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PREFACE 


HE A Hundred Yitars ctf FMlosopfy promisea more than 



it m two way^: this book in fact i^tricts Itself to cpiatem- 


JL ology, logic and metaphysics; and It b written from an English 
point of ’fciew, so far at least as that is possible for an Australiao* On 
the first point, 1 Intend no insult to ^uch branches of philosophy as 
aesthetics^ eduesp philosophy of religion, social philosophy, philosophy 
of law. Economy was the deciding factor; what the reader has in 
front of him, even now, is a reduced verBion of a considerably Laigci 
original. 1 chose themes which weave together into a reasonably 
coherent paacm; but the general effect of the book, it mtist be con- 
fessed, is somewhat narrow and professional^ just beeau&e I have had 
so Little to say about those branches of philosophy which most nearly 
touch upon the interests of non-philosophers. 

On the second point, I have deliberately chosen to be insular* ex¬ 
hibiting* howe?v’er, that kind of insularity which does not rule out an 
occasional Continental tour or a slightly more extended stay in the 
United States—without in either case 'going native"* Quite a little 
is said about American and Conttnental philosophers, but the story as 
it is told here is not the story as an American or a Frenchman would 
tell it. My criterion was: to what extent have the ideas of this writer 
entered into the public donmin of philosophical discussion in England? 
Would the reader of Affndf or The Froct^dmgi of the Arisiotehan SocUty 
be likely to encounter his name? 

A similar criterion has helped me to decide what writers to treat at 
lengthy and which ones to mention only in passing. The space 1 have 
allocated to writers by no means coiresponds to my own judgment of 
their individual merits; I have tried, I do not know with what success, 
fairly lo represent the part they have played in the philosophical con¬ 
troversies of their time. Similarly, rather than attempt to summarise 
their bwks, it has been my object to pick out those aspects of their 
work the w^orld has so fiir found most interesting. I have tried to 
write a history of philosophical controversy rather than to compile an 
annotated catalogue, I do not profess to be speaking for eternity; 
it is a salutary reflection that had I written this book in iSoo 1 should 
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probably have dlamii^cd Berkeley and Hume in a few lines, in order 
to conttfitrate my attention on Dugald Stewart—and that in 1 S 50 the 
centre of my interest would have shifted to Sir WiiUani Hamiltonp 
This book oontaina a large number of cfrots: errors of omission, 
faults of judgment, simple slips and plain mistakes. So much 1 know 
a prim, but not* of course, what they are. 1 should be glad to have 
my attention drawn to errors and omissions, in case there should ever 
be an opportunity to correct thenu 

The philosophers of three different countries—^JJew Zealand* 
Englandp Australia—have had to suffer the effects of my attempts to 
compose this book' many of them have helped me in one way or 
another. But no one has seen the Gomplctcd book, and it would be 
kinder, therefore, not to mention any names. I shall content myself 
with thanking Mr, R* G, Durmnt, Mr* R* Bradley, Mrs. F. Dadd, 
and—above aB—my wife, who have assbicd me so considerably with 
the more tedious aspects of book production. The bibliography ow^es 
a great deal to ihe w^ork of Miss Dagmar Carboch* Finally, 1 should 
like to take this opportunity of expressing my gratitude to the Camegle 
Corporation of New York who made it possible for me to spend a 
year in Oxford—a year which, although it was an interlude in the 
composition of this book, has greatly facilitated its compledon—and 
to the President and Fellows of Corpus Christt College for doing so 
much to make that year a memorable one for me. 

John Passmore* 

Dunedin—Oxford—Canberra. 


preface to second impression 

1 have taken the opportunityp in this second impression, to correct 
a number of errors to which conrcspondenis and reviewers were good 
enough to draw my attention. As weU, I have slightiy amended the 
text at a few points, where that could easily be done, in order to refer 
to events which have occurred since the appearance of the first impress¬ 
ion. Fundamentally, however, the text is unchanged. 

J.P. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Admlttis ; 

AJP i 

BJPS : 

BPM : 

CAP I and 11; 

CBPI and II: 

CBP III r 

DNB ; 

Erk. t 

JHI ; 

3P : 

JSL : 

it I and 11 : 

PAS : 

PASS : 

PBA : 

Pha, ; 

PPR ; 

PR : 

PS 

PSC r 

R/P ; 

RM ; 

Ril/A/ : 

US ; 


Actualitds Scieiitifiquea ct Lnduatrieltea 
Australasian Journal of Philosophy {undl 194.7, 
Austialasian Journal of Psychology and Philosophy) 
British Journal for the Philosophy of Science 
British Philosophy at Mid-Ceaturj'(1957), cd, C. A 
Mace 

Contemporary American Philosophy, Yo]s« 1 and II 
(1930), cd« G. P> Adams, W. P. Montague 
Contempoiary British Philosophy, First and Second 
Series (1924-5), cd. J. H, Miiirhead 
Contemporary British Fhiiosophy, Third Series 
(1956), ed* H. D, Lewb 
Dictionary of Kadonal Biography 
Erkenntnis 

Journal of the History of Ideas 
Journal of Philosophy 
Journal of Symbolic Logie 

Logic and Language, VoL I (igsO. Vol. II (1953), 
cd. A. G. N. FJew 

Proceedings of the Aristotcliiin Society 
Proceedinga of the AristoteUan Society, Supple¬ 
mentary Volume 

Proceeding of the British Academy 
FhUnsophy 

Philosophy and Phenomenological Research 

The PhUosophical Qtiartcrly 

The Philosophical Review 

Philosophica] Studies 

Philosophy of Sdenoe 

Revue Lntcmationale de philosophie 

Review of Metaphysics 

Revue dc m^taphystque et de mdiale 

International Encyclopedia of UiUlied Sdence 


'niicr'e n bound Toliime of a poriodicnl runs over two calendar 
yearSi the date quoted In the text is the earBer of the two years, 
e.g. PAS, 1912 means PAS, 1912-13. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


JOHN STUART MILL AND BRITJSH Olf'IRIClSM 


P hilosophy docs not take kindly to being chopped into 
ccDturies. Like artists, philosophers constantly return to the 
‘Old Masters", seeking new insplraticpn m their inexhanstbile 
resources^ Every period has its ehariactcristic revivals, thinks of this 
or that earlier philosopher, as Danie thought of Aristotle, as ‘the master 
of those who know'. During the last century, Berkeley and Hume 
have come to be living forces in British phiiosophy» and Plato emerged^ 
refurbished, from a period of obscurity, thanks to the devotiDn of a 
long line of classical scholais. Plato, Berkeley and Hume are, indeed,^ 
among the most important philosophers of our time. Yet, obviouslyi 
this b not the occasion to e^iplore their teachings^ 

It fortunately happens, however, that John Stuaxt hiili's Syttm qf 
Logic ( 1 S 43 ) is a natural boundary* if on the one side it stimulated^ 
whether in reaction or in adiruratton, many of the most notable deiTlop- 
inciits in contemporary philcssophy, on the other side it is the culmina¬ 
tion of later eighteenth-century thought—esoept that Mill knew 
practically nothing of Hume.* The principal object, indeed, of MiO*s 
remarkable education — the education He describes in his Autobiography 
( 1873 ]!—was to turn him into an cightcenih-century philc^pher. For 


^ Inletc^t in Hume ddics back to the edition of his works by T. H. Creen 
and T. H. Grose (]£74>; Berkeley was read by '^cmFirical fisycholoffitta^ for 
his theory of vision, but was lilile regtrded as ■ phiLos^ber until the pUbheition 
of A. C- Fmer^i edition (1871). The successful ebronolopcsl ordering of 
PlaEo'fi diaJogu^ by W. LutosJawski III Ids On^rj and Growl A 0/ 

(1 S^k^foBowiug up a line of mtaoiuDif jniHatcd fay L- Cooipfacll in hia cdidoiia 
of ratals Sophrit and Staleiman drew attentioa to the philofiDphiail 

impprtsnce of Flaco’i Islor dislogim. 

* For 1 tcsdinonal cmpIridat^H jud|^ment On Mill »e A> Beinl 
Milt: A Oniicitm teith Frjionat UccoIIectiom fiSSa). The Euctusdons in MiE's 
philosophy are inoit fully brought out La R. P. Anachutc: Thi Phiiotopi^ ^ 
y. S. Miti Cig5^); see also W. S, Jevoiu: Pun and other Afiwer iForli 
(1890); J. F. Crawford: The Relafmn ojInterne io Fact in Mtit*i Logic (1918)1 
O. A. Kubitr: The Developmeni of John Stuart hf iW't Sytlem of Logic (193 a,). 
For an estimate by S preacni-day empEridat see KL Britton I Stuart Mdi 
For biogrsphy see M. S. J. Paeke: Stuart Miliii^si)- The best 

edidoD of the Autobiography^ 11 H, Jr Laski^s {1949!); Milica LogiCy in s skrtfully 
abbreviated form, is contained in £. Nagel: Mitts Pkt/bfojAy ^ Scientific 
Method (1950). 
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all that he came to be critical of ita defcctSp that education fashioned 
Mill's life and work- 

Mill's teacher was his father. James Mill, himsell a distinguished 
philosopher, psychologist and economist, with an inexhaustible capadty 
for discipleahip. His two particular heroes were David Hartley and 
Jeremy Bcntham. Hartley. In his Observatioas m Man (1749). bad 
worked out a psychological theor>^-—assQciationism—which depicted 
the human mind and human knowledge as being built up by the opera¬ 
tion of a few psychological taws upon the matcriale presented In 
sensation. Not at first creating any particular stir, associatiodbm was 
kept alive by a few. although ardent, aupportere until James Mill 
seized upon it and developed it in his A tiafysis of thx Phcfiafftena of tht 
Human Mind (1829), which his son w'as later (1869) to edit and 
annotate.* 

Associationism apps^altd to the Mills for much the same reason 
that the theory of the "conditioned reflex^—to which, indeed, it is 
closely allied—has won the support of Soviet tlieorcticians. It swept 
away, they thought, rhetoric and superstition about the soul, replacing 
it by scrupulous psychological analysis. More important sdJl. by 
denying all innate differences it promised unlimited perfectibility* 
"In psychology,' Mill wrote of his father, ‘his fundamental doctrine 
was the formation of all human character by drcumstsncia, through the 
universal Principle of association, and the consequent unlimited possi- 
bilit>^ of improving the moral and intellectual condition of mankind by 
education.' In one of his earliest speeches. Mill announced that he 
ahared his father's belief in perfectibility; that same faith is no Im 
strongly expressed in the last of Mill*? wrritings. Innate differences he 
always rejected out of hand, never more passionately than in his The 
Siiijittion of Women (1S69) in which he argued that even ^thc least 
comeatable differences" between the sexes are such that they may 
* very w ell have been produced by dicumstances without any differ¬ 
ences of natural capacity '. 

If Hartley taught Mill that perfectibility was possible. Mill leamt 
from Bcntham that S-ested ioteresta". supported by "fictions' mas- 

^ See H- C. WarTtn: A H^iery of r/w ; 4 nvcialihif C- 

Flugrh A IIsirtdFtd Yean rf Ftycholegy (1933); A, Bain.: ^On Atsmjitioii 
Centrovereiei' (MiWjJ, In ihc of Baio, the British crnpinciSE 

tnditioii pilsset Into psycbolo^ ii we dOw uadersbind iu For tus work, see 
Flugcl. Op. rir. Bain pla>'td t large peit in the foundatiem of MinJ (1876). 
Its Erst editor. Cioom ftabemofi* wis an aNe condnuaior of rhe empiridat 
tfsdidan. whoK intemts, too, were miiiTify ^ychotogical. He wrote ^^ry 
mett of hit ertiefea were republished sa hiS PhUotOphi^o! (1*^4)- 


JOHN STT3ART MILL AND BBITIAII EMPIRICISM 

queradlng ^ 'sacred truths"p were the great obstacle in its path- In 
some measure. Mill rebelled against Benthain*s, as he never did against 
Hartley's^ infipence—a rebeUion which rose to its highest pitch in his 
Ess<^ on Bentluim (1338). Under the influence of what he calls *the 
European reaction agaic^t eighteenth-ccntuiy thought*, as represented 
in England by such writers as Coleridge and Carlyle, Mill came to feel 
that Bentham'a radicalism was in certain respects doctrinairep ^the 
empiricism of one who has had little experience"* Bentham, Mill 
suggests, fell into the error typical of "a man of clear ideas', who in his 
^eal for clarity concludes that ^whatever is seen confusedly does not 
existhe dismissed as vague generahdes what Mill calls ‘the whole 
unanalysed experience of the human race\^ 

Yet there could be no lasting compromise betwem Mill and the 
Coleridge school; Coleridge and bis followers were beyond the pale as 
*intuitionists*—hlill^s favourite term of all-encompassing abuse— 
upholders of vested interests, that is, against the teachings of experience. 
Furthermore, their method. Mill thoughi; wus a mistaken one; he 
remained faithfiilp as against the generahtiea of a Coleridge or a Carlyle, 
to what he described as Bentbam’s 'method of detair—the method 
which consists in ' treating wholes by resolving them into their parts, 
abstractions by resolving them into thmgSp classes and generalities by 
distinguishing them into the individuals of which they are made up; and 
breaking every question into pieces before attempting to solve itJ* 
He never seriously doubts that the mind is a set of feelings, society a 
set of individuals, a material object a set of phenomena; the phllo^ 
sophical problem, as he secs It, is to describe in detail the predse manner 
in which the w orld of sdence is constituted out of the individual and the 
fragmentary. 

Naturally Bentham^s influence wus most conspicuous in MtU^s moral 
and political w^ritings, but Mill's Benthamism also dictated the lunita, 
if we may so express the matter^ of his logic and Epistemology- Assoeb- 
tionism, in I^Uli's eyes, is not merely a psychological hypothesis, to be 

^ The on Bcnthain, like mosT of Mi!l's cssayt, ii included in Disifrta^ 
tfom ami DkatniGm (4 vdIh,, 185^3), See also Ef^iography cf PuMkhgd 
If'ofAi ojytihn Siu^t M. MacMinn, T, R, Hainds, J, M, McCrimmon 

(194^). On Benibmn and the Mill* aee E. HiJivyr The Oraath of PhiloiopMcal 
Ramcaliim (Eng. tnns- l 9 sS) and L. Siephcn' TAf Engliih Uidkarionx (J900). 
On relation to Benthsm and hh DppoEbcntE, sk F. R. Leam: MiU CH 

Benth&m d-Jtd Coitridgi db-cusaions berw-eeu ' Mr. Skiormr^ (Cole- 

ridge) and 'Mr. MacQuedy* ( 1 . R. MacCuUoeh, i friend of Miira) in T+ L* 
FeacockV Cratchfl Caide; E, Neff; C&iyie and Sidi (1934)+ 

* On thtt method, aee C. IC Ogden: Eenthom^t Tkmy oj Fkiiem {1933). 
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candidly examined as such: it h the essential presumptina of a radical 
social policy. EmpLrtdstn, similarly, is more than an epistemological 
analysis' not to be an empiKciit is to adhere to "the Establishment"— 
to be committed to the protection of ^sacred^ doctrinea and ixL^titutions. 
The notion ^that truths may be known by intuidoDp independently of 
observadon and e^crience, is," he wrotCp 'the great InteUectua] 
support of false doctrines and bad institutions". Notice the conjunc¬ 
tion—'false doctrines and bad mstitutions\ Thus if, at any pointy 
Mill’s philosophical reasonings thnsten w^hat he regards as the 
foundadons of empiricism ot bring into question the adequacy of 
associationJsm, his recoil is irnmediate, at whatever cost to cor^t- 
cncy. 

Mdl's enthusiasm for French positivism, especially as it was 
presented by Aoguste Comte* in his Course in Positivist FhHosophy 
(i330-42)p also had permanent effects on his philosophy^—for all that 
he was to condemn Comte's SysUm of Fosiiivist Polity (1S51-4) as 'the 
completcst system of spiritual despotism which has as yet emanated 
from the human brain". At flrst,^ he did not recognise the totalitarian 
implications of Comte's social philosophy ^ he saw in him, simply» a 
philosopher who conjoined Bentham^s scicntlhc atdtudc to society— 
so conspicuously lacking, he thought, in Coleridge and Carlyle—with 
the feeling for history in which Bentham, as Coleridge and Carlyle had 
taught hun, was deficient. 

Comte^s 'positivism*^ his thesis that all know'lcdge consists in a 
descripdon of the coexistence and succession of phenomena, was 
already familiar to Mill^ as hia father's teaching- the novelty by in 
Comte's hbtoricaJ hypothesis that positivism is the last stage in the 
development of enquiry, preceded first by theology and then by meta¬ 
physics. In the theological stage, Comte argued, men explain pheno¬ 
mena by referring them to the arbitrary acts of spiritual beings; in the 
metaphysical stage, they substitute * powers' or "faculties' or 'essences" 
for spirits; only m the third, posidve, sts^e do they corne to see that 
to 'explain' is simply to describe the relations holding hetw-een 
phenomoia. 

^ There 13 a brief Bccount of Comie in L. LSvy-BrtiM: Hiiicry of 
Modem FhUosopfk in FrOrtif (iSo9>. See also Th Whittaker: CcmU ^ Mm 
( e^oE) ; E. Caity > The Soeiol Pnilotophy^ and Religion of Comte {[ — ■ critiwm 
from the (tarndpoEnt cif British IdesEism; Comet'» Discaar^ rar du 

r tivisme (xRiB, Eiijf. trans. 1865)^ Mil hi Comie as%d 

B. Avtofi: 'Comte^a Pwitiviam and the Sctence of Society' {FM,^ 

For emitters infhienot in the United Statjcs, see R. L. Hawkins: Comfe 

and ikt Umud Slislet {1936) and PojiYiti'rjn jir the United ^fofa 
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Some forms of iiKjuiryt according to ComtCi reach the posltiv^c stage 
more rapidly than others. The sciences fall into a Ic^cal order—one 
science depends upon another for certain of its Jaws-^and this ia also 
the historical order in which they developed. First came mathcmaticSi 
as the general theory of nuntber, followed in turn by physics^ 
chemistry and biology. The social sciences had to vmt upon the 
development of physics and biology; now it was their turn: in his 
own work, Comte thoughtp science is for the first dme applied to 
society. 

This conduaion depended in part upon Comte's rejection^ as 
ufiscientihcp of economics and psychology: economics on the ground 
that it abstracts *wealth^ from its social context and is thereby de¬ 
barred from understanding the nature and development of economic 
activity* psychology on the ground that it is impossible for anyone to 
observ'c his own mental processes without in that very act altering them. 
These were arguments which Mill, the loyal son of a psychologist- 
cconomistp was much concerned to dispute. He agreed with Comte* 
nevertheless, that the social sciences were backward, and that this back¬ 
wardness derived from the that society had not so far been studied 
in a p roperly scientific way—as opposed to the * intuidonist* view that 
society is not the sort of thing whidi lends itself to sdentific inveadga* 

tiofin 

Furthermore, Comte's work Buggeated to Mill that a somewhat novel 
method—still, of coursep scientific but differing in important respects 
from the methods used in phj^sics or in chemistry^—might need to be 
employed in the study of society^^ With thSa clue, he could hope to 
complete hts SyUm q/ on which he had already been working 
for some time; it is a principal object of that book to formulate what Mill 
calls ' the logic of the moral sciences—in the language of our own day* 
*the methodology of the social sciences'. But first the ground hap 
to be cleared; a general logic had to bo worked out before a special 
logic of the moral sciences could be systemadcaCy developed. Here 
Comte wsLs of very little use to him: in MiB^s Judgment, he was admir¬ 
able in describing methods of InquLiy but supplied no criterion of proof. 
He did not even seem to admit the possibility of distmguishmg between 
valid and fallacious inferences- Comte, indeed, was oontent to defcrihe 
the methods of science; Mill wished to justify them. 

By * logic * Mill mrais " the science of proof or cvideiice\ AB 
proof, he says* rests on * original data*, but logic leaves to metaphysics 
the cluddadon of their nature, concerning itself only with the w'ay in 
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which diita are organised for scieatific purpose^^ Of such methods of 
organbation^ the most fuadamcntalj he consideraH is the operation of 
naming; that is why. Mill e^cpkms, his Logic opens with an "analysis 
oflaIlguage^ 

For MHI, it will be obser^^ed^ an aiialysis of language conslfits in a 
description of the process of namings This is one of the points on 
which he was later to he most severely criticised i some recent philoso¬ 
phers, indeed, see in the identification of language-use and naming 
the root of all philosophical evils. Mill divides words into two classes: 
those, like 'Socrates% which can stand by themselves as names and 
those, like ' of^ which have meaning only in a contejct. as part of such 
a naming-phrase as ‘the father of Socrates^ Of words like "or', 'if', 
^and', he says that they are abbreviatioos, 'if^ ln> for example, "if p^ 

<j ' conveying that ^ ia a legitimate inference from p. 

All DDUDB and aU adjectives. Mill presumes, are context-free names, 
so that wheoever we meet a word of this sort it is aenaiblc to ask,' what 
does It name!* Abstract nouns like 'whiteness", according to Mill, 
name a quality or attribute; the adjective * white' namea the A^ious 
things which arc describable as *bcing white"; *John*, "the sea", "the 
father of Socrates", name individual things. ' Whiteness" and "John^p 
he goes on to argue, differ in a crucial respect from ‘white*; they 
are "non-couootative'. Mill definea a "connotative term' as one which 
'denotes a subject and implies an attribute"« The word 'white", he 
argues, as well as sigfufymg—‘denoting' — the various things we call 
'white", also conveys the attribute of "whiteness" which these things 
have in common. Similarly ' man", according to Mill, denotes Socrates^ 
Plato, etc., and connotes such attributes as rationality and animahty. 
'Sctcmtes", In contrast, denotes a particular person without telling us 
anything about hU properties; proper names, therefore, unlike such 
phrases as "the husband of Xantippe* have no connotation 

Every proposition, on Mill's analysis of the propositiod, conjoins 
names, ‘All men are mortal", for example, conjoios two connotative 
names, 'men" and "mortal*. What does such a proportion tell us? 
Remembering Mill's empiricist antecedents, wc might expect him to 
answer that it relates classes, informa us that the particular things we 
call ‘men' are included among the particular things we call "mortal'. 

^ Thfi wiord 'meUphysict' is tfoubleaDnw. Nfill mtins by h ii-DmEthiiig 
niff ’what vitvuld now commonly be csRcd ^thc tiicDry of Jmowkd^', Coiuie 
pud mopl Isicr pcaitiviptp my tbeory whidi profeues to give la mfoempdon 
pbout whst lies beyond cxpcncOiXp 
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But in fact Alili rejects that the nodoo of an attribute iSp hesa^'Sp 
prior to that of a dassp since a class can only be defined as the set of 
thin^ ^^hjch possesa a certain attiibutc in common. The primary 
import of "all men are mortal*, according to Mill, is that the * attributes 
of man are alwa^-a accompanied by the attribute mortality'^ Since* 
however, every attribute is 'grounded' m phenomena, the ultiniate* 
metaphysical, significance of a proposition, he considers, is that certain 
phenomena—certain * experiences^—arc regularly associated one with 
another. On the other side, the sdenttjk function of a proposition, as 
distinct from its metaphysii^^l analysis^ k, Mill says, to tell us what to 
expect in certain dreumatances; fmm this point of view, the 'import* 
of "all men arc mortal' is that the presence of manhood is "evidence 
for', a 'mark of, the presence of mortality. These thrcK interpreta¬ 
tions of the proposition, according to Mill, arc equivalent; he therefore 
feels bimself free to make use of whichever one of them b^t suits his 
particular purposes at a given point in his argumenL 

By means of his theory of connotation^ Mill hopes to give a satis¬ 
factory account of ^neceasaxy truths* or 'analytic propositions' with¬ 
out departing from empirical principles. Such propositions—he 
instances 'c%’eiy man is rational*—arct merely ^verbal*. As 

soon as we understand the word *mari% he argues, know that men 
are rational; that is just what h meant fay saying that rationdicy forms 
part of the connotation of mam 'All men arc rational', then* makes 
explicit a oomiotation* reminds us how wx use a word, but tells ns 
nothing about men. Mill contrasts it with ^all men are mortal'. 
Since mortality does not form part of the connotation of ^man*^ this 
proposition, he says, gives us 'real* information—but by the same 
token k is not a necessary proposition; further experience could lead us 
to reject it as false^ Only verbal propositions, then, are strictly neces¬ 
sary. 

What of the propositions of mathematics f Surely they are both 
"real* and necessary? Milt does not maintain, as some of his succes- 
Bois weix to do, that mathematical propositions are necessary' only 
because they art verbal. Not that this pc^sibility does not occur to 
him: Dugald Stewurt had already suggested that mathematics consists 
wholly in working out the implications of definittons; and definitions, 
according to MLH, are, as statements of connotation, verbal. But Mill 
docs not follow Stewart on this point: he argues, against Stew'art, that 
mathematical axioms cannot be reduced to definitions. So the only 
alternative left to him is to deoy that mathematical propositions are 
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'neccssao' truths’ In the strict, logical, sense of that phrase. As 
' rear propositions, he argues, they must be geueraiisations from esperi- 
coW"Subjctt to correction, therefore, in the light of subsequent 
cacpcriepce. 

In tbus dUputm^ the chum of mathematical propositions to be 
necessary truths, Mill found himself at odds with one of the moat 
interesting of his contemporaries, William WTieweU.^ WhetveU^B 
existence saved Mill the trouble of inventing him. He was "the 
intuitionkt" in person; at once a champion of "the Establishment— 
of Churchy State and unrcformed universities—and an upholder of 
the doctrine of necessary truths, "Necessary truths,' he wrote in his 
Hisicry of Scisntifa: "are those in which we not only Icam that 

the piuposidan is true, but see that it fftust be true; in which the negation 
of the truth is not only false but impossible; in which we cannot even 
by an effort of the imagination, or in a supposition^ conceive the reverse 
of that which is asserted.* To which Mill repHis that Uliewell is 
confusing logical and psychological necessity. The fabity of a proposi¬ 
tion comes to be Tnconceivable', he argues, as a result of the associa- 
ti-on of ideas; since all our experience impresses upon our mind that 
two and iwxs make four, we reach a pobt at which we cannot conceive 
that they should make five. But many propositions which men once 
could not 'conceive* to be false have, in the end, been universally 
rejected; inconceivability is not, therefore, a proof of necessity. Mill 
persists, then, in his assertion that no 'real* proposition can be 
logically neccssarj^* 


t' hej!^ sQine where; and 1 haw arbitr&rity decided that Whewell 

Iica tbefere the penod wuh which I am ccnccmcd. ai[hniiEr1i in mnntt 
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As for the objection that the entitle with which mathcmatica 
concerns itself (positions without magnitude^ Lines without breadth 
and BO on) ate never met with in out experience, Mill replies that W'e can 
pay attention to certain features of our experience while ignoring other 
aspects of it: to define a 'tine' as having lei^th but no breadth is to 
announce that we intend to ignore the breadth of tbes La otir geometrical 
reasonings. Thus we reach conclusions, he thinks, which we can 
apply in practice by making the necessary corrections—by taking 
account of the breadth of the pardcular hne wc happen to be oon^ 
sidering,^ 

What now of inference? In this case, too, MilJ thinks that we 
need to distinguish between 'real* inferences and 'merely verbal* 
transromiations. Such a transition as that from 'some so%^erejgns sre 
tyrants' to "some tyrants are sovereigns' is, he thinks, obviously 
verbal: both propositions say precisely the same thing, viz. that in some 
cases certain attributes 'go together*. On the other hand. Inference 
from experience to general propositions is. Mill considers, obviously a 
'real' inference: in this instance, there is that movement from the 
known to the previously unknown which Mill takra to be the sign of a 
genuinely inferential process. Granted, then, that immediate inference 
is 'verbal', and that induction is 'real^, inference, the controversial 
question, he thinks, is whether syllogism is in this respect like induction 
or like immediate inference. 

MiU's attitude to syllogism ia often misunderstood; he is read as 
being, like Locke^ an unsparing cridc of the traditional logic.^ This 
is not at all the case; indeed, he is alwa^'s ready to defend formal logic 
against those empiricists w^ho condemn it out of hand as "mediaeval 
rigmarole'. Mill*s father had not been one of them, and hflMl had been 
brought up on a regimen of formal logic. Meanwhile, however, Rich¬ 
ard WTiately in his Elements of Logie (iSab) had revived the study of 
formal logic in England, after two centuries of neglect. In the process, 
he had advanced considerable claims for the traditional syllogism; it is, 

^ reply to Comte'ft attack on the ' ahatractlQmof cconQmicfl takes 

mech the ume foim. EcDnamio^ he arj^uca in hts cs&ay The D^uritiifrt of 
Ec^mmy (1836)—rtprinted in Some UmeiiUd Queiiiom of Fotitiim 
Economy (i S44>—concerns Itself with men in so far as they pursue wealrh; in 
applying it in practice we correct our concluiions by lakInR into accoiml the 
additicnnl tneuves which ere likely to be operating, the lews of which we 
dcriiiiE from psychology and other branchra nf locial EciErtoc. 

* See on this point Anschutz and Britten {op. cif.); JatksOiit Examina-- 
tion of tite Deductive L(>^ 0/ John Stucirt Afifl OrLfortmiatcly, the 

tradiiioruii misiutcrpretetion has been repeated in biogr^phy^ 
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he says, *3. method of andysiog that mental process Vkhich must 
invariably take place in all correct reasoning ^ Now, although Mill so 
far departed from the teachings of his empiricist predecessors as to 
admit that the syllogism has its usefulness^ he agreed with them, as 
against ^M^ately^ that it is not the type of scientiEc inference^ that, 
indeed, oonsidcred as a form of inference it is circubr^ not a "real^ 
inference. He had to make this point firmly« and that explains why 
he is so often regarded as a hostile critic of syllogisni. 

Take the traditional example: “all men are mortal, Socrates is a 
majip and therefore Socrates is mortal \ Then, says Mill, the premise 
^all men are mortar already contains the condusioD that ^Socrates is 
mortal^ Even if wc have never heard of Socrates when we assert 
that *ali men arc mortal’, we are nevertheless asserting his mortality 
when wc put forward the universal proposition about ^alJ men*. Thus 
to prove that 'Socrates is mortal^ by deducing it from the proposition 
that 'all men arc mortal" is to assume from the very beginning. Mill 
thinks, what we profess to be proving* 

If, then, w'e accept the traditional interpretation of the syllogism as 
an inferenoi from a univeisal law to a particular case we are bound to 
class it as a verbal tranaformation^ the mere picking out of one ingredient 
from a conjobt aa«crtioii. But in factp MUl tries to show^ there is a 
real inference which underlies syllogism, an inference w^hich the form of 
the syEogism tends to corLoeal: the red inference is from the evidence on 
which our assertion about att men h based to our conclusion about 
Socrates. This evidence, according to Mill, must consist of particular 
observations: Smith is mortal, Brown is mortal *. * From our eseperi- 
ence in these cases w'e conclude that other men^ Socrates for example^ 
win also die. The inference, therefore, is from particular cases—not, 
as the tradidonai logic supposed, from a universal proposition—to 
another particular case. But the same evidence, MiU argues, allow s us 
to assert, if we choose, the general proposition: "all men are mortal". 
If our inference from 'Smith, Brown* etc. are mortal’ to ’Socrates is 
mortal" is a valid one, its validity wiU be unaffected if wc substitute 
any other man for Socrates. This fact can be set out thus:" there is a 
rule of inference that we can validly argue from the presence of humanity 
to the presence of mortality". In other words, "man* is evidence for, 
a mark of, ^mortality". And this, a$ we have already seeo^ U the 
practical—tJic scientific—import of 'all men are mortal\ 

^ All men are mortal^* then, is not a premise from which we conclude 
that "Socrates is mortal*; it is a formula remtodmg us of the manner in 
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which wc have in the pa^t inferred^ and aie in the futurt entitled to bifer^ 
from particular cases to pardcular Reasoiiiitg can quite well 

proceed without such A fomtila^ and in ordinary life, Mill thinks, it 
gtfLerally does: w^e argue directly from ^tliis and that fire burnt me" to 
‘this other fire w^ill bum me" without pausing to assert that "all fires 
bum^ Scientists, on the other hanch prefer to mate the formulae of 
their inferences explicit; so that they argue first from particular eases to a 
general mleT and then from the rule to some other particular case. In 
adopting this roundabout method, Mill is ready to admit, they are 
proceeding sensibly, because they are more likely to detect weaknesses 
in their rules if they make them explicit. But the only part of tliia 
procedure, according to Mill, which can properly be described as 
inference is the transition from particular cases to a general law—or 
what amounts to the same thing, from particular cases to a particular 
case; the so-called ^inference" from general law to particular case is 
simply an interpretatron of a formuta, not a passage to anything pre¬ 
viously unknown^ The ^rules of syllogism^ are a set of precautions to 
ensure that our interpretatioiis are consistent with our formulae; they 
are valuable because consistency is valuable. *VSTiat b called Formal 
Logic \ he writes, "is the logic of consistency/^ 

This analysiB of the syUogbin admirably accords with Mih'fl general 
defence of experience against intuidonH EKpericnce, he had Icamt 
from Hardey and from Bentham, is always of particular phenomena; 
we do not directly experience general connexions. If, then, universal 
propositions assert general connexions, and if, furthermore, such 
propositions — as WTiately bad maintamed—form the point of depart¬ 
ure in all scientific thinking, it Avould seem to follow that science is not 
wholly emplKcat. Thb argumcm, indeed, was the great standby of 
intuitiorusts in their battle against empiricism. If, on the other band, 
all reasoning is from particulars to particulars, if universal propositions 
are convenient devices, forming no essential pan of scientific inference, 
then, Mill thought, empiricism has a complete answer to its critics. 

By reducing what is strictly inferontia] in syllogism to argument 
from particulars to particulars. Mill thinks he has shown that all real 
inference is inductive in character* (■ Induction^ b ordinarily defined 
as mferenec from particular cases to general laws; but this inference* 
Klill has argued, b id^niicat mth inference from particular cases to 

* For hh dtimsle of the nature of forma! particiikrly hia Irwttagm'fd 

Addrtii to the Unit.'mity of SL AndreKi ^1867), reprinted in F. A. Cawmagh^ 
Jamei and John Mill an Education (l 931). 
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particular cases.) ' What induction is,* he therefore concludes* *and 
what conditions render it legidmate, cannot but be deemed the main 
question of the science of lo^c.* That question MiU now sets out to 
answer. 

Conventionally, two sorts of induction had been distinguished: 
perfect and imperfect. Sometimes, it had been said, ™h to con¬ 
sider whether a certain property is possessed by ail of a Limited set of 
entities—say^ the apostles: then by esamming each member of the set 
in turn \vc can conclude by a perfect induction that the property in 
question belongs to the vi'hole group. Sometimes* on the other hand, 
we are only in a position to examine certain members of the group, and 
then our induction is * imperfect*. Perfect induction, on this view* is 
set up as the ideal to which aU inducticn aspirea. True to his general 
principles, howwer* Mill dismisses perfect induction as a merely verbal 
transfoimation r there is, he saya^ no real inference from * Peter, Paul, 
John and every other aposde was a Jew * to" aU the aposdea were Jews *— 
the secood proposition is simply an ^abridged notation* for the facts 
conveyed in the first proposition. He is not even prepared to describe 
^all the apostles were ]cws^ as a "general proposition*: the whole 
point of a truly general proposition^ he argues, lies in its reference to 
cases which we have not actually experienced. 

It would seem, then, that wc are driven back upon "imperfect^ 
induction, as not merely the second-best but the only sort of inductive 
inference. Evciythlng Mill has so far said would lead us to suppose 
that this, for him, is the paradigm of real inference. But now there 
comes a sudden tivLst to bis argument. In some cases, he admits, im¬ 
perfect induction—or, as he prefers to call it, ^induction by simple 
enumeration *—is wholly adequate. The truths of mathematics are de¬ 
rived in this wayi and so are those very general principles—of which the 
most Important is the law of causation—Mill coUectivdy describes as 
* the principle of the uniformity of Nature Th^ casesi however, are 
peculiar* quite unt^'pical, because aU our experience, in other respects 
immensely diversified, imprints them upon the mind. We could 
scarcely have failed to notice an exception to them, he says, did one 
exist. They are not "neemary truths* in a strict sense—it would be 
rash^ Mill Mj's, to presume that the law of cau^tion applies to distant 
parts of the stellar regions—but this is only to say that they are not 
verbal. They have all the necessity we can expect experience to supply 
us with. 

Whcn» however, wc set out to show—as we do* according to Millp 
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in the physical adcncts—that a specific phenomenon ^ U the cauacr of a 
specific phenomenon the situation is entirely di^crent For we 
are well aware that a phenomenon can have ajutccedents and consequents 
on a variety of occasions and yet may esist without them on other 
occasions; when, then, we are in search of a "cause'—defined as an 
*mvariabU and uncofuKiwniil antecedent^—we cannot rest content 
with a general supcifidai survey of those cases we happen to have 
noticed. 

In an Edinbur^/i Revitat (iSz^) castigation of James MilJ^s Ess^^ on 
Go%?irnm^t Lord Macaulay had taken his stand on "the teachings of 
experience' against James Mil Vs attempt to work out a deductive 
science of political action^ Mill agreed with ^lacaulay against his 
father that political science cannot he derived from axioms In the ntanner 
of geometry. At the same time Macaulay's appeal to experience—to 
'the teachings of history'—was* Mill thought^ an attack upon the 
scientific attitudOp in the name of unsystematic ooinmonsense^ Thus ho 
found himself with a wiar on two fronts; he had to defend experience 
against WhevveiJ, and indicate its limitations against Macaulay. That is 
why 'empiricism', in MilVs mouthy is so often a tenn of abuse; he uses 
it in such phrases as 'bad generalisation or cmpirictsin', 'direct in¬ 
duction usually no better than cmpiridsin% He himself, he alw'ays 
insists, is an " experimentalist \ not an ^empiridst'—he left empiri¬ 
cism to Macaulay. But how are we to proceed if not by generalisations 
from experience ? \Vha.l other grounds have we^ except our observation 
of regularities in our experiencci for believing that we are entitled to 
proceed from a particuiar ^ to a particular or, what is the same thing, 
to assert the rule of inference that the appearance of ^ is *a mark' that 
JB is to corned MilVs answer b most succinctly stated In hb Augusts 
ond Pon’/iitiffH (1S65): 'A general proposition inductively 
observed,' he there wxites, ' is only proved to be true when the in¬ 
stances upon w^ich it rests are such that if they have been correctly 
obsen^ed^ the fabity of the generalisation would be mconsistem with 
the constancy of causation; with the universality of the fact that the 
phenomena of nature take place according to invariable laws of suc- 
cesaiom' Now Ave see in w'hat direction Mill is driven by hb rejection 
of ^eEnpmcbm^ When we read his criticbm of the traditional 
anal^'sis of the syllogbm, we had in our minds all the time the ideal of 
a 'logic of inquiry" which would somehow be superior to the 'logic of 
consistency'—or formal logicn But now it turns out that ^inductive 
proof" is itself part of the 'logic of consistency^; the proof that 'A 
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B ^ h just tha^ it would be mcensistent witb the law of causality 
to assert tliat it does not. 

Mill hiimelf suggests, indeed, in his discussion of 'the evidence of 
unifonti causation" that the relation between the causal principle and 
specific causal assertions is identical with that which holds between 
^all men are mortal* and ^Lord Palmerston is mortal^ Obviously, 
this wdli not do as it stands: if 'every event has a cause" is parallel to 
'aD men are mottal% then 'this event has s€me cause" is the analogue 
to 'Lord Palmerston is mortal"—not ^this event has # as its cause% 
And it is propc^sitions of this latter spccLfic form which Mill hopes to 
establish by showing that their oontradictoty h Inconsistent with the law 
of causation. 

There is a gap here—^the gap between saying that an event is caused 
and saying that it has such-and'^uch a specific cause; if Mill does not, 
at this pointy notice it, this b because he thlnlts he has already filled the 
gap by means of hb ^cxperimenlal methods*—the methods of agree¬ 
ment, diHcrcoce, residues, and concomitant variation.^ The general 
pattern of these methods be illustrated from the best knowTi of them, 
the method of difference. Suppose we are trying to discover the cause 
of rust in Lfon. Then w^e shall need to consider some situation in 
which iron rusts, and analyse it into the various factois it contains. We 
might discover that mobture, oxygen^ hydrogen, and nitrogen are ail 
present* After the removal of the hydrogen and the nitrogen,, we find^ 
the rust continues to form; on removing the mobture and theox>gcni the 
rusting process ceases. Then since the rust, according to the Principle 
of Causation, must have an ifwari^ible antcccdcrLt, we can only conclude 
that thb b the mobt oxygen, w'hich b present when the rust is present, 
and absent vi^hen it b absent* 

Set out briefly, then, the argument runs thus: *all events have a 
cause, the only possible cause in the present case b the mobt oxygen, 
therefore moist oxygen is the cause.^ Let us presume that the ‘real 
inference" in this case can be set out as an argument from particnlais to 
particulars. Then wc can still ask: in what docs the validity of this 
inference consbtP On Mill's general principle that the validity of the 

* Tbese methods am based lapon Sir John Henehers Ditiourst on ihr Study 
of Naiuroi PMimapky They have b«n vtry inHueniial, but bIb* miuch 

crineb^d- as well m Britton and AjiKbutz, \AlieTAiell: 'On Mill's- Lope* 
reprinted Jn Off Ifu PhilotQphy o/ IXa'arfry: W. S. Je^“oni: * Mill's 
Philwophy Tested ' in FUie Lime (]So°h T. H. Gmnt 'TTie Logic of 1. S, 
Miir, VoL 11 F* H. Bmdky: Tht PriTKipia of ficGs); 

J. Cbok Wilson: cmd iT^ermf (igsS); M. Coben find E- Ns^ll 

Introduction to Jjaga arsd SntHtific Method £ 10 ^ 4 ). 
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infercDce ia eatablbhed by the same mctliad as the truth of the universal 
premisCp wc shall have to answer: ‘it ia justi£ed by simple enumera- 
Uon+" Now Mill has told us that ‘the business of induedv^e lo^e is to 
provide niles and models (such as the syllogism and its rules are for 
mtiocinaticin) to which if inductive arguments conform those arguments 
are conduaive and not athern'i&c ‘+ In fact, however^ the only ‘ rules ^ 
which have been brought to our attention art not analogues to the rules 
of Syllogism^ but those vety rules themselves; for the rest, we art forced 
to rely upon simple enumeration, Thus^ some of MiU^s successors 
concludedT either there is no special logic of induction whateverp or 
else Mill is wTong in thinking that the certainty derived from enumcra- 
dve induction is of a purely psychological character,, founded on the 
laws of association. The *problan of induction^ then, was converted 
into the problem of finding a/o/ma/justification for imperfect induction 
'—with the belp^ say^ of the theory^ of probability—something Mill had 
not so much as attempted. 

In another important respect, Mill's attempt to substitute experi- 
rnentalism for empiricism kd him into difficulties. It is essential to his 
* inductive proof* that can analyse a situation into jnet so many 
characteristics. Thus, in our rust example^ wc had to presume that 
nothing is present except hydrogen, nitrogen^ oxygen, and mobture; 
then Tve argued thus—by another purely formal pnxsf: ‘ the cause b 
either hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen or moisture, since these arc the only 
antecedent conditions; but it cannot be hydrogen or nitrogen because 
they are not invariable antecedents; therefore it must he the only 
invariable antecedents, moisture and oxygen.^ Obviously, such an 
argument raises a serious problem: how do we know^ that there are not 
some other antecedent conditions w'hich we have overlooked ? 

Mill's methods rest on the presumption that a particular situation 
comes before us as a bundle of general properties, out of which it is out 
task to select the cause. This involves n radical departure from the 
traditional empiricist doctrine, to w^hJeh he officially subscribes, that 
experience presents us with ^pure particulars' out of which generality 
has somehow to be built up. Induction, it now appears, is not an 
inference from pardculars to other particulars, but rather a method of 
choosing between a set of pnmn facie general connexions—a method of 
deciding whether A, or B, or C is the ‘tnic causeV And once again^ 
the only ‘logic" this method employ's is formal logic. 

If there were a spedai ‘logic of induction' it would take the form, 
presumably, of rules telling us how to decide whidh general connexions 
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fonn the set frcun which we have to select. Such a logic Mill DEver 
attempts to constnicL As WTiewell commented: ‘Upon these methods, 
the obvious thing to remark is that they take for granted the very 
thing which it is most difficult to discover. + » ^ \Vhere are we to 
look for otir A, B, C? Nature does not present to us the esses in this 
form; and how arc we to reduce them to this form ?" Here, again, was 
a point of departure for certain of Milica successor?; they sought to 
work out a logic of elimination w'hich should not be subject to W'hewell's 
strictures. 

Mill saw for himself a great many of the dUlculties to which his 
critica have drawn attention; he admitted^ for esampkj that it is 
impossible to be sure that w^e have not overlooked a crucial factor in the 
situation we are considering. He made matters still more difficult for 
himself by admitting a 'plurality of causes^ In spite of the fact that 
he had dchned a cause as an mvoriabie antecedent, he grants that the 
same effect can be produced on different occasion? by a variety of 
different causes—which would bring to ruin the argument essential to 
his methods, that if the effect is still present when a certain factor is 
removed, that factor h not Its cause. But all of these, he thinks, are 
practical difficulties; to draw attention to them is merely to say that 
scientilrc investigation is not easy. The fact rctnainSp he thinks, that 
the four methods are both the only way of arrivbg at conclusions by 
experiment and observation and, more important still, the only way of 
pT&ving an inductive conclusion. He admits, however, that the 
practical difficulties arc enormous; the ph>'sicist, and even more the 
sodal scientist, find It necessary^ therefore, to employ supplementary 
procedures. 

The physicist, according to Mill* begins by establishing, with the 
help of the four methods, a number of laws, each of them describing a 
general tendency. This is as far as the experimental method, by 
itself, can carry him. From no such law taken by itself however, can 
the physicist predict the behaviour of a particular physical object; the 
laws have therefore to be compounded. To predict the path of a 
falling body, for example, the physicist compounds the lawa of gravita¬ 
tion and the law's of friction^as he can do because the joint effect of 
these laws is mathematically calculable. Next, the physicist checks his 
calculations by observing the actual behaviour of a falling body; if 
there is a discrepancy between its behaviour and his predictions, he 
concludes that he has overlooked some factor in the situation; he seeks 
out some further law' to acoount for the dtscrcpancy. This method— 
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the ^nJunctioD of c^pcrimciitaUy deri%'ed laws to reach condyslon^ 
which can be checked by obsen^atiofi—is^ in opinion^ the one 
'to which the human mind is indebted for ItA most conspicuous 
triumphs in the investigadon of Nature'* Clearly Ttlill U here moving 
towards a more realistic appraisal of the Eltuadon in which the scientist 
actually finds fumself; we have no longer to suppose that he acts out 
from a completely analysed situadon. The emphasis now is on 
prediction and testing: this w'Uy of looking at the matter^ too, suppUed 
tEKts for Mill's succe^rs. 

In his description of the methods of the sodal sciences. Mill works 
even further away from his original concepdon of scientific metbodi 
In those sciences the sdentisi makes use^ Mill says^ of the ^inverse 
deduedve' method. It b quite unrealistic for the social scientist to 
imitate the methods of geometry^ as hlill'a father had attempted to do, 
because what happens in sodety is always affected by the precise 
historical situation at a given time; nor b the model of physics a 
satisfactory one, for there is no way of eadmadng the joint effect of 
social tendeacies. We have to begin, in Macaulay's majincr, by 
examining society directly and constructing generalisadons, based on 
the evidence of history^ about its manner of development However, 
we cannot rtst at that point: ^the vulgar notion that the safe methods 
on poiidcal subjects are those of Baconian induction/ he wrote, 'will 
one day be quoted amongst the most uncquiv-ocai marks of a low state 
of the speculative faculties in any age in which it is accredited/ The 
social Scientist must go on, as Macaulay did not, to show that these 
hUtortcal generalisations are precisely what our knowledge of psy¬ 
chology—Comte would have said, of biolpgy—leads us to expect or, at 
most, that they are not inconsistent with such lawSr Thus instead of 
trying to deduce social laws from an experimental science of human 
nature, the social scientbt first constructs generalisations by historical 
observation and then proceeds to show that these laws could have been 
deduced from the experimental laws^. Mill's detailed analysis of 
scientific procedure^ then, b much more subtle and ooinplcx than the 
broad outlines of his theory of induction would lead us to expects 

It would carry us too far from our central topics to pursue thb 
matter further; we must rather proceed in the opposite dirccdon—to 
examine, not the applications of Mill's logic, but its metaphysical 
foundadons, ^Vhat is the nature of 'experience', of those 'primitive 
data^ from which, so MUl argues, inference takes its departure ? That 
question Mill sets out to answer, although in a polemical framewotk, 
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in hU Exatninadon of Str Wiiliom Hatniltons Philosophy {1S65). 
Hamilton^ was a philosopher with an enormous, not to say fantastic^ 
reputation. He Inherited the tradition of 'Scottish philosophy* 
initiated by Thontas Reid in his Inquiry into the Human Mind on the 
Principiei 0/ Common Sense (1764)* a work which Hairuiton edited with 
copious annotation. But, as well, he brought ta phMosophy an awe¬ 
inspiring erudition—not always, indeed» of the most accurate sort, but 
there were few fit to dispute hb scholarship. In particular, he wrote 
as an expert on Continental philosophy, which he set out to conjoin, at 
certain points, with the Scottish tradition. The greater part of Mill a 
Examination is devoted to show ing that this combination is an umtabie 
one, that Hamilton's philosophy, indeed, is a tissue of inconsistencies 
and ambiguities. So effectively did he undertake this thanklese task 
that the ^Scottish sdiool' never really recovered from the blow, 
although it lingered on for some lime in Scotland and in the United 
States^ where it became a sort of * official philosophy in the less 
adventurous Colleges." 

Mill particularly objected to Haimlton’^s attack on experience in 
the name of 'what consciousness tclb ns\ The appeal to 'conscious- 
ness\ Mill thought, is a species of obscunmtbm. Certainly, if con¬ 
sciousness means Bclf-consciousoesSi aw'arcne$s of our own feelings, 
then Mill was willing to agree that consciousness is infallible: we caimot 
doubt, he thought, that we experience sueh-and-such feelings. Thus 
interpreted, however, 'consciousness* cannot tcU us that anything 
exists except feelings, whereas Hamilton supposes it to be a direct 
deliverance of Donsciousness that, for example, we have free-will. 
Consciousness, MiU argued, can never tell us w hat it is possihh for us to 
do; this we can only learn from experieure. 'If our so-called con- 


1 S, V. RAsmmsen: Sir Widimi Hamittfm (1025^)^ W. H. S. Monck: 
miiom Hafffiiton (lEfii); John VcLtch: (188:^); I^ljt 

irticle on HftiTkiltDn in DJVit. Vcilth defencU HanulBon Mill S 

The niOrt important philt»ophitiI secdonj of Mill'i ExarmjtatiQft induded 
In E. NHRcrs 7. S. PhitQtophy afSdmtific Mrthod and in Briiish Empkual 
Phihiophfrt, ed. A. and K- Winth (1951). tbo A. Scih** Stpmih 
Phitasofdry fiaSs). HimiUon'a early ctsfty on Ttv PhHosofhy <?/ the 
dstionrS (iBap), reprinted in hia DiifmtiQm Qtl Phihrtqthy and Idieraiurt (lo^ajp 
conve^i the generfli spirit of hia phalosophy- 

■ The nrot impot tjint irucmber of the Scottish School after Hamilton's 
death, Jamta M*Coah, miRraEcd 10 America and poweifully reinforced the 
Scoliiah tnidirion tl^re. For decailt *« H, VV. ScKneider't Hulory of Arneman 
PhUoitihy { In eenenil, the Amencfi-Scottiah pKiloaopheiv were content 
to ’wniie tcit-booke for Colley nse* In France, the *eclectici«ii* of V. 
CmHin (Tifif Mutiny of Modern Philosophyt 182S-9), ^hich had oonsidemblff 
with Soittish philosophy, pla)*^ A vtry airrular role aa the ofEeial 
p^losophy of the ordinary teacher in ibfr French eaucsdoruil tyitem. 
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sdouaness of what we arc able to ictj be wTiics, ' is not borne out by 
expcdcncc, it is a delustofii It has no title to credence but as an 
ifiterp fetation of esperiefice* and if it is a false inlerpreuiiofip it must 
give vray/ 

This is the gcncial pattern of Mill*s aigument: what HamCton 
ascribes to the intuitions of consciousness, or Reid to ^Natural Belief^ 
are actually inferences from cxperienoe+ Milt's attempt to show that 
this is true of our belief in an * external world*—i.c. our belief in the 
existonoe of things which exist whether we are perceiving them or not— 
brings him cIom to Berkeley. 

In his essay on ^Berkeley's Life and Writings* (1S71), Mill ascribes 
two giuat discoveries to Berkeley. The first is his theory of \ision. 
We ordinarily believe that we immediately experience things as being 
at a distance from us^ but in fact^ according to Berkeley^ this belief 
arises as an uiferencc from our experience of muscular and visual 
sensationSp which we leam to interpret as signs of dbiance* This 
doctrine MiB describes as 'the earliest great triumph of analytic 
psychology over first appearances (dignified in some systems by the 
name of Natural Beliefs) . . - the power of the law of association in 
giving to artificial combinations the appearance of ultimate facts w-as 
then for the first time made manifest \ 

Berkeley's second great discovery waA that, as Mill expresses the 
matter, ^the externality we attribute to the objects of our senses* 
consists simply in the fact that 'our sensations occur in groupSp held 
together by a permanent law' \ But the defect in Dcrkclcy*s view, MiB 
thoughtp is that he do^ not apply in this cose tlie psychologleal methods 
of The Theory of Ftwbw; instead of arguing that our belief in permanence 
arises out of the operations of association, he ascribes to ideas a real 
permanence in the mind of God. Mill sets out so to modify Berkeley*® 
view as to give an account of our beHef in the uidcpendcnoe and per¬ 
sistence of material objects without ha\ing recourse to God. 

We need, he says, nvo general suppositions. Tlie first is that 
our mind contains expectations, i.e+ that it can form the idea of possible 
sensationSp sensations which we are not now feeling but could feel under 
different dreumstances^aa when vve say to ourselves * I should be cold 
ii the fire were to go out*« The second supposition is that the mind 
works assodativeiy: if twxi sensations have been experienced together 
they tend to be thought of as regularly going together, and if that 
association has been frequent and invariable we are eventually unable to 
sqjarate, even in imaguiation, the sensadoua concerned. 
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Just because we have ocpectadons, MjU argueSp we are able to 
coDEtruct for ourselves a world which eonsists only to a slight degree of 
the sensations we are at the moment cxpeiiendng. Suppose we go out 
of a room; we thinlr of its contents as existing EVen although we can 
no longer see them, because we should expect to experience certairi 
sensations were we to re-enter the room. ^Thc permanent existence 
of the room' is constituted by the fact that it is permanently possible for 
us to have certain sensations; our expectations of * possible sensations \ 
as a result of psychological processes which Mill describes in detail, 
give rise to our belief in what we cat! ^substance" or "matter" and 
imagine as existing within an ^extcraal world\ Matter, indeed^ Mill 
defines ^ "the permanent pc^ibliity of sensation", the "extemll 
wxjrld* as *thc world of possible sensations succeeding one another 
according to laws\ Far from being, as the Scottish school arguetl, a 
"direct deiiverance of consciousness", our belief in the existence of an 
externa] world is built up gradually by associative processes. 

Can a parallel account be given of our belief in the continuous 
existence of our owti mind? Mill thinks not, because mind includes 
not only Bensations but also memories and expectations; and these 
already incorporate within themselves the belief that I once had, or 
that f am to have, certain experiences, "If, therefore, we speak of 
the Mind as a seri® of feelings,' he wrote, *we are obliged to complete 
the statement by calling it a series of feelinga which is aw-are of itself 
as past or future; and w^e arc reduced to the alternative of believing that 
the Mind or Ego is something different from any series of feelings, or 
possibilities of them, or of accepting the paradox that something which 
er kypQihtsi is but a seKes of feelings can be aware of itself.^ In this 
statement of the case, some of Mill's successors thought they could see 
the breakdown of bis phenomenalism; to others it was a chailenge to 
restate phenomenalism in a more satisfactory' tvay, 

Hamilton w-aa not merely the champion of Natural Beliefs; he was 
famous as an exponent of "the philosophy of the unconditioned* or 
*tbe relativity of knowledge". Roughly speaking—MiU has no diifi^ 
culty in showing how %'priously Hamilton uses his key-phrases—this 
doctrine consists in asserting that although w^e are directly conscious of 
independently existing qualities of mind and matier, we have no direct 
acquaintance with mind-in-itsclf or matter-in-itself; we know ihmgs 
only as they are related to our experience of them, not as they exist in an 
^unconditioned" form* Hamilton's best knoivn disdple, Henry 
Manselp dissented from this doctrine in so far as k applied to our 
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knowledge of our sclf^ but applied it to the knowledge of God in his 
The Umits of Thought {1S5S). It is impossible, Manad 

argued* to know God as he k in himself: the descriptive epithets we 
apply to him must be taken analogically, not litemUy. To take them 
literally k to be kd into immediate contradictions.^ Thus If we say 
that God is good, this goodness, aocording to Manselp must differ from 
humian goodness not merely in degree but in kind. ' The infliction of 
pbyscal suffering, the pemussion of moral evil, the adversity of the 
good, the prosperity of the wicked,' Mansel wrote* 'these are facts 
which no doubt are reconcilable* W'e know not how* with the Inffnitc 
Goodness of God* but which cembly are not to be explained on the 
supposition that its sole and sufficient type is to be found in the finite 
goodness of man/ 

This attack on natural theology aroused the fuU fervour of Mill's 
moral Indignation. T vrill call no being good," he wrote* 'who is not 
what I mean when I apply that epithet to my fellow'-nrreatures; and if 
such a being <sji sentence me to heU for not so calling him, to hell 1 v^tU 
go/ Mill's own theology is most fully formulated in his posthumously 
published Three Essex's ore ReJigsoa (1S74).* His father had condemned 
Chrisrianity not merely as ^a mere delusion* but as 'a great moral 
evil ^—indeed as ^the greatest enemy of morality V Mill was inclined 
to express himself more moderately: * Experience,' he wrote* 'has 
abated the ardent hopes once entertained of the regeneration of the 
human race by merely negati^^e doctrine—by the destniedon of super¬ 
stition.* But he could not accept the conventional doctrine of a 
Creator who is at once omnipotent and benevolent: the most we are 
entitled to say* he thought^ is that there is some* although by no means 
decisive, evidence in favour of the supposition that the world w-as 
created by an ' intelligent Mind, whose power over his materials was not 
absolute, whose lo%'e for his creatures was not his sole actuating induce¬ 
ment, but who nevertheless desired their good*. This evidence, 
however, consists in the presence of design in nature; there are adapta¬ 
tions in nature of a kind which men would create had they the power* 

^ ^ Mansers b ngumcnE^,^ which caused a very edmi derahle tllr, are lubttantiafly 

^'ith ibOEc adii'BJiced by * Dtmea * ire Hume'a (Mti MaiUFiii 

Reitgicn. But ttwy were irseiitcd ire the Ungiinste of a HBniilti]iiiiB.n metaphysici* 
and w:uh sainethiiij^ of HatiultOn's crudidon. Not jbU meiTiber^ of the ' ScraRisb 
^hoor were prepared to icoepi the agnostie tendendcs in Homilcon^t work. 
&et, for rumple, H. Caldcm ood; Phitaaphy ef the In/initt ( i d54>, 

■ W, c. Ward: £jja>j on the PlahKrphy 0/ Theiim {l£S4). Ward, 

a lejicunH member of the Mo^emcni ' who was erenvened to Roman 

tn lB4Sh attacked Mill't phenomerutliam ire t^ name tiif a thi^rY 
of intuitive: truths \ This was MUt^s reoirB seining into Hfe again. 
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and which it is thcrd'afe reasonable to aoppose were created bj a more 
powerful—although iKst an □uinipotent^uiind. If Maosel were lightp 
Mill concludes, in supposing that the divine oiind is entirely difletreni in 
kind from the human mind, the sole argument for the existence of God 
w'Quid collapse. 

For the rest, we can if we like, MLQ thought, believe in immortality: 
there is no dedsive argument against iL The rational attitude to 
adopt in religiouB maitera is neither belief nor atheism but scepticism. 
It is not irrational^ howeverp to indulge our hopes. Our fundamental 
duty, Mill thought, is to fight for good and against evil; the belief that in 
this conflict we are " co-operating with the unseen being to whom we 
owe all that is enjoyable in hfe^ has value for Mill, in so Far as it helps to 
sustiin us in this struggle. The Religion of Humanity, the Religion of 
Duty^ which Comte envisaged cannot but be lent support, Mill wrote, 
by 'supernatural hopes in the degree and kind to which what 1 have 
called rational scepticism docs not refuse to sanction them.^^ It 
cannot be said that this modified rapture provoked any considerable 
entlnisiasm, whether amongst theologians or amongst the unregenerate 
materialists who were by this time taking the centre of the stage. 

^ Compaie and contrast F, W* iccouni 

of n Cfinvcnation with George Eliot; ^Taking as her text ihe duct words 
which have been used M ofien pji the liupirtnir irumpti^eJls of oian—the 
Wtmh GcmI, ImmortaSityt Duty— eHc piooaunccd wiih lerrible tfl mesCnjcss, 
how ificonceivablc wai the Erst^ how unbelievable the second, ind yei bow 
peremptory and absolute ihc third.’ This waa suict Comfian Fo^idvbrti, as 
expounded by G«orj^ Elict'a lovcr^ the phllos^ber George Henry I^wet, in 
the eighteen-fifties, and by such mfluentkl wtiteiB na Fiedciic Harriaon and 
HxEtiei Martineaut it found exprea^ion m the fotmadon of the Lomlon Fgnfrvift 
Society (iI 67 >. 


CHAPTER TWO 


MATESIMh^SM, SATITRALISM AND ACNOSTTICISM 

T he phrase ^ninetecotli-cemury materialism 'm now a familiar 
ODc; often enough it la so yaed as to suggest that materlaliSTn is a 
purely nineteenth-century product, a phJidsophlcaJ CAptcssicn of 
the horrors of industrialigm^ the money'grabbing of the ^neft" rich^^ 
and the 'hand facts' of Mr. Gradgrind. In fact, however, nineteenth- 
century material ism h, for the most part, a refurbishing of eighteenth- 
century Tnateriaiism, and that derivea, not very remotely, from Ancient 
Greece. Materialism, indeed, is almost as old as philosophy: its 
ninctcemh-eentuiy* exponents restated it in the language of contempor¬ 
ary scienoe-^that is one reason why their writings now 'date'^—but 
they had little to say that vi'as philosophically originaL Most of them, 
in fact, were not philosophers at all, in any but the moat extended sense 
of that accommodating word' they were sdentistE, usually physiologists 
or biologisu^ and their matcriahsm, so they allcgcdp was a direct 
deduction from the discoveries of natural science, not the product of 
philosophical Bpeculation. 

This is particularly true of the German materblists of the eighteen- 
fifties, men like L. Bilchner,* whose Fierce and Malter (1855) quicUy 
established Itself as 'the Bible of the materialists\ In Germany, one 
must alwaji's nmteniber, mth its State-controlled universities, there 
was an 'offidaJ' philosophy—at this time a watered-down version of 
Hegelianism, dedicated m the defence of 'the spiritual life' against the 
inroads of natural science, and of the State against radical reform- 
Naturally enough, its official position brought philosophy into disrepute 
wherever in Germany new forces were abroad^ a disrepute accentuated 
by the complete failure of Gcnnan idealism to comprehend the empirical 
spirit of natural science, its attempt to lay down a p™r!—by means of 
'natural philosophy^—just whatt in detaih the world must be like. 
Natural science, men like Buchner were driven to reply, has no need of 
philosophy; from its own resources it can produce a general picture of 

^ See F. Lah]^; HiiUrry MateritiluTfl (iSSS); J. T+ Merzt Hiiiory id 
Europtim Tfurtight in tkf Niinf^ih Ctn^yry (i^>; R. B. Ptrry: Pr£i^t 
philtnophuitl (iQia); P+ A R. Janet: Thi Moifriaium o/ iht Prrifnt 

Day (Enjj. trani . by G- Mawon, 
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the worlds finrdy ba^d upon empirical inquiry and not m the least 
dependent upon philosophical speculation. 

This ^wotJd’Vitw* was maierialisdc. ^Science,' according to 
BQchner, 'gradually establishes the face that macrocosmic and micro- 
cosmic existence obeys, in its origin, life^ and decay, mechanical laws 
inherent in the things themselves, discarding every kind of super- 
naturalism and idealism in the explanation of natural events/ To 
the objection that ^ inert matter ' could never give rise to the active life 
of the spirit, Buchner replied that matter is no/ inert; there is no matter 
without force. Equally, he argued, there is no force without matter; 
every agent is material. 

Buchner's formula—"no force without matter; no matter without 
force'—was particularly directed against supematumllsm; as such it 
supplied a 'philosophy" for the vigorous Continental radical move¬ 
ment, which was as critical of tlie Church as it was of the State.^ Ohcii 
enough, the German materialists deliberately set out to shock, as in 
Karl Vogt^s pronouncement in his Physiological Eplsiles (1847) that 'the 
brain secretes though^ just as the liver secretes bile"; this was part of 
their campaign against the rcspcctabilitLea of Idealism. 

In England, the social and intellectual situation was quite difFerent. 
Mill was ceitalnly not "a lackey of the State'^—the charge ordinarily 
directed by scientihe radicals against Conlmcntal philosophy—nor did 
he try, in the words of Bilchncr's criticism of German Idealism, 'to 
construct nature by thought rather than to ob^rve il^ And there was 
nothing revolutionary in England, as there had been In Germany^ in 
Buchner's proclamation that' it hes in the nature of philosophy to be 
common property—depositions which cannot be grasped by every 
educated person are scarcely worth the paper they are written on". 
Yet when German materialEsm came to England, its impact—for all 
tliat, in the characteristic Etiglish maimer, its violence w^as mitigated, its 
radicalism deprccatecb its outspokenness muted—was none the less 
sensational. 

In hb Essay on Litcrly Mill had remarked] *Wlth us, heretical 
opinions . p . never bla^e out far and widep but continue to smoulder 
in the narrow circles of thinking and studious persons among whom they 
originate ,. , and thus is kept up a state of things very satisfactory to 
some miuds^ because^ without the unpleasant process of fining or 
Imprisoning anybody, it maintains all prevailing opinions outw^cUy 

* Thus, for ctEmpje, BCchfUr'A uW Maft^ u the 
teooimnendcd bj- the nihilist Basamv in Turgenevas Father 
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undisturbed, while k does oot absolutely inieidict the exercise of 
reason by dissentients afflicted by the malady of thought/ This 
convenient social airangetnent was disrupted by the new scientilic 
poblicista, men like J, TyndaC, T, H. Huxley, W. K. Cliiford^in 
descending order of respecubiiity—who, for the first time, took science 
to the working'inan, and with science, those heretical ideas about God 
and the soul which had previously been confined to a dosed circle of 
'intcllectuak*- 


Their arguments w-ere more effective, from a purely p o lemical 
point of view, than the nasonings of phUosophers, which generally 
have about them a superfine air. more than a suspicion of logie'chopping 
and word-play, to an audience ujifamiliar with the philosophical 
tradition. Science was gaining ground rapidly, pulled along, we might 
say, by the loootnodre, which for the first time made tangible the 
adv^ta^ of scientific progress. And the scientbr had new and 
fascinating facts at his disposal, facts which seemed to make it more and 
more difficult to believe in God, freedom and immortality~at least in 
their popular acceptation. 


These new discoveries came from a variety of sources. First, 
there was physiology. The discovery that a frog could perform appar¬ 
ently pniposefui actions even when its brain and with it, presumably, 
its consciousness, had been cut off from the source of sCunulation sug¬ 
gested that atl apparently purposeful actions might bt automatic or 
reflex reactions to stimuli—‘ a frog with half a brain having destroyed 
more theology than all the doctois of the Church with their whole 
brains could build up again.’* E. Du Bois-Rcymond’s work on Attimai 
(184S), similarly, did much to diminish the mysteriousness of 
physiological processes by assimUating them to familiar physical laws. 
And these are only exaniplcs. 


In physics the theoiy of ’conservation of energy’, which H, 
Helmholtz (1847) had applied to organic as to inorganic life, told 

«e A. w. Bnmn; Thi Metaf^ttcal SocUty 
‘SwektD?’ which’Storks'll Hiixte^ 

(fdcn^ V“ Asmuwh Ltdit suphat 

* por^t ef her fattier—Leslie Stephen is ^Tr. 
^ fnefids m To tlm ligkihtm^ Geotto Mendith's 

'Vtutin SVfiitford- iVM an S^lSn. F w 


--—anfl Ce(L tr, rgoojv 

For J="*!inioti’i’ aowen'i) srimoti in The Rtp^ie, 

Zt An^^ fsniatis frog «« T. H, Huxley's ‘Of the H>Vd«hc*is 
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against the view that roefl can uifiucnee the oourse of events by the 
exercise of a personal force {ffcc-will) which forms no part of the general 
energy-system; in chemistry the synthesis of tirea (iSaS) destroyed the 
supposition that there is an impassable gap between the chemistry of 
the living organkm and the chemistry of the laboratory* Meanwhile^ 
L. A. Quctelet, as a result of his study of ' moral statistics ^ disclosed in 
his SuT tHomme that 'in everyihing which coficcms crime, the 

same numbers recur with a constancy which cannot be itiistshen; and 
this is the ease even with those crimes which seem to be quite indepen¬ 
dent of human foredght, such, for instance, as murders\ How could 
this oonatancy be teconcUedj men asked, with the traditional doctrine 
of free-will? In a different sphere, the application of 'Higher Crid- 
cLam' to the Bible^ testing its authenticity by the ordinary canons of 
schobrshiph considerably diminished the force of any appeal ^ga$nsl 
science to the infallibility of scripture doctrine. 

Then there was Darwin*^ The ^religion of science', as 'the 
Monslgnort' described It in Disraeli's Loihmr (1870), has two ingredi¬ 
ents: ^Instead of Adam, out ancestry is traced to the most grotesque 
of creatures; thought is phosphorus, the soul complex nei^cs, and our 
moral sense a secretion of sugar.' The English ingredient in this 
^ religion Darwinian theory of evolution^—was no less potent 

than German medical-materialism. Darrein himself did not at first 
(The Origin of Speciet^ 1S59) explidily apply the evolutionaTy theory to 
Man. ^You ask me whether I shall discuss man,^ he wrote in 1357^ 

' I think 1 BhaU avoid the whole subject as so surrounded by prejudice.' 
But others—Huxley^ for example^ in his M^rCs Pkee in iVia/ure (1863)— 
were quick to make the application^ as did Darwin himself in T/uf 
Dtsrmt of Man (1871). 

The theory of ev'olution as such^ the view that the animal species 
which now surtoimd us have gradually developed their present char¬ 
acteristics over a long period nf time, was by no mcatis first promulgated 
by Darwb, and even his special hypothesis of" natural selection' had 
its forerunnera/ But at Darwin's hands evolution matured into a 
well-dcirclopcd scientific theory^ and took a form which admiiably 
accorded with prevailing tendencies in biological and social theory* 

^ See R. W. G. HingEton: Darmn CiS34» with Bibliography). 

■ See T. H. Huxley: 'ET^ijlutiori in Biolqgy^ (i^tB), wptinted in Sfirms 
ami Cultirrt; E. Cfissirer: Thf PrMan cf A, O* Lov'^y? 

The Greal Chmn of Bei^ {^ 936 )* B.. H. Shryockt *Thc Stianj^ Cafe of 
Thecry of Natural Selection^ in Sltidks snd Enayt in the 0/ Saenee 
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No 'vital m]ge% no anttropomorphically conedved 'dedfe to better 
thcmsdvo'j had now to be ascribed to evolving epecios; those vaiis- 
tions c&tsbiished themselves fitmly which could cope with the uncessuig 
stmgglc for resources, a struggle the economist MaJthus had already 
detected (1798) in human history. 

'I he effect of DajiAin^s w'ork ’ft'os still further to imdennine the view 
that Man stands over and sgajnst Nature as a |K)tentia]Jy supematural 
being. Fuithemnorej it seemed to destroy that argument from design 
on which, so Mill had aigued, a natufal theology must depend. For if 
the 'htness' of the human organism for the euviromuent in which it 
finds itself arises from an interplay between chance \'anatioris and 
fluctuating circumstances* * fitness' can no longer he regarded as 
evidence of a special divine dispensation. 

Altogether* the prospects for reli^on were alamikig, to aay the least 
of it. A w^ave of materialism, atheism, and determimstn could quite 
reasonably be expected. And these were the doctrines which their 
opponents thought they dctefitcd in the wridugs of Huxley and his 
fellow-publicists. 

Huxley* however, denied w'ith some heat that he was either a 
materialist or an atheist. Certainly he believed that human beings 
are conscious automata but he was not, he cxplalnod, a materialLSti 
even if he rejected every aigument for the existenee of God, he told 
his readers, he was not an atheist—indeed^ if God be defined as ‘the 
uifinite and absolute', Huxley was prepared to subscribe himself a 
theist, for ' energyhe thought* was both infinite and absolute. He 
admitted to being a determinist but that, he said, was a perfectly 
respectable view, orthodox Calvinism in fact,* 

Huxley’s attitude to matenallam most effectively jllustrates the 
pcculiaiities of his philosophy. For die true materiaJist—he refers 
to Biichner—whatever exists Is a modification of matter and force. 
But consciousness, Huxley argues, b not such a modification* although 
It b ^ intbnately connected' with a maierbl organism. The nature of 
this inttmate connexion^ is more closely defined in Huxley's 'epi- 
phenomenalism', as presented in his 'Of the Hypothesis that Animab 
are Automata". ‘The consciousness of brutes," he said, "would 
appear to be related to the mechanism of their body simply as a. collaterat 
product of its WTirking, and to be as completely without any power of 
modifying that working as the steam-whbtlc which accompanies the 

^ Momti ' (1SS6) reprinted in Eiiaji Upon S^mt CttKiroutried 
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work of»locomotive cji|^e is withoui influence upon its mdchi&ery/ 
(This very metaphor, by the way, comes straight from Biichoer.) 
What is tnie of brutes is true also of meiL 'Consciousness*^ does notf 
and cannot, act since it has no energy of its ovm], it is merely ^given ofF^ 
by the workings of the brakt—the tneffectuaJ ghost of an entity. 

So far, tJna is Gennan matenajism in English clothing. But now 
comes a sudden tivist to the argument. "The arguments used by 
Descartes," Huxley announces* "to show that our certain knowledge 
does not extend beyond our states of consdonsness . . . appear to be 
irrefragable." Mind is only an "aura* of matter:: all the same, he 
argues, ^>ne certa.inty is the existence of the mental world*. 

This philoaophical impasse delighted Huxley^ who in his boot on 
Hume warmly rcconunended Hume"s "mitigated scepticism". 

It gave him all the more reason for being an "agnostic"—a w'ord of his 
own coinage.^ 'The problem of the ultimate cause of existence is one 
which seems to be absoluiely out of reach of my poor pow^crx*““Uiat 
is Huxley's regular reply to those who accuse him of atheism and 
materialism. Huxley and his feUow-pubhclsts w^cre, Indeed, the most 
exasperating of controversialists. They could ahvaj's dude their critics 
with cries of * Of course, we don^t rgaify daim to know ^ The Bishops 
might agrt^ with Lenin that "in iiuxlcyp agnosticism serves as a fig-ltaJ 
for matcrialisra'; hut Huxley wns content fo reply that "If 1 were 
forced to choose between Materialism and Idealism, 1 should elect for 
the latter*^ What more wras there to be said? 

So convenient a doctrine naturally did not lack supporters. Darwin 
himself came to describe hia attitude to religion as "agnostic"; Leslie 
Stephcn"s Agriostic'i Apoh^ published as an essay m 

1876) lent to agnosticism the weight of his authority 13 an historian of 
ideas; in Gennany E. Du Bois-Rc)Tnond created a considerable stir 
with an address on Tki Limifatiam cf Naiwat Knt?uriedgs w^hich was 
at once anti-reijgjous and agnostic^ in the best English manner.^ But it 
was left to Herbert Spencer to develop an agnostic-evolutionaiy philoso¬ 
phy which sw'cpt the world.* To a large degree, of course, hia System 

^ R. FUm: Agnatfititm 

■Tbt addrai (167^) i* rcpdntcd in hii Addtfufj It cndi with 

the word ' lgn 4 nibEmu 9 \ whi^ becamti the mottp of Urmact 

» \\\ H, Hudwn; Hcrb^i Spm£€r H. Elliot: Hffhni spemer{t^i^) S 

W. Jama; 'Spenocr^s Autobio^phy In Afmort^ W Sludiei (1911); J. 
Martmeaui ' Science ^ N«ciciicc und Fdith" md Addiffistf, 

VoL III. 1S91U John Dtw'Ev: 'The Phuk^phical Wort of Spencer' {PR, 
1904): Ai S. Pringlc-Piiiiterwni ^Tht Life md Philosophy of He^fpcrt Spencer* 
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0/ Symhettc FhHasophy (1861-93) ^ttfacted attention as biology, 
psychology, sociology, rather ihao as philosophy; his Edumiwn (1861) 
did a great deal to spread bis reputation' and his vigorous defence 
of privste enterprise in The Man versus ike Siafe{iS^) won him fame iq 
quarters where philosophy seldom penetrates. Bui the philosophical 
doctrine he set out in his First Priufifiles^ the opening volume of his 
Synthetie PhUosophy^ were, in themselves, sufficient to amuse the 
enthusiasm of his contemporaries. 

He 13 tiy^ing to do two things^ first, to reconcile scieocc and rcHgioa, 
and secandly, to find a place for philoaophy in a world which Beemed to 
be partitioned between the special sciences. On the fiist point, he 
quotes at length from Hamiltan and hlansel to show that "ultiinate 
scientific ideas arc all represeotative of realities which cannot be com¬ 
prehended \ The scientist, he concludes, "more than any other, truly 
knows that in its ultimate nature nothing can be knowTi\ Even if 
physics resolves all matcriaJ objects into manifestations of force in 
Space and Time, the nature of matterp Spencer assures us, is still as 
mysterious as ever, since force. Space and Time ‘pass all understand- 
iog^; even If all mental actions can be reduced to collections of 
sensations, mhid is still: an enigma, for the scientist 'can give no 
aceoum of sensations themselves or of that which is consdotis of 
sensatlons\ Thus Scieoce, as Spencer interprets it, leads us to the 
Unknowable, 

Furthermore, this Unknowable is apprehended as a Pow cr, although 
an Incomprehensible One (the capita] letters arc Spencer's). Hamilton 
was right, Spencer argues, in asserting that we have no definite oon- 
Bciousness of anything but the Relative, but wrong tn concluding that 
we can know nothing of the non-reJative; we have, In fact, ‘ an indefinite 
consciousness which cannot be formulated’ of the Absolute. Had we 
no consciousness whatever of the Absolute, Spencer argues, it would 
not cv^en make sense to say that our ordinary consciousness is of the 
Relative^ for W'e could not answer the question ’Relative to what?* 
To give any account of the W'orld w^e meet in experience, he concludes, 
we must think of the appearances with w^hich experience presents us as 


Ji™., 19^); J^iah Royce: Herbert Speneer-, Estimate and a Rmeu 
C. S. Schiller: *SpcnMf' -1 r-» -«- 


(1904): F, C. S. Schiller: * Spencer^ Jirit, 1911). Netc Ln^v^ky't 

of bi£ romance in Chethov'^i The Duel fiftoi): be^n with, 

wc niu luHset, and aim evenings, and vowa, and Spcocci:, and jdei^ and 

playrd by Spencer'^ FirMt FVifKi^ej In 
Olivic Schrtmer-i The Stt^ 0/ air AJritan FoFTn (isTj). ^ 
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mamfcstalions of an Actuality beyond. ' And tlua consciousness of an 
incomprehensible Power/ according to Spencer, "is just that con¬ 
sciousness on which jodigioii dwells.^^ 

ReligiOD thus given its rights as an indcEnite consciousness, which 
cannot be formulated, of an Incomprehensible Powtf* Spencer had 
still to allocate to philosophy its proper task. He defines it as * com¬ 
pletely-unified knowledge*, in contrast with the "partly-unified 
knowledge* of science. The philosopher, as Spencer envisages his 
duties, unifies the sciences by discovering principles of "the highest 
degree of generality", which he can then csthibit at work in the various 
special sciences. Thus, like many another nineteenth-century philoso¬ 
pher—G. H- Lewea^ for example*—Spencer thinks of philosophy as an 
empirical en-tiuiry, scientific in spirit, but distinct from the special 
Ecknees in virtue of its greater generality. 

Spencer then sets to work to discover these general principles; of 
the many he formulates the best known is his law of evolution and 
dissolution. Spencer was an evolutionist before Darw'in. Darwin"s 
biology is m his cyea merely a special lUustTattoo of a general principle; 
evolution is a cosmic law% not confined in its operations to biolcgica] 
species. (Dar^vin remarked in a letter to Fiske, 1874, that "with the 
exception of special points I do not even understand H* Spencer's 
general doctrine^) ^Evolution,' Spencer pronounces, an inte¬ 
gration of matter and concomitant dissipation of motion; during w^hich 
the matter passes from an indefinitep incoherent homogeneity to a 
definite coherent heterogeneity; and during which the retained motion 
undergoes a parallel tfanaformation.' * His Synthttk Philoiophy is an 
application of this principle to biology, psychology and sociology^ the 
morganic sciences being omitted as not being of such "immediate 
importance"—although his critics w^re swift to allege more substantial 
reasons for his not venturing into this field. The very circumstances 

^ cf, Fredtnc Harrison^1 viffomits critic^] art^ck in The Nmeteinih^Cenh^* 
(Rlurch, i884V^rtrprinted in the Pelican volume Ninfiantk-Ccniiay Optmon 
fed. Goodwirii)—lentitlcd ^The Ghost of a Religion '. Note also r. H. 

Bnidlcy's- comment; ^Mr. Spencer's attiiude to^wrdi the Unknowable seemi 
a propofil to nkc aomeihing for God simply wie do not know vi-hat the 

devil it can bc.'^ 

^ cT. J r Kaminsky: ' The Ernplricdl Mctaph>V-tcs of Geor^ Henry LeV^'eS" 
in JHI Hi* main work wti* PrM^ms cf Lift ana Mind (tSyi-ol- 

Sc« pUd a. ^in: 'G. H. Lew4^ on the Pc»iiUalei oi Experience’ {Mind, 1676). 

* For t cniicum of Spenocr't me of thi* formuJs, «ee J. Ward: 
and Agnaitinm (i89p][; H- 3. Shelton: ^Spencer'i Formula of Evolution' 
{pjf, 19 ns). 
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which won for the Synthetic Phihsophy such contemporary renown— 
the fact that it was a systematic guide lo the mpidly developing bio¬ 
logical and 5€x:ial sciencea—now "date^ it badly. As Mill wrote: 
' Spencer throws himself with a certain deliberate impetuofiity into the 
last new theory that chimes with his general way of thinking/ His 
contributions to mora] and political philosophy still have a certain 
interest hgt we shall look in vain to Spencer for any rigorous discussion 
of philosophical issues. He is the nineteenth-century publicist par 
txccUmce. 

Of course^ there were other evolutionary ' philosophers ^ One of 
them, Ernst Haeckel, in his Thg Piddle of the Universe (1899] wrote a 
text-book of post-Darwinian naturalism which is still widely lead. He 
had none of Darwin^a qualms or unccrtaindcsi ^Natural selection^' 
he wrote, *is a mathematical necessity of nature that needs no further 
proof/ Nor would he have subscribed himeclf an agnostic: 'Evolu¬ 
tion is henccfoith the magic word by w'hich we shall solve all the riddle 
that surround us, or at least be set on the road to their solution/ 
Agnosticism* to Haeckel, was simply a form of obscurantism, an 
accusation he particularly directs against Du Bois-Reymond in his 
Freedom m Sci^ce and Teaching (1S7S). But his polemics in that 
volume have as their main target a fellow biologist, R. Virchow', who had 
recently proposed a compromise with Religion. Science, Virchow 
thought, should concern itself with * facts* only, leading all 'specula¬ 
tion about consciouaness’ to the Churches or even to the State, which 
has the right to lay It down that disturbing speculations should not be 
promulgated^ 

Haeckel would liave none of this. Ho denied, in the first placcp that 
^facts^ and 'speculation', science and philosophy* can be sharply 
separated, ‘All true science*' be w'rote, Vis natural philosophy^-—a 
startling statement at a time when '^natuial philosophy' w-a^ generally 
identified with the w'ilder speculations of the post-Hcgclian School. 
Such a philosophy* he argued^ must take the fonn of 'Monism’, 
defined as the view that 'a v^ast, uniform* uuintcmjpted and eternal 
process of development obtains throughout all nature; and that all 
uatural phenomena without exception* from the motions of the heavenly 
bodies and the fall of a rolling stone to the growth of plants and the 
oonsciousness of men* obey one and the same great law of causarioo; 
that all may be ultimately referred to the mcehanics of atoms*. It 
should be added that each of these atoms, aexording to Haeckel* has a 
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soul;^ but thia view diat souls are eveiywberc aud that, as he expresses 
the matter in L^t Words on Evolution [1905)+ ^ God is the all-embradng 
essence of the woiid^ and is one * ^ ^ with space-filling matter* did 
nothing to scxjthe the feelings of theologians^ This was '^thc religion 
of science" in a form far mare disreputable than Hujdey*& agnosticiaiii, 
and against it the critics of nineteenth-century materialism have par- 
ticuiarly inveighed. 

Yet other versions of evolurionaiy philosophy emerged in America,* 
There the great publicist was John Fisbe in hJs Oulliries c/ Cosmic 
Pkiloiopi^ (1^74) and The Idea of God as Affected lij' Modern Knou kd^e 
(i 3 & 6 )i Fiskc enthusiastically adopted Bpenceris resolution of "the 
apparent antagonism benveen Seienoe and Religion*. But the 
Untnou^ble, m Fi3kc"s philosophy, assumes a distinctly more Christian 
form: "The inhnite and eternal Power that is manifested in every 
pulsation of the universe is none other than the living God.* At first 
the great stronghold of Naturalism^ evolution was aoon adapted, as we 
shall see later, to the purposes of IdcaUsm.* Scientific disooverica have 
not uncoitimonJy been thus amenable to the dis'crse intentions of 
philosophers. 

Of all the varieties of nineteenth-century materialism the most 
infiucntial, if inJiuence can be assessed by counting the number of 
professed disciples, has been the ^dialectical materialism" of the 
Marxists. But tliis Infiuence is a result of what can only be described, 
from the standpoint of a history of philosophy^ as "an accident of 
history^. Like acholasticlsm^ which also can count its adherents in 
thousands, k is a philosophy which is intimately associated with a 
particular set of social institutions—in this case, with the Soviet Union 
and the Communist Party—exerting very little influence except on 
philosophers who are committed to those institutions^ but claiming 
their unconditional allegiance. 

It is not at all easy to give a clear account of dialectical material- 

* In EnglMd, similarly, Clifford miuTUnirusd that “the cenjUta 

entirely of m3Ad-&tufF.^ That Jh the prindpal thesis of his essay *Qu the 
Nsnife of in ThcmscISTs' (Eml published iti Af/nd, t npiintEd in 

Lecium ami E^toys^ 1^79). Hl» critta pointed out that CliJIord\ 'miDd^ 
stuff' wna extraordinarily like whal cither meant maner. G. J. 

Rdmanea in Mimi, Moimn a»d Momm (1E95) developed Cliffctd^a view in a pan- 
paycKUt direcrion. 

^ M. H. Fi&ch: ' Evolution in American Philosophy ^ {PRf 1947); H. W. 
Schneider t Hritory of ATntticon Phifotophy (1946)^ F, F+ ^Slencr^ Eveluiwn 
and the Foundeti oj Prcig^niim (1949). 

■ To noihinii of the ingenultief of Jamea M’Cosh who. id The Reli^om 
Aspect o/EtTo/uricm (iB&BJ. interpmtEd the Darwinian theory of Darurol scIcctLan 
as a biologicaJ erpieuion of Cal^'iiujm, with God oa the Crtai Selector. 
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brn\^ Not uncommonly, its cfitics identify Mandan matcmlism 
with the ^medicai materialism^ of Buchner and hia associates. 
Buchner probably did something to prepare the intcliectunl atmosphere 
for Marxism; the fact remains that FredeKck Engels in bis Ludtuig 
Fruirbaj^h and the Outcomff of Ciatsical German Phtlaophy (]88B) 
dismisses the medical materialists as S'ulgarising pedlars* and 
'hedge-p^cache^s^ Neither Marx nor Engels had any sympathy with 
BQchner^s attack on ^speculative* philosophy, in the name of science* 
They admit only two masters—Hegel and Feuerbach* 

VV*hat is now best-known in Feuerbach^s teaching* b medical 
materialism with a vengeance— hh dtetum that *man is what he eats*— 
but this doctrine belonged to his later days. The Feuerbach who 
aroused the enthusiasm of Marx and Engels w^as the Feuerbach who in 
his Critique of the Hegelum Philos&phy (183^) argued that Hegelian 
metaphpics is simply theology m disguise—* the last refiige^ die last 
ladonai support of thcolog>''™-and in his Essence of ChrisiMouity (i84t) 
that theology itself is a confused, fantastic^ w^y of depicting social 
relationships. Man makes God, he said, in his own image: "Religion 
is the dream of the human mind." Yet a dream* he argued* b not 
quite devoid of reality: ^we see real things, but in the entnmemg 
splendour of imagination and caprice instead of in the simple daylight 
of roJity and necessit)'/ Feuerbach's object w'as to "open the eyes' 
of theology; like Comte, he hoped to substitute a ^ Religion of Humanity \ 
based on love, for what he regarded as the * fantasies' of supematuralism. 

Feuerbach, the Marxists thought, had destroyed metaph)'sic$ and 
religion in a single blow^ leaving only "nature", as something to be 
studied by observadoD, not deduced by ^thought*! But in reacting 
against Hegel, Marx argued, Feuerbach had failed to appreebte Hegel's 
great contribution to philosophy—his dialectical method. What wus 
this dialectic? Engels summarises its three main law^s in hb Dialectics 
of Nature (written 187^-83; first publbhed 1927); the law^ of the 
transformation of quantity into quality, ihc law of the interpenetration 
of opposites, the law of the negation of negation The first can be 
illustrated by the fact that when the temperature of w:atcr is lowered^—a 

^ For nn cxpoflition tee M. ComforUi: Matetiatitm (3 

iC5^'”4)i T. Ar l&ck^on: Diutecties (1936). Cdtitai uicIiuIe M. Bustnun; 
Marxiim, is If Saencef Ci04Ea); H- Acton; The lUuu'on of the Epeeh (19551; 
VL Popper: 'lAluU h Dtfllcctic?* (AfiW, [940); J, Andenonr Phil¬ 

osophy ^ (AJP, t95S>. Mon himself never prestnted hi* phi]MOphiCdl vievrt 
in iny djcuiE; Etij^k im thi: philosopher of Marxism. Note that ate noi here 
disettasmg ^the nuterialEst corveeption of history ^ w hich is a UiEcicnt mattern 

* S. Hook: From Higd lo Mars 
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change in quantity— it turns into ice, i.e. changes in qualityi the second 
by the presence of contradictions in nature^ the third by the way these 
contradictions are resolved into a higher unity. 

The main controversy turned around these two last laws. E> 
Duhring’ in his Coitru o/FMotopfty (iSys) was sharply cridcal: 'There 
are no contradictions in things,' he wrote, ‘or, to pot it in anodier 
way, contradiction applied to reality itself is the apes of absurdity. 
To which Engeb repUcs (Anii-DiiAring, 1878) that this is true only 
when wc consider things as static. ‘Motion itself, he argued, is a 
contradiction: even simple material change can come about only 
through a body being in one pbcc and in another place, being in one 
place and also not in it.’ Engels goes on to give other examples, which 
bring out the unusual, not to ssy peculiar, manner in which he uses the 
word 'contradiction’: as when he talks of 'the contradiction between 
the inniunemblc masses of germs which nature produces in such 
prodigality and the slight number which can come to maturity’ or of 
‘the glaring contradiction' between capitalistic modes of production 
and capitalistic forces of production. 

The 'negation of negation* EHihring had also rejected as 'Hegelian 
word-juggling’. But, Engels replies, negations of negations are 
perfectly familiar both in science and in e«ryday life. Consider the 
algebraic magnitude ‘a*. Negated, this becomes ' — a'; negate that 
nation, and the result b *a-’, the origiiml positive magnitude 's’ 
rabed to a higher power. Again, he argues, □ barley-plant negates the 
seed from wluch it arises; this negation produces a crop of seed, which is 
thus the negation of a negation—seed at a higher level. 

It will be sufficiently obvious that ‘negation’, like 'contradiction', 
has to be understood in a peculiar and undefined sense, in which to 
multiply by ‘ — I*, to multiply by ‘ —a', and to develop from seed itito 
plant arc all 'negations*. Is ‘matter’ more strictly defined? At 
thb point, Marx and Engeb keep close to Feuerbach. ‘I do not 
generate,’ wrote Feuerbach, ‘the object from the thought, but the 
thought from the object; and I hold that alone to be an object which has 
an existence beyond one's own brain.' This doctrine, which Feuer¬ 
bach describes, indifferently, either as ‘reaUsm* or as ‘materialism’ 
is the essence of Msfxian materialism. By 'matcrialbm', indeed, the 
Marxists usually mean what it is more customary to call representa- 
tionalism — the view that 'the concepts in our heads' are ‘images of 

^ DQhringE llAdtus awn ^ikrklyof matciiimam ta nudntniD. Sec |L Uaffding: 

0/ Modtm PMton^hy, Val. 11 , Eng. tnuis. 
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real thulga^ Thus ui V. Leitin^s MaH^ialuin and Empirio-CTiikism 
(igckS) matter m defined as "that whkh, acting upon our sen$e-organs 
produces sensation; matter is the objective reality given us in sensation*. 

Then Berkeley's criticiem has to be aiiEwered^ that if matter is not 
itself a sensation but only "'that ^vhich gives rise to sensationwe can 
have no evidence that there is such a thing. Berkeleyp Engels admits, 
is 'hard to beat by mere aigumentation"* 'But/ he goes on* ^before 
there was argumentationp there was action. In the beginning -waA the 
deed.^^ In our practical dealings with things, he argues, we learn to 
distinguish between those ideas which do, and those which do not, 
'copy material things'.^ Tim was the doctrine Mara had already 
sketched in his Theses on Feuerhaeh (1845): 'The question whether 
objective truth be attributed to human thinking k not a question of 
theory but is a practical question,' This side of Mantism leads it into 
dose relations with pragmatism/ 

Thus, to summarise, diale^caJ materialism is the theory that things 
exist independently of us and arc 'reBected' in our minds as ideas. 
These objective existences, as w^ell as our ideas of them^ are in a constant 
state of flux^ the flux w^hich Engels describes as the overcoming of con¬ 
tradictions, the negation of negations. Thus Alatx rejects what, m 
Capital (1S67), he calls ‘die abstract materialism of natural science, a 
materialism that excludes history and its process', the materialism, that 
is, which thinks of natural obj ects simply as arrangements of unchanging 
atoms. This Hegelian emphasis on flux has helped dialectical material¬ 
ism to win the allegiance of more than one sdentist, in a period when 
science, too, has turned against the more primitive forms of atomism/ 
The very vagueness of dialectical materialism, in contrast with those 
forms of nineteemh-centuiy materialism which depend upon the 
deBnitions of matter^ and 'force' which were then current, has made 
of it a fleidbk polemical weapon. 

^ tf. G.. Paul: * Leninas Theory of Berception^ T93S), 

* S. Hook't interprtticicn of Mane, eftpecLiilly in roKOnit ihe Undtriimdin^ 
qf Kart Marx (19^3), mmt fulJy iUiucraiei this alTiJiation. 

* J. B. 3 . HnJdiinc : The Matxttt Phihtophy aisd ihf Scifttus {r^jfi); H. Levy; 
A PhUataphy fifr a Af^em Man {193^) viill »-cwnples. 
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TOWARDS TTIE ABSOLUTE 


N one pf the niDctetnth-ceritury scientific pubUcista is of any 
great importance as a philosopher. Yet their work had a con¬ 
siderable impact upon the dcvclppment of philosophy^ just as 
the eidstcoce of an undensTirld affects the lives of respectable dtizens 
who never venture into k. Materialism and atheism could no longer he 
dismissed as the secret vices of a few eccentric individuals. There was 
much philosophical shutting of viindoivs and dosing of doors; in some 
quarters, philosophy was henceforth pursued mainly as a defence of 
religion and tradidonal morality against tlie inroads of the mechanical 
world-view.^ Furthermore, the security of philosophy itself was 
threatened. Rough voices accused it of barrenness^ eiuptinesSp futility. 

In Germany, the advance of the physical Bcicnccs—assisted by 
Uitcmal diasensions within Hegelianism—^brought to mins with 
astomshing lapidity the whole stmeture of po&t-Kantlan IdeaUsm. 
Everywhere the cry arose; "back to Kant!'^ The new Kandans, 
however, w^ere by no means of one mind about the tendency of Kanf s 
teaching. Some restricted their attention to Kant's Crtlfr^e 0/ JVe 
jRroron, with its critical analj'sls of the foundations of human knowledge; 
such an analysis, they argued, is the only proper task for philosophy in a 
scientific age. Others sought bspiration in hk Cniiqu^ of FreeUxat 
Reason^ which they interpreted as subordinating science to morality 
and religion^ or in his Crilique of which they took to assert 

that ends, purposes, values, axe the clue to the understanding of art, 
science and religion alike. 

For aU these divergence, Gemian neo-Kantianism had one general 
effect: in Imitation of science, philosophers began to specialise, devoting 
their attention to the theory of knowledge, or to the theory of value, 
or to the philosophy of religion, instead of embarking upon the con¬ 
struction of philosophical systems. In parUcular, there was an en- 


^ef. A. A^ionait The Idfalutw Ratction {Eng. ediuoii, Z9[4); 

M. H- Cairi: qJ ThcfUgkt in England (i ^ 49 ^ 

^ Tba ^ di t&tur ift first to be beard in Q. Liehmann; K&tl snd ihe Epigom 
{i86s). 
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thuaLasni, new to Germafly. for die tiseory of knowledge; and with it a 
revival of interest in Brltisli empirical philosophy, which had alvi-ay^ 
been epistemological in its emphasis.* For a short time, indeed, 
traditional roles were curiously reversed 2 phUosophisbig of the British 
type was at its most powerful in Germany just at the time when 
phiiosophising of the German type was eserting its greatest ioHuenDe in 
Britain. And then later it w'as with weapons forged in Britain but 
sharpened in Germany that twenttelh-ccntury British empiricism W'on 
its victories over Anglo-German Idealism^ 

Not all German phUosophets, however, w^ere prepared utterly to 
abandon metaphysics for epistemology'. Of the dissentients perhaps 
the most influential, in England especially, was R, H. Lotze.* "The 
constant whetting of the knife is tedious,' he w'lote in his Metapfijfsfc 
{*® 79 )s proposed to cut anything with it.* The thing to 

doj according to Lotze, is to tackle philosophical problems directly, 
to seek knowledge itself, rather than anxiously to inquire whctlier, and 
how, knowledge is to be obtained. 

Yet in some measure Lotse shared the neo-Xaotian hostility to 
system. Materialists and HcgeHans, in his judgment, both made the 
same mistake: they tried, and ncc^arily tried m %Tun, to deduce the 
rich diversity of experience from some single principle, whether it w'aa 
mtxhamcal action, as in the case of the materialists, or the necessities of 
thought, as in the case of the Hegelians. To proceed thus, he argued, 
is to misunderstand the nature and the limitations of metaphy-sJes. 
Metaphysics is ' an inquiry into the uni%'ersa] conditions, which every¬ 
thing that is to be counted as existing or happening at aU, must be 

* Thui> for example, F. Lnngr, whg«e Hkii^ry 6 / Materiislhm C1G66) It one 
of the importJint production^ of the neo-fCdiitian uzhoo], waa t ckvoted 
smEient of BnruK phJosophy in and qf John Smart Mill in particulflj-^ 

Sm al&d Ch V below. 


" Traiulated into Englifih by an exinordiiuny leties of loFulators, including 

logidin E. Comtance Jones, and the diughier 
of HiUaain HaiTultDn, Sec H. Jones: A Cntical 0/ rfc 

qjr which 1 * a vigorous attempt, from a nco-KegeUan oomt nf 

view, to (tern ihe tide of Lossce^x influence; E. E. Thomas: TheDwy 

0/ (igai), or hia articles in AfEnd on ^LotU*A Relation to Idenlum" 

L. St&hJi.ii- AurJt, Louennd Rtiithl tnina, T. AL Llfid«iy: 

Herrin Lofze’ (Mm/, 187*): C* ’LdOe't MormJ Idcaliim’ 

(Mm/. iSsrt; F. C. S. SeSiUer: ‘Lotac’* Muaism’ (PR, 1, T. Mnz: 

of Svt^an Tiioughl in tkt Ninelit}tth.CtnHrTy (1856), For the %«ry 
tewidtnblE Gemi«l liTtramre »«e F, Uebems: GVkfmWm dwr QtickUhte dtr 

acwuflt of Lone in J, B, Erdnunn: Hiitary 
oj PhiiQtophy, III (Eng. itaab. iS^), ond iee aiso the oHen on Lotze 
■pMnded to R. Adanuon; A S/ierf Hixlory of L^U (19: e). On LotK^i 
mu^nce in F 4 igljind, Wtx P, Devaux; ietee it ion inffmmt iOr ia fiiiioiopMg 
onglo-Sax&nni (1933)- 
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expected to fulfil"' to Lean] ivhat does wf/oit happen, we must turn to 
experience, not to metaphysics. 

Lotze^s philosophy^ is what came to be called an * IdcaJ-Realisni*— 
understanding by ^Rcahsm’ the view that the way things happen is 
determined by mechanical conditions, and by * Idealism" the view that 
things happen in accordance with a plan, or in order to fulfil an Ideal 
purpose.® His earlier medical writiogS'^he 'W'as trained as a doctor^ 
such as his General Physiology cf Bodiiy Li/e (1851) pressed "realism* 
BO far, by their resolute adoption of mechanical analyses of ph^'siological 
processes, that th^ did much to assist the difl'USioii of materialistic 
ideas in Germany* But his ovto intention, so he explained in hia 
Mkrocomus^ was to show 7f0u? absoiuitty umv^sal is thi extent but 
at the same time, how completely subordinate the significance^ of the 
mission which mechamsm has to fulfil in the world . For all the 
laws of this mechanism^ so Lotze argues, ""are hut the very will of the 
universal soul"£ they arve -uothing else than the condition for the 
realisarion of Good% This conclusion, he honestly admits, b one 
that he cannot demonstrate. To human reason there is an unhridged 
gap benveen "the world of values" and "the world of mechanism*, 
betw een the W'orld in which things arc as they arc because this is hovr it 
is best for them to be and the wwld b which they are as they arc 
because this is what the pressure of mEchanJcal forces compels them to 
be. "With the firmest conviction of the unity of the twn," he admitted, 
*wc combine the most distbctly conscious belief in the Imposaibihty of 
thb unity bebg known." So those who lacked Lotxe's "firm con vie- 


1 Lotw'ft Syiiem nf Ptaltnophy, which Wisa ta he n cornpltiie find tytteirup-Uc 
accewit of hii phibaophital views, rernomed naconiplcied at hit death, only 
(he Logw (J^J 74 > the Mel^ftyik appearing. Hia Mkrocosmm (1356-64) 
u B more popular picseniatlon of his whole range ot thought- 

* British philoiophy, prEoccupied with iKe theoiy of peraption, tEndff to 
clwify philosophical thcoriEfi by their attitude to the perception of nucertnl 
thinRs: 'TEalism', for il, ia ihe vww that irutErul things caiat even when they 
aie HOT being pcrccivEd, and "idealtam^ is, most coitmvonly, thpc View that they 
einat only ea object* of perMpdon. (See, for tjcample^ A. C. Ewing: Jdeatiim: 
a Criskal Swrtvy, 1534^ and R. F. HoemU: Idfatumma PhUe}ii>ph£ea! Dorfrinr, 
19x41. Thu* Huilcy CAUed hlmclf an ' Ideal Uf because he said that maicer 
is no more then a acl of semations- But many of the ^Ideatisla^ We shdil be 
discussing in this chapter haix no particular inteiEsl in tbc theory of peixeption 
and would ftitongty obket to bei^ dasaed wiih BerkEley, let alone with Hwey. 
The ccfitrai core of their teaching is that to be real a to be a member of a 
^mtional iyatem^ a syftem to constructed that ihe natuie of ita member* is 
intellijiible only m *0 far as the vystem os a whole it understoofL That S^tetn, 
Imwever, it UtuaUy conceived a* both ideal and ipiritual. Thu* a (lung U 
real in to far as it participaies in the Ideal—the central doctiinie of Platonic 
Idealtun—and in *0 far a* i I it either a manifotaticin of Spirit (Absolute [deal- 
iim} or a DiEniber of a comnumity of tpiriti (Personal [deaJiamii. 
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lions' had no difficulty in developing this or that partial aspect of his 
metaphysics to suit their own purposes. Often enough, he is regarded 
as the spokesman of those who distinguish sharpiy between facts and 
-v-alues, positive and normative inquiries, even although it w^s a main 
part of his object to destroy that andthesis. 

It is. indeed, the common Judgment on Lotze, and a just one, that 
he was much more successful in his specific inquiries^ whether in logic 
Or ethics or aesthetics or psychology (for he was nothing if not versatile) 
tlian in bringing together these various inquiries into that ‘coherent 
picture of the world' towards which his metaphysics aspired. He 
craved for unity; and yet his inquiries seemed always to lead him into 
dualities. Few philosophers have been so pillaged—in what follows, 
his name will constantly recur—yet in a sense he had no disciples! 
The familiar verdict that 'he was only half a philosopher’ is not 
endrely unjust. To attempt to ewpound his ‘system’ would be 
extremely difficult, probably impossible, and scarcely fruitftjJ, since it 
was precisely his keh of system oo which his influence depetided. 
There waa room for everybody in Lotec’s Universe—but it did not do 
for anybody to inquire too curiously into his precise status in that 
Universe or to insist too rigorously on rules of precedence. 

To return for the time being to Great Britain, what happened 
^eie was more than a little peculiar. William James sums it up thus: 
‘It is a strange thing, this resurrection of H^I in England and here 
{li.S.A.) after his burial in Germany, I think hia philosophy will 
probably have M important influence on the development of our liberal 
fo^ of Chrisdanity. It gives a quasi'metaphysical backbone which 
this theology has always been in need of.’ In Germany, Hegelianism 
had completely failed to arrest the progress of materialism; the fact 
remains that it was introduced into Great Britain to fulfil that very 
purpcBc.i 


The theological impulse behind the new Lntensst in Hegel is very 
apparent in the work of J, H. Stirling.* In his JVie Secret of Htgil 
(1865), which—for all that ita severer cridcs remarked that 'the secret 
haa been well kept'—first presented Hegelianism to Great Britain in a 
relatively intelligible and coherent form, Stlrimg was perfectly frank 

philoMtphei^ of attacliEd HuiJey from the stnndpQtnt of 

^diticiul tWioity, The belt knwn is Robert Flint whose ThtimU^TS'i 
went into ihirtcEo edi lions. See D. Macmillan : £j/e o/iRoAerf FUta (1^14),^^ 
A. H, Stirling: J. H, Stirtiiig, Hii Uft msi fForA figial. It is 
worthy of lumoe (hst Stirling, like Caird and Wallatz after him', ■ Scot. 
Irmatiafacbon with the timditienal Scottiih philoMtihy nsrily pmvoked the 
flrw interest m Continental philosophy. 
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about hlfi apologetic idteDtions. * Kant and he wrote, with 

more enUiuaiasm than accuracy, ‘have no object but to restore Faith— 
Faith in God, Faith in the Immortahty of the Soul and the Freedom 
of the Wai—nay Faith in Christianity as the revealed reUgion’; this is 
the ground on which he rccoimtietided them to his readers. In the 
United States, that rcmarkabLc band of enthusiasts, the St. Louis 
Hegelians, who did so much to naturalise Hegel in America, thought 
they descried in his philosophy ' a sword wherewith to smite the three- 
headed monater of anarchy in politics, traditiotraliam in religion and 
naturalism in adence’A These expectations were eventuaUy to be 
disappointed. Nco-HegclLmism developed its own philosophical 
momentum which carried it far beyond the confines of even the most 
unorthodox Christianity. But the fact that such hopes were widely 
entertained does much to account for the sudden popularity of Idealian 
in Britain in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 

Of course, th*is suddenness can be, and sometimes is, exaggerated. 
Twice before. Idealism bad flourished in Great Britain; on both 
occasions, it is worth noting, as a defence against the adyanoes of 
materialism. On the first occasion, the Cambridge Platonists, with 
help from Descartes and Plato, fought against the 'mechanically- 
atheistic’ philosophies to which scventeeuth-century' scientific develop¬ 
ments gave birth; on the second occasion, Bertclcy was alarmed into 
philosophy by the materialism and the Deism which Kewtouian science 
had unwittingly engendered. Even although there was no continuous 
tradition of Idealist philosophy in Great Britain, it was never quite 
without its advocates. ‘Literary philosophers’ like Coleridge and 
Carlyle in England, Emerson in America, helped to prepare the 
cultivated mind for The Secret of Hegel—thax very title points to 
feeling that was abroad, the feeling that there was ‘something in’ 
Hegel. And there were at least two Idealist thinkers, before the main 
wave, who deserve more than a passing mention—J- F. Fenier and 
John Grote.* 

^cf. J. H. Muirbedd: P^atonie Tr^iion in Af^Io^Saxun PMot^hy 

(1031) which give* a debtikd acraiini of the inlrfldijcijoii of Htgelianiani inio 
EnalBiid and the U-S,A- Among oiher nchicvcincnta, the Si. Low 
vrer^ fttponaible for the foyndUtktn of Thi Joumai ^ Spectdalkit PhUosoptn' 
(1867), itac fi«t jou™l of It* kind in an An^lo-Saxon country. See ilso P, R. 
Anderwin atid M. H, FuchT Philowphy m Ammea.from the Puniam fo Jimee 
(1930): J’ Blau: M«i oW Mmremfntj in Ameritati Philonfpky 
Vt^m Cunninghiin: Tht Jdeo}itfk Argument in Recent BTitith Anfeneart 
Pkiinjophy (1933V W. t. Bairt* waa the l^dcr oF the St, Loui* HeRetiafift. 

^ On the whoTe movement from Coleridge to Bradley as wtR m Muir- 
head, J, Pucelk: Vlde^ime en An^kterre de Coleridge d Bradley (1953)^ 
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Fcrrier^ was a scholaji with some understanding of the wort of 
Hegel and Schclilngk and an enthusiasm for Berkeley, vyhosc i^ork had 
for so long been generally ignored. In his Institutes of Metaphysics 
(1854), he h a philosopher in search of the Absolute—that which 
possesses ^a cleaTp detached^ emancipated, substantial^ genuine or 
unparasjtjcal being'. This Ls a philosophical ambldoa certainly rare— 
perhaps without previous precedent—in Great Britain, although com^ 
mon enough on the Continent Ferrier's method of procedure was 
equally unorthodo?^ ; British philosophy had alwa^'s prided itsdf on its 
loose, informal^ even negligent^ st^lc of philosophisingp whereas Ferricr 
proposed nothing less than to construct 'an unbroken chain of clear 
demonstration' which should consist entirely of ^necessary truths 
defined as truths 'the opposite of w'hJch b inconceivable, contradictory, 
nonsensical, impossible^. 

His conclusions were perhaps less surprising. Beginning from the 
Cartesian doctrine, which had won wide acceptance among British 
philosophersp that to know anything is to know ouiselvcs as knowing it, 
he set out to show, first, that the least that can be known is neither a 
pure object nor a pure subject but a-subject-knowing-'an-object, and 
secondly^ that this must also be the least that can exist, the only thing 
that is absolutely. Minds cannot be the Absolute, the independently 
existing, he argues, because they exist only in so far as they apprehend 
objects; objects cannot be the Absolute, because they exist only in so 
far as they are apprehended by mind. And to say that the Absolute 
might be something that Lies outside kno^vledgc altogether^ something 
of which we are entirely ignorant, b to forget, according to Ferrier, that 
we Can be ignorant only of a possible object of knowledge, (\Vc can 
properly say that we are ignorant of the eausc of cancer^ only if it has a 
cause and only if we couM know its cause.) 

This conclusion is charaeterbticalLy British in its emphasis on the 
knowledge-relation as providing the clue to "Reality*^ Ferrier's 
philosophy, however, was anything but characteristic in its attitude to 
'common sense\ Of that great hero of the Scottish Sdiool, Thomas 
Reidp Fcrricr wrote (for all that he was himself a Scottish professor) : 
'with vastly good intentions, and very excellent abilities for everything 

^ E. S. HaliiiLiijcTy. F, Ferric (iSw): G, F. Stout; 'FbiJcMophy ^ in Fflfrt'u 
Ta^tta (1511). liiB fichokfly work k eaUccted in Lecture m EtnIy QretJt 
Phdotfrphj^' ana ethtr Remaim (1S66). Millc^nniivent on Fcrricr is mtemtin^: 
'Hib fabnc of ipecuJations is so etfceti^^ly oonsmictcdK und impoiinp;, that it 
ali^T ranks u a work of wt. It IB the romance of But conaideiicd ax 

philosophy rathjcj' than as poetry whole systBii is ope creat ipccbnen of 
reasoning id s dretcL 
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except philosophy, he had no speculative gcnlua whatever—poaidvely 
an anii-speculative turn of mind^ ^^hich, Vi-ith a mixture of shxfnvdnesa 
and altogether incomparable, he was pleased to tertn common 

sense"-* Ferrier^a contempt for *the submarine abysses of popular 
opinion' struck a new note in British philosophy; there was obviously 
an impatience abroad with 'hard facts', a grov^ing unwOlingness to 
accept the subsemeiice of philosophical specukdon to popular opinion- 

John Grotc 'htis much less of a revoludonaiy^ but his Explor^tio 
Phihsophica /, with the sub-dtle Rou^h NGtts on Aladern Inutlectuat 
Sci^c (18^5}, is an interesting specimen of home-gtowm Idealism^ As 
the title suggests, thk h not at all a finished production; for the most 
part it Consists of acute, although somewhat desultory, critical essays Ofi 
Mill, Hamilton, Whe\v'ell and Fcnier- But a geneial position emerges, 
with its main feature an attempt to *keep science in its place'. Like 
Lotxe, Grote argues that the uattiral scientist should push ahead with 
mechanical explanatioru^ and need have no fear of the phttosophicai 
consequences. Meveithdess, he strongly resists Mill's pica for the 
extension of scientific method to the moral sciences. Human fee(mgs» 
aa distinct from physiological processes, are not ^ objectsso Grote 
argues, and hence they lie outside the field of science- 

Science, he say's, considers things in abstraction from the fact 
that they are known—an abstraction which is impossiible in the case of 
feelings—whereas from the point of view of philosophy ^ their know- 
ableness is a part, and the most important part, of their reality as an 
essential being^ ‘WTien we reflect upon objects from this point of 
view, according to Grate, wc sec that they are knowable only because 
they have In them 'the quality of adaptedness to reason'. They am 
be known, in other words, only because they are in themselves reason¬ 
able; this means, Grote concludes^ that they must have mind in than— 
a conclusion w-hicb, he says, enables us to feel ' at home in the uni- 
verse'^ in contrast with the "simply phenomenalist spirit^ displayed by 
MlU which leav'es us in a state ' incjtpresaibly depressing and desolate'. 
This desire to be " at home in the Universe', to be able to feel that the 
UniverBe is the kind of thing one might, w 4 th greater power, have 
created for oneself, is certainly a powerful motive in Idealist philosophy; 
Grote*3 expression of it, hoivever, is unusually naked. 

But neither Grate's acuteness' nor Ferrierk elaborate demonsira- 

' GttJW** philOMphy a in manner an early, perhaps the Jirtt, example of 
tlut Cambnd^ emm^bc waa ProfMor of Moral Philosophy at the Univemity 
of Cambridge—ii hich WS» to reach its culmmadoR m the work of G. E. xModre. 
Hu un^'erunonaJ, infonnah iialidfled atyle, hiii icute, ptrtioilarised, but not 
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tioDs Tvere to found a British School of Idealism; the tide of foireign 
influences swept them aw'ay.^ At first, in the ^seventies, the emphasis 
was on translation and commentary. In Oxford, Benjamin Jowett's 
translation of Plato (tSyi) produced no less effect on a distinguished 
array of students than the German Idealism he also recommended to 
their attention. William Wallace's The Lope of Hegel (1S74) w^as 
important both as translation and as commentar)^; Edward Caird pro¬ 
duced a Ml-kngth study qf Kant (1S77)—a Kant read through Hegelian 
spectacles—and in 1883 his brief but influential H^eL 

Caird's Hegel, which is an attempt to show precisely In what the 
v'alue of the Hegelian philosophy consiatSH illustrates very dearly the 
Intentjqns and the emphasis of the Scottish Hegelians- ll^eh to 
Caird. is first and foremost a theologian ; bis speculations, according to 
Caird, w’ere predominantly guided by the practical bistincts of the 
higher life of man., by the desire to restore the moral suid religious basis 
of human existenDC, w^hich a rev^olutionary scepticbm had destroyed'. 
And hb philosophical method, the dialectic. ISj as Caird sees It, a method 
of reconciliation. For him there am ^no antagonisms which cannot be 
mconciled^—there must always be a higher unity within which antag-^ 
onistic tendencies will each find a place. Thus if reUgion and science 
appear to be irreconcilably opposed^ this can only he an appearance; in 
reality they must form part of a higher unity- 

Caird tries to show^ indeed, that the conflict between cons'cntional 
religion and materialistic science can be overcome. In a theology which 
agrees with science in mamtaining that sclentiBc laws admit of no 
exceptions and with religion in proclaiming the supremacy of the 
spiritual or the Ideal, conjoining these two superficially antagonistic 
principles in the doctrine that scientific law is itself spiritual^ 'No 
longer is it possible/ writes Caird, 'as it once was^ to intercalate the 
ideal, the divine, as it were aurreptitlously. as one existence in a world 
otherwise secular and natural *. . w^e cP^i find the ideal anywhere, only 
by finding Lt everywhere.' The special spiritual interv'endoiia (mir^ 
aeJes^ for example) on which orthodox rehglon lajB such stress must, 

\ ^ w-dl M Muirlwfld op, n’L, F. Houxfig: Le ul&hfgeltamime en Angte- 

(I?I 54 ) snd G- Faber: (1957), 


^ Pfvfewnct for •the IsnsuARc uf ordinary' men" m 
AtiA *1^ l«ipiage af philosopherfi ^ ®re &JJ prophetic of Mcrare. 

nL^ , “pecitJ points of dDctnne—^or exsmplei his dutmetion betweed 
n ** ‘Icnoi^lcdijis aboutto fee prominent 

t ■ LMn bnEhffe thinkm^^ Groce h in many way» an impfenlve pmloiophcr, 
hint*^ ^™pretsivciiea is of the ton at which tUnUtiHLry can do no mom fhmn 
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Caird thinks^ b* ab^ndo^€d aupcradtious. There ia no Longer my 
need of tLiem m a world that is thiough md througLi spmtual. Tmdi- 
donal theology sharply distinguishes between MaUp God and Nature; 
IdcalisiTt^ a truly pbdosoplileal theology* secs in all three* according to 
Caird, the wurkings of a single spiritual principle^ Nor will Caird 
allow the familiar contrast between a 'world of facts' and a "world 
of valuta%'aJueSp for hifn^ arc in or nowhere, and every fact 

has its value* 

A second important characicriatic of Caird's Hegelianism is his 
emphasis on development. The "higher unity' in which antagonisms 
are reconciled is, he w^rites, 'unity as manifesting itself in an otganic 
process of development^ Thus Caird thinks that religion* his special 
interest* must be studied historically, if we are to understand its true 
nature as a recognition of "the spiritual principle which is constantly 
working in man*s life". This h the main theme ui his The Evolution 
0/ Religion { and The Evoluti&n of Theology in the Greek Philosophers 
(1904). For him the proper question ia never: "Is that religion true or 
false?" but alwa^'s, as he expresses the matter; 'How much truth has 
been brought to expre^ion and v^ith what inadequacies and unexplained 
assumptions?* Caird finds it possible to write with respect of Darwin 
and of Comte just because they have contributed so much to the theory 
of development. His width of sympathy* coupled with striking gifts 
of expression and an attractive personality, did much to advance the 
Hegelian cause both in Sootland* where he wae Professor of Moml 
Philosophy at the University of Glasgow from 1866 until 169^, and in 
England, where he succeeded his old teacher Jowett as Master of 
BallsoU 

^ For Clifd and hia inRuence, *« H. Jones and J. H. Muirhead: The tffe 
atvf FMes^pky of Edicard Caird (loar): j. S. MickeoEie: “Edward C«rd a* a 
Phildrtophiil Teacher* {Afittii, 1^09)'* John Wjitflon; “The Idcaitsm of Edward 
Caird' {PR. Mmrhead, Aracken^E and WuEsOn w'ert Caird's 

most diitinffiiUlKd pupiJa. For Joitn see H. f W. HathEringioti: Life and 
teiieri 0/ w Hcrr^ form C]9£4> and J, H- Minthcsd'# mjcmoif {PSA, roai). 
He W'sa an cnlhosisstic and clo^uem teacher, WeUh in origin, who maintiiiiBd 
OfltU the end of hla Ufa —kg his A Faith that Enquiret full gnipcl 

of Caird'* Hc^lLaniam a^rtii rhe “new luen.', whetliEr they oaJ]ed themsc'lvcs 
* or “t^rsonar Idesliats, His most impcridnr pokmioi! work is 

hit CWciVal AlxflTTTTMaf^w of Lotse'r Phi£a$aphy (rScs). WiHOfi, like Edward 
Cflird'a brother John Caird. v,-s 3 rnsinJy intrmtEd in the phitnjiopKy of rcllgiofu 
For John C^rd sm C. L. Wart; Aieywir of Prirfapal Caird Muirhead 

■nd Atackciuic carried on the trmdibon of Otirdian Idcslkni into the third 
decade of the ptesent century, with an omphash upon its policed, ethics] and 
ioda] iirpllcatioiu and a gradud act^ommoiktlon of it to later deiitloptnenti 
in ftdence and philosophy. CiJ rd*i phikhsophy was at no time tightly orgAniiod 
or rigyroua; at the ha nos of wii ten like Aiaekenzic it dovel^wd into a liberal 
ee^idsm. See J. S- Mockenaie: Efewienti of CoRrmififra Philosophy (1917I1 
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Of aU the first generation Ideoibts^ hovrcverp the moat influential 
waa certainly T, H. Green* He, more than any other man, provided, 
in James's phj^e, a "quaai-metaphysicaJ backbone* for the evangeUcal 
liberalism which roost strongly appealed to the earnest and public- 
spirited Oxford students of his time* As H. G. Collingwood sap in 
his Autobiography (1939)' 'The school of Green sent out into public 
life a stream of ex-pupils who carried w’ith them the conviction that 
philosophy, and in particular the philosophy they had learnt at Oxford, 
was an important thing, and that their vocation was to put It into 
practice* This conviction was common Jo politicians so diverse in 
their creeds as Asquith and Mdner, Churchmen like Gore and Scott 
Holland, social reformers like Arnold Toynbee . * . Through this 
effect on the minds of its pupils, the philosophy of Green's school might 
be found, from about 18S0 to about 191^7 pctLCtiadng and fertOising 
every part of the national lifc.'i 

Green indeed, like Jones and many another of the Ertdsh Idealists, 
was predominantly a teacher, although he also participated freely in the 
life of a wndcr world as an educational and social reformer. He left 
behind him no fully worked-out statement of his metaphysical views^ 
they hav'e to be brought togetherp so far as they can be systematised, 
from his Introduction to Hume^s Treatise on Human jVtr^uTtf {iS74)p the 


^ ^ Green we J, Br^'ce: m CoiitempoFory Siogrophy 

U sey) bui, as CoEhngwood goei on to remark, the iD^ence of Green’s ichi»l 
m public bfe Ji^ never been described in detoiL Of CC^lirse, Green wai by fw 
rneima poplar. htar^Dt A»iuith in her Aulobirjgraphy (19^0) 



importani philosophicd produetion in in 0™ eight. NenJeship wm huiwlf 
a promisinB member of the school, who died b| the uRe of forty-seven, Hh 
lapred are eoflectcd in Piti/osopitituI Leciura arjd R/Sf/natm 

■ hiographioj sketch by A. C. Bradley, See oJsa W. H. Feirbmther: 
Tii£ rhitosifp' - ™ ^ _ 



and Mujrbead s memOEr {PBA, r^js) of MuckciLzie, Muirt^ad'i mMt import- 
^ cfhica and the hiitory of philosophy; « grneraj c^rar of 
TAe Libri^ e/ Phihtaphy and of the eseays mduded in Caniftfipo^my Briftsh 
Piaio^ephy (iui4^5> he played a nronspIcuoLis part in bnnginB logeiher phil- 
wphciy of divergent shades of opinion—the Gairdllin ideal of recondhation 
^wayi lay Ciloae to hii heart. See Munrhead^l autobiography RejUcliam a 
m (^thtunously publltbed, J943J and the memoir 

hy C. G. Robenton and W, R^a (PjEf/l, 1^40)- Miiirhemd''H autobiogmphy 
li Importani for an understanding of the pan playe-d by Idealists in tfe fww 
social tendencies of the periods 
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IntFoduction to his posthumously published Pr^tegomem tct Ethui 
(1883) and such lectuit-notes as have tmn primed. 

One point must be stressed at the outset. It is customary to 
describe Green as a " neo-Hegelian^ but it u'as the school of Caird^ 
not Green^ who stood firmly for Hegdinn principles. Green eritidsed 
the Cairdians on this very ground; they were, he thought, unduly 
subservient to KegeL (Eradley wrote of him: "Green was in my 
opinion no Hegelian and was In some respects anti-Hegelkn even.') 
In a review (] 8 &o)i of John Caird'a inlrodvrlion io tfte Philoiop^ 0/ 
Religion Green remarks that ^in hU mcihcid, though not in his conclu^ 
siou, we think he has been too much overpowered by Hcgc^. He 
was more than ready to accept what he took lo be Hegd's rnain oon- 
duslon: * There is one spiritual self-conscious heingj of which all that is 
real is the activity or expression; wc axe related to this spiritual being, 
not merely as parts of the world which is its expression, but as partakers 
in some inchoate measure of the self-consciousness through w'hich it at 
once constitutes and distinguishea itself from the world/ At the some 
time, he thought that the methods by which that conclusion had been 
established were irtsuflicLent —■ it mustp' he wrote, * aU be done over again/ 
In pardcular^ he considered that Hegd^s emphasis on "thought* 
led Hegelians to write as if the spiritualiiy of the world somehow 
followed from the fact that^ in thinkingp we are never directly aware of 
anything except ' our own ideas** He was insisientp in opposition to 
writers like Ferrier, that no true idealist oould he a Berkcleian. The 
proper approach, he argued, is not from the Individual mind to the 
world, but rather from the world to the universality of miftd. In thus 
taking the world as the starting-point of his philosophy, Green, like so 
many 0 f his contemporaries, returns to Kant. His method of argument, 
too, is Kantian-—or, often enough, Flatonic, in the manner of Plato’s 
Tktaetetus especially—rather than Hegelian. 

Green's Introduction ro /fume is a sustained polemic, in the 
interests of Idealism, against that empirical tradition which J. S. Mill 
had recently developed and restated. Green particularly sets out to 
overthrow the view that to be real, or a fact, is to he a ^phenomenon* 
—something which is given to us m experience, as an isolated sensation. 
The least we can experience, he argues, is already a set of relations. 
Suppose it be said, for example, that wc experience 'a sensation of 
white'. Then In calEog it' a serisation of white'. Green says* we have 
already related it, whether to the object w'hich it is supposed to depict, 
or—if it be denied that it 13 a 'picture'—^to those other sensations w'c 
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also descTibH? a$ ‘whited FurthermoTCp to call it "n sei^sstion’ b to 
distinguish It fram^ thus rel^ng it IOt 4 b^c^ground against which it \s 
picked out; and to describe it as 'a is to think of it as related 

to an orgaiusiTi^ To talk at all, Green concludes^ is to relate; thiJSp -to 
suppose that the simple datum of sense is the real... is to make the 
ufimeanLagp the empty, of which DOthing can be add*. 

The "real^ Green thinks he has shown^ b either an uruntelligible, 
unspeakable^ nonentity or b the related. But even the emplricbta 
admitted that relations arc ‘the w'ork of the mind'; if the real is the 
related It follows. Green feels entitled to arguep that the reaJ is dependent 
for its nature on the cxbtcnce of mind. U^ere Green parts company 
with the empiricists b in denying that relations are imposed upon a 
“given", a set of data which contains no relations. Remove their 
relations, so he argues, and the objects of experience entirely vanish. 
The * unrelated given' b an unintelligible fiction. 

Thb, then. Is the pattem of hb argument; all reality lies in relations ; 
only for a thinking conscbusncsa do retadom exbl; therefore the real 
world must be through-and-thtough a world made by mlncL Two 
problemsi immediately arise^ The world as w^e experience it is ^ob¬ 
jective*; iththcre for us to experience. How can thb be so^ if it b made 
by mind ? Again, we are accustomed to dlsUnguish the rcaJ, as what b 
there, from the imaginary,, as what we create for ourselves: thb dbtinc- 
tion b vital for every kind of inquiry yet it seems to sranbh if the w^orld is 
always of mind's making. 

Greenes attempt to solve these tw'o problems carrica him from the 
individual mind to the eternal consciousness^ which he identifies with 
God. In knowing, he argues, we gradually, aa individuals, bccxime 
conscious of what has alwiays exbtcd as an object of the eternal con¬ 
sciousness. That b why what we know seems to us to be objective^ 
mdependent of mind; it is independent of our mind^ we do not make it. 
Yet even thb, he maintains, b not wholly true: for in becoming con-^ 
scious of what the eternal consciousness has always known we come to 
he thb eternal consciousness^ or at Ica^ its vehicle^ ^ In the gtowih of 
our experience/ so he writes m hb Profegomena to Eth^s^ "an animat 
organbm which has a histDiy in dme, gradually becomes the vehicle for 
an eternally complete consciousness." Thus although what we know 
IS independent of our mind qua an individual mind, it is constituted by 
our mind a participant In the eternal consdousness. Since, how¬ 
ever, our mind b restricted by the animal organbm it inhabits, it 
Sometimes faib adequately to concei%^ the relations in which a thing b 
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detemuned by the eternal consciousnesa; it relates things frtini a merely 
Individual point of view. Thus there arise 'imaginaiy" as distinct 
from "real" objects—objects which exist only as constituted by us* 
and not by the eternal consciousness. 

The distinction betvi^een what is oonstituted by an eternal conscious¬ 
ness and what is the product^ only, of an imperfect human mind 
accoiintSi Green considers* both for our experience of "objectivity* 
and for our every-day distinction between the real and the imagiDary, 
without departing from the general principle that every' object of 
experienoB is mind-made. In a similar fashion* he thinks* the disdne- 
tion and osnnexjon between individual and eternal consciouanesa 
allows the Idealist to admit what is true in materialism without departing 
from his major principles. No doubt matter is *realp" he will grant, 
but this is at once to say that it is the work of thought. To regard mind 
as a product of matter is completely to reverse the true order of depend¬ 
ence. Our passing mental states* the evanescent feelings which psy¬ 
chology studies, may be conditions of a physical organism* but these* 
according to Grccu, are not mental in the full sense* are not conscious¬ 
ness.^ Mind itself* he argues* cannot possibly be a passing state^ 
because it is not in time; if it were it could not hold together events in 
time, distinguishing past from future, predecessor from successor. 
Even MiU had admitted, Green triumphantly points out* that a fleeting 
mental state can never be conscious of a succession. How then can 
mind be fleetiog? And yet those fecUngs which the physiologist- 
psychologist calls *rnind* are in a perpetua] state of change. 

As for evolution, the new theories. Green is happy to admit* under¬ 
mine the old "natural theology*. The fact remains, he argues iu his 
lectures On the Logic of the Formal Logicians^ that evolution is not only 
compatible with, but logically necessitates, the existence of an eternal 
consciousness. Otherwise* we should have to suppose that something 
can come from nothing, an unintelligible supposition which w^e can 
avoid only by recognising that what from a merely human point of view 
' comes to be" slices iw been to an eternal corrscLousness. 

Green's critics were quick to point to the gaps in his metaphysics, 
to the fact that* to mention one of the more striking omissions, he gives 
no clear account of the rebtion between the individual and the eternal 
consciousness. Nevertheless, his critique of the traditional empiricism 
Tvas really damaging: not a few philosophers were convinced tlwt it 

^ Whai they a« ii another matter. Sec S. AJciiinder'm it view of 

Green's world in a pow-dchinei periodicil The Academy 
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had been destroyed once and for allJ When a group of younger 
philosophers published in 1883 their Essays in Philosophical Criikismt 
which hm made clear the range and scope of the Idealist movement, 
it was appropriately dedicated to T, H, Green.* 

The most rigorous metaphysician among the British Idealists, 
however, was certainly F. H, Bradley.* And if Bradley vvas as critical 
as Green or Caird of British empiricisiti, and far more violent in his 
polemical manner, * he no less uncompromtaingly rejects Green's main 
thesis that the real consists in relationSf And ilthough an admirer of 
Hegel, he is by no means a Hegelian. His dialectic is the dialectic of 
Parmenides and Zeno rather than the dialectic of HegcL It is obvious 
that he has learnt a great deal from Plato's F&TTncmdcs and Sophist^ in 
which that dialectic is displayed^—as indeed from Plato's dialogues in 
general,* The irony of passages like this one from his Principles of 

^ Othcra, of coune, fought backr See Gieen'a OTntroveiBy with SpefiMT in 
The VonteTnperary Mniev} (i 8So). 

■ It eonlBizu on lopfic, oetthetioi^ social philosophy, history, sa well 

Bs metaph^'sira. The cerntritutors Included Andrtw Seth/ R. B. and J. S. 
Haldane, Bosanquet^ Sorley, D. G- Ritchie^ W, P, Ker, Henry Jouca and Jamn 
Eoimr, Ker was to make hia nanw as a literary iciwlar, R. B. (later Lord) 
Haldane » a suiesmufi-pliilosophcr, J. Haldane a philo«opher>4denijAE, 
Bonar as an econotrdc hbtOrLon. Thiia the new IdeaXtim was carried inio a 
variety of fiettfg, 'fhe Shakespearijin scholar, A. Cn Bradley, waa ciwty 
associated with this group. 

■ See Muirhead^ PintQme Tradition^ for a lengthy account of Bradley's 
pWlosophy: A. E. Taylor: ^F. H, Bradley' {FBA, 1^524]; R. W. Church: 
Bradley Dioiectic (1(^42); C- A- Campbell: Seepikism and Comirviiion 

H. RoahHjbU: 'The Mctaphysic of Mr. T Hr Bradley^ ifli'i); ^hc aniclcft 

on BnidEey by C. D. Hicks, J. H. Muirbead, G- F. StOUl, F. C, Sr SctdJIer^ 
Ar E. Taylor and J. Ward in Mind Ml T. Antonelli; La di 

F. H. Bradley {195^). Bradley Is ' Cheiroa' in ELLnor Glyn's Ha^'one (1913). 

* Set his Presapposiiiom of Critieol Hisiary (tfi74) wl^re he deBcribn the 
view that sensory ob»r\-atioi 1 is 'the vnflilest gutnmtct or Test of truth' os 
*B wretched supeistitian., a proof of the nwt utter philosophical imeduczated^ 
ness', displaying "that complctcst blindness to the expeiienco of cv^eryday life 
which is possible only 10 a vicious d priori dognustism'^ 

* Of Gcrmaii philiosophera, the ore who m method, although not in con¬ 
clusions, comes cJosesi to Bradley is J. F. iierbart, Lotee's predeCesaOr at the 
Universig of Gottingen. HcTbdrt'a 'method of relations' IS %'ery much ibe 
dialectic Bradley employs in some of the most impemnt sections of Appeartmee 
W RraJjfy. Bradley was a clt^e studerit of Herhan'i work*, he lecommEnded 
him to A. E. Taylor as on antidote a^nst too mueh Hegel. Wlvn Bradley 
says in his addiriorud notes (8k. 2, Pt. 1 1 > CO The Principles of Logic that he wts 
not acquainted with Herbaft in he must be referriDg, os context 
pctmJts, to Herban's Ptychofogy; he had already^ mendoned Herb^'s Logic 
at an earlier point in the texL. See J. Ward's article on Herbart in the ninth 
cdxrion of the Encyclopaedia Brifanmca and G. H. Liuigilcy - ' ilie Metaphysics] 
Method of Herbart' (MrW, 1913)^ Bradley w'as aJao much induencca by the 
Tubingen School of iTwology, and portifrijJarly by the writirkga of its leader, 
F, C. Baur, who defended on Hegehanized ChrLstLsnily in a number of books 
published between xB^o and i£6o. See R. Mackay: The TObingcn School 
(] ^63); A. A. Schw'eitxer: Foul and hii fnierpreiets (1911, Eog. trons, i g i z)- 
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Lcgic (iSSj); '1 confess that 1 should hardly care to subject myaclf to 
all these msults; and 1 had rather Mr. Speneerp or some other great 
authority—whoever may feel himself able to bear them, or unable to 
understand them—should take tlicra on himself*—could scarcely 
rcfiembk more closely the irony of Platons Socrates. 

Bradley’s great critical weapon, from the very beginnings is the 
accusation of self-contradictjon. He has a faith in logicp a willLDgnesa, 
in the Platonic phrase^ ta ’foUow the argument where it leads’, which 
IS tare in English philosophy. ^Criudsnij if it be criticismhe writes 
In his Prtiuppodtiom of CHttc&I History, ’must in the beginning and 
provisionally suspect the reality of everything before it j and if there are 
some matters which it cannot leaOirm without falsifying itself, these 
matters have themselves to thank\ If ’facts’ and principles conflict, 
so much the worse for the facts; if the choice must be made betu-een ’ a 
great historical fact’ and a ’high abstract principle", then, says 
Bradley, ’ the issue I must decide in favour of the principle and the 
higher truth’. This is the * Oxford high priori road* with a ven¬ 
geance I 

The metaphysics to which logic leads Bradley is moat fully detailed 
in hia Appearanr^ md Reality (1895). That difficult book, however, 
needs to be read in conjunction with his Prindples 0/ Logic, especially 
perhaps the TVmtwu/ Essays w'hich he added to it in the second edition 
(1922), his Essi^'s on Truth and Reality (1914), and the uncompleted 
essay on relations which was posthumously published in his Collected 
Essi^s (1955)+ Bradley*s Ethical Studies {1876), particularly the pas¬ 
sionate essay it contains on My Station and ils Duties^ js also illuminating 
as a revelation of the ethical impulse which gives vitality to Bradley’s 
metaphpical system.^ 

The central topic of Appioranee and ReaUtyy according to Bradley 
himself, is the relation between thought and reaHty, which The Frindplej 
of Logic had left in a highly unsatisfactory state. In language which is a 
somewhat mure purple version of several passages in the works of 
Lone, Bradley had rejected the Hegelkn view that to be real and to be 

^ Biadky defirud melsphyucK as ^ the finding of bad for whit we 

believe lniiirict\ My Stmiem ond in Durifj &liDwa uj what be belie^d 

upon insilnctr that theie muat be a place for evEiythiiig and that evers^thillg 
mmt keep to Lca plac^. For hia rrrelaph^ea see also The Platonic achoEar A. £. 
Taylor'a EUmmH of Metaphytki (JQ03). Taylor, Inter to break away from 
Hegelian modo of thinking, wm at that time much influenced by Bradley, and 
hi* Elmenn of Mflaphyiirs k in large part a canclul expoaitton of Brsdlcy'a 
phiidaophy. The Failh oj & MoraOiE { tolo),, in oontraat, ia an attempt to develop 
the moral argumeni for xht exktenoe of God and, indeed, for a largely orthodox 
Chrittianity+ 
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thought utt the same thing. *Thc notion that existence could be the 
same as undei^tanding/ he -WTites in The Prindpi^t s/ ^strihcs ss 
cold and ghost-like as the dreariest matenaltsim Ihat the glory of this 
world in the end is appearance leaves the world more glorious, if we feel 
it is a show of some fuller splendour; but the sensuous curtain is a 
deception and a cheat, if it hides some colourless movement of atoms, 
some spectral woof of impalpable abstractions, or unearthly ballet of 
bioodi^ categories ^ . They no more make that Whole wbkh com¬ 
mands our dcs^odon, than some shredded dissection of human tatters jj 
that Vparro and breathing beauty of flesh which our hearts found 
delightful/ 

Yet the difficulty with this conclusion was that it seemed to lead 
directly to agnosticism; if the real lies beyond all thought then, surely, 
it must be forever inaccessible to us as a mere unknowable/ iradlcy's 
problem is to limit the pretensions of thought without cutting it off 
either from the resources of uiuncdiate experience on the one side or 
from an apprehension, however limited, of the Absolute on the other. 

Bradley's metaphysic begins, then^ from the conception of * imme¬ 
diate experience', which he most fully describes in his essay 'On our 
Knowledge of Immediate Experience^ {Mmd^ 1909, reprinted in Truth 
and Reality). 'We have experience,^ he there writra, 'in w^hich there 
is no distincrion between my aw'arcncss and that of which it is aw'are^ 
There is an immediate feelings a knowing and being in one, with which 
knowledge begins; and though this in a manner is transcended, it 
nevertheless remains throughout as the present foundation of my 
known world/ Immediate feeling this is, pure and simple. It does 
not consist, Bradley aigues, of ourteices feeling something—(or this 
involves the distinction between ourselves^ and 'our objects*, 
which is the work of thought—it is feeling as such, not somebody's 
feeling or a feeling of something/ It contains diversity, but a diversity 

^ Thi* point wm immediately mm.de by Btmard. Bosanquet in his Knowledge 
and Realily (iSSsIp He Wm edment with Bradley's answer in Appear^m 
and Rtaliiy bur mhen were not. Compare A. E, Tfl> lor"a ^be:' The Hegeti™ 
TTuide merrs" o^xr the Urdcnowable -. - ihcif own AtBolule u |iiai the Urdcnow^ble 
tn its Sunday bet' ('I^iosophy' in Reeent D^^Aopments in European Thfusht 
ed F. S. Marvin, rgig). Sec also A. Cuming: * LotZt, Biadky and BMinqiict' 
tMind, 1^17); A * Lotze's AniiihCfiia between ThouRius Thingi 

(x'lrinjJ, 1S91). 

• James Ward denied that there WM such a thin^ ms iminediate e^rience 
in thia sense. Sec hia 'Mr. Bradtey^i AnaJyHli of Mind' (AhW, ifiSv) ^d 
' BradleyDwiiine of Experience ' {Mind, 193^). But Bradley rmuntBined 
that the general tendency of pavcHoTogy wim on his mde, and poioied ixpeaally 
to ihe ptycholoRy of \ViJIiam Jairtu. Hu doctrine of immedjare expcMncc 
is one of the few thln^ which Bindley thought he had derived unmediately 
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which 13 prior to Conaidcr, be says, th^ experience of a 

red patch; this does not comain two distinct qualities, rednesa and 
extendedness, somehow linked by a relation; it is a feeling which is a 
unity and yet contains diversity. 

As soon as we begin to talk the language of tbingSp quahtira, rcla- 
we must do in order to think, to judge, to lay ebims to truth— 
we pass, according to Bradley, beyond this level of feeling. Thought, 
he will admit, does not entirely abandon experience, but it abstracts from 
it. -Red' is picked out from the red patch as if it were an isolated 
quality, quite distinct from the 'this* to which W'e now ascribe it and 
yet somehow, we try to say, predicable of iL This abstraction, this 
attempt to separate and to connect at once, immediately leads us, so 
Bradley tries to show, into self-contradictions. That is the theme of 
the first book of App^&rance md Reality \ every^ ordinaty' judgment, 
everything we can possibly say about the world, b 'riddled with 
contradictions' and is therefore mere Appearance, not true Really. 

Consider, for example, the judgment that *the sugar is swcet\ 
What is the meaning, Bradley asks, of the "is* by which we here unite 
thing and quality ? W'c do not mean that the sugar is ideiitkal with 
sweetness, because we also W'isb to say that sugar is hard, while and so 
oiH it ^nnot be identical with each and every one of these so divei^ 
qualities. Yet how else can it be all these quaJides at once? To 
describe it ^ a mere conjunction of qualities would be to ignore its 
unity; yet if we try to show^ that it b "something else" as well—a 
' substance^ for example—Ave find it impossible to construct an intel¬ 
ligible account of this 'something else". 

It might be suggested that the sugar b its various qualities together 
with some uriifying relation between them* Then how, Bradley 
objects, does the relation unify the qualities? They cannot be pre¬ 
dicated of one another: whiteness is not hard nor is sweetness W'hile, 
Yet how else can they be related? Again, what is the force of 'is" in 
*is in relation to^? Surely wc cannot mean that sAveetneSs u thb 
relation to whitencssl To replace the word "is* by "haa*, as we might 
be tempted to do, merely transforms die problem verbally: *has a 
reladon to* is no dearer than *b in rdation tQ^ The dilemma re- 
mainSk howcA'er we may seek to evade it: either we predicate of a 
subject something that is different from it, so that w^e say that it b ivhat 
it b not; or cbe we predicate of it what is not different, and then our 
judgment collapses into the mere emptiness of" A b A*. A judgment, 
so Bradley summarises his argument, must contain diversity if it b not 
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to be a tautology - yet It must at the same time unite. And □□ judgment 
am succeed in combining unity with diversity. 

This criticism of the judgment de^'cLopa^ in the third chapter of 
Appearance and Reality^ into a general criticism of reladons.^ Of this 
chapterp Bradley remarks: "The reader, who has followed and has 
grasped the principle of this chapter* will have little need to spend hia 
time upon those which succeed it He will have seen that our experi- 
enoCp where reladonal, is not true; and he wiB have condemnedp almost 
without a hearing, the great mass of phenomena." This is obviously 
true — if relations arc defective* Space^ Time, Causality* Change must all 
share the same defect. 

Relations, Bradley begins by arguing* must link qualities; for 
nothing, he say's, can be wholly constituted by its relations : the terms 
in a relation must have qualities of their own which are distinct from 
the relation itself, At the san'kC time, he aigues* to qualify is itself to 
distinguish* i.e. to relate* Thus the very same quality^ it would seem, 
both supports and is supported by a relation; wilhout quality there is no 
relation* but equally without relation there is no quality. If qualities 
are to play this dual role, Bradley continues, wc must be able to dis¬ 
tinguish, within any quality the supporter and the supported 
Then just as it is impossible to show how a lump of sugar can be hotii 
w-liite and awTet^ so equally, according to Bradley* there Is no intelhgible 
way in which Jpj can be linked with Neither is the predicate of 
the other^ and yet if they are linked by a further relation, there will be 

the same difliculties in linking with and as there were in linking 

with We are committed to an endless regress, Bradley con¬ 
cludes* which brings us no nearer the solution of our ndginal problem. 

By means of this and other comparable arguments Bradley makes his 
way to the conclusion that "a reladonal way of thought must give 
appearance and not truth * , * it is a makeshift, a mere practical com- 
promise, most necessary, but in the end most indefensible^ It is 
'necessary'; he thinks^ because the intellect cannot rest content with 
shifting, impermanent, immediate experience; it is a 'practical com¬ 
promise' in ao far as it is an attempt to retain the unity of experience 
while at the same time dissecting it into abstract clcmcota; it is "most 
indefensible", in so far as it leads to self-contradictions. Thought* 
Green wus right In maintaining* is by nature relational: without r ^latlons 
science cannot move a step* But to say this* Bradley concludes, ia 


^ G. F. Stoul : ^ AUeged Self- CdntmdicticnH m the Concept of HjcJudon ' 
{PAS, 1901). 
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to admit that thought^ whtdi'Cr or not in the form of sdencep can never 
fully satisfy the mind. 

So far^ Bradley^fl argument might seem to be meftly a complicated 
way of arriving at the familiar Idealist CQnclusioo that the world with 
which science concerns itself is not fuhj real. What caused a particular 
stir -wm that Bradley applied the same Line of reasoning to God and the 
self.^ 

The selfp Bradley argues—to say nothing of its other defects* which 
he conscientiously explains—involves relations; it is coirf/wKeiKfj Le+ 
its past Is related to its present^ and it is linked in various ways with the 
world around it. Philo&ophera who try to evade this conclusion by 
setting up a *pure ego* or ^transcendental self^ beyond all change and 
relatedness are, in Bradley's opinion, no longer talking about the self of 
everyday life^ Nor can they link this remote 'self' with the self of 
everyday life without somehow ascribing change and relatedncss to k, 
God, according to Bradley, suffers from the same defect; the God of 
religion is a God retoed to mankind and yet any account of the relation 
between man and God is inherently unintelligible. Mf you identify the 
Absolute with God,* he writes, 'that Is not the God of religion*— 
because the Absolute has no personality ; the only satisfactory solution 
is that God is ' but an aspect, and that must mean but an appearance, of 
the Absolute'. 

This then is Bradley's first conclusion: while we use the intcUcctual 
apparatus of things, qualities, rebtions, we move inevitably witbin the 
world of appearances^ tbc world of self-contradiction and uninteUigi- 
bility. But does this really matter? Have we any alternative but to 
accept self-contradlctinn with a shrug of our shouldem^ if it inevitably 
infecta aU our thinting? 

At a certain level, Bradley argues, it docs not matter To protest 
against a panicubr physical theory that it is self-contradictory, in so 
far as it uses relations, or sgainst psychology that it adopts a pheno- 
roenalist approach which is not ultimately intelligible, is to employ 
metaphysical criticisms at a point where they are totally inapplicable.* 
‘The very essence of such a science everywhere/ wrote Bradley in hb 
*A Defence of PhenomenalisTn in Psychology" (Mhid, 1900)1 ^ia to 

^ See J. S. Mackenzie: fOmdley*! View of the Self* {Mind, iflg4% 

^ A. Cl To-ylor tcllfl that Bradley taught him ¥a take Empirical 
leriouily- Bradlcy'i own paychole^eal wurk, ba Lt ia cuniatned in hU CidlcctM 
Esi<tys, ii ctumpoeed very much in the manner of Briuih pgychclciay of the 
Lockean lort. What he ubiected to wtb the aiiempt to think of that rwychotogy 
sa phihtifphy. It wia his csonitant theme that metaphyeiw imiat be kept coni’- 
plct^y out of pej'ichelogy. 
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crdploy half-truths* in other nurds to use convcoierit fictions and 
falsehoods." 

But metaphysics has higher ambitions. "The object of meta- 
physics^ \mjte Hradleyp * h to find a general view which w^dl satisfy the 
Intellect^; only what fully satisfies the intelioct be real or true. la 
practice, this comes to be identical with Lotze's defnitioD: “meta¬ 
physics has merely to sliow what the universal condittons are which 
must be satisBcd by anything of which we can say v^ithout c^^ntradkfing 
omselvii that ft is or that it happens." Nowhere short of the Absolute, 
according to Bradley, can this self-consistency be found, and yet nothing 
less can satisfy' the intellect. 

The Absolute cannot, of course, be thought, for all thinking is sclf- 
comradietory'^ at the same time it is not merely *the Unknowable". 
There are features of our ejiperience, Bradley suggests, which enable us 
to realise, however dimly, what the Absolute must be like—even 
although, he agre^ with Lotze," we cannot construct absolute life in its 
details "i 

Bradley finds his hist due m immediate experience; although it is 
so unstable and impermanent, and therefore cannot of itself satisfy the 
intellect, yet it suggests to us, through the manner in which it reconciles 
unity and diversity, " the general idea of a total experience w'here will 
and thought and feeling may all once more be one". A second clue 
Comes from the workings of thought itself^ the direction in which 
thought finds itself compelled to move in its unavailing efforts to satisfy 
the intellect suggests to us, he considers, what the Absolute must be 
like* Whem we think, according to Bradley, wc seek a truth of a kind 
which mere thought cannot give us. We try to discover connexions^ as 
distinct from mere conjunctions; we want to be able to see that A must 
go vvith Et not merely that A happens in fact to go with E. Thought, 
however, always leaves us with “brute* conjunctions; for even if wc 
discover that A goes with B because it is C, wu have only replaced the 
conjunction of A and B by the conjunction of both with C. So long 
as we continue to work with separate truths, which w'e then try to link 
with one another^ so Bradley concludes, we cannot achieve the kind of 
connectedness, the inner necessity, which we arc seeking. Nor, short 
of the Absolute, can we find the completenesSp the ali-cncompassuig 
view* towards which thought perpetually drives us^ “Truth is not 
satisfied," he w'rites," until we have all the facta and until wc understand 
perfectly w^hat wc have. And we do not understand perfeedy the given 
material until we have it all together harmonJously, in such a way, that is 
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that we are not impelled to strive fof another and a belter way of holding 
it together/ Thought's dissatisfaction with its own products—its 
‘ truths"—enables us to sec, Bradley ia arguingp what Reality must be 
like if it La to satisfy the inteUect: it must be all-inclusive^ completely 
systematic^ entirely harmonious^ And we are driven in the same 
direction^ Bradley tries to sbowp if we approach tbc Absolute from the 
side of will or feeling. Only in such an Absolute, he considers^ can we 
fully satisfy our moral impulses. In any system short of the Absolutej 
men arc tom betw'ecn the mcomparible motives of sclf-asserliofi and 
self-sacrifice and infected by the self-contradictions of "deare", whicb 
can satisfy itself only by utterly destroying itsdf. 

The Absolute must be One, a Unity, Bradley naturally maIntalnSp 
because plurality would involve reklednessp Yet its unity, he also 
wants to say, must be a unity whicb contains diversity; the Absolute 
would otherwise be empty of content. At this point* Bradlc/s thecuy 
of Eoncrete univerBals^ comes into its owm. We ate accustomed to 
think of things aa arranged in a cla&sificatory order: horses included 
among quadrupeds, quadrupeds among animals, animals among living 
things. As the terms in this classification increase in generality, their 
owm content dim inishes in richness— ' living things^ is much more 
abstract, less specific, than ‘horses’. If we then think of 'the Abso¬ 
lute’ as the finM point in such a classificatory ^’Stem, it stems so poor m 
content as to vanish into nothingi 

Such a classification, Bradley argues, makes use of the 'abstract^ 
univcrsals beloved by thought, Horse^ tiie horae as such, is, he says, an 
abstraction from, and thus a falsificatfon of, experience. With this 
abstract universal Bradley sharply contrasts the * concrete" universal, 
which is not an abstraction from, but a community of, its members. 
It is an individual: we can understand its nature, Bradley tells us, if we 
consider a person or, better still, a society. A society includes the rich 
diversity of all its members. In all their confijcts and cooperative efiorta. 
It is richer, not more empty, than any separate member of that Eodety, 
Just as a person is richer in content than any of the separate events 
which occur as part of his Hfc. A person, a aodety, is ‘universal*, 

^ Fcr the 'ahstiBct* and the 'conoete' unj^TinaJ, see N, K- Sfnilh: 'The 
Natute of Uni^-erwila' (MrW, X 9^) J M. B. Foster: ' The Concielc Uni'V'trMU" 
{Mind, H. B. Airton: ^ Txie Theory of Conertte UniverBSlft* (Mind, 

and the Symposium (J, W, Scotr, G. 1 . Moore, H. Wildon Cwr, 
G. Dau'u Hicks): ^ la the Concrete Univer**! ** the true q-pe of Unii-erwlity?' 
{PAS, 10 “■ “ the wxiiinBs of the Idesibts ihomsclvc*, e.B- Bomo- 

quet: The Principte 0/ Individuality and Value {1912); Brndley; Prir^pUt 
JUvir: Ucyel: JAe Phenomttwhgy Spirit (iSa7). 
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according to Br^dley^ just in so far as it brings into unity a diversity—as 
a daes does^ also—but it is individualj as a class is not* Yet its indi¬ 
viduality, he aj^gues, is incompktti the completely individual can stand 
absolutely alone, whereas a society, or a person, always depends for part 
of its being upon its envtfOdinent. It follows that society, as imperfeotty 
individual, cannot be the Absolute itself. It can nevertheless show us, 
he thinks, how the Absolute can be at once perfectly individual, a true 
and all-encompassing Unity ^ without lacMng universality, and can be 
universal without being devoid of content. 

This much more Bradley \s prepared conhdendy to assert: the 
Absolute must be “eipenience^ VAn unesperiencctl reality/ he 
writes, 15 a vicious abstraction whose existence is meaningless nonsense 
. . - anything in no sense felt or perceived, becomes to toe quite un¬ 
meaning.' At this pointy Bradley falls back on the argument typical of 
epistemological Idealism: we cannot think of anything without thinking 
of it as being experienced and therefore it cannot be without being 
expericncecL And yet at the same time, he does not wish to say that the 
Absolute is experienced—which would mean that an experiencing 
Subject somehow lay outside of it; it is rxpmeme, merely. 

Here then is Bradley^s Absolute—'an alt-indusive and super- 
reladonal eipericnefi\ It is not a mind, not a spirit,* any more than 
it is experienced by a Mind—cither hypothesis would mvolv'e the 
reabty of relations^ 'We can form the general idea,' he writes, 'of an 
absolute experience in. which phenomenal distinctions are merged, a 
whole become tminediate at a higher stage without losing any richnessv' 
This idea, realised in detail in a way w'hich w'e are quite unable to 
understand, b the Absolute. 

How is the Absolute, thus conceived, related to the multitude of its 
appearances? To talk of the Absolutc^s 'r^tionfl' b, it foUows from 
Bradley s earlier atgument, to talk improperly; and, indeed, any atate-^ 
ment w^e make about the Absolute and its appearances is bound to be 
defective, just because it must use the language of thought, of ' truths ^ 
But every appearance, in virtue of the fact that the Absolute is all- 
inclusivie, must somehow find a place for itself in the Absolute.* 


* Yet Bradley endi Appearance and MeaFky wiOi what he ca\U *the essendiJ 
meft&flge of 'Outtide of spirit, there m mit, mnd there emnot be, any 

rcajity, and the more dial enyrMllg \t Epiritwl, so much the more ifl it \THtah]y 
rcaL This is Orthodox Idealura, but it is doI sustBined by ajuf 

Eeaiity* ^ 

^ A ‘ V. AbfolutUm (i)‘ in Mind fi w) iuid 

G, Dmwra Hseks: F. H. Bradley’s Treatment of Nature * (Mind, loas, repruited 
in Crtticai Reaiitm, 193^)* ^ > sh t' 
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How can this be, we naturally ask, ainoe appearaneca are aclf- 
cootradictory and the Absolute is wholly self-tonaistent ? Bradley's 
answer depends upon the special theory of contradiction which he had 
already worked out in his chapter on "The Negative Judgment" in 
The Priitdptes cf Logic, On the ordinary view, the contradictory of 
"X" would be *non-X\ that which is Uitrinsically opposite to 
then no Absolute, however generously enconipassuigt could enfold 
both and *nOn-^' into its unifying embraces^ But| according 
to Bradley, "non-A"' should be lAterprctcd as meanlDg 'that which is 
different from or other than X\ as referring, however vaguely, to 
another pc^tive term Thus, for example, to say that ' A is not 
red' is a way of asserting, if Bradley is right, that it is some other colour^ 
green perhaps. 

Now^ it is no doubt itupossibk, Bradley will admit, for ' the same 
point" to be both red and green 'at the same moment of time*. But 
to talk thus of "points* and ^moments* is, he says, to use the hcUons 
of sdcnce. If we think, as we ought to do, in tenns of diveratSed 
systems, there is no difliciitty, Bradley maintains^ in seeing how both 
red and green can appear within such a system. ' If one arrange- 
merit has made them opposite, a wider arrangement/ he writes, 
"may perliaps unmake their opposition, and may include them ail at 
once and harmoniously/ Certainly, we shall still find It dIBtcult to 
understand how all the contradictions of everyday life could be thus 
resolved. But we do not need to know^ Bradley says, hotc thk can 
happen. We need only know that it is possible for contradictions to be 
cvera>me and that the Absolute must so transcend them^ For—in a 
famous formula—"what is possible and must be, is". 

Appearances, then, are all mmscended in Bradley's Absolute. The 
good, the beautiful, the true—the Idealist trinity of values—arc none 
of them there present in their faimliar form. The cril, the ugly, the 
false must aU have their rights as appeanmees respected; somehow, the 
Absolute finds a place for them+ But Bradley does not draw the 
conclusion that all difeienccs in value vanish. Some appearances^ he 
thinks, stand closer to the Absolute than otJiers; these are the most 
real and the most valuable. Of each appearance, he tells us, we must 
ask the question : with how much supplementation could this pass into 
the Absolute? The less the supplementation, the greater the reality of 

1 In Crchnicoj Brmd3ey icktitifka the contradiciory Bud ibc mn- 

tmy. See ippcodijc la Appeorattcf oal Note A, Bradley's pcttitien 

is cloeely related ip Plito's m the &iph$si, bui derivea iFnmediBtieiyp iw doubt, 
from HcfieL See Tim Logk of H^ci (tnm». WaUaa), Ch. VHI. 
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the appcaranccr The test qf reality, for him, is coherence and com-' 
prehenslvcncss. 

What we call * errorDeeds, Bradley saya^ supplenicntatiDn of the 
most serious kind* He rejects the view that an error ig utterly without 
reality: it is simply more false than other judgments, all of which are m 
some measnn: erroneous in so far as they fail to specify the conditions 
under which alone they would be true. 'The book is red^^ w^e are 
ordinarily content to say^ but it is red, Bradley objects, oot ahsolutely^ as 
the form of our judgment falsely suggests, but only under conditions 
which we ought to, but never fully can, describe—never cm because 
they involve the whole of Reality.' Such a judgment, if true, has for 
Bradley this much virtue—it is at least in some measure coherent with 
our other judgments about the book. If it be false, it suU has a certain 
reality in so far as it is about sometMng, but it b now inferior in coherence 
and, £0 far, in reality. 

In either case, how^ever, *the book is red' is^ by Bradley's standards, 
a judgment of the poorest sorL devoid of any but the slightest degree 
of comprehensiveness. The same h true of all those' obsen^able facts* 
in which the empiiictst hopes to find realit)% "It is only the meaner 
realities/ he writes, 'which are able to be verified as sensible facts,' 
God, m contrast, has, according to Bradley, a high degree of reality, m 
so far as he acts as a comprehensive object of worship, a comprehensive 
system of c?rplanation. 

This is Bradley*s final answer to matczialism. Not only arc its 
"facts' devoid of reality^ in the fullest sense of that word, but even as 
appearances their degree of reality is of a lowly order. "Accordmg to 
the doctrine of this work/ Bradley w'lote in the AppendbL to Appear- 
and Realityt "that w'hich is highest to us is also to the Universe 
moat real, and there can be no question of its reality being somehow- 
upset. In coRitnonplace Materialism, on the other hand, that which 
in the end is real is certainly not what we think highest, ihls latter 
being a secondary and, for ad we know, a precarious result of the 
former.* Of so much Bradley felt confident, although he docs not 
attempt to undertake what he regards as the task of a completed meta- 
physics—the determination of the order of realiiy of every^ ty-pe of 
appearance. Not every Idealist, how'cvcr* w-as satisfied W'ith the 

' G. F. Stoui: ^Bnidley on Truih und Faltity' {Mind:, 1935) irpniiied in 
Staditt in Fhdiipphy (tnd PtyAmtegy (1930); C+ D. DTrmd; 'Mr. Bnidtey' on 
Truth and Reality' {Mind, igi4.}n 

* See Terminal E&sav 2 id Prinerpter 0/ Lo^e; G. F, Stout? ^Mr+ Bradley'* 
Theory of judgenedt' {PAS, t^5, reprinted m Stmhef), 
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condusbn that Apiiit, although not fully feal, la at least mott real than 
matter. Biadley had destroyed the antitheaia between nature and 
spirit, fact and value, and so far he bad fulfilled the task of Idealism m 
its struggle against "the mechanical wTiiid-view* and its concomitant, 
an easy supematuralkrin But in the process, many of hia ciidcs 
thought, he had brought morality and religion to ruins. 
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FEELSONALITY AND THE ABSOLUTE 


A ndrew SETH'S^ Ileg^Iuiaiim and Fgrs<maliiy appeared in 
1887, sis years before Br^dky^s Appearance and Reality, Only 
^ four ycare previously, Seth had been largely responsible for the 
publication of the ncD-Hcgelko Essays in Fhilosaphicat CHtidsmi his 
own oontiibution to that volume was uninisCaknbly Hegelian in spirit. 
Yet Hegeliamsm and Personality is a protest agekist the whole tendency 
of Hegelian philosophy in the name of *the unequivocal testimony 
of consciousness’—a protest which adumbrates what were to be the 
main lines of the "Personal Idealist’ criticistn of Bradley. 

Seth k, in part* reverting to the Scottish tradition, which he had 
explored in his Scottish Phiiosophy : A Comparison of the Scottish and 
German Anstcers to Htme (18S5); phUosophyp he now thinks, has 
somehow to justify^ hut must never venture to question* our "natural 
belief" in God, in personal identity, in the existence of an external 
wxirld- But Seth appeals also to the testimony of Lotze, whose 
philosophy he interprets in a sense favoutablc to the Scottish point of 
view, "The attentive reader of Lotze/ so Bradley wrote, "must have 
found it hard to discover why individiiai selves with htm are more than 
phenomenal adjectives. For myself I discern plainly his resolve that 
somehow they have got to be more,’ This is true abo of Seth's 
philosophy: selves have got to be more than * phenomenal adjectives^ 
more, that is, than appearances of the Absolute. 

In Hegelianism, Seth argues, all distinctness, all particulanty^ 
vanishes. The facts of nature arc converted into mere exempliBcadons 
of general logical principles- human personality disappears into the 
Family, the Community, the Absolute^ In contrast, Seth exalts the 
claims of the particular; "The meanest thing that exists^" he writes^ 

^ For family reataiu, he Juter ehangicd hk wne %a A. S. Ptin^-FatciMn. 
Sec the mcjnoin by Fi Barbour irt Khc po^thiimDusly publisWd Batfmir 
Leettirts on Rfalism (1^33) aiad by J, B. Bdillic and J. B. Copper {PBA, 1911)5 
H. F. HaJleit''a obituary notice in Mind (1911) and E. N. Merrin^on"! in AJP 
He WSJ a itudent of A. Campbell Fraur^ the editor of Locke and 
Berkeley* whx»c Fkilosophy of Theism (1I9S) itself teachn a ^-ajicty of PersanjiJ 
Idealism. For the controversy Sethis view arouaed lee hu "The Idea cf God: 
a Reply to tome Critidsnu * (MiW, 1919). 
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' has a Life of its oiMi, absolutely unique and individual." In order to 
consider it as an object of scientific knowledge, we must no doubt 
describe it in general terms. But this is only to say» Seth concludes, 
that knowledge never grasps the thing itself—csuatencc is one thing, 
knowledge is another 

This general defence of particularity Seth applies to the self. In 
Grccn"s philosophy, he argues, the self is transformed into a logical 
device. It is merely that whkk holds t^ld together, and e%^en at this 
level is reduced to an expression of the universal consciousness. This is 
not, Seth complains, the self which consciousDcss reveals to tis, a self 
intensely personal—unique, be Is prepared to say, even against God, 
"Each Self,' he writes, 'is a unique existence, which is perfectly 
impervious, if I may so speak, to other sch'cs.,.Tlic very^ character¬ 
istic of a self is this exclusiveness. ... 1 have a centre of my own, a 

will of my own, which no one shares with me or can share—a centre 
which I maintain even in my dealings with God Himself.' Selves 
exist, he admits, in rektiouship one to another—they recognise them¬ 
selves as interacting with other persons and with nature—-but in all 
such rcktions, according to 3 cth, they retain their uniqueness, their 
bnperviousness.* 

In Scth"s phitasophy^ then, there is a trinity, God, Man and Nature, 
each having its own rights." The difficulty, of course, was to show 
how these three distinct forms of reality %vcre capable of interacting 
one with another, the very difficulty Hegelian Idealism had sought to 
overcome by interpreting all three as manifestations of a single Spirit. 

* Compare ihc ciiaBtniiiilE&i doctrines dcficdbeil In Chapter XIX below. 

^This doctrine^ of line efttential isolaiickn of the self, ia a commonpliice 
a£ Ifltc nincircuth-century and early tw-entieih-eenitiry litoimture. Lt ia Baude- 
'tontiment do datin^c etfmcILcmcnt Holitalre ^ tfan&fOTmcd from a ptr- 
Benul attitude mtu a jud^nnent on fate of manldnd, each, in the word» of 

S- ElioUs 'in a prl^on^ weeing for a tcoyV ELici began as a 

philoaopher^ one who. like the personn! idealiats, turned Id l^bnix for his 
inapinUiun, detecting Lcibumui elcrnents in Brodley (ef. hia 'The 

Dovolopmcnt of Leibniz^^B Monaduro' and 'Ldbnix'* Monads ind Bradley "b 
F inite Ctnun illomrf, 1916). 

■ Thua Seth'a philosophy waa admirably adapted to reennetUng toience, 
philosophy, and religion. He played a leading part in the Synthetk 
Cfoundcd in 18^96) which biou^t together men of science and men of religion. 
The atmosphere of thia sodeiy is very w ell oon^'e^'ed In Michael de la Bedoj-tre'a 
■nidy of the Roman Cathohe thcofogfan VDn HQgel Lr/e of BorOn rvn 

HOgtl, i9St)- HOgel bimBelf, although he wa* not ■ philcuopiver in the profes- 
sJoual seme of the word, exerted a coruiderabk influence on the philosophy 
of religion; amongst those who felt that iuHijencc one of the beat known U 
A. A- Bow-rrmn, whose Studiei I'ji fAe Fhiloiopfty af RfUghn and A Sacramentai 
c/iobm^ appeared pOSihurnouily in 1938, See N. K- Snutk'm memoir in the 
Erst of thm works. 
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In his Liter writings, especially in bis The Idea of Gcd m the Light of 
Recent Phiioiophy ( 1917 )^ Seth does mueb to soften tbe sharpi edges of 
his original divisions. He regrets that he bad ever described selves as 
'impeHilous^; now he emphasises the intiimcy of their relation one to 
another and to Cod. He explains that although Nature docs not 
depend for its existence on Man's knowledge of it, it stiU exists faf man, 
as something he is to know and to enjoy. If Cod must be shaiply 
distinguished from his creatures^ it is nonetheless true, he now writes* 
tliat 'God and Man become bare points of mere existence—impossibLe 
abstractions—if we try to separate them from one another and from the 
structural dements of their common life\ 

These concessions were by no means universally acceptable: 
Absolute Idealists thought that Seth still laid too much stress on 
individual selves, orthodox theologians disliked his suggestion that God 
is a mere 'abstraction* if isolated from Man, the new realists considered 
that he did not allow suhicieiiit independence to Nature, the new 'pan- 
psychists" that he distinguished too sharply between Nature and Mind. 
But the fact remains that Seth's philosophy had a distinct attraction for 
philosophers of a not too rigorous cast of mind, in search of a philosophy 
which would tread a comfortable media between naturalism and 
Absolutism r science and rd^oo, the rights of personality and the 
demands of the community. Thus there was generated a spcciea of 
'normal Idealism*, as Met^^ calls it, which flourished in provincial and 
colonial universities. Its adherents were some of them men of a wide 
culture, whose broad interests found satisfaction in Seth's eclecticism: 
but others carried their distaste for clear-cut distinctions to the point of 
WMlly-mmdedness. Philosophy at their hands was a medium for 
miscellaneous ediheation rather than a serious form of inquiry. 

If Seth retreated somewhat from the individualism of his Megtiian^ 
im and Personality, this was because a new species of Idealism had 
arisen which pushed the independence of individuals to a point which 
Seth regarded as extreme, to such a point Indeed as to threaten the 
very existence of God and Nature. iTiis tendency can be observed in 
the work of the American Idealist, G. H. Howisoa.* Howison began 

^ [n hia pioiiHr wwk, A Hundred Yeatt ej Brisuh Pftilosophy (1535, Enfi* 
injiR. 103^)1 which I nm mueli indebted. 

■ Sm particidarly his The Limiu of The second editkm 

(1905) Lr rniarBrd by A kiIcS of rVpEica to his critics. See kIm J. E. McTh^» 
review in Mind J. W- Buckham and G, M. Stratton; 

Hotm^t HoKuen: Philotopher oiul Teoeher (1934); €- M- Bakcwcll: "Tlic Pfcr- 
Sona] Idcaliam cf G- Howiion' {PR, 194^^1- Anwrican I^zuiiiaJ IdcoJiim 
UereJoped into ' l^rsonaliistn' under cbe infiuence of 0 . F. Bowm. See the 
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his philosophic^ c^uccr ss leading member of the St* Louis Philo^ 
Mphical S^ety i in a more unoomprormsing fashion than &cth» he 
turned against Hegel in the interests of * personality ** Absolutism^ so 
he atgues, is an Oriental theory i Ocddental man haa an "instinctive 
preference for personal initiativCj responsibility and credit* which no 
monistic philosophy can ever satisfy* Avhether It be a naturalistic or an 
Idealistic monism.* A pluralistic Idealism, according to which Reality 
ia an "Eternal Republic' composed entirely of minds intinialely 
linked one to another and to God, can mate use, Howison thinks, of 
the Idealist arguments against naturalism without destroying indi¬ 
viduality in the process. He will not admit that minds arise out of 
God: "Not even divine agency/ he writes, 'can give rise to another 
sclf-acUve intelligence by any productive act-' Every tnmd, for 
Howison, exists eternally in a society of spirits, with God merely a first 
among ec^uals, although a first to which other spirits ' spontaneously 
make constant reference** 

Tersonal Idealkm* appeared In England, somewhat to Howison’a 
indignation, as the title of a book (1902), edited by Henry Sturt, in 
which a number of the younger Oxford philosophers expressed their 
dissent from Bradley's Absolute Idcalistn* Howison obviously felt 
that ius copyright had been infringed; and to make matters worse, many 
of the essayists were not * Personal Ideahsts' at att, in How^n's sense 

* Pemmnl likjilbm m Wetc quite eiplidtly linked with the dcDMud for e 
philoMphy which ihflU be ftdci^fACtorily 'democratic'* For & fuller worfcinH^t 
of thia ihcmeK see an article by Howiwn'i disc pic, H. A. Oventrwl ('The 
EJemMrtlSc Conception of Cod', Jotirmii, 1913) in which it n Ii!lcp:d 

that there is no place in a dcmocraiic eociciy for 'such radical daas diactncncui 
U that between ii supreiiK beinK favoured with eternal and abaoJuIc perfection 
and thr ijia» of bcinEa doomed to the lower vmym of imperfert struEgle ^ One 
thing which makes tiiiich American ptulOKiphy look lery strange to Luropcan 
era is that It does not even to look at its subjeci-maiter std? rfec« 

It must be gratlted to Howison thai Indian phllosophera have 
been particularly attracted by Absolute Idealism, keepina Bradleyname alive 
At a tune like our own when be has few disciplei in the Western world. See, 
for example. The pinhi^hy of S. Eadh^ikfuhftan, in IMfrmy 0/ Living Phikix- 
phtn (ed. P. A. Sctnlpp> 1932). 


periodica! The Pmonalkf (i02p). founded by R. T. Flewellmit; E. S. Brightman, 
bimself a leading Fenoctabjt, on * Personalism and the indutnce of Bowne 
m I^J?£eedings e/ the Suclh latematwnol Cw^iit 0/ PhU^Kiphy (1936), Bowne't 
personal ideelUm wna less radical than Howison^t; alihougn he maintomi that 
every empirical entity it eitl»r » relf or o collection of he also thinks 

that all aueh aelvet are maiufcsiations of a tingle hnite being. For another 
example of American Lotaean phiEosuphy sec the wTitingl of G. T* Ladd, 
eapccially Th^ PMhiophy 0/ (.£903). French ' personoliam" is sen^- 

tlnng different again: loe iia leading exponent, £. Mounier, m Penormlhm 
(195a, ^g. trana* 1051) and the journal VEipHt (193a), particularly the 1950 
special number on Mounier. 
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of the phrascp but followers of William James, against whose philosophjr 
much of Howison*^s polemical cncr^gy had been directed.^ 

Hastings Rashdah in his essay on Fersonalityj Human and Diime 
came nearest to Howdsoa: 'The Absointe/ wrote Hashdall, "consists 
of God and the souls, iocLudingp of course^ aJl that God and those 
souls know and cjcpcricnce/ Unlike Howison, however, Rashdail 
is not prepared to allow the eternity of aoubi Each of them, he says, is 
created by God. But this concession to orthodoxy has to be counter¬ 
balanced by a heresy—Godp RashdaU agrees with Millp is finite^ limited 
by the other selves which he creates.^ 

By now it had become sufficiently clear that the idea of Rcab^ as a 
community of independent spirits could not easily be reconciled with 
the idea of God. Seth has no difhculty in demonstrating that Howison 
does not in fact Umit God to the role of pftmia int^f and that 
Rasbdall can give no intelligible account of the relation between a 
finite God and the selves be creates; RasbdaD and Howison can with 
justice reply that Seth"s own account of the relation between God and 
individual selves is an uneasy comhinati'On of orthodox theism and 
unorthodox Idealism. J. E. McTaggait cut the knot. Cod must go: 
the teal is a community of finitt selves. 

McTaggart's Personal Idealism is utterly different in tone and 
method from the loose-jointed pieties of Sethp Howison and Rashdail. 
He iSp Ln point of abibty^ the Bradley of Feraonai Idealism; like Bradley* 
but unlike How ison or Seth, he has been criticised in detail by con- 
tcmpomiy opponents of Idealism." 

But whereas Bradley had defined metaphysics as the finding of 
bad reasons for what we behevc upon instinetp McTaggart is detennined 

> For Sturtp *M C. C, J- Webb in Afinc^(l 947 >’ ^ chapwr Von S, 

fi i-ihiii fr. Tii4 other contributort included G. F- Siouc {see Chapter Xlllj: 
W. R. li>yce Gibson, best IcnowTL for hie tron&tatiort* ofp end commciianee oiip 
Continental philosophy (*ee W, A- MerryIcea, 1Q35): and tb* etbiEil 

itbeorigt RAehdjill (see the 0/ H-, by P. E. AletncsOllp 

iQzB). 

*■ For s popular preeentnden of this sanw: theeie see H, G- Wclli: Afr. 
BrilUtis i£er it ikrot^h p God: The Imhsi&te Kit^ “^d 'ScepUcisiti 

of tbc Insmiment" (AfiW, 1^4). 

* cf. C, Dr Broad'* Examirtatwn ^ Philon^f^ (3 voU., 1933-8), 

No other contemtjorery philosopher ha* b«ii gmeed by io eitenaive e com* 
meoEary^ And Wfwn Cambridge philosophers analyse mctaphyiica] trsjimeiits, 
they have a strans tendency to tdl^ a* their ty'pical EXauipIc McT^gart'e deniw 
that lii™ it real. See also G, Lowes DickiusAn^t J. AfrT. F. M^agsa^t 
(1931); S. V- Keeling"* study, conEalned Ln ibllt nveirvoirp of McTafigaCtS 
pKlIosophyt C- Broad h uvemoir (PBA, igzj* rrprinted with modifiMO^ 
Ks a preface to the second edition of Some DogmOt of Retigion. E. 

Moort'* obituary (AJrrtd, iflaS)' and McTaggart"l tummnry of his philosophy 
in " An C^tologidiJ Idealism' (CBjPi). 
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to find gpod reasons for wital he believes on instinct; mc are not entitled 
10 our inadnetive beliefs^ eo he argues* unless we can support them by 
metaphysical reasooing, ^No man is justified in a rcbgious attitude/ 
he wrote Ln that instnictive» semi-popular* work Somt Dogmas of 
ReUgion (igo^)* "except as a result of metaphysical study/ 

The intent of Some Dogmas of Religion is mainly negative' McTag- 
gart there sets out to show that popular theology cannot stand up to the 
probings of philosophical criticisTn..^ In his other writings he Is m 
search of a metaphysics which will jxistify a ^religious attitude" as 
be defines it—"a conviction of harmony between ourselves and the 
universe at large". For there to be such a harmony^ he thought, the 
following conditions must be fulfilled: first, the universe must consist of 
spirit; secondly* spirit must be iimnortal; thirdly, spirit must be love or 
must contain love as a principal ingredient; fourthly, the universe must 
be good on the w^bole and must be developing towards a state of perfect 
goodness. 

At first* he thought that he could satisfy these conditions with the 
help of Hegers dialectic. Moat British philosophers had dismissed 
the dialectic as Teutonic mystery-mongering; as McTaggart contemptu¬ 
ously remarked, they took over Hegel*s condusions while at the same 
time rejecting his proofs as worthlc$S4 In his Studies in ihe liegdiim 
Dialeetic and his A Cornmenlary on Hegel's Logk (1910) he 

made a genuine effort to think himself Into the Hegelian method. But 
it is dear that he read Hegel with an eye on the conclusions he hoped to 
extract from him; no one has ever been convinced that the Hegel he 
describes exists outside McTaggart's fertile imagination. The most 
important of his Hegcban studies bears the somew hat unpromising and 
certainly misleading title Studies m llegelmu Cos 7 nal<^ {1901). This 
is an elaborate discussion of the ethical and religious questions which lay 
near^ to McTaggart’s heart- He felt bound to admit that these were 
matters to which Hegel had paid the filighlest of attention; in particular* 
Hegeli to McTaggart^s evident distress* had adopted an extremely 
casual attitude to immortality. Yet MeTaggart was confident that the 
philosophical ideas which his Studies develops largely by w ay of criticism 
of Lot^e and Bradley, were Hegelian in spirit, however loosely they 
might be related to any Hegelian text. 

* .McTagj?irt, quite unlllu the perBorml ideetiili genermny, ia ■ luMtilc 
critic of Chriadaniry, considered either ai an ethic or a thcolopy. He wrote 
iti A letter: ^Beridci, if one wae a Christian oiic would bave 10 wOmhip Chrisf and 
] lion'E; like him very much... would you like a man Or t ffitrl who really imitated 
Christ f * ^ H. Raflhdall :' McTtggan'a Ihg^i of Heiigkn' (Mind, t 
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These were years in which the Hegettaa philosophy being 
sharply attacked, especially by McTaggart^s Cambridge colleagues^ 
men like Bertrand Russell, who had turned strongly against the Hegeli^ 
anism he had once admired, or G* E. Moore, w ho while he w-as not veiy 
much interested in Hegel himself, had devoted a great deal of attention 
to McTaggart's neo-HegelLan arguments.^ MoTaggajt continued to 
believe that the Hegelian dialectic was of the first importance; the fact 
remains that when he came to write his major philosophical w-ort— 
The N&twe of Existence (a vols. 19^1^ 19 * 7 )—method he employed 
was certainly not Hegelian. 

Tfte Nature of Exutmee k one of the most closely-knit works in the 
history of pliilosophy. It is ahnost unique In English philosophy—not 
unique, because this vw Perrier’s method also—in attempting to work 
out a deductive metaphysics, which deduces its conclusions rigorously 
from indubitable first principles* 

That something exists, McToggart begins by arguing^ is Indubitable, 
His proof of thb conclusion follows a Cartesian pattern: if we doubt 
whether an>thuig exists^ then this doubt, he saya^ must itself exists Le. 
our attempt to doubt is self-defeating. Such a * something* must, 
he oontiaues, be qualified. An unqualified something would be a bare 
nor^entity, indistinguishable from nothing. Thus we are now In a 
(position to conclude, he thiiiks^ not merely that something must exist 
but that it really has qualities. And it foUow^s from tMs, he argues^ that 
there are qualities which it docs not possess; for to say of anything that 
it has any specific quality is automaticaLly to deny that it has other 
qualities. If* for example^ It is square,, it cannot be triangular. In 
asserting so much, however* we are^ according to McTaggart* aimul- 
taneously alfirming new qualities of our * something \ For not to be 
triangular is to be non-triangukr: more generally, in order not to have a 
quality a thing must have the negation of that quality. Thus whatever 
exists* he concludes* must possess a plurality of qualities, merely in 
virtue of the indubitable fact that to be anything at all it must have 
qualities. (McTaggart* it needs to be obsen'cd* use* the word "Equality* 
in its broadest possible sense: won-iffAtVtf, existing^, having many qualities, 
to take only three eases, arc all'qualities^) 

The mere fact that It must he qualified throwa light; McTaggart 
considers^ on the nature of the existent. If it is to have qualities* there 

^ See M. Mpcdoruld: ^RumU uid AlcTfiagart ' (PhU-., G. E. 

Mm-it : *Mr+ McTaREBJt^i Ssiakes^ m Hegeh'an Oosmology* TOO]) and 

McTag^rtV Elidcm'(jErATn, T9oj). 
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must Iw something for them to qualify, Le. there must be 3' substance’. 
(As McTaggart uses that word, anything which can be qualitatively 
docribed—a snccie, a group of caid-playets, the class consisting of all 
red-haired archdeacons—is a substance.) But furthermore—and 
McTaggart now takes his second step towards ‘pluraliam’ there 
must be more than one such substance. One* again the argument is 
Cartesian in foim: if we try to doubt, he says, that there ia more than 
one substance we are forced in that very act of doubting to admit the 
existence of at least two substances, the doubter and his doubt. Our 
doubt, then, would be self-defeating. 

These substances, he continues, must all be similar, in so far as they 
dl, at least, share the quality of existing; but they must also be diverse, 
in urder to be distinguishable as ‘many'. Since sunilarity and 
diversity arc relations, McTaggart concludes that relations, like sub¬ 
stances and qualities, must be real; Bradley’s Absolute, devoid of 
relations and qualities, is thus rejected as demonstrably illogjcaL 

Now the problem is to connect together these substances, which are 
BO far considered as similar but isolated. For McTaggart, it will be 
lemtmbertd, hopes eventually to work towards the conclusion that 
what really exists U a commurnty of selves. He makes u^ at this point, 
of the conception of a 'derivative quality'. If A admires B, he says, 
A must possess the derivative quality of being an admirer of B and B the 
derivative quabty of being admired by A- From this he Infers that If 
(iny of a thing’s relations alter, its nature must also change, since one 
of its derivatiw qualities will have vanished. If B ceases to admire A, 
for example, A will no longer be adnured by B and will so far have 
changed its nature. An even more radical conclusion follows, he 
thinks: a change In any substance must involve a change in every sub¬ 
stance. For if S ceases toadmirej^,every subatance which was similar 
to B ia respect o/<KfiwfH.i^ A will lose that property, and every substance 
which was dissimilar to B in respect of admiring .4 will lose ikal property'; 
snd every substance must fall into one or the other of these categories. 
Thus, McTaggart thinks he has shown, substances must, for all their 
distinctness, be linked with one another in the moat intimate of unities— 
the nature of every substance ia dependent upon the nature of every 
Other substance^ 

The community of sabstances ia what McTaggart caUs 'the 
Absolute’. It is Itself a substance, he argues, because it has properties 
predicablc of it, e.g. the property of being a system; but it is no more a 
substance than the substances which form part of lu He will not allow 
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these ingrcditiit to be eondemnedj in Briidley^s niaiiRer, as 

mere appearances of the Absolute. 

McTsggart^a atgument go far has been reUtivdy gtraightforward^ 
^^hatever we may think of its cogency. From this point on, the mesh is 
so closely-woven that only the most persevering concentration on the 
^rriginai text can hope to compass its intcrbcings. The problem 
McTaggart has to confront is roiighJy this: on his account of them, 
all substances arc iiihmtcly complex, for every substance—this, he says, 
is a self-evident and ultimate truth—has parts, and each of these parts 
will Itself be a substance. Vet, since all substancesi are discrirninablep 
it must be possible to give an account of each substanoe which is a 
^sufficient description' of it, Le+ which will distinguish its nature from 
the nature of any other substance. How can a description be sufficient 
if, on account of the infiiaite complexity of the substance, it is bound 
always to be incomplete ? 

This dilEculty McTaggart tries to solve by means of hts ' Principle 
of Determining CorrespondenceV 'Determining correspondence" is 
a relation between one set of parts of a substance and other parts of the 
substance such that a sufficient description of that one set of parts would 
act as a sufficient description of any other set of parts into which w^e 
might divide the substance—a condition which can only be fuUilledp 
McTaggart argues. If there are connexions of a very spedal kind 
between substances and their parts.^ This principle is the culmination 
of hk metaphystea, because be is going to argue in the second part of 
The Nature 0/ Existence that, to our knowledge at least, only if sub- 
stmees are spirits can they be related tn thetr parts by determining 
correspondence. 

The £rst part of The Nainre of Existence is supposed, as we saw, 
to be strictly demonstrative: McTaggart thinks he can prove, by using 
none but sdf-evident truths, that the Absolute is a community of 
substances which exhibit determining coircspondtnoe. Now he hag 
a difficrent problem to face. I>oes this metaphysics justify a religioua 
attitude? At this point, he b prepared to admit, there must be some 
appeal to the empirical. For it is not possible, be considers, to demon¬ 
strate that the world inust he the sort of world our rebgious attitude 
demands. Ah that metaphysics can show positivcrly is that such a 
world is at least compatible with the conclusions of a demonstrative 
cnetaphysLCE—-to which it can add the negative thesis that no other 

^ Far detfiiati «c Brnd^f EMmfiwfwH and John Wlidomi ^ McTaggact^a 
Detertniiuiig Cormpondenj^ of SubatMnceai ■ RcfuuuiDii' (AfiW, 193$)+ 
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world of those our txpaigttct tnabks ui to eaoisi^e would satisfy meta¬ 
physical requirements, so that the world as the naturalist describes it, 
for example, cannot be ' real’> 

Of the arguments In which this second part of his project involves 
him, the most discussed* has heed his attack on the reahtyof time, which 
wws firet published in Mind as early as 1908 but now occupies its 
proper place within a developed metaphysical system; it will have to 
serve as an illustration of the general characte r of his argument. There 
are two sericSi he says, which we ordinarily describe as ‘temporal’. 
In the first, the A series, events have a place either as past, present, or 
future; in the second, the S series, they are simply earlier or later. 
The A series, he argues, is essential to the idea of time; for when we 
describe events as ‘temporal’ we do not mean merely that they have 
predecessors and successors; we arc making a reference, explicit or 
implicit, to the distinction between the present, the past and the future. 
This cornea out, McTaggart thinks, in the fact that time is intimately 
related to change, which plays no part whatever in the B series. The 
fall of Rome always was and always will be earlier tlian the Ren^- 
aance; here there is no change. There is change only if we consider 
the Renaissance, for example, as a period which once was and no 
longer is, i,e. if we make use of the series, if we destroy the .4 
series, he concludes, change and time vanish with it 

Yet McTaggart thinks he can show that the A series cannot be real. 
For past, present, and future, he argues, are obviously incompatible 
characteristics, which the A series nevertheless ascribes to eich and 
every event. There is. on the face of it, an obvious reply to this 
accusation of contradiction—events, we would say, have these characteta 
successively, not simultaneously. They have been past, are present, and 
teill be future. But this can only mean, McTaggart objects, that there 
is a moment at which the event is present, a moment at which it is 
past, and a moment at which It U future. And each of these moments, 
he argues, is itself an event m time, i.c. is itself past, present, and futore. 
Thus our original difficulty breaks out all over again, and will continue 
to break out, according to McTaggart, in any solution we attempt to 
offer. In the idea of an event as past, present, and future, he concludes, 
there lies □ contradiction which no ingenuity can resolve. Time 
therefore-^ aclf-contradictory—cannoi be teal. 

But McTa^ait wlU allow us to ask, at least, what it is that appears 

t See, ■■ well as previous Tefcrertcn, P. htarheuLe; 'McTSgr^rt’s Ajislysis of 
Time ’ (Cofirorww AiWtVai/Dnr lu Phiiosophy, fOlS)- 
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as time. Time, he tries to show, is a misperccptiop of 'tlie C series*. 
This is an order of pcrccptioris^ each more mtlusive than Vi’bat we call 
its "predecessor'* (From that vantage-point we call ‘the present^ 
we can perceive all that up to now has been, and from the next 
momeiat' can perceive as much, together with ^ihe present*)* Thus 
a relatioii between perceptions replacra^ in McTaggaxt s account of 
reaiityt the appearance of time. 

By means of shnilat, but more elaborate* atguments, McTaggari 
sets out to show that matter* too, is nnrcalj that in reality nothing 
exists except spirits, which perceive one another, loving what they 
perceive with a lov'e which is perfect passion and perfect understanding 
in one. Every other kind of menial life vanishes wjtb time and rrtattcr 
into the limbo of appearances, as a misperception of reality. If this 
conclusion looks paradoxical, McTaggart will not admit that it is any 
the worse for that ^No philosophy,' he w rites, *has ever been able 
to avoid paradox. For no philosophy, with whatever intentions it may 
have set out, has been able to treat the universe as being what it appears 
to be.* The only sort of paradox w^tiich is objectionable, according to 
McTaggart, is self-contradiction; in this sense of the word, it is com¬ 
mon sense, not metaphysics, which is paradoxical^ (If Cambridge 
should ever be unduly elated—or, what is much less probable, unduly 
depressed—by its common sense, let it remember McTaggart!) 

James Ward* w^as also a Cambridge man, and also a rebd againat 
the Oxfoiid variety of Absoludsm—'which had indeed no Cambridge 
defenders—but otherwise the two philosophers have very little in 
common. McTaggart either ignored or scorned science; Ward w-as a 
devoted Ixitzean* whose philosophy incorporated science as one of its 
constituents. McTaggart had his own curious brand of religion, which 
was certainly not Christian; Ward wus originally a clergyman, and 
remained a Christian theist. McTaggart w^as a philosopher's philoso¬ 
pher, if ever there has been one; Ward*s work, in contrast, is of a 
relatively popular character, accesdble to scientista or to theologians of a 
philosophical bent. In McTaggart"s case, the difficulty is to give a 
summary account of a highly intricate pattern of argument; in \\ard*s 


* S« the mernDir hy his daughter O. W. Campbelli publish^ m. a prcfa« 
to the poathumoua Estoyi in PhUoiophy (1917). A- H. Mur^y: Ty 
Y Jom« Ward W- R- Sorky: ^JaniM Ward' ind G- HicItJt The 

l^i]Q»ophy of lamca Ward* (both in jVfrW* t^as); W. E. JohMoi^ Jama 
Ward' iBr. ynl. Piyth., lOlS); G- Hicki: -Jai™ Ward* 

artides do Ward in The Mcnai (19^6). W^ard wm ohvieyAly a firw 
teacher ind a notable pfi^onaJity: hb former pupLtt tpeak of him with ^rm 
admiration even when, like G. E. Slooie, they owe nothing T* nil phiioaOpny^ 
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caee^ to drade what he ne^y mcaiit to say on tht issues of central 
philosophical importance. It is clear enough that he hoped to leave 
room somewhere in his plidiosophy for individuality and God, diversity 
and the Absolute^ it b not at all clear how he proposed to reconcOe their 
damoFOUS demands widiln a single system. 

lie first made his name as a psychologUt, as a result of his famous 
article on psychology in the En^clopaedia Brtt&nnica (i8S6)^ which 
dealt a mortal hlow to the Eritish tradition of assodationist psychology.^ 
On the associationist theory of mind, mind is a collection of ideas, and 
the progress of knowledge consists in the coalescence of such ideas, by 
mciuia of assodative mechanisais, into wider wholcsp The entire 
process is conceived m terms of the analogy of atomic physics | ideas. 
Like atoms, attract and repel one another Ward, in contrast, approaches 
the mind as a btotcgistx mind, he says, is active, desirous; experience is 
not the passi^^e reception of sensations, but the process of 'becoming 
expert by experimeot*. 

This theory of experience, and this criticism of the attempt to 
approach philosophical problems from the standpoint of a physicist, 
is carried over by Ward from his p^chology to big metaphysics.^ 
Descartes, be suggests, made a scrioiLs error, wheo he supposed that 
physics tdls us *what the world is really |ike\ Since the world the 
physicist descrihos^-conaisting of atoms in motion—Is quite unlike 
the qualitatively diversified world of everyday experience, Descartes 
was driven into a dualism: there are for Descartes, and for the duallstic 


tradition which derives from his philosophy* two worlds—an exteroal, 
material* mechanically operating world which is described by physics, 
and an internal spiritual world where qualitative diversity finds refuge 
along Avith art, religion and morality. Then an insuperable difficulty 
forces itself upon the philoaopheris attention: how can these two, so 


iTa mD» than one phi^opher* Wtrd'm psychoto^ h itill much mom 
uitci^tmg ^ work of hia auccc»on. Ii proviiJn the Mychulofiicel 

foun^tiorw for F. R. Tciuiml s phiioiophua! Theology imfeT. 
Bndky^fpUowioE Hegtl—hfld aJieidy auadeed xhe ottempx to jubfldtute sn 
Bsauosuuiuiit iMychcW for phd<^ophy, buc he was Surpminglv aympathede 
to IJW MlMtliOlUAl uadmon within psychology Itidf. Sle 



Fhycbologut' (Afoitui, 191b, Slid Sludisi}, 
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dispute, worlds ever come into that mdinatc cortne^n which liaks^ 
for our ^ ma terial” braLa with ouf 'spiritual" rtund? In 

trying to overcoctie this difficulty post-Carte^n philosophers have been 
driven to conclude dther that only one of these worlds is fiiliy rcaU 
the other being a mere "appearance" or "epiphenomenon^ or alterna¬ 
tively that neither is fuUy real, sinoe both are appearances of the 
Absolute. 

Ward attempts a different approach^ Physics, he argues^ is a mere 
set of abstractions: 'atoms" and the like are creations of the scientiilc 
mind^ not concrete realities. Ths physicist—here Ward follow's 
Grotc—is inevitably led into abstraction, just because he tries to 
describe "objects' as if they had an independent esdstence^ out of all 
relation to mind. Natunihsm accepts this abstraction as final; 
therebyi according to Ward^s NattiF^lism and Agnoxtickm (i 399)1 
confuses abstractions with realities—it is 'physics treated as mEia- 
physics"* 

If we want to see what reality is really like, we must tum^ according 
to Ward^ to history, not to physics. Historical inquiries take as their 
point of departure the active^ striving, valuing individual, interacting 
with the w'orld around hutij seeking his own preservation and his own. 
development. "History offers us fac^/ he wTote in hb *Medianism 
and Morals* {Hibberi Journal^ ^ indivrduals, purpose and 

meaning, progress or decline^ all that w^e miss in the world of mechan¬ 
ism/ There is in history^ Ward thought, no falsifying abstraction 
of the subject from its objects; the historian takes as his theme 
the individuaUin-his-environment, the ooncrete reality of everyday 
experience/ 

Once we realise that this union between the individual and his 
environment must be our starting-point in any account of reality, w'e 
see also, Ward maintained^ that there can be no sudden leap, no sharp 
break in continuity, betwecdTii mind and matter. The materialist recog^ 
nbes as much, but materialism^ according to Ward, can make nothing 
of the stTTvdng^ valuing individual: for to ondetstand the indi¬ 
vidual, be thought, we must make use of that category of purpose which 
the materialist discards* But if we suppose that the environmentp 

' Ward's emphatic contrast betwwn b^story and physics haa afiklia^ru 
with the views of sueh pMt-Lotj4fan Gemittii philmopKcrs m W. Wlndelband 
iNiitary and Nfflural *nd R. Rlckert Cultural and tht 

Natural Snmea, 1855). Once Word is rebcUing agaiMt the Cartesian 

tradidon; D»aut« had dlMmiued hismiy in hia Duinune an AfitAotf a* heing, 
by its very nature, m highly selective and ihcrcrore tnaccurate account of whm 
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boo, i& purpcjsivc^ spLrimal, then. Ward tells iia, all dLEicuLtics in 
rebting tnarv to hb environment will ^-anish. We can undemtand at 
once, and others be camiDt undemtand at all, fiow it liappens that the 
mind dbcovers in its enviremnent the possibility of fulfilling its ideate, 
Thb docs not mean. Ward iLastencd to point out, that v,c mu^t abandon 
the idea of scientific law'i we come to see, however, that a bw is a 
product of mind, of our way of dealing with the environment. A 
scientiEc Isav, in fact, is closely analogous to the laws wWch man creates 
in the communities to which he belongs. 

So far, ’Ward's philosophy looks like a version of personal idealising 
with biological over-tones. Rcahty, w'e expect him to say, consists of a 
plurality of co-operating and conflicting minds. This is how his 
contemporarica^ for the most part, Interpreted his philosophy. There 
is no doubt that he had been greatly influenced by llowbon; Ward 
alwaj-s insisted, nevertheless, that he was not a pluralist. Even 
although The Realm of Ends(iqii) was mostly devoted to a s)TOpathctic 
exposition of the case for pLuralism, the outcome of it is that plurdism 
is not enough. "The plufalislte whole,' he wrote, 'b a whole of 
experiences, but not a whole experience, a whole of livcs^ but not a 
living whole, a whole of being but without a complete and perfect 
being.^ Only God, according to Ward, can unite thia plurality into a 
single worlcL Ward admits, however, that he can offer no proof of 
God^s existenoe; in those sections of his work in which he extols theism 
as an ideal he Is so obviously the preacher rather than the philosopher 
that his philosophy has naturally been interpreted as a personaOstic 
pluralism 


Not content with the homc-grow^n varieties of Pcisonal Idealism, 
British philosophy imported others front the Continent. The dis¬ 
tinctly Ward-like philosophy of Bernardino Varisco—his I massimi 
prcblemi (1910) was translated into English as The Great Probtem 
in 1914—had a certain vogue; and there w'as amort ctmaidemble 
enthusiasm for Rudolph Eucken, all of whose major writings were 
translated into English. 

S. Rjdhflkriitwmn : T/w ]^n cf in Conlffmp^my Philtnophy 

for 1 dfEsilcd conudcntioii of iht decree to which Wflrd'i ihciini 
him into mtniarn. It ihould be ohfrtnxd th^t til the ' w^e 

have dueiuscJ in this chapter think of the plufclity o( wives la miethcr imkinH 
up I Single Uiuficd sysl^m “ [huft they leave themselvEa Dpen to the Criticiirni that 
•fter all tlysy affirm the exiSTenoe of a iingU Rcjilary, i.e. the ^»ytiem\ The 
atmms and strews Wtthm ^jr philPsophtei deri.^ largely from their attempt 
W ^ Of The mum with the ctiBCLnemesJ of in inemdieiin. 

uv " ^ ** WiiJiiim James in 

published m H, 0 , Perry; ^Ae ThoufM and -CAjzra^ler 0/ [Vtthain fainet 
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Id Eucken's vi'ork,* Ided.i$m is umahamcdly transformed into a 
variety of spiritual revivalUm. *This work aims in the first place/ 
he wrote in the preface to the English edition of Thi Main Currents cf 
Modem Thi^ught {[gi2)/at counteractmg the spiritual and mteUectnal 
confusion of the present day.* This confusion, so he argued, no 
'mere doctrine* could bring to order; what he sought to stimulate was 
*a new sense of spiritual life*—a spiritual life defined as "a self- 
contained life, itself giving rise to reality, a life which our human 
activity is far from penetrating, but towards w^hich it strives as a great 
goal/ 

There are echoes, in this pronouncement, of Hegelian Idealism^ 
The fact remains that Eucken'& * philosophy of the spiritual life* was 
not philosophy at all, as meo like Bradley and Hegel understood 
philosophy. This fact wus made very clear by Bernard Bosanquel, 
w!io took upon his shoulders the task of defending the older Idealism 
against personalbt heresies. * There is in Eucken^s immense hieraiy' 
output,* he WTOte in the Quarierfy Revkw (1914)1. ‘ tto really precise 
and serious contribution to philosophical acienec. Free cognition has 
been submerged by morahstjc rhetoric/ 

Bosanquet was fighting a losing battle. Those two threads which, 
aince Socrates, had been woven together in the philosophic tradition—- 
tlie analytic thread, exemplified in such Platonic dialogues as the 
EutJtypfiro^ and the cthLco-rdigious thread, exemplified in the Apology 
—w'crc no longer smoothly uniting. Socrates held them together, 
because hts central doctrine W'ls that knowledge is goodness; only the 
philoaophcr could know what life is really the best> and without that 
knowledge no one could live wcU. But for the new idealists ^ life ia 
more than logic ‘ and the identification of goodness with knowledge is 
"mere inteUectualism*. Thus, as in Euckeo's work, the exaltation of 
*ltfe" gives rise to a * philosophy* which contains no sign of that 
critical method of investigation which had always been characteristic 
of the philnsophic tradition. On the other side, the younger British 
philosophers were beginning in assert that philosophy is nothing but an 
analytic method, that the philosopher has no professional standing, is 
merely exercising hia rights as a private citiacn, when be prefers one 
way of life to another. The result was a cleavage within philosophy, 
which Bosonquet witnessed with alarm^ 

' For ccmmtDUncti, lee W. R. Bpyee Gibson; Rudplfih Euikert'i 
cf L^t (iqo 6)2 M. Booth: Rudolph Euckew^ kit Pkttotophy amJ Irrfiueme (igi 
w. Tudor ; An Interpmaiwn cf Eucken't Philotophy (ifjxah 
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Bosanquet was an extremely prolific and versatile writer.^ He ia 
ODt of the few British philosophers who has taken aesthetics serioosJy — 
his Hhlcry of Atstheiic (189a) is sdU a standard work; his influence on 
political and social theory has been extensive; his pDlcmical writings 
arc almost a history of contemporary philosophy in themselves, ^^oth- 
Lng human alien to him — not even his fcUDw-philosophcrs^ And 
yet this intellectual diversity did not lead him, as it had led others, into 
eclecticism; nor did it diminish his respect for logic* He is certainly 
a less rigorous thinker than Bradley—his zeal for recondliadon some- 
rimes led him to make Impossible concessions to his opponents^ his 
enthusiasm for the good life somedmes overflowed Into what is ujicnis- 
takably rhetoric rather than argument—^bnt he had no sympathy 
whatever with the attempt to denigrate logic in the supposed Lnierests of 
a higher spiritual trutiu 

Amongst the earliest of his writings, indeed^ W'as a substantial 
contrihudon to Idealist Logic— Logk^ or the Mcnrphology of Knoti tedge 
(1888}—^and to logic he returned as late as 1930 in his Implication and 
Linear Jnfercnc^^ The prc-cmincucc of logic, furthermore^ is a 
principal theme in hifi major metaphysical work, The Frincipie of 
Individuatity and Value (igiz). The Idealist opponents of logic, 
Bosanquet argued, did Hot know what logic ia* For them, Ward for 
example, logical thinking Is the process of working towards ever emptier 
abstractions, departing from the concreteness of everyday life into a 
world of general formulae which completely fail to convey the riehoess 
and diversity of our everyday experience. But to think of logtc thus, 
Bosanquet protested, is to set up the abstract, rather than the concrete^ 
universal as the logical idealp^ Logic, as Bosanquet understands it, is 
an attempt to grasp the whole—"the truth is the wbole\ To think 
logically, for him, Is to move from a rragmentaiy experience to a system 

* Hi* phlbviphicfll career Eitcndcd from 1SS3, when he w-aa oni! of the 
coniributflia to Estayi in FhiloiOphicai Criifcwn, until whrn he wrote an 

Hccoimt of hi* 'Life iAd Philosophy' for CoNiimpcrory Briihh Phttoiofdiy, 
Sec J. H. Mulrhead: Bemimi Bosano**et and hii Friemh (igss) which eontairu 
sn eicteTtii^T flckctbn from Bosanquet^t contaponclcnca; Helen B^anquet; 
Bmard Eoion^r, a Shari A€£0Uni oj His Ufe (xo^); F. LIquauk' Da rkuman^ 
time a rabtotutimre, r^trciutiOH dt in pans/r rAigUuSf du neo-htstlian angfmi 
Bernard Boranques (io54> and Nio~He^iHimkma an An^ietcrre: la pfulosopMe 
da Bernard Boianquel (1^54) i Muttheid: 'Benurd Ik^^quet^ (ilnwf, 

H. Wildon Cart: ^In McmDrinm, BcinAni Bosanquet^ {PAS, 1921); 
tTticlct on Bq«anquet in PR <1933}; A. Bradley and Lord Haickne^ ^ Bcmjurd 
Boianquet' {PBA, 

^Sce p. 6$ above for the 'Concrete UnivertaF; and for Dosanquet^g logic, 
Ch. VII. See aSao G. H. Sabine: 'Boflanquet's Logic and the C^ciece 
Uriivtr**]'1912). 
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m which that experience is contained as a menibcrp but enriched^ now, 
by Its interrdatiom with the systerq as a whole. We understand ad 
experience for the first timep according w Bosanquet, when we sec it as 
ad ingredient in a system orp, w'hat is the same thing* sec the system as 
ingredient in it And this understanding logic gives us. 

Logic* then* is *the spirit of totality"; as such it is "the due to 
realityp value and freedom’. The power possessed by great ideas, a 
great character, great works of art, is to be m^isured* Bosanquet argues, 
by ’ their logical power* their power to develop and sustain coherence 
with the whole’. ’Of all silly superficialities\ so he sums the matter 
upp ’ the opposition of feeling and logic is the silliest.’ 

Fundamentally, Bosanquet ia here accepting Bradley"s metaphysics. 
All the same* there is a difference. Bradley's passion was directed 
towards the Absolute, Bosanquet's towards art* science and the com¬ 
munity. If the metaphysical question is pushed, Bosanqiict will no 
doubt admit that there is no true unity short of the Absolute. But 
whereas Bradley said "that is only an iippeuraii^e of the Absolute", in a 
depreciatory tone of voice, Bosanquet was delighted—’that is an 
appearance of ike careful analysis/ be writes* ’of 

a single day's life of any fairly typical human being would establish 
triumphantly all that is needed in principle for die affirmation of the 
Absolute.’ It would show us, he thought, how evils can be transmuted 
into higher goods — ^toil into happiness by seeing it as a pledge of 
devotion, and pain into love by the depth of the tenderness it evokes, 
and hardship into courage by its revelation of what a man ia able to be/ 
More important sdll, it would show us how our personality can be 
submerged * in an experience which is deeper as well as wider than our 
minimum self’. 

These ’deeper and wider experiences*—Art, Science, ReHgioci 
(defined as ^absorption in a good"), social participation—-arc what, on 
Bosanquet^s view* possess real value* so far as anything short of the 
Absolute can be valuah 1 e+ BcBanquct"s emphasis on ’individuality’ 
might momentarily deceive the careless reader into believing that for 
him, as for the persona! idealists, value belongs to what w e commonly 
tall 'individuals' — individual persons. Nothing could be further 
from the truth.^ The "individual" in which value resides is, Bosanquet 
writes, *that which is capable of standing by itself’; no Bcparate person 

^ S«: the SjTEkpOftiiim fay B. Bc4dnquet, A- S- PriiiKk-PHttifleri, G. F. Stool 
and Vitceunt Haldine en ^Life and Finite [ndiv'idi^ty' {PASS, 1918)1 R- E. 
StednuiJi; *An ElwniiHition of Basanquet'a Dactline of Sclf-Tnuis«isden« 
(Afiruf, 1931) 
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h such zvk "Individual". 'Hit deepest and bfti^t achievements of 
men do not belong to the particular human being in his repellent 
isolation/ he wrote in the preface to his Philosophifiii Theory of the 
Slate (1S99)—^and this phrase * repellent isolation' is a recurrent 
theme in his philosophical writings. Hnmaji aehieviaTLCDt^ on his 
view, depends upon the capacity of the human being to engage in 
activities which carry him oviside himself^ whether in his struggles with 
nature Or his pardcipation in broad social movements. Apart from 
these struggles and that participation a ^person" collapses into non¬ 
entity. 

That is the ground of his objecdon to pan-psychism: "It is things, 
is it not?, which set the problems of life for persons; and if you turn 
all things into persons, the differences which make life interesting are 
gone/ Boaanquci welcomed *the new Eeilism" inasmuch as it 
emphasised the fact that the objects of mind are independent of mind, 
resisting its endeavours and dius stirring up its latent powers; he came 
to dislike the name "Idealism" because it carried with it the suggestion 
that Nature ex.ists only as a product of our own mind. He felt no 
hostility towards physiological accounts of mind's origin; indeed, 
McTaggart^ in his revi^v of "The Frincipk of Individuality and 
Value" {Mind, 1912), complains that' ahnost every word Dr. Bosanquet 
has written about the relations between mind and matter bi this 
chapter [Lecture 7] might have been written by a complete materialist". 

Here is a crucial difBculty in Eosanquefs philosophy; for he is not, 
of course, a materiahat. In the end, he is bound to aBinn, Nature is 
mind-dependent; how can this be so if Nature is essential for the 
existence of mindl^ "Nature/ he sap, 'is the world of space and 
time, abstracted from our momentary attitude and considered as self- 
exlstent, although at the same time held to be possessed of qualities 
w'hich presuppose it to be in relation with a cognitive, sentient, puiposive 
and emotional being." Minds, on this ™w, bring to Nature a spirit 
of totality; without that spirit Nature would diflintegrate. Yet cquaJly, 
he considers, without Nature Mind is empty of content. "Mind 
has nothing of its own but the active forra of totality: everything positive 
it draws from Nature/ then becomes of die supremacy of mind 

pver matter, personal idealists complained, if mind is as much dependent 
oa Nature for its content as Nature is on mind for its form } 

At every point, in fact, Bosanquet rejects the case against materialism 
which writcra Ute Ward were trying to build up. Ward had tried to 

^ R. E. Stcdminx" Niilurt in rise Philctsophy nf B^i«in4|uet' {Mind, ig34), 
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reinstate teleolog>^; natural processes, so he argued, are inexplicable 
unle^ vve tMnk of them as having ends or purposes, and hence as being 
themselves minds or, at least, guided by mindsw Bosanquet will 
have none of this. To talk of"guidance\ he objects, is to return to 
precisely that uiterotlation of the ideal in a natural world against %Yhich 
Caird had protested. It suggests, as he explained in a letter to Ward, 
that Mind and Nature are two distinct entitles, one of which 'guides* 
the workings of the other; this way of describing the relation between 
Mind and Nature destroys, he thought, their 'vital complementarity'. 

In an address to the British Academy on Tiu Meaning of Ttieohgy 
(1906) Bosanquet worked out in more detail hia cHticigfn of "the new 
teleology\ 'If I read the tendency aright,' he says, ^the reaction 
against mechanism is going near to destroy the idea of the reign of law, 
and to enthfone the finite subject as the guide and master of nature and 
history* If this b rightly read, we shall have to recall the mechanist, 
along wdth Spinoza, in the interests of the philosophy of hbtory, and 
the theory of religion." In 'the new tcleolpgy’ he saw two distinct 
ideas: the first, that natural processes pui^c ends, the second, that 
only such ends are valuable. Thus all values are relegated to the 
future, as objects of pur^uiL But value, Bosanquet argues, lies here 
and now—'the ideal is what we can see of the whole". The only 
'sane' sort of teleology, according to Bosanquet, consists in the 
Tccognition that every particular thing has a place In the scheme of 
things, Le* in the Absolute. Within such a schemei he was convinced, 
there is room for the existence of r^hir natural processes, wiorkmg In a 
'mechanical' Fashion, out of which finite conseiousnesses can them¬ 
selves arisei ' Human ends^" he wrote, ' presuppose, accept and arc 
founded in the actual body*—the body whose workings, however, 
themselves form part of a teleological scheme of things. The total 
scheme, on this view, not particular strivings, constitutes the Ideal. 
For that reason, too, it is absurd to demand immortality for the indU 
vtdual self; all that matters is the permanence of value, which the 
scheme itself guarantees. 

Bosanquct*s idealism attracted few discipica. In the eyes of those 
philosophers, a grow ing number, who identified philosophy with logical 
analysis, Bosanquet was an old-fashioned rhetorician; yet he was not 
sufficiently a Christian to please the theologians, nor enough of a 
scientist to attract the attention of idealisticdly-minded phj'sicists. 
Of those who did follow in his footsteps, perhaps the most notable was 
R- F. A. Hoeml^i HciemJc was particularly attracted by Bosanquefs 
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brqad-m'mdedxic^ which he tries to push In the directioii of a "eynop- 
dc philosophy*. His talent was devoted rather to the skilful and 
synipathetie inteipretadon of philosophy than to the working out of 
fresh philosophical ideas.^ 

In America, Bosanquet's version of Idealism struck a responsive 
chord in men like J, E. Creighton who made use of arguments derived 
from Eosanquet against the rising ddes of American pragmatism.^ 
But America already had an Ab^lute Idealism of its own in the wridnga 
of Josbh Royce, who with his Harvard colleague and cBntemporaiy 
William James first made England consdous of American philosophy.* 
At Koyce's hands, Absolute Idealbm is desperately trying to maintain 
itself against personal idealism and^ even more, the new tendencies m 
phUosophy which the work of James exemplifies i the transformation 
it undcr^vent in the process testifies to the force of the new ideas that 
were threatening to destroy k. 

In the first place, Royce’s approach to philosophy is epistemological; 
the theory of knowledge^ not the theory of reality^ b to be the road to 
the Absolute. "Ontology," so he wrote In an early article on *Mind 
and Reality" {Mindj iSSa), 'is play* the theoiy of knowledge is wurk- 
Ontology" La the child blowing soap-bubbles^ philosophical analysis b 
tlie miner digging for gold.^ In this contrast can be detected the 
influ'ence of 'the return to Kant"* the vogue for epistemology against 
which Bradley and Bosanquet protested/ 

Mill and Berkeley had shown, Royee thought, that all our experience 
is of 'phenomena^ or "ideas"; their arguments were sufficient to 


* Sk the incmoir by D. S. Robiusoa in the pcsiJiiiEnowly pubUihcd Siudier 


* Hih collected toRcther in Studio t« Sptadfttwc PMfitophv 

(1935). Creightaa wrote very little, hut was an mBuentlikl tescher. See, for 
cisunple, the arucica on Cieighron by G. H. Sabine and F. Thilly (Pif, 19^55). 


«=wunt of Row's phnoaDphv in J. H. Muirbead: 
Tht Ftaiomc Tr&di$imt in Aoffto-S&XOn Phitmuphy. Sec also Q. Marcels 'La 
mdtaphy^que de Royce' (RAfM, reprinted as a boot in lMS)p 

Santana. Char^t^ ^d Optmon m ihr Umftd Steto (1^); PiSp^ri 



T w ■ ’ . -.1: Rcyce't &&eial InjfimU (1950), 

J. H. CoRon; cn ihe Seff {i^^4}; D. Monsman: 'Royce*i Con- 

^ number of 


n don't really bciiev'e In eputtmoSogy' (1914); and 

Rradlcy t ipomcal footi^K; ' 1 am not cooipeient to give any opiruon m to what 
IS to hold pood WlUun "Epistemology*" <1900), 
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destroy the conception of a world that is merdy oatunil, quite inde¬ 
pendent of mind. Yet he was dissatisfied with Mill's description of 
physical objects as' permanent possibilities of sensation" on the ground 
that it left the status of these ^possibiliti^* completely obseure. 
"What kind of unreal reality^' Royee asked, 'is this potentia] actu¬ 
ality?" \\Tien, in everyday Life, we describe something as 'possible", 
we mean, Royce argued, simply this; that we can intone it as happen¬ 
ing, Such ^possibUities" are still ideas of ours. They do not lead us 
beyond our own Ideas—as Mill"s 'permanent possibilities' are 
supposed to lead us—to a world which edsts even when we are not 
conscious of it, a world we explores, distinct from makingi There is 
in fact, according to Royce, only one A^-ay in which we can pass from 
our discontinuous and fragmentary^ ideas to a world which is continuous 
and systematic—by supposing that there is an ' absolute experience to 
which all facts are known and for Avhich all facts are subject to a 
universal law'. 

This argument, Rojtic admits, leads to nothing more substantial 
than a postulate. It does not prove that there is absolute experience j 
it merely asserts that there must be such an experience as tee cannot 
help believi/tgf there is a continuous and systematic mrid of facts. It still 
leaves open the possibility that this belief, strongly though we bold it, 
is actually erroneous. Royce is not content to leave the matter at such a 
dubious Icveli he looks for a demonstradon that there must he an absolute 
experience. 

Now comes Royce's tour de farceu The great stumbling-block of 
Absolute Idealism had been error; how, its opponents asked, can 
error 'have a place in Reality^ ? But in Royce^s Idealism the existence 
of error—itself indubitable, he argues, since to deny the existence of 
error would be to describe the view that error exists as ' an error*— 
compels us to admit an Absolute. According to tradiUonal empiricism, 
error consists id hasiug an idea which 'faib to agree with its object% 
Royce raises an obvious objection: there is no error merely in having an 
idea which 'fails to agree', there is error only if out idea fails to agree 
with enddes with which we meant it to conform. To be mistaken, he 
concludes^ k to have a certain mtendon: an erroneous idea is one w^hich 
fails in its purpose, Avkich docs not Indicate what we inteitded it to 
Indltate. There is error in the idea of a bent sdek, he says, only if 
that idea is intended as a means of i^caling the shape of a adds which 
is actuaUy straight. Therefore, Royce draws the consequence, the 
fact that an idea of oura is erroneous can be recognised only by an 
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iatclligeace which is capable of coiiisidciiDg both otir idea and what 
that idea* in some mcasurCp has failed to reveal to us. *An error^* 
Royce summanscs his eonclusbus m The RelMgkms Aspect of Philosophy 
(i8S5)p *iS an meomplcte thought that to a higher thought is known 
as having failed in the purpose that it more or less clearly had, and 
that is fully realised in this higher thought/ We can come to be 
conscious of our own erronSp he thinks^ in so far as we are able partially 
to identify ourselves with the standpoint of this higher thought, of 
which we are ourselves a fragment But the number of possible 
errors is inluihep since every truth brings with it an endless number of 
errors^—the error of supposing that it is false, the error of supposing 
that this error is not an error and so on. Only an Absolute experience* 
he condudeSp can sostain the reality of error; no finite cxpeiicncc can 
ever be oonseioiis of more than a particle of the errors which the world 
contains. 

On Royce^s vieiv, it should be observedp error is not something 
w^e* as human beings, fall into, something dependent for its existence 
on our existence. "^Here is this slick, this bKck-bat* this snow-fiake/ 
he wTiteSp " there is an infinite mass of error possible about any one of 

them, and notice, not merely possible is it, hut actual,,, You cannot 
in fact make a truth or a falsehood by your thoughL You only one. 
From all eternity that truth w-as true, that falsehood false. Very well, 

then, that infinite thought must somehovi' have had all tliat in it from 
the beginning.’ Santayana protested that to argue thus was to found 
a philosophy upon a mere "biological accident"—the fact that human 
beings make mistakes—but error* to Royce, vnis not a biological accident. 
It wTi3 a logical necessity, an essential counterpoise to truth. For to 
say that the truth has been arrived at, he thought, was at the same time 
to announce the existence of certain errors, e.g. the error of supposing 
that the truth had not been rcachccL 

So far, the Absolute is envisaged, in the traditionai Idealist manner, 
as "espcricnce'. Yet In the opening chapter to The Rchgiota Aspect 
of Thought, in which Koyce is discussing those religious and ethical 
questions w^hieh, on his view* * deserve our best interests and our utmost 
loy^ly", the Absolute appears in the guise of an Absolute Will. For 
Royce s ethics is Kantian^ the moral life is the idcndBcation of the 
human with the divine will. Thus the Absolute to which his ethics 

Bisdky uEed the infimte regms es a proof thai a conccpifcn ia 
Belf-^ntnaECto^, Keii‘cc fccU himselT obli^d to tnaintain that infmite leerBset 
M See the Ioue appendix xo The ffWd and Individiml (row) 

for Royce t reply lo Bfudley. 
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entices hiin—a Divine WtU—Icwks very different from the Absolute 
Avhich his epistemology is intended tq snstam. 

In Th£ JVcrld and the Indfuidual^ the mast inBucntial of his books, 
the wili comes more prominently to the fore—the Lnfluenee of James 
coincides with the pressure of Royce's moral outlook.^ The empliasis 
is still cpistemologica]; but an ^idea' is now no longer a representation; 
it is rather—following G. F. Stout's Anulytic Piydiology ^—a plan, a 
scheme for dealing with things. An idea, he says, has an 'internal 
mfianing^ w^hich is the purpose it fulfils. Suppose we sing a tune to 
ourselves; the * internal meaning^ of that tune^ m Royce defines it, is 
the purpose that our singing satisfies. But, as well, the tune may be a 
copy of one we have heard on some presHous occasion; w e may say to 
ourselves; 'ITiat is -'Cod Save the Queen”/ Tiiis reference to an 
original is what Royce calls the * external meaning^ of the tunc. 

Royce seems at first to be making a sharp contrast between the 
■internal meaning" of the idea as conative, an expre^ion of purpose, 
and the 'external meaning' as cognitive, as picturing an outside world. 
The conception nf such an 'outside wurld^, how’everj Royce rejects as 
unintell^ible. No two things, he argues as McTaggart w-as to argue in 
The Nature of ExuUnce, can be indq>endem of one another; a change in 
either carries viith it a change in the other, a loss of slfniiarides and 
dissimilanties. Thus the idea of a world which is 'just there w^hicb 
would be the same whether anyone knew^ it or not, a world w hich exists 
in utter independence of mbd, Royce rejects as illogical. 

There are not then, for Royccp tivo distinct entities^ the idea and 
its 'external rneaning". He likes to illustrate bis portion by con^- 
sidering such a case as that in which we count, say, ten ships. Surely, 
it would ordinarily be said, the number of the ships is quite extemaJ 
to and independent of the idea which refers to them! But how docs it 
happen, Royce asks, that we count ships instead of masts ? Why do 
we indude Just these ships and exdude other ships! The answ'er must 

^ According lO SanTnyana, Aincrican mor:^ Ideftli IrHi pchwcxful fot 

Royce *1 AbsolutidsiH. For Absolutism, evil is a nccesasjy ing^dient m the 
tcr^ scheme of thin^; for Diorality, it as soniEthinfr which could be ^viped out, 
with sufiident (food wiU. Royce never succeeded in lecondiing theie two 
points of view—■;I k has rTmaincd entanj^ed, tincerelyK noblyp and pathcdcally, 
in contrary tmdidona^ stroni^r than himself’. Kb mrordbm leads him lO 
]iy great 3 tfeu on will; yet he refuses to Bbandon an Absolutism for w'hich the 
will —ynth Its impljcation itu^t someone Is itiisin^ to make the imperfect betrer 
^^-coLild rw;%Tr be more than * mere ’appsiriince^ See who C. M- BakcwTlI: 
"The Si^iRcanoc of Royce in AnKricnn Philofiophy’ {Pto€. of the Sei’tntk 
Intemalionat Congrta of Pfnlojophy, t930)- For Royce V mature Caitlcttm of 
(he ieprc«etititionidi»t and the praRmatic tlwrie* of truth, see bb artide 
* Ettor juid Truth ’ m the Eacyila^edia tmd EtiiicM 
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be, he thinks, that our own purposes^ our oivn plans, coostitute the veiy 
object which we count: it exbta only as the objective of our intentionsp 
The * external meaning^ for Royce depends upon, continue and 
develops, the ^intcmnl meaning ^ 

An idea, Royce had already argued, is a fragment of Absolute 
Experience. Thi# same conclusion he now expresses by saying that an 
idea is a partial and incomplete purpose, ever striving to realise itself 
more fully by passing beyond its owti limits. In its seardi for a wider 
system in which it can be fulliiLed the 'idea' is at its most CQgnitivcj 
its "external meaning" is precisely the ideals reference to something 
beyond itselh But this is only to say, Royce argues, that the idea now 
finds its place in a wider purpose, a broader plan, than any it can bring 
to fruition with its own resources* 

At this pointy Royce is once again diverted from Absolutism by 
the tendencies of his time and place. He is not prepared to say that 
the individual purpose ts tciaUy absorbed In the broader plan, or that 
its individuality is mere appearance^ Each constituent element in 
the total scheme, on Royce’s view, mokes its unique contiibution, and 
thus has a true individuality. In the Absolute, he says, each person 
is what he is in the eyes of those who love him—something uniquely 
precious, irreplaceable. "Arise, then. Freeman, stand forth in tby 
world. It 16 God's world. It b also thme*^ 

That, then, is Roycc's conclusion, expressed wnth his notorious 
^Californian eloquence’. To European Absolutists, Royce"s con¬ 
cessions to the individual will were a betrayal gf the Idealist tradition; 
to very many Americans, his Absolutism w^os a betrayal of American 
individualism. Wh^n they — men like William James—attacked 
Absolutism^ it was Royce above oil whom they had m mind. ^The 
radical misapprehension of English Idealism which appears to me to 
prev'ail in recent American w^riters/ wrote Bosonquet in his TAe 
Metting of in Conftmpafsry Philosophy (1^21), "la largely due 

to Royce/ On Royce’s philosophy, young America sharpened its 
teeth, just as in England the ytiung philoscpliers were sharpening their ^ 
teeth on Bradley. 
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fltAGMATlSM AND m EUROPEAN ANALOGUES 

M odern philosophy was founded on the doctrine, uncom¬ 
promisingly foiTDuIated by Descartes, that to think philo^ 
sophically is to accept as true only that which recommenda 
itself to Reason. To be unphilosopUicai, m contrast, ia to be sedneed 
by the enticements of w^hich beckons men beyond the boundaries 
laid down by Reason into the wilderness of enor. In England, Locke 
had aedimatised this Cartesian ideal. There is ' one unerring mark"* 
he wrote^ 'by which a man may know whether he is a lover of truth 
for tnith"a sake": namely* mt tnttrtaimng my propositwn zeith 
greater assuTanj:^ than the proofs it is huiit upon wtU worront*^. Nine¬ 
teenth-century agnosticism reaffirmed this Lockean dictum, with a 
striking degree of moral fervour. The ioctis chissicus is a passage in 
Vf. K. Cliflbrd‘s "The Ethics of Belief*: Tt is wrong everyurhere 
and for anyone, to believe anything upon insufficient evidence.*^ 

ClJiTord wrote these words with confidence^ with the air of a man 
who had progress on his side. Yet the revolt against "intellectualism" 
—as its critics liked to call the Cart^bm ideal—was already wcU under 
way, in Germany especially. Wc have already obseri^cd the new 
* voluntarism" at work, in a somewhat attenuated form, in the philcKO- 
pby of Lotze, and rather more strikingly in the writings of philosophera 
otherwise so different as Eucken, Royce and Ward, But it sometimes 
took a still more radical turn, most familiar to English readers through 
its effects on the philosophy of William James. 

Once more, the starting-point is Kant. T must abolish AfiCKff- 
he wrote in the Preface to the Second Edition of his Crilique 
of Pure Reason, ' to make room for Mie/J There Is no way of demon¬ 
strating, Kant had argued, that anything cxista exoqjt those causally 
conditioned phenomena which constitute ^experience". But the 
obligations of morality, so he had also maintained, compel us to think 
of ourselves as free i^cnts, he. as having a ^reaP—or 'noumenal"— 

^ In The Contemporary Revtauf (1876); republuhed in X^n™ Eaayw 
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self which lies outside the cdusal system. It is easy to read this doctrine 
as an attack on the intellect in the name of a higher morality. 

klegch with unity as hts ideal, set out to destroy Kant's distinction 
bettveen phenomena and noumeua"^ his contemporary, Schopenhauer, 
sought rather to reinterpret it in an antUbiteUcctualist spirit.^ Scho¬ 
penhauer's first step is to convert Kant's * phenomena^ into Mdeas'. 
British ernpiridsm, indeed, was often to sen^e as an ally in the struggle 
d^inst *the pretensions of the imeUect'. Berkeley was right, 
Schopenhauer argues, in maintaining that %vhat is perceived exists only 
for the percciver. But unlike other nitieteenth-cennjiy aditiirers of 
Berkeley, Schopenhauer did not draw from Berkeley's prcriiises the 
conclusion that nothing eairir except ideas. In this conclusion^ he 
thinks, no human being could ]>ermanenily acquiesce; inevitably, wc 
seek for a 'thing-in-itself which underlies the ideas vi^e perceive and 
gives them meaning and signlEcance. 

Where are we to find it f Certainly not, according to Schopenhauer, 
in the w-orld around us; there, nothing Is to be met with except our 
own ideas. The secret lies within, in our consciousness of ourselves 
as possessing a uilI, For we understand an action, he says, when we 
see it as a mamfestadon of wiU, In a scuac in which w'e cannot understand 
a fnere fetation of ideas. An action has a point, a sense, as willed, which 
is otherwise quite lacking to it. Yet our actions, considered as a part 
of the world we perceive, are themselves ideas. They have o double 
aspect, Schopenhauer concludes. As phenomena^ they ire ideas; as 
meaningful, they are manifestatiojis of a will. 

This same duality, Schopenhauer maintains, must be characteristic 
of every idea; we know of nothing which could lend our ideas slgnificanct 
except will and wc cannot test in the conclusion that tliey have no 
significance. We must think of them, he concludes, as concrete 
cxemplihcations of a will. Furthermore^ since ideas make up a single 

r ScfvapcnhBiieT did Hot Come into hLs own umit the cightcen-firtLet, end 
ovn cticn it was hii essays ami Foi'^pometusi, 1K51) rather than hi^ 

Eyvtetnaiic Tkr HWH of ami idea w^hich nttTtacted adnuter^. Hii 

attack on MeijeliHiiisra—*The driving forces of this moi'citsent contrary 
to ftli these HOlenvn airs Sird nsscrtionj, not ideal;; they are I'ery r^l 
indeed, narncly, penond, offidal, clerical, pallticah In short, materul interests' 
—was: e weleotnc cantrihurian to the gencraj n^ction a^nsf the 'Scate phil¬ 
osophy ^ And Schopcnhaujrr'm pessimbm was Invii^niling, in COfiiraat wilK 
the professional opcifnisni of mo^st phifomptKTSL He provid^ a telauvely 
^berent ‘philowphy^ for that cunDinly productive 'WcItschmetT' which 
is BO dutinctive a feature of ninclccnth-cKnmjy German cultnic^ where vast 
ntmic-diarnai culminate in "the milight of the Gods*, Set W. Waltace'i 
£JJr (1890); Fr Copies ton: ^rfAfFT Schopeiiiimier^ PAtiwoplwr 0/ Pejirau^TH 
(1946); Toom&i Mnnn: The Utiitg of Sehopenkmer (1939). 
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system of reiiJity therre mustj according to Schopenhauer, be one thing- 
in-i&elf—fAe Will—of which the vi'odd as a whole ia a manifc^taiion. 
This Will^ he grants, is no doubt very dificcent from our ownj in that 
it is not 'conscious'. But our owti comciousttesa—and thta one 
of the most InfluentLal of Schopenbiuer's doctrines—-is itself no more 
than an instniraent of the Will, a device w hieh it employ's in order to 
conserve the iodividuaJ and propagate his specie Only in Art, in the 
disinterested contempLation of pure forms^ does Schopenhauer allow 
that thought can manage even for a moment to free itse^ from the end¬ 
less struggles, the frustrations and disappointment, the satiety and 
disgust, through w^hich the Will inevitably nunifests itself. Even 
the genius—whose genius, Schopenhauer suggests, lie? precisely In 
hta capacity for looking at things objectively—can achieve the level of 
Art only at tare moments. Mankind^ so Schopenhatter draivs the 
moral, cannot hope to find pciuiaDcnt release from its sufferings and 
misery except in that utter cxEncdou—the nimina of Eastern religions 
—in which the ^Vill secures its own abolition. 

Schopenhauer's pessimism has left a permanent mark on human 
culture, partly through its influence on von Hartmann and Freud 
His dcpicdon of thought as an imtTumeni more immediately concerns 
US! according admirably with tlie new Darwinian biology, it came to be 
—as the * ihstrumentalisE" analyms of human thlttking—the staple 
teaching of induentlal schools of psychology. Jn particular^ \TOlisni 
James is at this point in the direct Hue of succession from Schopen¬ 
hauer.* 

Anotlier, less spectacular^ line of descent leads from Kant to James 
—for all that James had Do patience with *baek to Kant' as a slogan— 
by way of such neo-Kantlans as F. A Lange+ Lange's version of 
Kantianism,^ as developed in the second cdiiion of his 0/ 

^ Er von liApTTuinn ^9 Pldirtutphy of the U ncwflOMf (l S64), in whi ch Sdkc^pcn:- 
haucr'a *VVilJ^ is cmnsfonrKd into 'ihc UncooBcicKii \ went into right editions 
yesr*—*n bii piece dented, populdti^ which von Hartmann had lomc 
d^euJty in reenneiung with ha. pes^tmadc juf^nent on irmniund. This 
helped to prepare me way for ihc scceptdnoc of Freudiaiuam. 
MO (10 German), von ^hnehen: Eduardooir//< 3 rrA;jcurf 19^0); J. \W CaldwrUt 
The Epatrfnology of Fd. von Hflrtnrniin' fMiW, 1893); W, L. Northndge:^ 
Mod&n TAeorra 0/ the Uncttninaui (1924). 

* lame*, Msuagy io lolerant, waj extremely hcntllc 10 Schopenhauer but thw, 
i G hould ia.y, is precU^iy becsiiFc he felt his foaeanataan- See in Renry "i Thovghi 
and ChfiFfttttr the remarkeble ktTef in whieh he refuied to luh^ribe (O a mEiiV- 
orifll CD Schepenhauer and, in fienenl, Chapier XL V of that book. 

“ Kiino Fa-cherV 'Exposition of Kant't Philoiophy" {Hiiiory of AiWem 
Fftiiatcphyy is the fifit tcridua flcholariy study of Kim. The cotitrorerty 
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Materialum was, like ScHopenhauer^^i the product of readiog Kant in 
the spirit of British empiricism, Phenoniena are tiansromied into 
sensations; and whereas Kant had tried to discover the general ^forms 
of thought’ to which experience must conform by anal>^ing the 
distinctione of traditiomd logic, Lange sought to derive them from 
psychology. It is our human nature, he argued, our character as 
human beings, which dctennincs the kind of wnrld w^e experience. 

Again Like Schopenhauer, Lange is not prepared to push the view 
that our experience is of sensations to the poaitivist conclusion that we 
ought to make no assertions except such as describe the relations 
hetweeu such sensations. He agreed with Mill that there is no possible 
way olprming that anything exists except sensations, actual or possible 
—but 90 much the wor^, he thought, for proof, 'Man needs to 
supplement reahty/ he wrote, 'by an ideal world of his own crcatioiL* 
Considered as anything but poetry—'the creation of a home for spirit* 
—metaphyelcs is dismissed by Lange as arrant nonsense: but to criticise 
it as a form of knowledge is, he says^ to miss its whole point, *\Vho 
will refute a Mass of Palestrina, or convict Raphael's Madonna of 
error?’ A good deal more was to be heard later of this view that 
* metaphysics is s kind of pcKtry % 

Lange's followers^ especially the Kantian scholar, Vaihmgcr,^ went 
furtJier than thdr master; they set out to show that 'Actions’ are no 
less essential to science than they are to metaph^xics. Science needs 
the atom, Vaihinger argues, even if the idea of an atom containa intcmal 
inconsistencies; providing that ^it renders services to the science of 
experience’, any fiction 13 justified. The attempt to do without 
fictions, he tries to show in great detail, would be ruinous to science^ 
fatal to practical life and to philosophy. To take Clilford's dictum 
seriously, according to Vaihinger, would be cnriiely to destroy science, 
as well as metaphysics and reiigioo. 

Similar views were diamatically and aphoristically expressed by 

^ In hli The Pkdotophy of *At If* which wti* lub&iantiaJly coniplEtEd by 
1877. ilthouHh nfit pubjiihcd imtir 1911. See the author's piefacc 10 the 
Engluh tronSilatLon {[ 914], 


ii provoked with the Aristotelian achnlar A, TrendolEnburg drew ittention 
fo ™ need for a more iccoraie account of Katit's leacbinR. To iatmfy thia 
need, Cohen wrote his Kani^t Tkt^ry of pjiperiertet (1871), On th» book 
Lenge's mtcrpietiLticin depend^i, even althdiiEh the *Marbur|r' joIldoL of ueo- 
Kanii^m tinder Cohcn^i leaderehJp were t9 rcdot stronKly aKBimt a * mycholQ- 
in of a PlataniCp interpirtatiDn of Kant. For Cohen, m E. 

Ces5.iier: H+ Cohen, i34a~io[8^ (i&erMf Eetmechf 1943% 
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Friedridi NkUsdbcJ a mitii of remarkable insight and biiliiant literary 
gifts, although not at all a ayst^natic academic philosopher, ' Philoso¬ 
phers all pose as if their real opinions had been discovered through the 
self-evolving of a cold, pure, divinely indiBerent dialectic,* he wiott 
in Effyond Good and E’dH (1&S6}, ' whereas in fact a prejudiced proposb 
tion, idea or suggestiDn, which is generally their heart's desire abstracted 
and refined, is defended by them with arguments sought out after the 
event. They are alt advocates who do not wish to be regarded as 
such,' {Compare Bradley's description of metaphysics as ' the Unding 
of bad reasons for what wc believe upon instinct,') 

Nor can anything else be expected, on Niet2sche*& theory of the 
mind. There b for him no independent faculty of pure Reason, 
constructing its demonstradons in isobtinn from the life of the passions. 
"Thinkings* he writes, 'is a rdadon of impulses to one another." 
Out of the struggles of the passions to achieve predominance, philosophy 
arises, as an instrument in that struggle^ Taken literally, he oondudes, 
every ^logic'—every general view of the nature of things—is bound to 
be false: it is a pattern which we impose on things, not a pattern things 
themselves exhibit But he denies that we ought therefore to do with¬ 
out a philosophy, ''fhe falsest opinions,* he writes, "are the most 
indispensable to us . . ^ the renonciadon of false opinions would bo a 
renunciation of life, a negadon of life.' 

What, then. Is the philosopher's task, if not to deduce metaphpical 
truths? Certainly not, Nietzsche is quite confident, to set htmself up 
as an episttmologCst: ^Philosophy reduced to a '^theory of knowledge'^; 
that b philosophy in its last throes, an end, an agonyp something that 
aw^akens pity." British empiKcbm he condemned as the complete 
abasement of the philosophical spirit. The philosopher^ he considers, 
has a broader task—to act as 'a physician of culture*. He i& the free 
spirit, who transforms our attitude to life by a ' transv-aluadon of 
values \ Christianity, socialisin* almiism, egalitarianbm are all of 
them^ Nietzsche thought, symbols of decadence^ of an impoverished 
life; by denouncing the thinness and poverty of these ideals^ the 
philosopher flssbts; the development of a more vigorous culture. In 

^ The litEnmn: on Nietzsche HOW of vmt proportioiiB, with some four 
hundred books olid ajtklc* piibliihed hetv.-e<n 1934 • scarcely any of 

them in En^iih. See D, Tht U/t 0/ Friedrich 

\V. A. Kaufmann: NwrareAe (1930); F. C. Cni>l«ton: FrUdneh NiHsithe 
The atfindard work tm in French, C, Andlcr: Nieistfke, la ric rf M (lix 

vela,, For a piewnt-day GcmuLii eGtiifiAce ace Karl Jupen: 

Nat^chc '(193^)- slw the Nketacbc-Wigrier CPn«spondefi™ (Enaliati 

tran&LutjDn 
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Nietzsche's works, in fact* the conception of the philtssoplier as a critic 
of ways of life—a conccptioD which* as we noledp has come to be w idely 
accepted in recent continental philosophy“reccivc<i its most influential 
statement. 

In England, although less oonspicuouslyp the same anti-intcUcctual 
ferment was at work* especially, it is worth notlngp in the writings of 
two men whop for all their distinction in other helds* were amateurs in 
philosophy. The first of these is Cardmal J, H. Newman in hie An 
Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent (iSjo)} 'Life is for action^— 
that is bis main theme. To approach religion by means of demon¬ 
strative arguments is, he writes, *to take chemists for our cooks and 
mineralogists for our masons,’ ConscicncCt demonstrative proof, 
leads us to God. Kew-man's book W‘as a striking criticism* in the name 
of religion, of the sort of view that Clifford was to maintain that we 
ought to believe only what we can prove. 

The much-discussed writings of the philosopher-statesinan A. J. 
Balfour^ issue in a very similar conclusiotL It w^as said of Balfour that 
statesmen admired him for his phUosophy and pfulosophcts for his 
statesmanship. But even Bradley, not given to undue reverence for 
mortal—™or immortal—beings* took him with some seriousness and 
James wrote of him in his Letters with admiradon* In his A Defence 
of Philosophic Doubt, being an Essay on the Foundations of Belief 
Balfour set out to show that the naturalism of nineteenth-century 
science rests on principles—the principle of the Uniformity of Nature, 
for example—which cannot possibly be derived demonstratively. 
This negative conclusion is the starting-point of The Foundations of 
Belief {iS95)> Naturalism * Balfour argues, conHicts wi tit our moral and 
aesthetic sentuuentSp whereas theism satisfies thein+ If nsturalism 
were demonstrable, he admits, it ought for ah its distastefiiliiess to be 
preferred to theism; but since it is not* our feelings should carry^ the day. 
He denies that tlicre is any impropriety in thus bowing to our feehngs; 
our beliefs, he s^ys, arc aliva^^ detemaificd to a large extent by non- 
rational factors* 


Hf *f'^*?* Inlfodiiction by C. F. Hunold (n)47>: 

(| 93 i);,L. Strphea : An Agnottii’M Apology 
(1993). C. DanACfiient. La th/tnt de fa tertitut^ dam Nrtsman (1010'^ I^wta 
iwt until iS?9iIut tha Kipiil (ncyclioC AtttmiPatm directed Rnmnn Catholic* 

^ I £«q> I^haw* few algn* of icholwtic 

mtlucnce—XfQCict and BerlcElcy are hia moitcn. 

W 1?^*' Balfour and hi* Ciitica'in Plsti in the Cormor (tSoT): 

rwoey; W. M. Slmrt: A-Jf. 
at and T^aker (1911); A, Wolf; "Die Earl of Balfour’ 

iPial., 1930); H. Jonta: ’Mr, Balfour a* Sophist' iHBbtit Joamat 190S) 
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It IS important to notice that the nature of belief is the central 
theme in Newman's and in Balfour's philosophy, for that was a topic 
on TAbich British empirical psychology had never been at its happicsL 
A belief seems to be more than a \ivid idea, and yet there was no room 
in the tradidonal psychology for it to be anything else. J* S. Mill 
commented on the unsatisfactory character of his father's theory of 
belief ; A. Bain, equally dissatislicd, tried to work out an alternative 
view. He w^as led to define belief as 'that upon which a man is 
prepared to act"- to this definition, according to Q S. Peirce, 'pragma¬ 
tism is scarce more than a corollary ^ Thus Bridsh empiricism and 
German voluntarism—which itself* as we have seen, had felt the influ- 
ence of British thinkers—were moving Lu the one direction: towards a 
theory in which impulse or ^preparedness to act^ b the foundation of 
belicfp 

German and British speculation were amalgamated in the philosophy 
of Charles RenouvierJ The leader of the French neo-KhntLans, his 
philosophy, like Lange's, b a British empiricbi version of Kant, 
'Things arc phenomena in respect of knowledge/ so he writes in hb 
EsMy in G^nerai Critique (1S54-64), ^and phenomena are things/ 
He does not conclude, however—in Berkeley’s manner^—-that they 
depend upon me for their existence* What 1 call ^me'^ he sa>^, b 
itadf a 'synthesia of representations \ w^ith no priority over those 
other syntheses I call 'him\ or describe as being 'outside me% 

Thb epistemology brings him very close to James. But James W'as 
already quite familiar w^ith similar doctrines in the work of Millt 
empiricism w^as no stranger to him / he could, indeed, never be happy 
with any philosophy which did not base itself upon experience. What 
interested him was that Renouvicr combined his empiricism with a 
full-blooded defence of free wilL The empiriebt tradition was 

^ RenQU'^'icr wnu a fonoc in. Firtivh philosophy in the latter 

hulf of tht nin£tcenth cxnliiry. A diftciplrn F. Pillon^ wvt thff eefitor of the 
idtluoiuial jounml phUoWfhiqut (founded iSfloSt anolhcr dis^plc, 

L. Prftt, is the author of CW/ff kfmwvr, ^hiloj^phe (i9J7)- 'Fh* Fftnch 
licerati;iTo includes G* S^ilEes: La Philoiophu dt Charifi (1905!)* 

Rn VcmcDu^t de Kant (t 44 S)- J' Hndf^ntii 

* M - Benouvirr's PHuloEophy" (Afind, 1881) j J. A, Gunn: * Itenouvicr" (f*Aa/.* 

^ A 'tough-mitiilcii * verrion of British empiricism had been vigorously rnmn- 
tained by e Harvard friend, Chaunecy Wnght. See W. James; ^ Chaunccy 
Wright" (GoWfftid E$sayi and t^^ao); G, Kennedy: *Thc Prngrruitit 

Natunifiltn of ChauOccy Wrighi* Si^diu in the History &/ 

VoL Ill, 1935) and a teriei of Article* on VVrii;lit by E. H. Madden, scattered 
through ^iL^QU1i periodicoJj. For a luit lec hi& mu] article in iLt/, 
Wrighl^i cs&fly& ere eoHccled together ift Phiins^tikal Du^nom (1877^ 
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dcteimumtic; but James was made miscnble by the conclusion that, 
as he pm it, ‘we are wholly conditioned, not a wiggle of our will 
happens save as a result of phy^cal laws’, a conclusion to which both 
his own empirical biological studies and empirical philosophy seemed 
ine%'iubly to lead him. Against tlwt doctrine his whole nature rebelled, 
to the extent of driving him into an inertia which he could in no way 
ovcrc^mc*^ 

Thus ftcrouviet’s defence of free will in the second (1S59) of his 
Esti^t {» General Cnticitm came to James as a deliverance. To It he 
ascribed, in the preface to hts posthumously published Stme JVoi/«nj 
of Philosophy (1911), his release from ‘the monistic superstition in 
which I had grown up*; his gratitude to Renouvier never lessened, 
however little he might sympathise with the metaphysical direction of 
his later writings. Renouner had coniiinced him that a wedge could 
be driven between empiricism and detenninism—^and to drive that 
wedge might fairly be described as the main motive of James's philo¬ 
sophy.* 


This is the bacligTOund to his essay on 'The WiU to Believe' 
{1^5)5 scandal that essay created is a testimony to the general 
ignorance of contmenul philosophy in Anglo-Saxon countnes. James’s 
main thesis can be very simply stated: men cannot help going beyond 
the evidence. 'The absurd abstraction,’ he had written in 'The 
Sen^ent of Rationality' (1S79}, 'of an intellect verbally formulating 
all its evidence and carefully estimating tlie probability thereof by a 
vulgar fraction, by the size of whose denominator and numerator alone 
it is swayed, is ideally as inept os it is actually impossible.' In other 
words—dovra with Clifford! Even in deciding what—laboratory 

* See hi» [td. H. Jemca Jnr,. itiza) and the cormoondenee with 

(1935). Mill itlta us in hu Auiobiosraphy that 
tw fliEtit Uwu£h a Eiimlar (KpcncncF. ^ 

biOgmphyj ™rt from ¥cTTy\ ddjnirqbic and fTJOfiumuiti] Th^^uski 
^ K ,thorn Jn™. *« t H. Gnuan: The Tfo« 

thxoA rwi HI aearth of mbrmation id the JnorE v-uJgar sciue erf that 

OfAn-r figifl) end JVeS of a &m and 
PtycMogiadin Ho^ar a/ Wiliiam 
i <!f Wiiliam Tama E. Boutroux: 

{rwI™ ^UmoV: ri# PMotephy a/ 

iniiv t"/}' Chiroetfi and Opinitm in Ihr 

ofTStfat- EtM^oo t&Pkil^phy 
HJiv loan . Characier Evfnii F. C. S, Schiller- 

nIlham Jwiitt (1938) 4^ ‘The Philocophy of Willkm Tomei’ (Pfl 
repnnted .s sr Appen<^ w PhitLphicot trill to 

7iMarL^‘T*H!^h^' the Ri^hi w Believe ‘ 

(/-«, L. T. Hobhnute: Futh ood the WiU to BeLeve ’ (FA 5 , 1903). 
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eiprrimenta or the oiiindadDns of mystics—is to count ^ * evidence^, 
vrt are already, James argues, coming to a conclusion vrhich, by the 
nature of the case* cannot itself wholly depend on evidence* Nor is 
that single dedsion enough; it is impossible, according to JameSp to 
say to ourselves ' 1 shall accept as evidence nothing except the experi¬ 
ments and observations of trained scientists^ and proceed thereafter on 
that basia. For there are many mattcia on which we are bound to 
make up our minds^ whether we like it or not, although the eddence is 
far from satisfactojy. 

At this point, James accepts neo-Kan dap agnosticism, on the major 
issues of metaphysics^ he ts content to assume, proof is out of the 
question* *Thc attempt to demonstrate by purely intellectual prtr- 
ccsscs the truth of the deliverance of direct religious experience,' he 
writes in Tht Varieties of ReUgious Expmence (1902), 'is absolutely 
hopeless/ But to conclude that we ought therefore not to conuriiit 
ourselves to a behef in God, Jain@ argues, is to decide to act as if God 
did not exist—^and this conclusion, too, go^ far beyond the evidence. 
It is in such cases as these, where a choice fias to be made, that James 
upholds the right to believe. *Oar passional nature,' be writes, 'not 
only lawfully naay» but must, dedde aji option between propositions, 
whenever it is a genuine opiion that cannot by its nature be decided on 
intellectual grounds; for to say, under such circurnstances, "Do not 
decide, but leave the question open" is itself a passional decision/ 

The question still remains w'hether there is such a genuine option 
in the case of free w'ill or whether the ^mtellectusl grounds' of deter- 
TTunism are decisive. For James, no universe is habitable which does 
not contain genuine variety and genuine novels; he stood for ‘romantic 
spontaneity^ against the ‘hurdy-gurdy monotony' of Spencer and the 
'block universe* of the Absolutists. But he w-as prepared to admit 
that his persona] tastes could not decide Uie issue; it had to be shown, 
at least, that the case for determinism is not unanswerable^ Renouvier 
had suggested to him the possibility of being both an empiricist and a 
defender of free W'lIL But James thought that he could borrow 
arguments more sut^tantlaj than Rcnouviei^s from C+ S. Peirce's 
defence of ‘ novelty* ^ 

‘ He is so concrete, so living; 1 , a mere table of contents, so abstract, 
a very snarl of twine'— bo, in his more amiable moods, Peirce^ 

^ P^jrcc*" muttitudiiMJiiff HTtidea, lecture* and fnlsc itarts are Included in 
me CotiKM Papert (ed. Hartahomf And WeiSBp There arc w^Jl-chosen 

Klectioii^ in M, R. Cohen^ii Love dm (i9i!3)- with esanyfl nn 

raroe by Cohen and Dcwncy and in J, Buchlei'a The P^^omphy of Peiree (1940}. 
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comraatcd his own character with James's. At other tbtira his Render 
reaDurces of padence were completely exhausted by James's 'slap-dash 
methods^; and these momcots of irritatjoi:! were not yncornmonly 
provoked just whea James mnocently imagined that he being 
Peirce's disciple. The fact remains that there were aspects of Feime's 
philosophy which—interpreted as Jamc^ interpreted them—lent them-^ 
selves admirably to James's purposes^ 

Peirce's "tychism' U a case in point, Peirce, like James, icjectjcd 
the ‘mechanical' conception of natural law^. According to the 
mechanic^ vlt;w% a law is a 'brute Fact'^ to ask why one law exists 
rather than another is to raise a question to w hichp by the nature of the 
case, there can be no conceivable anLSwex+ To Peirce, on the other 
hand, a law is merety a habit which certain material objects have 
gradually adopted. And no situation, he considers, is ever completely 
dcscribable in teniis of such laws: "^At any time, an. clement of pure 
chance survives and will remain until the w'orld becomes an. absolutely 
perfect, rational, and symmetrical system^ in which mind is at last 
ciy'stailised, in the infinitely distant future,' 

TycKism , here, is three things: a metaphysics, according to 
which the world is evolving, d la Spencer, from 'a chaos of iinpcrsonal- 
tsed feeling to a rational and ^mmetrical system'; a philosophy of 
science, according to which natural laws arc statistical regularities, no 
morei a theory of explanation, acco rding to w'hich ' law is par exref/ence 
the thing that wants a reason', as opposed to the ordinaiy view that 
'expbining' means 'referring to a law^ In James's phllcise^hy, on 
the other hand, tychism appears as a plea for nal demanding reasons, 
for accepting irregularities as inexp Eicabic brute facts^a p roposal quite 
as painful to Ftircc as the doctrine dmt rcgutarities 'just happen \ 
Indeed, James himself came to feel that he had at first ov'erstaicd the 
ease for contingency; it h^d to be rcdeJtned in a sense in which it vvaa 
not absolute, there being no actual ‘jumps' in Kature. Once more, 
he appeals to Peirce; in this case, to Peirce's ^aynechism', defined in an 
article in BaldwIn^s Dktimary of PMlosopky and Psychology (1902) as 
that tendency of philosophical thought which insists upon the idea of 
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continuity as of prime imporUince in philosophy, and in pariieulm 
upon the necissiiy of hypothaa iftvohing true continuity \ Peirce* a. 
emphasis is. on the words itaiidsed; he Ta-ants to avoid the ^pposidon 
that there are ultunate inexplicabilities. Every scientific proposition, 
on his view, describea a contmuity; it refers to a situation in which 
there are further distinttiDns to be made, other matters^ therefore, to 
be explained. To set up as a hypothesis the existence of ultimate 
dbeontinuous atoms^ for estample, k to sin against the spirit of science, 
since atoms, as tliscondnuous, cannot be made the subject of further 
scientific inquiry. 

Jameses synechism was very differeut from this. "The common 
objection to admitting novelties,' he wrote in hb essay, *On the nature 
of Reality as Changing' (Appendix to A Pkr^itik Unweri^, I 9 ^)» 
that by jumping abrupdy in, ex they shatter the world’s 

rational continuity. Peirce meets this objection by combining his 
^’tychism*’ with an express doctrine of “synechism'* or continuity,.,, 
Novelty as empirically found doesn’t arrive by jumps and jolts, it 
leaks in insensibly.^ Thus all James means by -synechism' is that 
change is continuous- novelties develop out of previous situations, 
which do not contain them—as rationalists had wrongly supposed— 
but arc none the le;^ noc wholly discontinuoiis with them* 

With his devotion to ’ bridge-building*, James identified Pcirce^s 
synechism with Henri Bergson's dtvenir rieL Peirce vras not com¬ 
plimented. ’ The only thing 1 have striven to do in philosophy,’ he 
wrote to James in 1909^ 'has been to analyse sundry concepts witli 
exactitude- p .. It is not very grateful to my feelings to be classed along 
with a Bergson who seems to be doing hia prettiest to muddle ail 
distinctions.^ To Peirce, philosophy vras science or it was nothing; 
that by itself sharply separates him from Janies and from Bergson. 
'‘The Will to Believe* had shocked him; the James-Bergson type of 
synechism was, in his opinion^ philosophy committing suicide. 

James and Bergson,^ to a degree quite astonishing, had arrived 

^ H. W. Carr: Hfmi Bfrgton, The PM^xophy of Chmtge (191 r): R. T. 
Hcwcllingr Be-ffjon and PtrtOfud Reidiim (1910); J. A. Gimn: ond hu 

PhilfMophy (iqiolp A. D. Lmdsay: The F^i^sOphy 0/ Bergion (191 ih h M<:K- 
CRfiraJ Exposition of Be^mn^i PMoiopfy {1911); H. M. KmIIch: 

Jai/KM and Henri Bergson {1914% Bergson wlonp to tbe lehool of 
^n:nch ' ipirLtiialist' philMOphtri* deriving Maine die Blmn (mec 
Gouhier; 'M^int de Biran et Berffsen^ in iUr ^tudtr herjlsOnnienitts^ Vol. I. 
194S) and irpreti^nied jn the lertcr part of the luneicemh «nnjry by *uch 
pnilcHaphcra u F. Bavpjaacn, J. Ltchetier and E. Bautroux; who ctsnjoinjcd the 
L t^diiioit wirh neo- KatnEluniu m, S« A, Lotejdy;' Soine Aniwdenta of 
the rhilofcpby of Bci^aon' (Afind, For Ravalsson, lee Betffioii: Tkz 
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indeptndrntly at Identical condusioii^ about the nature md limits 
of science. Bergson's importance for James that he gave him 
confidence in the battle against 'mtcTlectualism*. James had always 
imagined, he tells us in Plur^iiisfti UnivcFii^ that there must be 
*m intellectual answer to the LnteUectualist's difficulties'—he had 
sought for a new logic tvith which to meet Bradley's arguments to 
demonstrate the imposslbilityi as anything more than ^pppearanora*, 
of that variety^ plurality, novelty which James thought he could see 
in the world around him. Bergson convinced him that his search was 
in vain; the truth of the matter is that logic^ working as it does with 
general concepts, is inadequate as a tool for descHbing life, * reality* 
in the full sense. 'When canccptualism summons life to justify itself 
in conceptual terms," he writes, "^it is like a challenge addressed in a 
foreign language to someone who is absorbed in his owm business." 

Bergson^s philosophy—first outlined in his Essai tur let dann^ti 
immolates de la eomcknee (i^, Eng, translation, wuth reviaons, as 
Time md Free Wilt, iqioj—begins as an analysis of time. He contrasts 
time as we think about it and time as wc experience it. Conoeptually 
considered, he says, time is assimilated to space, depicted as a straight 
line with "tnomems" as its points, whereas experienced time la 
duration, not a succession of moments—it Bows in an indivisible 
oontinuity. This flowing quality, according to Betgson, is characteristic 
of ah our experience: our experience is not a set of ^conscious states'^ 
dearly demancated. Its phases "melt into one another and form an 
organic whole** 

Why do we commonly suppose otherwise ? \^liy do we think of 
things as separate and distinct, of time as composed of moments, 
space of points? Only because, Beigson replies, our inteUect, for 
purely practical reasons, sepanttes this flowing unity, this "real be¬ 
coming*, into sharply defined, easily manageable, conceptualised 

Lift ar^ TFoTife &/ Racaason (1004), reprinted in Crtatrte Mtrtd (iW4^)p for 
lidchelier, see the Obituary by A. Robiiuon (Mind, xojq); Ti Greenwoed: 
^The of Jules Lachelier' (PAS, 1534); E. G- BaJiardi ^ JuIm Lachelwr'* 

Tdcalaim (JLTrf, ]054>. Several of the workx of Bcnitroux have bern tmiutawd 
into the bat knoun, perhaps, is The Citnti^ency ef the Lstcr e/ Naiure 

(1S74, Enfl. tninj. 1916). The CorteiaiiiD tnilitioii of ' clur luid disunct per- 
ceptioiii\ which BergsDii sought TO overthrow, did not hek for derenden; 
sec especially 1. Benda: BAphesar Kn^. trant. 10^$) ■tod 7*^ IVeofon ^ 

the {totl). Beri^soii^B iriftnenae on Ffench liicrature, eiwciaUy on 

Proust, has been eondderaf^. See, for example, F* DeLattre: ^BeUtSOn ct 
Proust^ aecordl et dissonances* (Irfl StudtJ ArF^Onmenner, 15i4&>. But oM 
inuft remem^r Gide*i oomment in his fVoL ihAi future hiitorians 

will Dver-ejtimatc Berffeon^f inSuence just because be waa the apokcsmtll to 
so oomblc a degree for * the ftpi ril of the Age'. 
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entities. No harm is done, he is prepared to admit, and much prscuca] 
advantage certainly accnics, provided only that this conceptualised 
uorld is not confused with reality itself. But such a confusion ran 
easily arise. Our language consists of distinct words vrith well-dcfmed 
outlines; this same distinctness we are misled into ascribbg to the 
world we symbolise in language. 

So far, this is extraordinarily similar to James's account of experience 
in his Prindples of Psychology (1890) as ‘a stream of consciousness’, 
James there drew attention to what he took to be the central error of 
traditional empiricism—that, for it, experience consists of iso-lated 
'impressions' or 'sensations’,^ ‘Consciousness docs not appear to 
itself chopped up into bits,* he protested, 'it is nothing jointe^ it 
flows.’ From the beginning, according to James, our experience is of 
the related—a fact which escapes our notice only because for practical 
reasons we have so strong a tendency to seize upon the substantive 
parts of our experience, at the expense of the transitive parts. This 
might be Bergson talking. But Bergson went on to make that clean 
break with 'the logic of identity' at which James, so he tells us, had 
not been able to arrive by his own efforts. Bergson’s argument can be 
illustrated by his critique of drterminisin.* According to the deter-* 
minist, the same motives acting on the same person always produce the 
same effects. This dogma is meaningless, so Bergson argues, because 
motiv'cs, persons, effects, never are the same. Only in the conceptual* 
ised world are there * identical sitoations ’: in reality, every experience is 
fleeting. To attock freedom with the ‘Ipgic of identity', with its tali 
of ‘sameness’, he says, is to use as *a weapon against life’ what ought 
to be regarded merely as a convenient technique developed by the living 
organism as an instrument for dealing with experience. Life comes 
first: logic is no more than one of its products. 

1 lamea wu much indebted at thU snd Other point* to a eurioUi nineteen*- 
eetiTury Booie, Shadwoith Kodgson, now tnainlf lemembercd m toe foiui^ 
of the Amtowlien Society (iSSo). At fint a group of interest^ SiniteiW. 
Atototeliaii Society came to be toe home (tround of that ^a^™_p™i«opny 
which kept philosophy in touch with the empmoU traioon durag toe long 
Oxford diUisnce With ldealis«l. The best known of all Bntah pWl^phieal 
iti are in B cotiiiinMSiB hlitory of Btitwh pml«^ 

phy. in sorrw rtspcctap itewd for all that Jami moti dtlwted. 



0^) ind'to P/4S (l9l")rG."D.lli^'s oU^ty in J>; C, F. St^|» 

cntial “ The Ptutosophy of Mr. Hodgaon {PAS, t Sga) and Psrry a 

tfnJ Chararin^ William 

■ cf. D. BftUtllk: "Pfof. Bftbsoh on Tithc and Fret VHH ' (AWp 1911). 
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If wc are really to understand Bergson maintains, we iniisl 

forget the clear-cut distincdons of logic; we most follow lifers contours 
intuitively: we must not try to compress it into the rigid compartments 
beloved fay the intellect. James interpreted him thus: hack 

into the flux itself thenp* Bergson tells usp "if you ivant to foiKr reality, 
that flux which Platonism, in its strange belief that only the imiDUtabk 
is exoeCent, has alwap spumed: turn your face towards sensationp 
that fleshbound thing which rationalism has alw-ap loaded with 
abuse*;” 

The "radical empiricism* at which James finally arrived is an 
attempt to take ^riously Bergson's advice to 'dive back into the flux'* 
In the Pnncipltij he came to diinkp his empiridsm had not been 
sufficiently radical^ — for he was still working within a dualism of 
'things' and 'thoughts^ Thoughts^ he had set out to show, are 
continuous: it still remained possible that things, the facts thccnselvea^ 
are as discontinuous^ — or ss indistinguishable from one another — as the 
most avid intdlectualist could desire. But once James had made his 
way to radical emptricism, this contrast betw^ecn thoughts and things 
vanished. There w-as now only the one wurld of experience; 'ihings* 
and 'thoughts^ were no more than points of emphasis within that one 
world. It had commonly been supposed that w'ithin knowledge W'C 
must be able to distinguish a thinker from a "thought about\ This 
James now denied. 'My thesis k/ he wrote in his Ess^s in Radical 
Empiricism (posthumous, 1912)^ 'that if we start with the supposiuon 
that there is only one primal stuff or material in the world, a stuff of 
which everything is composed, and if we call that stuff ''pure 
experience'** then knowing can easily be explained as a particular sort of 
rejation to\smds one another into which portions of pure experience 
may enter.' We do not need to presume either 'dungs' or "con¬ 
sciousness*, considered os entities, in order to give an account of 
knowledge.^ 

If we discriminate some of our experiences as existing only 'in 
the mind^ and caJl others 'real' or "objective*, this, James su^ests, 
is only because they stand in different rektiemships to our other 
experiences. * Mental Are,* be writes, "is what w™'t burn real 
Sticks, Mental knives may be sharp, but they won't cut real w^ood* 
With 'Teal"* objects, on the contraiy, consequences always accrue; and 

*Thia theik w» first dearly at&ied in csiay ' Doe* ConsetouanMS 

Eiitt?* (yP, the first of the ortiicj rcprinicd in Eac^'t in Radiioi 

See John Dewey: ‘The VafaishinB Subject In the Pk^^bology 
of Jantw^ (JP, 11^0, tepiintcd in of Men, 1946). 
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thus tlve real cxpcttCRCCS get sifted froiti the iwental ones, the things 
from oor thoughts of them, fanciful or true, and precipitated together as 
the stable part of the whole cxpcnence-diaos, under the name of the 
physical world 

Thus freed from the encumbrances of dualism, able to ai^Oj 
therefore, that what is true of experience must be true of reality, 
James could more confidently defend plurality—and, with it, the 
possibility of novelty—against Bradlcy^s Absolute- Absolutism, he 
was con%'inccd, had to be destroyed: it discouraged human efforts to 
make the w orld a better placet it created an bisupciabte problem of evil 
—for evil is ejcplicablc only if we suppose that there is a finite God 
w'orking as a force for good against a plurality of oppositions; and it 
denied the reality of the world we actually eKpericnce. No less than 
materialisnip it set up a 'block univeise", devoid of spontaneity, 
novelty, variety+ Thus James's 'pluralism*. Eke his defence of the 
right to believe, springs from his opposition to any suggestion that 
the individual human being is forced to act, or to bcheve, in one w^y 
rather than another because 'the scheme of things* leaves him no 
option. 

The fundamental point at issue, James thought, was whether rcla- 
tians arc inteEigiblc. Bradley, as James interpreted him,* rejected 
pluralism on the ground that it implied the reality of 'external rela¬ 
tions \ implied, that is, that 'the same thing^ could enter into a variety 
of different relations without losing its identity. And this, according to 
Bradley, leads to contradictions^ because if a thing ^4 is related to B, it 

* Similiir ™wi were iruintAjned, lo lay nothing of Mill's phciiQifrteiwIwrn, 
by E. Math: Antifyni 0/ Smstwnt (i8M>; R. Avtmiiwx Critique of Pure 
Experience (1S&I-90): tC, Pcanont The Gri^mar <if Seienc* (iGoz). Mmd and 
matter are made of the same stuffy whitb it itself ncsthcr unemal nor materiitJ 
—that is the essence of their doeirine. Thty are nij auempting to w-oik out 
a view which avoida the noioriaus difliicultica of dualiim, without bnng cither 
idcBjiat or mnterialial. But there wTiiers were ah positi™iBp as Jamn w^as not. 
In m letter to N. K. Smith (igoS) jamea aimka of Avcrtariip^B ‘spiriUiaJ dryneas 
and piepOsteiOiia pedant^Jatnea WB* looking for a ‘juider* philoaophy. On 
the other hand, he fidmired Mach Ereadyn and mutt have leamt much from 
him. See F. Catstanjeti' ^Richard Arenarius^ {Mind, 1 ^- Smithi 

'Areiiarius* PhatfKonhy of Pure Experience' (jV/iW, W, T- Bush: 

' AveflBTilift and the Standpoint of Pure Experience' {Atckk^ e/ Phtlosijphy 
Scienlifie Alethodi, No. 1, x 005); C- B. Weinberg: Mach 'r Em^TKo^Fr^ffmatirnt 
in Phyiiial Semtee (1937): Pf Frank: Modem Seieme cfiditM PhilQiQp^ 

■ But of. BradleyFffa>'r !» Tr«tA and pealiiy\ Appendix Him ClMplef V 
'Oft Prefeuor lames''i Radiokl EmpLciciam^ Bradley ebjccts that for him 
^thinRa* are quite aa unreal aa ^relariom'p ■wherefta James_interpret him As 
■dmhiing thin^ but Tcjectintr relAtionc. James'a argument U mml fullyata^d 
in 'ITre Thing and itf Eeladona'^ rtprinted in Eiiayi tn Radtiai 

Winpiriiuin^ 
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must be dlBerenl, merely as relaied-io^Bj from any A of which wc cm 
truly say that it is related-to-C^ S.e, it «Mnot be the same A which U 
rtLated-to-J? and rclatcd-to-G. 

No better example could be constructed, James considers, to 
illustrate the absurdities to wbicb an mtellectualist logic leads. The 
concept of A-os-heing-Tclatcd-ta-B is certainly different, so much he 
freely admits, from the concept of A-m-hcijig-related-i^C^ But he 
wall not grant Bradley's conclusion that A itself must therefore be 
different in the two cases^ Concepts am by their nature distincl and 
discontinuous; if, however^ we turn our attention to ex|>ericncc we see 
immediately, he thinks, that k is continuous and discontinuoua at once, 
containing terms which arc externally related, or "strung along', one 
to another. " It really seems "weirdJames w rote, "to have to argue 
(as I am forced now to do) for the notion that it is one sheet of paper 
(with its two surfaces and all that lies betw^een) which is both under my 
pen and on the table while 1 write—the "claim/" that it is two sheets 
Bcems so broken. Yet I sometimes suspect the absolutists of sincerity 1 ' 
The world, as James sees it, is a coUeefton, of which some parts are 
conjoined and others disjoined; it has a 'concatenated unity* as 
distinct from the *through-and*through* union which the mouisl 
demands. If ideahsts set it differently, he argues^ this is only because 
they am bbuded by their "vidous intellectualism' which leads them 
to oQiidude from the mere fact that conjunction and disjunction are 
different concepts that it is impassible for die same experience to be 
both conjoined and disjoined. Once this intellectualist argument is 
'seen through' then it will be obvious, James thinks^ that the pluralisms 
^concatenated' unity is precisely the unity which experience daily 
reveals to us. 

Yet James does not wish to maintacn that ail bitclkctual acti%aty is 
vicious: concepts, on his view, can be misused but they can also be 
used; the intellect sometimes falsifies, but it may also guide. What is 
the right uat of concepts? That is the question which James's pragma¬ 
tism sets out to answer. 

Pragmatism (1^07), in which James most fully stated his pragmatic 
point of view, is descKbed In its sub-title as ' a new name for some old 
wa^'s of thinking* and is dedicated *to the memory of John Stuart Mill 
from whom 1 flrel leamt the pragmatic openness of mind*. James 
here rightly insists upon the continuity of pragmatism with the tradition 
of British empiricism; the first point the pnigmatlst makes is a mere 
restatement of the traditional empiricist view that a useful concept must 
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be grounded in eipencacc*^ Aa early as 1867, i^’liea James had read 
little philosophy except the empiricists, he wrote thus of metaphj^cs 
in a letter to hia mother: *Thc way th^ cusses slip ao fluently off into 
the **ldea'\ the Inneretc, ctc.i and undertake to ^ve a hgkal 
explanation of ever)Thiag which is so palpably trumped up tf/ier the 
facts, and the reaaoning of which is so grotesquely incapable of going 
an inch into the future, is both disgusting and di3hcarteiilng+ Here, 
alreadyp ia the pragmatic criticism of traditional meuphysica, la its 
essence. James, however, also emphasised his indebtedness to Cp S. 
Peirce, from whom he certainly took over the word ^ pragmatisiii 
along with what he believed to be Feirce^s theory of meaning. (It is 
typical of the relation between the two men that Peirce at once re-named 
hia own doctrine ^prsgmatlciani*’—'which is ugly enough to be safe 
from kidnappers M) 

In Pelrcc'^s philosophy, pragmatism is a method of determining 
meaning, a method first explicitly set out in an article on How to 
Make Our Ideas Clear" In the Popukr Saenc^ Monthly (1878)." He 
then summarised the method thus: " Consider what effectSi that might 
conceivably have practical bearings, we conceive the object of our 
conception to have. "Then, our conceptiDn of these effects is the w'holc 
of our conception of the object** This is obviously a carefully 
thought-out definition; the fact remains that it is not easy to interpret. 
Peirce made many later attempts to express the pragmatic principle in a 
form which really satisfied him, which would exclude nonsense without 
at the same time being a 'barrier to inquiry", 

James, Fclrce thought, had pushed the pragmatic method to 
such extremes as must tend to give us pause'—too far, tha.t is, in the 
direction of admitting nonsense; there W'as a danger on the other side 
that pragmatism might rule out, as meaningless, important brancho of 
mathematics. In an article in the Monist (1905) Peirce* in an attempt 
to avoid these dangers, restates the pragmatic dictum thus: The 


^ For the tustoHcfll backjpioiind to P* TAiener: 

flflJ r/tf F^und^rt &/ Pr^matism (1949); M . Baiiin: ^ Dcwlcpmcnt of JomEa 1 

Pnjcnuiturn Prior to 1879* t?P, t933)p A. F, Kuaualijaf: Influence 

on the Pra^Btism oF WilUcwn Jainea _ 

noic In Collccttd ^5,11), which brings out bift rtSanou 10 Kant; J- Dewey: 

^ PrftffmxTMin grew out of a careful analysU of irieutific method; hi* by no 
meana what RiiRRicro calb Ic —* the philosophy of the busiTOSa-man - * r* 

at Royct emphnsiBee in FAiVftfO^Ay 0J (rooS), Jetiie* ^bheratily 

cdioQtei melApbort (^cMh-\'aJiic', for example) which ongi^te m the woria « 
But James liked to poke out A Philistine-Kwkuig lOflffiJc at ttie 
•cletimili<n of Almlutisin. Hix notion of * profit' end ’cipedienoy i* very 
dllfezierLi fmm a bmineii-maii'a. 
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entire inteUecUiol purport of any symbol -consists in the total of aU 
general modes of rational conduct which, conditionally upon all the 
possible different circumstances and desires, wonld ensue upon the 
acceptance of the synibol/ The emphasis noWp it should be noted, 
has shifted from concepts to the more general category of symbols— 
what Peirce calls signs ^—which includes words and sentences as 
well ss ideas and concepte. Much of Pcirce^s philosophy, indeed, ts an 
attempt to w ort out a satisfactory theory of syunboHam. 

Secondly, "practiGal bearingB' have been transfonned into ^rational 
conduct^ Peirce had been misunderstood, to hb horror, as restricting 
science to the ‘ praetkaUy useful * in its nano wot sense. The meaning 
of a symbol, he now gays, is the rational conduct which it stimulates. 
Thus we understand ' Uthiutn * iX we know what steps to take Ip order 
to pick 0 ut lithium from amount other mine rals. A sign is gi bberbh If, 
like many of the signs of traditional metaphysics, it does not lead ua to 
some particular variety of rational conduct. 

Thb Implies, of course^ that w^e know how to decide what conduct 
is rational; Peirce happily accepts the consequence that Vnorms* of 
conduct are fundamental to uiquiry. Peirce's dehnition has the 
further consequence that rneaning b ‘social'. The meaning of a 
symbol, for Peirce, does not consbc, as had so often been supposed, in 
the ideas it represents in our mind^ to understand a symbol we have 
Only to consider the conduct tvhich it would generate in a lationaJ man. 

In James s philosophy, there Is no parallel to Peirce's struggle to 
arrive at A Satisfactory formulation of the pragmatic theory of meaning. 
On the contrary, when A. O. Lovejoy in hb ‘The Thirteen Pragma¬ 
tisms’ (JP, igoS) demonstrated that the pragmatists had failed ’to 
attach some suigle and stable meaning to the term ’‘pragmatbrn*", 
James was enthusiastic^ *1 hb was fine, this piro\’cd how ‘open^ 
pragmatism was attitude very different from Pcineeb scrupulosities 
and soul-scarchings. 

^James w-as interested in the pragmatic theory of meaning mainly 
as a meth^ of settling metaphysical disputes which might otherwise 
^ endless ; for eaeample^ the dbputc betw^ecn materialbm and gpirituat- 
ism. The pragmatic method, as he understands it, consists in inter¬ 
preting^ each such altEmativc metaphysicsil theory *by tracing its 
resperti^c oonscquenocs’. James set out to show, in the first place, 
that if wc examine jnctaphysical hypotheses as we should scientific 
hypotheses—by considering what difference It would make to particular 
occurrences if the hypothesb were true—we can find absolutely no 
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diiference between them. There h nothing of which wc can aay that it 
could 7 iot hors happened unless, the world apirit^ or is designed by God^ 
or is inhabited by men who possess immortal eoub and freedom of 
will; there is no way* therefore, of cxduding the possibility of an 
alternative metaphysical theory. But we ate not to conclude* with the 
positivists* that metaphysics is empty, futile. For, James e^Lpiains, 
metaphorical alternatives ^so indiiferent when taken retrospectively, 
pointy when we take them prospectively, to wholly different ondooha 
of experience 

He illustrates his point with a contrast between materiaiism and 
tbeism> Materialism, he says, with its terrible picture of a world 
running to a standstill offers us no promise for the ^ture,^ It dcstroy-s 
that spirit of hopefulness which theism sustains. Similarly* to take 
the case which James felt so keenly, the theory of free will ^pragmatic¬ 
ally means novelties in ihe u'orld^i it tells us that impnovernent is at 
least possible, it promises us relief if we hdp to moke the world better, 
and in this promise, this encouragement to action, its whole meaning 
consisiBp We are eutiiled to believe in free wlU — that was the lesson of 
The Will to Believe; it cannot be ruled out as logically impossible—that 
is the Importance of 'tychism'; it 10 the beet belief to hold—that m the 
pragmatic conclusion^ 

James w’as more mterested in truth than in meaning* and with 
some encouragement from F. C. S. SchUler^s ‘humanism' and John 
Dew^ey's ^ instrumcntaliam \ he speedily embarked upon a pragmatic 
theory of truth.^ Truth, on the ordinary view of the matter* consists in 
agreement with reality'* This definition had usually been inter¬ 
preted as meaning that truth * copies' reality^ Such an ioterpretatiQn, 
James argued in his essay on "Humanism and Truth* {Mindj 1904), 
makes truth useless, an "imperfect second edition** a pale and pouitleas 


, ^ This is B. rrrerenee to thnt "nightmare of entropy" which *0 troubled 
nineteenth <entiiry minds. The physidst Ctdusiuf introdLiccd xhe word 
entropy to refer w the fact that in ill thermal change* thcie ii * certain Ion 
I, cnerRy. This physiail theory vb& pfcturctqueEy muted as "the 

LELi^Trsc a runiunR down", a TOntingcncy which provoked coruidcrdhEe alarm 

in some quATterH. 



* For Ideiliat critidaini *ee ! 

^rt'$ review of/Vo;^nfum (A 3 

-Absoluitsrn 11 A- E-< Taylor; irum an.. . _ ^_^ 

rrom a mlisc point of view, ace thn critlciiim in G. E. Moore's Tmfeisor 
jAmess Praj^liinr' (PAS, 1907)^ ivprintEd in Phitw>phicnt Studiei ; \\\ P, 
^ ^ fVaBmatilt?* (JP, rgotjJ; ft, Br Eflrry: Pment 
t^iwQp^tcai Tendeonai; BertTHud Russell; Philosophical Pisays (1910). 
i fu joumat of Phitoiophy in the ycSia 1903^ abounds in Oitidc* on, and by, 
JimiM md his usoostefl. 
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replica. Occaaionally, he admItSp a picture of reality may be hclpfiil 
to us—in order to predict the future, for example—although even in. 
this case a symbolic formula is often more useful than a *copy*. But 
when a picture is useful, its usefulness, James points out, does not 
consist in the mere fact that it ia a copy t it just so happens that a copy^ 
under these special drcumstancea, enables us to deal more adequately 
with escpericnce. This is the only sort of 'agreement with reality", 
he thinks^ which has any point in it. *To "* agree in the widest sense, 
with a reality can only mean to be guided cither straight up to it or 
into its surroundings, or to be put into such working touch with it as 
to handle either it or something connected with it better than if we 
disagreed. Better either intellectually or practicallyT Thus the 
true idea is defined by James as the idea it is the best for us to have, 
best in the long ruun Troth becomes a Gub-specics of goodn^^^ 
JacDcs does not assert, as bis opponents so often alleged, that every 
idea w^e happen to fancy is "truethe goodness — truth — of a belief, 
he argues, is tu be tested by its fmitrulDCSS, just as the goodness of an 
act—James is a utilitaHau— is tested by its consequences. The idea, 
then, must be measured up against 'reality", "Re3ljty\ for James, 
includes scnsatioiiSp our pre-esisting belicfe^ and those abstract relations 
between concepts which constitute the subject-matter of malhematics. 
Unless it enables us to cope with this reality more effectively^ James 
would have us abandon our idea as false. Since ^leality^ is not Slade, 
truth, James ai^es, ia Ukew^ise ^in process^ —it is that which happens 
to an idea when it comes to be expedient. Clearly, also, truth must be 
a matter of degree. Even the theoiy of the Absolute, James wrote, 
with a tolerance that did more than all his polemics to annoy his Idealist 
opponents, has a certain measure of truth. In so far as it teaches us 
that the Universe is bi good hands, it permits us to take a ^moral 
holiday^ from our perpetual striving to improve the world; and it 
may sometimes be expedient for us to take such a holiday. 

In England, Jameses philosophy attracted a number of supporters, 
of whom the most important was C. S. ScliHler*' Of his 


Fcchner't Zend-Avuta {1851);' I bclrew that nothing eaa be true 
which It 19 to bclicvep and that tii truat it the b«t.' Jtiuet was much 

■ttmeted by rcchner't highjy tpecuJAciviG vMiicky of pan-ptycl^trn^ S« hw 
and W. T+ Bujhr 'WillLam Janfiefr and Pan-Phychiam' 

Sfmiiti in ihe HitiCry of Idem, Vo 3 . tl, 1^5). Pail-ftychbini vtl& 
alio bcinp advooitcd by Jaiiiat't frirftd^ €- A- Strong, in hit IF^ iM Mind hm 
o Body (i9Sj)+ but James would iw^Tr be quitt coavincetL 

* See R. Abel: The Pn^gmatie Hutnsmwm 0/ F* C- S. Schiller (1053)1 ^ 
hfarett; 'Ferdinand Canning Scott Schiller' {FBAy J. 1. McKie' "Dr* 

F, C. S- Schuler' (Mi'jwf, 19^$) and R. T. i^w'eUing and L. J. Hopkini iu 
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book, Tht Riddle of the Sphinx {iS^i), Schiller oacc add that m it he had 
been a pragruatt^t quite imwidiiigly. And ccrtainljf^ although that work 
is for the most part au elaborate species of evolutionary metaphysics, 
Schiller was already proebiming the inability of science *to grasp the 
"Becoming"' of things as it really ia‘, was descrihbig truth as a 'value* 
and God as 'an eternal tendency making for righteousness, not the 
responsihie author of evil*—all typical Jamesian doctrines. 

But the fact that Schiller began as a metaphysician and James as a 
biologist and an empirical psychologist made a considerable difference 
to the structure of their philosophies. To Schiller, the crucial point 
was ^liumanism’—^thc title of his main book {1903). Truth and 
reality, he constantly reiterates, arc man-made s Protagoras was right In 
proclaiming that ^Man is the measure of ail thing^'« In that article in 
Pmoruil Idealism (190a) on ‘Axioms as Postulates^ in which he first 
avowed himself a pragmatist, he explicitly denies that 'there is an 
objectiv'e w^crld given Independently of us and constraming us to 
recognise it'^ James did not wbh to go so far^ Schiller accused him 
of exhibiting too much benevolence towards the 'new realists i the 
realists rebuked him for being tainted with subjective Idealism. The 
fact m that James was never very happy on either side of that particular 
fence.^ 

Schillcr"a main work^ however, was his lively defence of the prag¬ 
matic theory of truth. Himself an Oxford man, he was In revolt 
against the smugness and rigidity which, to his apprehension, Oxford 
encouraged and even extolled. His very style vrm a protest; the 
flippancy of his manner and the violence of his polemics induced even 
James to advise him to pay more attention to the academic proprieties.. 
Bradley was a worthy opponent—Bradley of whom Schiller wrote i 
‘he has exercised a reign of terror based on unsparing use of epigrams 
and sarcastic footnotes/ 

Pragmatism, so Bradley constantly maintained. Is riddled with 
ambiguities, and on these its attractiveness wholly depends. Interpret 
It one way, he said, and pragmatism is a eel of commonplaces; In 
another, it is absurd. But by bestriding both interpre^dons at once, 

^ Sc? tbc lonjir pontrdvtrty between Schiller and Ftfry in Aftrwf 
Appendis X to Perry'* mrif Charaeter; Jamea'i rt wkw of SchiUer i 

HutnoTtim {Afind, 1904 )+ 

Per^naliit (1938). For inothcr British ventaa of pragnuiisni the writpnE^ 

H, V, KflOXt The PhUon^* ^ WiHiamJarrm (1914) fhe Etvlulwn 0/ 
Trvih and Other Eii^'t ( 1 930). &JiUlei V imp«^ upon Qscfard loidcrgrtda*tM 
U tiGiphujiHd in. Cdmpcon Msrbrngic^* novel Simitef Stf<et (x9^3)- 
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the pragmatist makes it appear that he ia ^preaching a new gospel which 
is to bring light to the worlds a goapei wbkh is at the same time that 
^old teaching of common sense which few but fools have rejected*^ 
SchUlcr's reply is uncontpromismg: *Mr. Bradley boldly begins with 
an avDv^'al that he has so far failed to utideisUnd the new philosophy. 
This did not seem a very credible or promising premiss for a critic 
of Air. Bradley^s calibre to set out from^ but long before 1 had finished 
reading I found myself entirely in agreement with him.* ('Truth 
and Mr. Bradlcy\ MM, reprinted in Studui in Humaitisnif 

1907). Bradley, according KQ Schiller, looked at pragmatism through 
the distorting spectacles of an intellectutUst: truth to him was static, 
fbeed once for all, a mere copy of reality^ Bradleyt retortifig+ denied 
that his was a copy theoty of truth, fie had always said that there is 
some point in asserting that truth Is correspondence; the fact remains 
that, for him, the 'truth* of a judgment is in the last resort IdenUcai 
with its degree of coherence. 

This particular theory of truth, outlined hy Bradley in Appearance 
and Reality, had meanwhile been worked out id detail by the Idealist 
logician, H. Joachim, in Tfw Nature of Truth (1906). Joachim had 
pointed out that since, for the Idealist, there could be no absolute 
truth short of ^the whole", the coherence theory of truth, itself a 
human product, could only be partially trucF In the end, then— 
Schiller draws the moral—even the Idealist is forced back on a * merely 
human" truth. Man must be the measure; the Absolute is useless as 
a measuring-rod, just because it lies beyond our grasp. Bradley had 
admitted that we seek the truth in order to satisfy the intellect. Did 
he not, Schiller argued^ actually use pragmatic criteria when he had to 
decide between ‘licrt and now' judgments, judgments at the level of 
appearance, the only sort of which we are t^pable? * fames w^as 
always most reluctant to reply to Mr. Bradley’s persistent and copious 
Strictures on himself,* wrote Schiller in his ^The New Developments 
of Mt+ Bradley s Philosophy'" {Mind^ * because he vios txjnvinced 

that It was much better to leave Mr. Bi^ey to puszle things out for 
himself^ as he would then in the end convert himself to something 
remarkably like pragmatism.^ 

Bradley, indeed—-although he could not abide Schiller—alvsrays 
recognised that he had some affinity with James, not merely In Ms 
doctrine of ^ifnmcdlate experienoe*,* but also In his conception of 

^ On ihift, ftce \V, Jkiiicf: 'Bmdlcy or Bergtcn?' {VatlecUd Etuiy* 
1920). 
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^apparent', although not of 'real*, truth. That there Is more than 
a superficial resemblance between pragmatism smd absolutism is still 
more strongly suggested by the philosophical career of Jolm Dewey. ^ 

Dewey has described his eddeation in 'From Absolutism to 
E:[pcrimcutallsm* fjOcfil^Mporary Afnsricun PMlosophyj Vol^ lU * 93 *)- 
Huxley’s phj'siologicaJ wridngs fir^t aroused his philosophical interests: 
they set before him *a type or model of a view of things to which 
material ought to confonn'# Then came Hegel—bringing laith him 
"an immense release or Hbcraiion".* For Hegel broke dowm those 
barriers between self and world, soul and body^ God and Nature^ 
which isolated the human spirit fioni the rest of Nature. Dewey s 
philosophy reformulates this Hegelian unification in naturalistic terms. 
The stimulus to this reformulation (^me from JajTies™more specifically 
from the biological tendency of Th^ 0/ Psycholo^^. To 

james^ human beings are alive' he docs not dissect them into anatOTnicali 
specimens. This same Living human being is the centre of Dewey 
philosophy, except that be is now^ before all elsCi a sociid animal—at 
this point HcgcFs inBuence was dedsive. 

Dewey^s new manner fimt became obvious in his contributions to 
the Chicago co-operative volume, Stadits m Lt^al J 7 ieuij (1903)1 
which he later reprinted in his Essays in Expfrimf^ntal Logk (igrb)- 
His object, we mighi say^ h to make Idealist logic concrete. With 
BracUcy and Bosanquet. he presumes that logic La the theory of "judg-^ 
mcnts% But a "judgment V to Dewey, is always roPTurfioify jtidging 
something] where an Idealist begins from "thought", "the idca% "the 
Judgment*, Dewey considers the process® by means of which an 
individual mv®tigator arrives at his concIusioBs—'judgmciWa* or 
"knowledge*. 

Knowdcc^c. on Dewey's account of the matter* is a reflective or 
mtellectual grasp of a situation, which grows out of, but is not identical 

* See the variety contribodans in P. A. Schilpp^ Phitwophy of John 
Dtuey (1539) and wpcdally Dewey'a reply; S, Hook: 

teaiual Pwtrait (1939); G. &BrLtaynruii: Om^ ScHpta G. tVcutei 

The Origin 0/ DfKty^M injfrwtnmfalitm (1943); S. S. A Campopson of 

the Phiiestfpitut e/ Fr C. Sr SchHier and John De*j^ (194C1); T. Ratiwir s fl^kctiona 
wiih A lengthy fntroduedoi]: Intfl/igmtt m the Maderri Wiffid (1939) I B- ; 

Hitiary 0/ IVffjl«vn Phihiophy (19^! sud An atm Tfv^ 

^1940); two tymposia Jaha the Man and to PMSojopfy^li^yn} and 

Phitampher of th^ Cotnmon M^trt (1940); ^'arioits aHiclM m jfP, 193^ PR^ 

T 94 C. 

* Dewey'a Hcgeliaiibin came to him througb G, Mornti 

' dynajiiic idealwfd' w*®* itwlf a bJolo^cal end e^pcnTnenialiit it’emon of Hewl t 
p^loq^phy- See hi* PJdloiopt^ amt CArMtwnn^ (l88j) and R M. WenJeyi 
The Life and 0/ C. S. morni (1917!. 
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with, experience. Exp^nence he drline^ as a non-rcBcf^v^e way of 
meeting a situatioji: eating a meal—aa distinct from studying the 
digestive system—is an ^experience", and so ia admiring a picture, 
talking to Due^e friendSp building a garage, or failing m lovt The 
characteristic mistake of the philosopher, he considers^ is to suppose 
that his T^Jteciians upon experience are experienct itsdf^ *The sensation 
of blue*, for example, is obviously not the kind of thing we meet with 
in experience. Ou r experience, Dewey aigus, is of things in situations; 
*the sensation of blue^ is a product of philosophical rejection upon 
experience* He rejects traditional empiricism on the ground that for it 
immediate experience is composed of a sequence of such sensations. 
Thus ertiptticisin entirely falsifies, by mtellectUEdising, the character 
of onr concrete experience. 

It Is a no less serious error, he maintains, to imagine that concrete 
experience is of discrete substances. A ^ thing", properly understood, 
is, he writes, "nfr, an aHaJr, an occupation, a ” cause something which is 
similar to conducting a political campaign, or getting rid of an overstock 
of canned tomatoes, or going to school, or paying attention to a young 
woman—in short, just what is meant, in poq-philosophicai discouise, 
by “an experience*"\ It is "things" in this sense, not substances, 
which make up *our experience*, as Dewey dcscrihea it—experience, 
from the beginning, is of happenings, things going oUp things being 
done. 


Just OP account of its diversity, experience cantams conflicts, 
points of tensjon^ Out of such a conflict—a problem—inquiry arises, 
as an attempt, Dewey argues^ so to modify experience as to resolve the 
problem. The first step in inquiry, according to Dewey, is to analyae 
the problem and envisage means of dealing with it (hypothesis). Th^se 
diagnostic procedures Dewey will not admit to be ' knowledge ^ they 
are the means by which knowledge is pursued. We have "knowledge" 
Only when we have so reorganised our situation that W'e can overcome 
the difficulties it sets for 

This is why Dewey defines knowledge as successful practice-* 
Sharply to divide theory from practice, so he constantly arguesp, is 
fatal to both* Yet he does not accept the dictum that "thought is for 


*1.* infteentuil writing educatnn set out to dntioy 

the j#w t™i iiKnJ education hjiU vocatumAS oduemdon are 'aptsoud lo one 
vnother- Edunqon ii trainitiK in inteUigence—mkining, that h, in the ability 
Vt ^ U 10 be able To ctmng^ it for the better. 'Hiia nccMaitatM 

I* practicaj, aince we must know Atrte lo dhojige 

wona, and ii beral, imcc we muit know in what * Ihe better * r^ntiaa. Bui 
thu, too, can only be dtsoo^ered expcrimcntiilly, not by piuc eontenipJ^doru 
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the sake of actlDO^; thought^ for him, iUtif an action, the act of 
experimendng, trying out. And by means of this act, he emphasise, 
our cspericnce is enKched^ the situation from %vhich wc began now has a 
wider meaning, as containing possibUities of which wc were previously 
unconscious. This ia the point at which Dewey makes the transitJon 
from his theory of inquiry to empirical ethics and aesthetics: the 
pecuLiarZy aesthetic and mtellectuaZ deiighta^ he argues, aH arise out of 
dealings with experience, not in the contemplation of some supra- 
empirical, siipra-piactical, world. 

Dew’ey^fl theory of truth derives from this conception of knowledge 
as the outcome of inquiry. He is closer, in the end, to Peirce than to 
James. Peirce and Dewey were both dissatisfied with the simple 
statement that ^thc true is the satisfactory' — even with the r@er%^ations 
and Limitations James suggests at one time or another—because it 
leaves the way open to fantasy and superstition^ The true, on their 
view, must satisfy the zt is not enough ihat lomeong should be 

satisfied by it. 

This theory of truth was complicated by Peirce's * faUibEism", which 
Dewey accepted. By 'fallibilism* Pcirefi means the scientiat'e 
recognition that he miglit be wrongs since those piopositions which he 
describes as 'established truths* are * established" merely in the sense 
that for the time being it would not Lje useful to Inqiiire further into 
them* They are not "true" in the sense of betfig tneorxigibk; included 
within the idea of them as a ^sdendfac truth ^ h the fact that they are in 
some measure erroneous. 'Truth is that concordance of an abstract 
statement with the ideal limit tow-ards which endless invcaligatbns 
would tend to bring scientific belief,* wrote Peirce in the article on 
"Truth" bi Baldwin's Dkiiottsry, "which concordance the abstract 
statement may possess by virtue of the confession of its inaccuracy 
and onC'Sidednesa, and this confession is an essential ingredient of 
truth/ This definition Dewey quotes with approval. 

We might expect the question of truth to arise at tsvo pomts in 
inquiry, as Dew^ey describes it; first when we diagnose a problem, and 
secxindly when w^e solve it. But Dcvi^ey denies that our djagnqadc 
statements—"propositions' — can properly be designated "true* or 
* false'* Since they are merely insiTumenis in our Inquiry, they can be 
eficctlve or ineffective, pertinent or relevant^ wasteful or economical— 
but certainly not 'true' or "false"* Only the "judgments" to which 
propositions lead us can be 'true*; he suggests, even then, that we 
should replace "true' by the less mbieadlng phrase ^warranted 
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asscitabilUy". Judgments arc 'true\ we are "warranted In assert¬ 
ing* them, when, as being derived by scientific mcihcd, they accord 
with that ideal limit towards which science carries us. 

Dc^vey applies this general theory of Inquiry to philosophical prob¬ 
lems in Expand and Nature (1935) and The Quest for Certmnly 
(1929). Thse works contain an altack, with a variety of historical 
tUustrarions, on what he calls "the spectator theory of knowledge"^— 
the YicvSt as characteristic of modem Realists as of ancient PlatoiustSp 
that knowledge is the passive ^^ntcmplation of an eternal and immutable 
reality* Dewey denies both that there is such a permanent reality and 
that the hnower can ever n^trict himself to the role of a spectator. 
The things we experience are^ he says^ 'Interrogations^: they set us 
problems^ challenge us. We arc forced, in coping with them, to 
modify Nature^ not merely to contemplate it. The 'spectator' 
theory* he suggests, reflects a stale of society in which men were 
actually powerless and could only dream of another w^orld—a world 
free of all change—in which they might achieve the security for which 
they long. But modem man* Dewey proudly proclaims, is no longer 
impotent; he has Icamt to modify Nature, and in that way can arrive 
at a genuine, if limited, security. By the use of the experimental 
method he makes determinable and hence controUahlc what was 
indeterminate and imcontroLlable^ the doubtrul and the confused^ as a 
result of his work^ are clarified, resolved* settled. 

Dewey is pardcularly anxious to peg out a place for philosophy in 
this general process of settling 'the doubts in Nature*. (The 'doubt-^ 
ful% it should be noted, is m Nature vtself^ not merely m ua.) He is 
not prepared to restrict philosophy to the task of analysis; nor, on the 
other side, to convert the philosopher into a minor propheL The 
philosopher* as Dewey sets him* is both 'a physician of culture'* in 
Niet2sche*s phrase^ and a logician. Philosophy he defines m * intelli¬ 
gence become consciouE of its own nature and methods'; just because 
it has achieved consciousness it can^ he thinks, act as an intermediary 
betw^een art, science and technology. The philosopher can help to 
clarify the work of the scientist* because he is more conscious than Is 
the scientist of the methods Intelligence must employ; at the same 
time* since his Interest is in intelligence as jbcA* not merely in this or 
that particular form of it, the philosopher can correct those narrow* 
specialised ideals which particubr sciences, particular arts, particular 
social institutions* construct out of their restricted experience of 
intelligent action. Philosophy is a method of darificadon—'the 
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criticism of criticisms* ^ awd yet it is ^visioii'j tKpreaaing itself in 
*Iar^c, generaus hypotheses* which hdp men to see how the whole 
system of values is to be conserved and developed. 

Many other American philosophers* have worked under the 
Lnfluence of pragmatisni; and U has not been without effects on the 
Continent of Europe. Tn Italy^ a group centred around G. Fapim and 
the journal Lionardo (1903-7) seized upon jame^*a philosophy as a 
gospel of action^ and Mussolini paid James the dubious compliment of 
numbering him amongst his teachers," In Fiance there was a more 
w idespread interest in pragmatism, naturally enough in view of James's 
close relations w'ith French philosophy. Praginatism pro%'oked a 
considerable C[uantity of critical writing, and attracted the favourable 
attention of Georges SorcL" 

Sorel had already come under Bergson^s influence. His 
on Fiisfemfe (190S) is an attack upon * scientism'1 or the aanceptualist 
way of thinking about social action^ In jT/jc \Jtihiy 
(1921) Sorel welcomed James as an ally in the fight against ^scientism , 
JameSp he thought, had been badly served by tns European defendersj 
with the result that his philosophy was often dismissed as * an unim- 
portant trans-Atlantic fantasy'; Sorel’s object was to demonstrate 
the £ue/u/ne5i of pragmatism by employing it as a weapon in controversy. 
Here again, as ki Deweyt pragmatism spills over into social philosophy; 
nowaday's, indeed, it is in the w^ritings of social theorists that pragmatism 
is at its most vigorous. 


t Sm, for exsmde, the co-operativt ^xilumc by Efewty srd 

<191 G. H. Mead » perhaps the tnoit impoiMt n^S- 

mausuj his Thi of iht Ait ( 1938 , pMshufUQusly p^bbshedj 

dettiled afulvta* of 'action * in thr CQHliext of Dewey ■ ihcoiTf or 

Murphy; 
Minpl^ of 

—_prajjmatic writiDgs see 1 j. Hoot; / fit ^ 7 ^ 

A, F. fcndcy; Kmtrtedgt, Fail (iq 35); A, W; Moo^ ■ 

and itt CriiiCi (l 9 z o) ^ C. W. Morris: Six Thioritt if Mtad (t 93.1 )■ 



* S*e Ptrry; rWAi and Charatttr-. G. Mewro; >" tf>f 

(1938), Of counc, JarruM hod no aympathy with totaliMnenism—Hor Whic 
idealutm Jike G. Gendk supplLed the inicllcctud trini^inipi—but 

its earlier days, with its ca]l for icdan. ilS Appeel to : 

■biurdiiv ^uolc Janira in ita aupport. On Pipdrii. Me Jflm« i artid* O- rmpi l 
and the t^ragmaiist Movement in Italy “ (JP* 

* Apart from thoM wurks on Jaines referred to above fp. 102), sei 

Wahl; Plaraiiit PkHotaphui if EngSand and Atfurica 092 °. “S 
E. Leroiix: Lt PwagmifUttM et anglais ^or tsorel 

Humphrey; SirA; Prophii mlhoal Uinaar (1951)- 



CHAPTER SIX 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN tOGIC^ 

T he British mpmcbts were unanunous in their condemnation 
of formal logic* Presuming that if it were of any inicrtst 
whatsoever it would be as an ^ art of thought % they maintaLned 
that thought needs no art, that it worlts best If k is content to folbw 
the natural lines of its subject-matter withont any reference to formal 
rules. Throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, there^ 
fore, formal logic played scarcely any part in the vital philosophical 
life of Great Bdtain, although undergraduates were still compelled to 
pay It some attention in that last refuge of mediaevalism, Oxford. 
Jowett said of logic that it was neither an art nor a science but a dodge^ 
That is a reasonably accurate description of the logic taught—or, rather* 
learnt parrot-fashion—at an Oxford which used as its text Aldrich'^s 
Ariis ZfO^rc^e Compendium ([691), a hotch-potch of technical terms, 
carefully disposed in mnemonic verses to assist the uninterested 
powers of recollection of the undergraduate, for whom logic was^ until 
1831, a compulsofy subject. 

It is in contrast with this dreary setting that R. ^Vhately^s EUments 
of Logk (1826) shone so brightly. Whatcly was cantem to restate and 
defend the traditional logic. But the restatement was suffidenlly 
lively to be a refreshment of the spirit after the pedantries of Aid rich * 
And the defence wm a vigorous one; the empiricist rejection of logic, 
Whatcly suggests, rested on a misunderstanding of its nature and 
purpose and* with that, an undue reapect for the powders of unaided 
common sense. He could justly claim* in the later editions of hia 

^ This h a topic which ought to be studied with a delicate and laving 
exactitude. That w'ouM involve details too technical for the ptnp04» of our 
pmeiit expoudon. I have attempted, tnexely, to gire «otn« mdicatiDO, in 
the malt senem] ccrmsp of whnt modem logidani hove been trying to do. 
For xomethinff more mtis^ietOty kb C, I. Lewie: A purvey of Symboitc 

J- Jorgcniacn: A Treatise of Formal Logic Lind: Lti to^aeTU 

rntglmi eoniernp^oim (190^ edidoii); A. T. Sheaiirtin: Tk< Bevehpmeni 
SyiT^olic Le^e (1906): P.^ E. B. Jciiircliun; * Development of theories 01 £ilflth«' 
matical logic and the principles of mathematica' (Qi^terly Joumat pure and 
applied AfoifAi, 1910-12). There ere e^Uent bihliognipbics by A. Churtb 
in TAf Jouptal t/ Spr^Klic LogU (193*6) with correcdoiu and additions in 1938 
and a oontinuoui btbliognphy for the yean that foltow+ 
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Logic^ that his work had done much to stimubte the notable revival of 
interest in lo^cal studies. 

Sir William Hamilton lent his remarkable influence to the same 
cause. A recent historian of logic refem conicmptuously to Hamilton 
as *a pedantic Scottish baronet*) his contemporaries saw in him 
certainly the greatest scholar and probably the greatest philosopher of 
his time. "Of Sir W. Hamilton/ wrote Boolc» whom one might 
expect to be an unsympathetic critic, in 1347," it is impossible to speak 
othenvisc than wltlt that respect which is due to genius and leammg/ 
When Hamilton not merely extolled the study of logic but pronounced 
that an age of grent logical innovations lay aheadp his listeners were 
duly impressed. He exhorted them to abandon that passive sequa^ 
city" with which so many logicians followed blindly in the footsteps of 
Aristotle' he drew their attention to the fact that " many valid forms of 
judgment and reasonings hi ordinary iisCj but which the ancient logic 
continued to ignore, are now openly recognised as legitimate; and many 
which heretofore lay hid* now come fojfward into the light 
This ^vas a far cry from Kantis pronouncemefit that logic to all 
appearances has reached its completion^ or Whatcly^s defence of the 
syLtogism as the only form of valid reasoning. LogICi it now appeared^ 
might be not merely revived^ but reborn. 

Of the technical innovations which won for Hamilton the admiration 


of his contemporaries, the best known is "the quantifleation of the 
predicate* which although it was neither original to hini“^ nor of any 

^ HaEniInjii publiched onjjr cccdsienal lopci the 

intpercant is hii ' Loidc; The Recent Trcntisc* ou the Sul^ct {Edui. 

Rev. f 1 813, reprinted in <?n Phiiotephy iPtd Lii^af^ey Hh 

On which consist in Jarge part of quotsHong Or ^Braphraaei fmm rainOt 

post-Kjuitkoji laEiciuiKp were published pwthnmDUaly in jBni. An 
includes frai^entE of Hamifton's prajcclcd work pn logiCp of which T. 
Baynes: An Ett^ on the ArtidyU^ 0/ LiJgicsl Form (1850) is ^ otnaauy 
■ppipved version^ The most importiuit work pub^l^d iinMr Httmltona 
direct influence is W. ThORWon: Loat cf {1843) which intralYOM 

new of immediate impHcatLon mlo the tniduionol Ip^Cf pamcvilirly 

implicaiioi:i by'Added ^t«miiimiiti\ 

* GcofRe Bentham, to aiy nothing of Conttiwntml wnters, ^d tnlidpated 
the IbuTultpruBn sebeme of pfopoaitioni In hia Ovf/p«e d Am Syilem OJ 
Ugi£ I[iea7>, A work biBed on the manuicnpt lemsum of hit famoua UIKte. 
Jeremy Bcnxhdm. It b Mmehnnei ssidy for esample by JorBc^n, ™f 
H^itton WM 'not aware of Ben^min''H idCA ■ But m f^l he had revTe¥fled 
Bentham'^B book, as part of hi* Eicfiii&uTjA jRcviffti: artidenf That he shnuid^ 
lengfthy TOntm^Ttiy ivkh Dc Mori^an, so bclJi«Tently bait imiseed on hia 
pHoritx" as a quantifier—dating buck bis own (UstM^-ery to that wry rcvic 
artiefe^—U CM of the eucideitiei of htstoiy. But, in faim^^ om Biioiild nottne 
Vcfin'H view that Hamflion waa the lint to make eXtenaive iHO of quanUfi^o^ 
■t ttmcAK Although not alwsyan Hamilton dajms no more than tfua, tw 

Appendices to Hamtltoni'a Ditettsiota and to Dt Morgan a Fmvn Lcgtc J 
ihc detailt of the contmvetsyO 
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great permanent consequence for the later development of logic, yet 
interestingly foreshadowed the direction in which logic wtis to move. 
According to the traditional logic, all statements could be expres^d in 
one of the *four forms’—-Y are no X are F, lomr X ore mme 
X are mt F^-where the predicate has in no case any ^sign of qitantit)*^’ 
attached to it+ In Hamilton's logic, on the other hand, the predicate is 
quantified, such forms aa aU X ore alt Y counting as fundamental. 
The effect of this, as Hamilton says, is to reduce propositions to 
equations—'a proposition being alwap an equation of its subject 
and its predicate/ In the traditional logic, a proposition attributes a 
quality to a subject; in the 'new analytic' it identifies two sets of 
objects, or 'classes'. Thus for all Hamilton's notorious hosdlity to 
mathematics, Uie effect of his quandfication of the predicate was to 
make it appear that the theory of equations is the foundation of logic. 
Furthermore, he associated with his equational approach the ideal of a 
^logical calcu1us^ in the form of ‘a scheme of logical notation. . * ^ 
show^ing out in their old and new applications, the propositional and 
syllDgisdcal forms^ with even a mechanical simplicity'. Haindton^s 
talents were not equal to his ambitions—but the mere isauiog of 
prospieetusea can have tin historic effect. 

With the appearance of ± 4 . De Morgan's Formal Logk (1849)1 
revolution in logic was under way.^ Dc Morgan is not, now, much 
discussed; bis innovations have been anonymously absorbed into the 
logical tradition. This neglect is partly a consequence of the fact 
that his more revolutionary contributions still lie concealed in the 
TraTtsaclioTis of tlie Cambridge Philosophical Society (1849^4)* except 
In as far as they were briefly summarised in bis Syliabus of a Proposed 
System of Logic (i 36 q)« His Forntal Logk is not of any great interest to 
present-day logicians; it still mo^^cs m the Adstotelian ambit, for all 
that the Aristotelian Ipgic is contemplated from a novel point of 
view. 

Post-Cartesian philosophers had ordinarily maintained that reason¬ 
ing 'rdaies ideas^ De Morgan revived Hobbes'^s heresy: logic Is 
about ' names \ Le. words. Now Hobbes had also eald that logic is a 
species of calculation; these two theories arc naturally allied. An idea 
is m itself a 'meaning', whereas words can be manipubted without 

t G. B. ILoJ&tcdi 'De Morgail b LogicLan' (JW. Sptetilatkft PkiLf i 6 S 4 )p 
S. E. De Moi^n: Memoir 0/ Dt Morgan (iSSl). C. L Lewk (ef- 

the fullest iccount of De MorganA. D* Moraaii'a arciM 
DP Logie in Tht Engthh Cyslopitdia (VoL V, ] &6p) u an excellent brief accpimc 
of hift owTi syitcm, Biid of itt relbtion to the logic of his time. 
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any reference to meaning. The analogy algebraic calculation 
iTTiinediatcly suggests itself once logic is tiefmed as a theory of 
"names*. 

But so long as it was supposed that algebraic symbols always stand 
for qoantitieSp or operations—like adding—upon quantitieSp the analogy 
between logie and algebra could not be pushed very far. In the early 
years of the nineteenth century, however^ English algebraists were 
extending the older conception of algebra in two important ways. 
They denied, in the first place, that in such an algebraio law as 

fl “h = “& “h 

a and b need stand for quantities^ Anything whatever could be 
substituted for a and b, they said^ provided only that it satisfied this 
law. And to the contention that only quantities could satls^ it, since 
only quantities are addible, they replied that the plus sign need not 
stand for addition: it could signify any neladon of such a kind that 
when it ts substituted for the plus sign this law^ sdU holds. To take De 
Morgan*s example, the plus sign could mean “tied to'^ since if ^ if 
to ft, then also h is tied to a. Thus a + 4 is stUl equal to 6 + 
th? Morgan brought this new point of ™w to bear on the interpreta¬ 
tion of in the traditional logical form S is P. S and F bad always 
been read as general symbols which could be replaced by any term. 
But 'ij\ It had been supposed^ has a fixed meaning, for all that there 
might be controversy about the character of that meaning. Dc 
Morgan, in contrasty argues that “^is‘, too, is a general symbol, signify¬ 
ing any tj-pe of connexion between S and P which satisfies certain 
logical rules, for example the rule that if S is P and F is then S is R 
and the rule that of the two propositions Sk P and S is not P only one 
can be true* These rules, he admits, w'crc first suggested to logicians 
by a familiar sense of the wnrd 'is", just as the mlea of algebra were 
first suggested to algebraists by their experience of quantities. But 
that, he considers, is a merely historical point;; for logic^ the meaning 
of “ifl* consists in the satisfaction of formal rules. 

This doctrine, only briefly sketched in De Morgan's Formal Lqjjc, 
leads directly to the theory of relations developed in his papers in the 
Cambridge Transactions. The vrord ^is", he now says, performs its 
logical functions only in vdrtue of the fact that it stands for a certain 
kind of relation, a transitive relation. The argument S is Fj F u Qj 
thm/oft S is an this view, does not depend for its validity on the 
fact that “is" means “is predicablc of", or 'is idendcaJ with", or “is 
in agrtcmirnt \ but on the mere fact that “b* stands for the kind 
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of relation which *miis on\ in contra^tj say, with the rEladon of 
loving; it b by no means true that If A loves B and B loves C, then A 
loves C* For the purposes of logic* according to De Morgan, we can 
write 5 ir P in a purely eymboUc form+ substituting for 'is* some 
symbol which w ill simply indicate the kind of relation which the logical 
use of ^is" involves. 

Such a discrimination of relations into types with different logical 
properties is now a commonplace of the tCKt- books. But De Morgan 
could rightly say of his work that * here the general notion of relation 
emerges^ and for the first time in the history of knowledge* the nodon of 
relation and relation of retaiion are symbolised*. ReladotLS had in 
future to be taken seriously; they could no longer he condescended to 
as poor and incousequcniial hangers^n to qualities. And the tradi¬ 
tional supremacy of the syllogism was threatened* for it now appeared 
that syllogistic reasoning was a particular case of a much wider type of 
inference, an exemplification of the fact that some relations arc transitive^ 
not* as had been supposed* the type to which all rational thinking must 
conform. 

One other point of special interest in De Mofgan'^a log^c is his 
attempt to incorporate within it the inuovatiolis W‘hich mathetlfiatiaans 
like Laplace had introduced into the theoty of probability. He objects 
to the restriction of logic to demonstration^ *1 cannot understand, 
he w^riteSj *why the study of the effect which p&rtiiA belief of the 
premises produces with respect to the conclusion should be separated 
from that of the consequences of supposing the former to be absolutely 
true.* He does not mean that logic should be envisaged* in Mill's 
manner, as a theory of discovery. Discovery, he argues—most dearly 
in his resiew of a new edition of the W'orks of Francis Bacon, republished 
in A Budget of Paradoxes —docs not depend on rules- It 

consists in first supposing and then testing a hypothesis; to ask where 
the hypothesis comes from la to ask^ he considers* an unanswerable 
questbm *The Inventor of au hypothesis* if pressed to explain his 
method,' he wrote* *must answer as did Zerah Colburn, when asked 
for his method qf instantaneous calculation. When the poor boy 
had been bothered for some time in this manner* he cried out in a huff^ 
"God put it into my bead, and 1 can't put it into youis**." But the 
logician Can, he thinks* estimate the probobiUty of a hypothecs, under* 
stood as meaning the degree of belief with w'hJch it is rational to hold 
to it. 

We need not attempt, fortunately * to follow out In detail the con- 
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sequences of Dg Morgan^s adoption of Laplace's probability theoiy*^ 
What b of immediate consequence ia hb genera) tJiesis that knowledge 
and bcbef can be "assigned a magnitude". At fbb pointp there were 
obvious difhculries in Dc Morgan^s account of probabUity^ precariously 
balanced as it was betn'een psychology and mathematics. Probabilityp 
be wants to say, b never "objective*—-it depends on our "state of 
mLad% oot on any characteristics of the facts themsdveSp whether a 
belief is probable. Yet at the same time De Morgan admits that the 
probability of a belief cannot be identified with the degree of confidence 
nith which wCp as particular individuabp happen to regard it. The 
probability of a belief is the conEdcnce we ought to have m it, or w ould 
have if we were purely rational—a conceaaioa which his successors took 
to be tantamount to the abandonment of a "psychological" or "sub¬ 
jective*^ theory of probability. From De Morgan''s time, the attempt to 
work out a more satbfactory theory of probability has run parallel with 
the development of a * mathematical* or "symbolic" logic^ 

That logic began to assume a shape more familiar-looking to 
modem eyes in the woric of George Boole+* From Boole, modem 
forma] logic has a condnuoua history* Like De Morgan, Boole was a 
mathematician, and it was with the eyes of an algebraist that he looked 
at logic, particularly in liis first publication —The Mathemaikal ATiolym 
of Logic, Being an Eis&y iotsards a c^culm of Dedfl^c^it'^ i?eaic?nrrt^ (i34l'7 ). 


Logie b there presented as a species of algcbrs, a non-quantitativc 
algebra. 

In the first place, it is an algebra of ^classes"—defined as "^indivi¬ 
dual things linked by a common name^—^and of those processes of 
selecting and conjoining classy w^tuch Boole took to be the foundation 
of logical inference* If we examine such proces&esp he aiguea, sve see 
immediately that certain of them can be described by familiar algebraic 


'Compare G. H. von Wrishi: ^ Trfoiitt on IttdtJ£iion Pty^abiijty 
(i 951). Von Wrighi remarlu that De Moegan'a bliihe cteiling wiih the formul^ 
he over from Btv'eS' and Lapljicc "mmoi but am^zc the mjwni rtfider ny 
its cQtnpIcte laclc of eflf-critidsm * See jil*o W. KneaSe: P^b^bthiy ottii /irauc- 
twn (19149) " the imxnien tlmrctii" and the cotmected Riitc of Succcsaion . 

* See the metndir by R. Hurley \n BFitiih ^ 

Siudm in Le^ and Prob^bihiy (ed, R- i^sahamJ the Note m E^ong 

in that sAme votumej L Veiuit * Boole ■ Logjcal SjT(Wm t+^Jirap 
Symhoiic Logic ~ ~ 

Rejaiion 

l^ncalsi and Hypothcticali in G«>ri?e Bcwlc and hLa Succc^ot* i 049 )- 

On Boolc'a rebuon to the mntbcirifitlei of hia u™, sec b, xinpwsibte 

Numbers’ {Cotumbrn Studict in fh€ Hittory of Idtctf, E 

Eellt M^n (/ Mnthcmniici (1937) and The of Maihemoiici (i 94 ^^L 

A. Almcfar^: Ledum an Ten Mulhcmnitaant < 19 ^ 1 . 
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laws. For example^ we notice Lbat it is indlffc^rent whether we first 
select from a class all the things which are A* and then, from the resuldng 
class, select all the Y or whether, having first selected the V, we then 
pick oiit the X from them. Representing the process of selecting the X 
—or what will come to the same thing, the result of that selection—by 
the symbol x, and the process of sclcctiiig the Y by the symbol Boole 
symbotises the fact that the order of selection is indifferent by the 
equation 

xy = yx 

The class of mammals which are quadrupeds, to cate an example, 
b identical with the class of quadrupeds which ate mammals. 

Similarly, Boole points out^ it b Lndifferent whether we pick out 
the X from a certain class or from each of the classes which make up 
that class. The class consisting of the quadrupeds in the world is 
identical with the class consisting of the quadrupeds in the Sou them 
Hemisphere together with the quadrupeds in the Northern Hemis¬ 
phere, a fact which Boole symbolisca as 

X (flt + ?t) =:iJCM! + JFrt 

So far these are laws which hold both in a quantitative logic, in 
w'hich X* y,, and r stand for numbers, and in a logical algebra in 
which they stand for classes. But there are other laws of Eoole^s logical 
algebra which arc not true in an ordinary quantitative algebra. Suppose 
we first select all the quadrupeds from the mammals, and then pick out 
the quadrupeds from the class we have thus formed. Obviously, 
there still remains the same class of quadrupeds, no larger than it was 
before^ Thb fact Boole symbohses thus 

X X X =^x 

and more generally, 

= X 

Now this b certainly not a law in the sort of algebra we Icam at 
schE>ot. But the emergence of such a strange-looking prindplc did not 
deter Boole from pursuing his algebraic analogies, as simihLr surprises 
had deterred his predecessors. For thb same phenomenon, of algebraic 
laws which hold only in a limited field of inquiry, had already been met 
with in quatetnion-theoryp which had recently ( [£43) been worked out 
by the Irbb mathematician—not to he confused with the Scottbh 
philosopher Sir William Hamilton. Furthermore, as Boole pointed 
out, 


— X 
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fdji be qvt^dtjitively Lfktcfpretedi If we lay down the rule that x tatist 
be equal either to i or to o. Thelaws of thoughtthat is how Boole 
dc^ribed hia fundaftiental equations—are in fact identical with the laws 
of a "dual algebra". 

The discovery of this identity was not, Boole thought, a mere mathe¬ 
matical curiosity: it opened the way to a method of developing and 
testing the implications of ev'cryday statements. Such statements, 
however, had first to be tianslated into equatioiis, Boole, pmsuming 
that the "four forms' of tiadidonal logic are the fundamental types of 
statement, represents them thus: 

oliXarnY x{i-y)^Q 
iro X Y xy = 0 

some X are Y xy 

iome X lire ffol Y —y) = v 

Here i represents 'the Universe",* and i what is left when all 
the y are taken out of such a UmversCi The n is more di^culc to 
interpret. Boole defines it as standing for a class with some, but 
an mdelinitc number of, members. Thus 


xy ^ v 

would mean that there is a class, with some memhers, contninijig both 
:c's and Boole finds the symbol v useful in caJeuktions, bemuse it 
cui be manipulated by the same methoda as a: and He came, indeed^ 
to use it with inerrasing freedom^ preferring to symbolise uW X are V as 


X =fiy 

(which can be read as asserting that x is identical with an indefinite part 
oiy) rather than as rhe more obvious equation 

-^y)^o 

His successors, on the contrary, disliked o because it led to awkward, 
uninterpretable expressions^ Making use of inequalities as well as 
equalities, they preferred to write some X are not Y ^ 

—y) ^ ° 

rather than as 

* Latfir Boole iMk over from Ot Morg?m tho conoejjtioii of * ^unirert^f 
diieounc "* consideced as the iiet of reference w which n ftHtenHiit ii Ettt-neccU. 
'Hkinieti# jess rvfpcctoble than Falslaff \ for tiaiTiple,K would refer, on tto ™JY» 
To the 'ufiivErae of^fietion*, T^hei™ *GlaaitMie is lew n^pcettWe tn^ ImemU 
reform to the * real * w“or3d of l]iiTor>^, nor to the ifworld of fiction . ^ Eve ry 
metlt, it ie pre^urned, rtiakw an bnplicir refercrirt tQ 
which It ii ^ or false. In hia later wort, therefore. Boole uiw i to 
a ^universe of diicauraa** iwi' the ucivcise^ 
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This apparently technical pobt has some signbcance for the 
undemtandirtg df Bddle^s procedure. BodIe^s method was to work 
out the unplications of a scl of statements by regarding them as equa¬ 
tions in 3 dual dgcbiB;^ applying to them (with this restriction) ordinary 
algebraic processes, and then reinterpreting the result in logical terms. 
He was not in the least disturbed when equations appeared at various 
stages in this analysis of implications which could not be directly 
interpreted in logical terms. In other words, he wnrked with logic as a 
pure algebra^ in a manner w hich few of his successors were prepared to 
imitate. 

Beginning with an algebra in which literal symbols stood for classes, 
Boole soon saw the possibility of offering alternative interpretations of 
his algebm. He first abbreviates the assertion that if A ifien C is 
D, to if X is iruff^ thm Y is tmt where X and Y stand for propositions, 
not for cksscs; then by reinterpreting the i and o and x of his algebra, 
so that 1 stands for 'all examinable cases', x for ^cases when X is true \ 
y for 'eases when Y is true'*^ he symbolises if X h true, Y ia true as 

*(l~y)=o 

which can now be read as there is no ease when X is true and Y is false. 
In a parallel fashionj Boole thought, other statements Unking proposi¬ 
tions could be equationally expressed and algebraically developed. 
He was the first to see, that is, that exactly the same logical analysis 
could be applied both to classes and to propositions* 

Boole lived to describe the ptiblicadon of his £mt book as 'ill- 
advised'. Obviously he blamed himself for being, as he wrote, *ioo 
much under the domain of mathematical ideas V a defect he sought to 
remedy m An JnvesfigatwH of the Lmes cf Thought (1S54) and, more 
notably, in those manuscripts and articles {1347-62) which have been 
brought together as Studies in Lcgie and Probability (1952). He had 
made it appear that logic was a branch of algebra, and yet had described 
it as laying down 'la\^^ of thought'^ to which mathcmadcal calculi 
must, by the nature of the case, be subordinate. He did not succeed 
in overcoming hts difficulties on this point to his own full satisfacdon; 
the metaphysical sections of Book's The Laws af Thought appear as 
intrusions rather than as organically linked with his algebra—which is 

^ BooSc cumc to think thdc there- iitjpe difficulties in bitkiri-g ftbout ’’cam 
when X ii true', siuce, on the face of it, a proposition is citlur true or fdticj 
It cannOE be true in some casei «ld false In Otherf. He sUggesb that statements 
like ^ ir B, os used in ir B, olwayi make lefervnce to a particular time, and 
that therefore x should be read as fjjner when X ii true, and i u EtermSy. Per¬ 
haps he was mfiucnced by Hamilton's^—the mathcmatldan, not the phitoiopber 
—intcrpreEaticm of al^bra aa a theory of tempera] relatidns. 
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wh^ has remained as his contiibiitian to logie—and his subsequent 
reflections were unpublished and incomplete. 

There was, however, one important technical development in The 
Laics &f Thotighi and in Boole's later articles“lhe attempt to mahe use 
of symbolic logic Ln the estknatian of probabilities^ in paruculat in 
order to solve problems of the following form: given that the probability 
of an event X h p, and of an event F is to find the probability of 
some other event Z by making use of its relation to A' and F. Boole 
U not suggesting that problems of this kind can be settled by pure logic, 
without any recourse to quantitative mathematics. But be emphasises 
the importance of determining the logical relations between the events in 
question before embarking upon premature attempts to stale the solu- 
ticin in quantitativ’e terms. By dbentangEug the logical issues Boole 
drew attcudan to serious points of weakness in those msrhematical 
theories of probability which Laplace had foimubced and De Morgan 
had been content merely to apply,^ 

One other point about Boole's theory of probability is of some 
historical interest. The theory of probability had first been worked 
out as an attempt to estimate gambling odds. In that form it could 
readily be extended to problems of assurance, in which De Morgan 
was particularly interested. Boole^s concern wtis more extensive. He 
had been impressed by Quetelct's accumubtion of social statisdes, and 
the question which mterested him w'as whether, by an application to 
such statistics of the theory of probability, the social scientist could 
make successful social predictionsp Tbc fact that LapIace^s theory 
could not cope with a situation in which there are various factors at 
work, each of w^hieh is interacting with the other—as distinct from the 
typical gambhng problem, in which the marbles or the cards can be 
considered as completely self-contained or 'independent' euddes— 
led Boole to look for a more general theory, 'The necessity of a more 
genera] theory,” he wrote, 'is, I conceive^ founded on this circum¬ 
stance: that the observatioo, especially of social phcnomejia, does not in 
general present to us the probabilities of simple events, but of events 
Docuiring in particubr connexions, whether of causation or of coinci¬ 
dence.” Here wc sec already at work one of the main motives behind 
the bter development of a general theory of probability, in the writings 
of such a logidan-economist as J. ftL Keynes. 

^ Bcc pa^ticilllrly the bjckOUHI of BookV thfory In Lewis, n'L; and the 
essiyi on probability included in Studies la Logic and Froh^hty especially 
* to the Tlieary of ProbabilitiH' (xS;i)r See It. A. Fisher; MefhaaS 

and Saentijic J^fertnct (]gs6) for a modem sTatUtidaii^tt mtijnalc oF Boole. 
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In England} Boole^s ^ork was the paint of departure of a number 
of logicianSp of whom the best kiio\Mi are W. S. Jevom* and J, Venn. 
Je^xsns won for himself a considerable contemporary reputadon as a 
logician and a methodologist ^ his more elementar^^ works were often 
reprinted and ^videly used as texts* He studied mathcinatics under I>e 
Morgan^ but the cast of his mind is not mat^icmatical. It ^'as his 
object} as he wrote in his Pure Logic to lay bare the struetuic of 

Boole's logic by Mivesting hk system of a mathematica] dress* which, 
to say the least, is not essential to it^ Boole’s system* in his opinion, 
is 'the shadow, the ghost, the reflected image of Logic'; Jevons set out 
in search of the naked body.* 

His logic, he sayS} has certain obvious advantages over Boole's: 
every process in it is sHf-mdent, no process gives ^uninierpretable or 
anomalous results", and inferences can be drawn wdth mechanical ease. 
These claLms are justifled—if we add the proviso that, although easier in 
a sense, the processes of inference which he recommends arc tedious and 
Laborious in the extreme. But Jevons's ingenuit)^ overcame this diffi¬ 
culty: he invented a caLculating machine to carry out the necessary 
mechanical processes—a forerunner of the electronic 'thinking 
machines" of our own time." 

Jevons'^a calculus has not attracted many admirers. That side of 
Boole's Logic which he condemned—its algebraic character—was 
precisely what proved fruitful, although Jc^ons's conception of a 
^mechanical test^ reappeared, if in a very different form, in the 'truth- 
tables' of a later logic* Certain of his innovations, however, had a 
permanent effect on the development of formal logic.* And he pro¬ 
vided a 'Boole without teara' for tiie education of unmathematical 

^ The economiAt. Ijo;pe and econemuc^ were doKly associated in En^and 
during the yean that folkwcdE Johnson, RiimBcy and Kcynn were all of ihcm 
pTlUoeophf r-ceGnoiniEti. See Jevons’i Letlrrf and (edr Hr A. Jevans, 

i&S6>; G. C. Robettton: VMr. Formal l^ogic' [Afuaid, 1876)^ Sv, Mays 

and D. P, Heniy^: * Jevorta and i*ojsic" (jVfimJ, 1953). 

* For his relAiions to Boole, see his oft Roo/eV Systtm (Ctu XV 

of iYffJ? haa letters to Bc^lc, as re;iHflied^ in partn in. Jourdoin,^. «!.; 

C. B- Halstcd: Criddarn of BookV Lo^ftc (Afjwd, i87S>. There bi 

a full locount of Jevofu in jouirdtin and Jorj^nsen, op. cii. 

* See hiA ‘On the Mechanical Perfarmance of Logical Inference^ (read to 
ihc Royal Society In 1S70, reprinted in Pure JJ^k nnd iWinar JlWkr, 
ed. R- Adanuon, iSgo); Mayt and Henry* ep. ei'i, and the i rticlea referred to 
therein. 

* See ajp. eilf. The best knowft ia hia intcrpretaiion of p or as 

eithtr P or ^ or fralA ns ^mpaicd Viith Boole's intErpratation of it oa ei'e^er p 
or f and iuf hoih. This innovation greatly faciliiaiedi the oonatnictiaD of 
logical calculi. 
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phllosophcj^; it was Jevona's logic, for the most part^ which penetrated 
into late ninetceiith-centuiy tCAt-books aa 'mathematical* or ^aym- 
bolic* or ^eqnadooal* logic. 

Certain of the principles it involved were^ indeed, commonly if 
wrongly supposed to be necessary Ingfedicnts of any ^mathemadtal 
logic^ This is especially true of jevona's contention that every 
proposition b a species of tdenlity—an equation. Whereas Dc Morgan 
had maintained that HamUton's JC all Y is t^vo proposidons 
(all X are Y and ait F are X% Jevons took it to be a single proposition 
{as meaning X = Y) although he was obliged somewhat wiyly to 
admit that his calculating machine insisted on treating it as lwo+ In 
his TVie Subrtimion of Similars, the True Frineiple of Reasamng (1S69) 
he casdgated the traditional "ptoposidonal forms" in the severest 
possible terms. Mt ia hardly too much to say/ he wrote, "that 
Aristotle committed the greatest and most Lamentable of all mistakes 
in the history of science when he took this kind of proposition (off S 
are P) as the true type of aD proposidons, and founded thereon his 
sj-stem." The true type of proposition, for Jevons, is the equation; 
and the true type of inference ia ^dic substitution of similars \ which 
is founded on the principle that 'in whatever relation a thing stands 
to a second things in that same relation it stands to the like or equtv'alent 
of that second thing*. This b a principle of which the syllogbm is 
merely an exemplification—and a less clear excmplihealion than such 
argnmenta as that if A is greater than and B is tqtial to C, then A is 
greater than C. Such the "equadonal logic" which writera like 
Bradley and Bosanquet—where the name of BEiole is not to he met with 
—took to be chamcterbtic of a logical algebra.^ 

Another side of Jevons^s work was w'armly approved by the idealbts 
—hb vigorous attack upon Mill. T will no longer consent to live 
silently/ wrote Jevons,* 'under the inenbus of bad logic and bad 
philosophy which Mill's work has kid upon us." In pardcular, Jevons 
attacked the whole conception of demonstrative inductive methods; 

^ Obviously this sort of loigic has dofie affinhits with Hamilton- Since 
Jcvdna professed to be mULiing Boole, thk helped to create the mythn now 
too firrrily efttablifthed in encyclopediaa ever to be finite eradicated^ ibai Boole a 
object W^M to rum HvnlltOTi inln aiRcbrm. 

• This ittoolc Originally appeared in a series of artidea in the C^ntrwipoti^ 
Rreiete (1^77-^) and is reprinted in the iS^ edition of Pure Somethirig 

of the agitation Jevons created be diioemed in Mind (197$) to which a 
number of dislJnEms hed philotDphtrt nilhed in MiLI'i ifcfence. Stt Wm 
the vtptous criticism of Jevona in the preface to the third edition of T. towlEi; 
TAe Etemenls ^ Indurfive Logie (iG64)l 
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and in hta Frinciphi of Science (1874)—a book which went bito very 
many editiona—he worked out an alternative theory of sdeiitiGc pro¬ 
cedure, Mill's fundametUal mistakes^ so jevons argued, derived from 
his belief in the ]>ossibUity of discovciing 'causes^ in dift sense of 
necessary and sufficient conditions. Such a project, Jevons piously 
objects, carried us far beyond our capacity *to penetrate into the 
mystery of those existences which embcidy the ’VViU of the 
Creator*. The fact of the matter is, he tries to show', that science 
never passes beyond hypotheses, which Iiave a greater or less 
probability. 

Adapting for his own purposes a favourite example of probability 
theorists, Jevons compares the sdentist to a person confronted by an 
um containing a number of balls. On drawing bails from the um 
(each ball, m this metaphor, representing a fact) the scientist notices 
certain regularities—that, for example, of the first ten balls drawHp 
three are wldte and seven are black. I Lis next task is to construct as 
many bj^iothcscs as he can which are compatible with this regularity* 
Then the scientist, as Je^'ons envisages his task, must comparicr the 
probability, on each of these hypotheses, of the succession taking the 
form it docs. For example, he must compart the probability that the 
three white balU he has drawn arc the only while balls the um contains 
with the probability that the balls are half white and half black or that 
three-tenths of them are white and sc^-'en-tenths black. Then he should 
hold to the hypothesis which has the greatest probability. Obviously, 
as Jevons is quite wilLmg to admits the most probable hypothesis may 
tum out to be false. But it is no use, be thinks^ our waiting until 
w^e can achieve 'certainty"* Thai never comes- either we act in 
accordance with probabilities or we act merely at random, and the 
first, Jevons argues, is the better policy. 

Jevons docs not take seriously Boole"s criticism of Laplace; as a 
resull bis theory is infected in its details with the preaumptions of 
Laplace's analysis of probability. In many w-ays, indeed, Jevons does 
no more than reformulate De Morgan"s view that the formation of 
hypotheses is a matter of an imaginative leap^ not of a spcdal kind of 
Inference, and that for the rest, * induction' is probability-theory. It 
was in jevons's forTnulAtioa, however, that this analysis of scientific 
procedure became the standard ‘alternative to Mill*. 

Unlike Jevons, Venn^ vras a mathematician* His first bcKsk, Jftr 
Logic 0/ Chrmce (1866)^ has an important place in the history of prob- 

^ S« of?. dL 
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ability-th«jryi He dcvdepcd systematically^ for the first time,* the 
'frequency^ theory of probabiIity,i the view that *the probability* 
of an event's having a certain cliaracteristk—considered as a property 
of the cventj anti as something quite distinct from an observcr*& feelings 
of confidence or of doubt—consists simply in the fact that a certain 
percentage of events of that kind have that chairactcriattc. To say^ for 
example, that the probability of a penny turning up heads is | is to 
affirm, on this view, that m an infinite series of thro’ft's of a peony, 
half the throws wiU Cum up heads. 

It was not until the second decade of the present century that the 
^frequency* analjisis of probability came to be the favoitred one—and 
it is now hedged with r^rvadons and clouded with doubts. But the 
immediate effect, in Venn*a case, w^as to lead him to reject the view that 
inductive inference consists in apportioning estimates of probability. 
For any such estimate, on his acoaunt of the n^tter^ itself states a 
umfoimity: the assertion that in sets of throws a certain percentage will 
turn up heads stands Just as much^ or just as little. In need of inductive 
justification as the assertion that, say, * ail men die^ Thus, probability 
plays a very limited part in Verm's methodology as that \s expounded 
in his The Prindpks of Empirtcttl or Indtiottm L^c which Is for 

the most part a somewhat didfuse commentary on hlill's System of Logic^ 

The most important feature of ^iHpiiTcaf L&gk is Venn's argument 
to show that Mill*s inductive methods rest on the presumption that 
wt already kno^ the possible causes of the effect into which we are 
inquiring. 'The claimants for that post,' he w'ritcs, *must be sup¬ 
posed to be finite in number, and to have all had their names previously 
submitted to us> so that we have merely the usk of deciding between 
their respective qualifications^' And there is no w^y of proving, 
Venn argues, that these arc the only daimaots, nor even that we have 
eliminated the less worthy candidates. Like Jevons, Venn insists that 
in these matters the risk of error is alwTiys with us; indeed he acquired 
the reputation of being sccpdcaJ. 

Venn's Symboik Logic (i8Si) is not a highly original oonttibution 
to formal logic, although the diagrammatic methods of representation 
it employs have had an honourabie life aa 'Venn's diagrams*. It is, 
rather, a thorough survey of the development of symbolic logic up to 
the time of its publication. For the first lime, Boole's work was 

* Taking up ihc KU{;g)csUOiu of Lnlic Ellis, See EUU'a papers of 
End i8s4, puWisbtd in Mothcmatkot ffrtd Other Vcrni'a 

crincum of and ihe *l^w of Sxjtwefiiioii’ ^'bs hi&niically b^^my 
Sk Fisber; Statirtkai MrshodM. 
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brought into relationship with his^ Largely neglected^ Continental 
predecessors and his American and German contuiuators. Thits A"enn 
Initiated that tendency of symbolic logicians^ in marked contrast with 
contcmpotaiy philosophers, to form a single mtemational commiiriity. 

In his general approach to logic, he follow's Boole j and he sees 
what Boole would be about* as jevona did not ^Jevons' individual 
reforms in the direction of our Logic/ he w^rites, ‘seem to me to 
consist mainly in excising from Boole's proccduie e^'erything which he 
finds an "obscure form", "anoInalous*^ "mysterious"', or ''dark and 
symbolic"*. This he has certainly done most effectually, the result 
t^ng to my thinking that nearly everything which is most characteristic 
and attractive in the system is throwD away." Venn draws a sharp 
distinction between the 'petty reforms' of Hamilton and Boole's 
completely fresh approach to logic: he brings out clearly what ‘al¬ 
gebra' meant for Boole, and how litde of -quandllcadon' there is in 
his theory^ In fact^ Baole"s algebra, at Venn's hands, appears for the 
first time as a coherent and articulated logic. His treatment of it is 
devoid of Ecsolc^s mathematical complexities, and yet he presen'es the 
spirit of Boole's approach. 

One interesting novelty in Venn's logic is the appearance there of 
that 'conventionalism" which w'^as later to win many supporters. 
Quite unlike Jevons, Venn does not fulminate against the misdeeds of 
Aristotle and the traditional logicians. The tradirional logic, he 
considers, is a valuable eduoitional instrument, not least because it 
keeps closer than symbolic logic to the language and the customs of 
everyday logfc^ But it cannot serve as a generalised logic; its range, he 
thinks, is inevitably limited. Venfi"s conventionalism can be Illustrated 
by his treatment of ' existentnil import". For the purposes of symbolic 
logic, he says, a universal propositiDU docs not assert the existence of 
its subject, and a particular proposition docs. Unless cil X ate Y 
is read as asserting only that tke clasi of things sshseh are x tut not y 
has no members and some X ate Y as the elass of things lehtch are x and y 
has memters^ the symmetry of symbolic logic, on which its pow'er of 
generaLisation rests, is quite destroyed. He does not Gay that it w^ould 
be W'rong to read the universal proposition id any other way: he grants. 
Indeed, that the presumption of traditional logicians that if aH X are Y 
is true there must exist at least one X keeps closer to ordinary usage. 
The question is one of convenience only, as he secs it. It follows that 
symbolic logic should be regarded as a logic, not as the only possible 
logic; it is a method of fulfilling certain purposes for w^tdeh the tradi- 
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tional logic lA m^idcqu^ite^ it is not a substitute for that logic. This is 
a new note in the contmvcrsics of the period. 

Many other logicmns were at work in Anierica and In England 
during the latter year^ of the century,* At Cambridge, Venn's younger 
coUeague K. Keynes^ in his Studies and Exa'ches in Fonnal Logk 
(tSS4)» attempted to ineoiponite the Boolc-Venn innovations within the 
framework of a 'traditional logic'. Tn the process, he modified that 
logic so as to make It conform to Venn^a anaJ^w of existential import 
—his discussion and illustration of the thesis that universal pmposfdons 
do not assert the existence of their subjects has been the starting-point 
for much subsequent controversy. 

It is easy to luiderestimate Keync3*s originaiity and ingenuity: his 
reputation as a logician vr^ overshadowed by that of another Cambridge 
man, W. E. Johnson,* who took over Keynes's version of the traditional 
logic, hut was a philosophicai logidan^ as Keynes w'as not. Johnson's 
major wTirk—his Logic —did not appear until igzt and must be left 
for later consideration, but his earlier articles on' The Logical Calculus" 
(ilfiW, i&g^) are important as the first statement of that * Cambridge 
philosophy" which was to be associated particularly with the names of 
Moore and Russell. The calculus itself need not concern us—It was 
another attempt, in the manner of Jevons and Venn* to develop a 
meohanical method of solving logical problems. But Johnson's princi¬ 
pal concern is with the assumptions w^hich underlie the use of a calculus 
of any kind. For Johnson, technical ingenuity always fell into second 
place. 

We may easily, he thinks, underestimate the amount of imelligence 
that is presumed in the operation of a calculus. Jevons* for example, 

^ Jj^wh Carroll (S. Dodgicn) wrote t Symbofic Logic (1696), developed 
an mpmauj Vcr^-llke ®me (18S7), and compoHd a number of puxxl^ 
(Mind, 1S94-O which adH give me to wntreveny^ See for ewrpic, W. 
BurlEi and I. M. Copi (Mind, igso). In Stsiditi in Logic by M^mbcri of Johiu 
H^kim Unitfrsity C. L. Franklin proposed in the ' aniiEogisni ' a 

method of tuting ibe vTilidity of aynogiam (see Mind, 1928^ end "Symbolic 
Logic" in Baldwin'^ and O. H, Mitchell worked out an inaenioua 

and elaborate al^bra of lajrlc- H- MacCol! in a ionfr 9cne3 of articlea in Mind 
(1880-1006) which were fuially iccorpoiated into hi^ Symboiic Logic and ilt 
AppHcatiam (1906) ayitematised a logic in which propositioru^ not eJassea, 
were taken w rundomcntal. .MacCod arrived independently at many con- 
cluaioiu for which ether jagicuina now ha™ the credit- iJc wna Hcnemlly 
accused of "mLaing up psycholo^ with logic " because he dcacribcd proposiriona 
as - imponible '/meamnjd^^' aud the like, as well as true and fafse. Hct refuaiil 
to eonfonn to the ideal of ^pure logic/ doe* sotncthSiiR to explain why he ia 
neglected. (See RuaseU^a review in Mind, 1906, and MacColl'a reply, r^oy). 

* On Johnsori^i earlier work^ «e A, N- Prior; * Catejforicnls and livpothcticala 
in George Boole and hia Sueexasora" ^949)- below+ 
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had supposed that a single principle—* the Substitudon qf Similars — 
once aii^tted as valid^ tke calculus needed oo other intelligent con- 
^eratiom Eut Jevdns's calculus, Johnson argues, rests upon a 
complex set of presumptions: the presumptions, for example^ that 
each symbol has an unambiguous import* that different symbols can 
refer to the same thing, that symbots which represent the same thing 
can be subsdtuicd for one another. This brkiging to the surface of 
concealed presumptions was to be characteristic of Cambridge logical 
analysts. 

Equally 'Cambridge^ is Johnson's view that the ta sk of logic is 
analysis—the breaking down of a system into its constituent basic 
propositions. (Contrast the doctrine of the Oxford Idealists that logic 
is the discovery of a system Into which a 'judgment^ will fit.) Every 
actual proposition, he admits, is complex. Nevertheless, w^e may set 
up as an ideal the conception of a ‘molecular' proposition—what 
Russell later called an 'atomic' proposition—which cannot be analysed 
into further proportions but only into ternis^ just as a molecule can 
only be further broken down into atoms ^ Every propositionp according 
to Johnson, is a set of such molecular propositions linked together by 
what he takes to be the fundajnental logiod relations—the relations 
represented by *and^ and "Ah that formal logic can do in the 

way of syntheses of propositions/ he writes, ^is contained in the laws 
regulating the use of the httle words and and 

Once this fact is realised, Johnson considers, we cap overcome 
what b otherwise a serious problemiwe can see how there can be facts 
which correspond to hypothetical and disjunctive propcsttions. Such 
propositions, it b dcarj can be true—and yet nature contains nothing 
which corresponds to 'if' and "or*. But provided that we arc 
content to interpret (/ p, g as denying the truth of p and n&t-q and 
p or g as denying the truth of wof-p ^nd these drfiicultJeSy he aigues, 
will completely v^anish—for 'and^ and *not', according to Johnson, 
both stand for 'factual* relations, ^not* being a way of indicating that 
a thing has some property other than what b being predicated of it, 
without actually nominating that property^ 

There b in Johnson's nnal^'sb a notable break with the logical 
tradition, for which "if * , , then . + / was the fundamental logical 
expression, inferenoe being the nomial point of departure for logic. 
Johnson knew that he would be criticised! on the ground that our 
"mental altitude* when we assert that if p, thm q is quite different 
from Our *mental attitude' when W'e deny the truth of p md Jwr-gj so 
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that thw, in language of Oxford, are different 'Judgments'. 
Johnson s tcply is that our rneutal attitudes' have nothing to do with 

\ forma] logic; logic a theory of pr&p<mihns, defined aji ^the expresaion 
of a truth or a falsity ** not of judgments^ undcratocsd as expressing atti¬ 
tudes of mind. This emphasis on * propositions* to be t>^ical of 

Cambridge logtctans. 

In America, meanwhilCj, a notabiy origioai logic was taking shape in 
the work of C. S* Peirce.^ The very diversity of his logical writings, 
hov^ever, makes them difficult to describe^ Furthermore his analyses 
are often compact to the point of nninteilJgibLEity* He was a mathe¬ 
matician and the son of a itmthernatician^ for him nothing could be 
clearer than mathematical symbols. *\Vhen a person lays it down/ 
he wrote to James, " that he can^t understand mathematics^ that is to 
Say, can t understand the endriit, that blocks the road, don^^t you see?* 
He is content, often enough, to present bare results, when his readers 
are panting for illustrations and explanations. That ts one ncason, 
apart from the fact that much of his w'ork was not published before its 
inclusion in his Co/fc/ed Papers (1931-5), Vidiy he anticipated more 
than he originated; it was left to others to work out, in their slower 
but more intelligible way^ conclusions w^bich a fl^sh of intuition bad 
^ Peirce. That is mt to say that the symbolic 
togicLins of his time ignored him; on the contraiy, they appreciated his 
merits w ben he was ntherwise scarcely known. But the full extent nf 
his innovations escaped their notice. 

The general character of his earlier logical wridnga can be desGrifaed 
^us: Pcjfce modifies in vartous ways Boole's logical algebra, retaining 
its algebraic form, but distinguishing its purely logical ingredients 
from what is only interprctable In mathematical terms. And then he 
sets out to show diat an improved version of De Morgan's logic of 
relations can be formulated within such a calculus. Thus he brings 
tc^ether, for the first time, BooJe^a and Dc Morganlogic as 1 single 
logical structure. 


on Peircc'a logic, C, 1 . Lewb nl-) who wus the firit to dimw 
a^ntion ro the extrne of cteatii^ncM S 3 h^cian; G. D. Btirry on 

Cotfitnbmiona p the Logic of Smtcmcnti sod Quantihers' in Siudtei in 
fjf Pnrrt (ed. P. Wacfierand F, Younff, 1931); Weisi^ 

L. !s, Pcir« Sft the OieUamry of Amm^an Bi&graphy. Ptirco'* lo^oil papers 
are Mkrted, for the mofft part, in CotU^ied PaperitVot II, III and fv. Peirce'a 
reading of incdiHeval wiitmga^ it Js worth abKrvicLg^ vm exteiuavc: in logic, 
^diacvml philooophy is re^nEcrijng the main stnflin of oontcmporsry thought. 

while Poim idmJrrd the ^minuic thorcpughnw* of the 
*criola*dc lo^jdans, he forcjbty condemned thek ^bcaat-lik^ lUpcrhoUlity iJid 
lack of gefteraJbing thoughi \ 
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But this Vi^y of puttitig the matter may suggest that Peirce wm no 
more than a careful ^ystematiaer. Nothing could be further from the 
truth: the disdnciive feature of all Peirce's ivort is an iinmistakable 
originality. Sometimes crabbed and eccemricp he ia never merely 
pedestrian. Two of his major innovations deserve special considera^ 
tiodj for they finally entered the main stream of philosophy—even if 
indirectly, through the mEucnct of other, sometimes lesser^ men. 

The first is the division of predicates into three types^ which he 
calls {Afonijl, 1S97) monadic, dyadic and polyadic. A 'monadic'^ 
predicate appears in statements of the form \ . is a maii\ which can 

be completed by the filling in of a single blank. In . is a lover of 
* . there art two such blanks; *is a lover o(\ therefore, is a dyadic 
relation. And in . gives . ^ . to . . / or* to take an example which 
Peitce particularly emphasised* in *. i . stands to . *. for. . /, there are 
three blanks, the rdation involved being polyadjc 

The admission of polyadic relations greatly enlarged the branch of 
logic which Dc Morgan, as Peirce always emphasised, had been the 
first to open up—the logic of relations. It made possible, he thought, 
the solution of a number of pre^dously intractable philosophical 
problems; in particular* the recognition of polyadic relations was of 
crucial importance, according to Peirce^ in any satisfactory analy^ of 
meaning. As well, it must be confessed, Pcircc was fascinated—iu a 
quite Hegelian manner—by 'triads"; the distinction between "firsl- 
nm\ 'secondness* and ^thlrdncss* is the most pervasive, if not the 
most lucid, of the metaphysical motifs in his philosophy, and his three¬ 
fold division of predicates neatly accorded with that major metaphysical 
classification. He tended to argue, it is worth rioting, that polyadic 
relations could always be expressed as a set of triadic relations.^ 

Peirce's second important innovation was of a different character: 
he w'ns in search of a wider generaUsadon^ not introducing a new 
distinction. He abandons* as of no logical importance, the tradidonal 
distinction belw^een terms, propositions and inferences, and the 
corresponding distinction btlw^een class-relations, predication and 
implication. On the tindidonal view, there is a progress in com¬ 
plexity' from term to inference i a term is a constituent of a proposition 

cf. h Sletrnt; Sccandneu ind Thirdnesa* in in the 

Phiitiiophy of Charlet Peir£e fed. P. P. Wiener and F. H, Youn^^ 105^)- 

Russell, whn made Rirat me of PcLrec'a dklinctLOU between inonadic, dyadic 
and^jwlyndic lelAnoiu* npeckJly in hia theory of mnh* lefcre to Royce, not 
10 PiHTCc; m pArticuiun be mildly ridictikA 'Royoe^s' emphfiiLs upon triadic 
Wl(Mn the concept of FdreeV irieULphysicVi, howe^xr* that etnphuu 
lA n&C xnctxly arbitrary, 
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and a propGsidon is a coiisdtii-eDt of an inference^ Peirce^ on the other 
hand^ maintains that the ordinary distInctioD has validity onJy as an 
account or the diiferccit mw sve ma^e of what is substantially the same 
logical structure with, m each case„ the same principal constituents. 

We are misled, he considers, by the fact that English, and indeed 
any modem European language, contains common nouns. In a great 
many English sentences these nouns. Jinked by verbs and conjunctioos. 
are the most conspicuous feature. Out of this merely accidental 
characteristic of language, Peirce argues^ the distinction between 
'terms" and "propositions' arises—terms being conceived as common 
nouns, and propositions as an arrangemetit of such nouns. But in 
fact, he rnaintains. every noun by itself " involves a rudimentary asser^ 
tion"; as comes out* he suggests, in Mill*s doctrine that a term -con¬ 
notes' certain charactcrisEics and 'denotes^ what possesses these 
characteristics. 'To think, say* of a triangle is to think of 
bejare ^ur mind dJ certain chiiracteristics^m this case it is to 

tliink of a geometrical figure as having three aides. Vihzt we have 
before our mbds in such a case b ^rudimentary"p Peirce is ptrepaied to 
admit, as compared with a fuUy quantised proposition like *all men 
are mortal^ but thb distinction is one of degree^ not of kind. 

Equally^ he maintains, a proposition is a ‘rudimentary ' inference. 
The difference betW'ccn inference and proposition is only' that in an 
argument we explicitly assert^ whereas in a proposition we are content 
to point to a logical relation. Thus, for e:xample, the inference 
Enoch was a man and w'as therefore mortal* asserts that Enoeh was 
in fact mortal; the proposition Enoch was a man, then he was 
rnoTtal^ does not assert Enoch's mortality. Nevertheless the proposi¬ 
tion and the inference point to the same logical relationship. From 
the standpoint of logic* therefore — concerned as it is with modes of 
relationship the inference and the proposition have the same structure. 
And all propositions, Peirce thought he could show^ are expressible 
in the if . . , then . . ,* form. A is B asserts that anything with tiie 
charaefer if of She choraeieT 5 . and this amounts to saying* on Peirce's 
analysis of it, that if anything is then that same thing is Bu Thus the 
demonstration that proposittons of the ‘if . . . then . . form arc 
rudimentary inferences amountB to a proof that ail propositions are 
rudimentary inferences* including those rudimentary prupositions we 
call tettns. 

The fundamental logical concept, then, is ‘the illative relation", 
as Peirce called it* the relation expressed by ‘ if , . . then . , J or by 
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^thereforc^ have maintaJned aince 1E67,’ he wrote in *The 
Regenerated Logic' {Momst, 1896), "that there is one primary and 
fundamental logical relation, that of iilation. * * . A proposition^ for 
me, ia but an argumentation divested of the assertorinesa of its premiss 
and conclusioiL That makes every proposition a conditional proposi¬ 
tion at bottom. In like manner, a "term^* or class-nmnCr is for me 
nothing but a proposition with its indices or subjecta left blank, or 
indeEnite.... This doctrine .. * gives a great unity to logic." 

The illative relation is what later came to be called 'material 
implication'. For if p, as Pciroc inteqjrets it, signifies no more 
thto that it is mt the csms that p is frtie and q is false. Interpreted in 
this way, the ""if , , , then -.relation can be identified with the class* 
membership relation; it asserts U^t the cases whenp is true are mdoded 
in the cases when q is true. But Peirce had not the slightest desire to 
argue, as others did, that relations between propositions are therefore 
reducible to relations between classes* The tendency of his thinHng 
is in a completely opposite direction. "^By identifying the relation 
expressed by the copula/ he writes, ' with that of illation, we identify 
the proposition with the inference and the term mth the proposition.' 
'Man\ according to Peirce > means there is something nose before fne 
tehieh has the property A"; and this means 1/ is not the case both that 
there is something noso before me and that this something has not the 
property A; and this in turn means if there is something fwkc before me, 
it is A- Logic is unified around ^Mlation^ or ^material implication'* 
Fcirce noticed, but was not in the least disturbed by, what have 
come to be e^ed "the paradoxes of material implication^—the fact, 
for example, that if p implies q whene^'er it is not the case that p la 
true and q Ls false, then the falsity of p w^ill imply the truth of any 
proposition we care to mention. Thus, to take Peirce’s example, in 
" if the Devil were elected President of the United States, this w'ould 
prove highly conduciv^e to the spiritual welfare of the people" the 
consequence follows in virtue of the mere fact that he will not be so 
elected. Far from finding such curious results akrming^ Fdree made 
use of them in his logic^ — for examptCji in his various attempts to define 
negation m terms of implication by means of such formulae as jiot-p ^ 
for all 1/ p then q. %Ve need to rememberi he says, that for logical 
purposes we must make use of a somewhat spedal sense of "if ^ « . 
then . . / This remembered, no confusion will resuli. 

Peircek contributions to formal logic art worked out against the 
background of a general theory of the nature of logic, that logic is a 
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'th«ny of signs".* Of counie, this delimtion of logic contataed no 
novelty in itself. Locke had already defined logic as * the doctrine of 
signs'—Vhhose business it isj he says^ *to consider the nature of the 
wgns the mind makes use of for the understanding of things, or con- 
vcying its knowledge to others'. But Peirce complains that his 
predecessors had not analysed signs with sufficient minuteness and 
laboriousness: certainly no one could make that camplaint about 
Peirce's work! Without attempting to foUow him through what he 
calls * the labyrinth of these distinctions" we can catch a glimpse of Ms 
principal objectives. 

Logic, he says, is "the science of the necessary general la^ivs of signs 
and specially of symbols'. It has three branches—once more, the 
love of the triad [—-which are variously distinguished one from anotherp 
perhaps most clearly in a fragment he wrote about Fiist, there is 

'pure graiQinar\ which considers what must be true of any sign—^as 
used by a scientific intelligence*, a condition Peirce adds in each case— 
if it is to have a meaning. Then there is *logie proper* or 'criticai 
l(^c* which describes the characteristics of all signs which ^hold good 
of objects'. And finally there is ^pure rheioric'—or ^methodology^ 
—which seeks to discover the by which 'one sign gives birth to 
anotherp and especially one thought to another'^ 

This threefold division rests on Peirce's definition of a sign as 
* something which stands to somebody for something in some respect 
or capacity as necessitating for its definition a polyadic lelatiom" 
One must remember the breadth of ^'sign", as Peirce understands it* 
A sign need not be a word; it can be a thought, an actionp or anything 
else which has an * interpretant'—which, In other words, can give rise 
to further signs. Thus a cloud b a sign because it ' means rain', L.e* 
it gives rise to acts—somebody closing a wuidoiiV^ for example—which 
interpret the clouds; these acts themselves can ser^'c as signs, for they 
too "mean rain*—for example, to those who, for one reason or 
another, have not seen the clouds, but hear the windows dose. 

In all, Peirce divides signs into seventy-six types, with the aid of a 
number of different principlca of division. Thus, to lake an example, 
an ' icon' is a sign which resembles w’hat it signifies, as a photogiaph 

^ cf. the dkar-Ecra oa ^PtLrce't Theory of Knowledge" tn W. B. Gallie: 

and 

* Ii wii?,. Indeed, Peirce*s Lntcresi La 'sigaa* which firac led Mm to diaciiu 
pol)iadic rclatiozu, which he onginalfy rutaed, for Thai iruon, 'ic^mcnuicive ^ 
neltiTioafi. But it later bccaEne dear to Mm that ihty had a wider field of 
«ppli cation. 
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is s "sign^ of a person^ an sigtiiitcs in virtue of the effect 

which its object prcMliices on it, ad a shadow is an 'indci* of the aiin‘a 
angle; a "syitibor is associated with objects only by convention, as 
most w-ords are. 

What is the point of these, and other more elaborate, dbtmctions? 
ClassihcatioD for cbssification’s sake? Peirce w^ould plead 'not 
guilty* to the charge of pedantry. Distinctions betwceo signs, he 
argues, are important for our undeistaoding of Icglcal principles. 
Thus, for example, he makes considerable use of the distinction 
between 'icon\ "symbol", and *mdex' in an article he contributed 
to Baldwin's Dictionary on "Subject'—and in a way which anticipates 
a good niany subsequent discussions. A pmpositlon, he there main¬ 
tains, is 'a sign which separately indicates its object". It follows that 
an *icon" by itself is not a proposition, because it does not 'indicate* 
its object; a portrait of Nelson, for example, becomes a proposition only 
if it has the name 'Nelson' wrirten underneath It: then it separately 
indicates "Nelson" and tells us that this is how he looked. An index^ 
similarly^ is not, as such^ a proposition, but a weathercock tells us from 
which direction the wind La blowing, because it is so constructed that it 
must point to the quarter from which the wind Is blowing; it is a 
proposition^ that is^ in virtue of Its general constniction^ and not 
merely because, as an index^ it is on a particular occasion responding 
to the movement of the wind and thus acting as a "sign"" of its 
presence. 

Thus Peirce recognises that a propoisition need not be a oonventional 
sj'mboL But at the same Ume he points out that propositions arc 
mualiy S]^mibols, into w'hich indices enter only in so far as they are 
deliberately intended to signify, i.e. are used as symbols. To point to a 
flower^ for example* and say ^pretty' is to assert that this Howler ia 
pret^, only if the pointing is intended to signify the flotcer- —otherwise 
the utterance of the word might be a mcfe nen^ous gesture* even wh«i 
it is provoked by the presence of the flower and is thus an index of it. 

Simple-minded assumptions about signs have provoked* Peirce 
thinks, a multitude of philosophical errors, which can be destroyed only 
by a really thorough analysis of the w^y in which signs function. Thus 
Locke* for example, asks what a w^ord m€?ans and assumes that it refers 
to "an idea in our mind'—as if he had only to take account of two 
things, the sign and its object. Once it Is realised, Peirce thinks^ that a 
sign necessarily involves an interpretant—that "cat' is a sign only if its 
utterance provokes, say, 'Puss, puss'—Lockers inw'ard and private 
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theory of meanlogp wth all ita attendant problems, simply coUapseSv 
In his bdicf that a more careful analyab of langiiage would do much 
to dispel philosophical criOrSp Peirce i&p most notably^ a tw'enticth- 
century philosopher. 

In spite of the mathematical character of so much of his work^ 
Peirce did not accept the view that logic is a purely formal inquiry* 
'Formal logic," he wrotCi 'must not be too purely formal; il must 
represent a fact of psychologyp or else it is in danger of degenerating 
into a mathematical recreatiQn^—and by thb reference to "psy¬ 
chology", he meant that logic must take account of the nature of 
in/pr^rtr#, considered as a form of inquiry, as distinct from implk^iion^ 
considered simply as a fonnal relationship. Thus his "logic" is in 
large part a theory of inquiry, into which he is not ashamed to bitroduce 
psychological, social and even ethical considerations. 

He distinguishes three types of inference—deduction, induction, 
abduction (or "hypothesis")—most maturely in a manuscript dated 
1901.^ There is nothing strikingly unusual about his anal^'sis of 
deduction, except that, like Dc Morg^, he pays more attendon than b 
customary to those deductive arguments in which the premises are 
‘quantitatively exact", containing precise numerical quantities^ 
Abduction and mduction, however, have unconventional features. 
Abduction b the process of inferring from a "surprising fact" to an 
explanation of it, an explanation which fulfils the following requirement; 
if the explanation were trucp the fact would uo longer be aurprbing. 
By means of abduction the scientist anivta at an "explanatory hypo¬ 
thesis"* 

Hb hypothesis must then be t^cd—^at this point, Pcirce"6 
methodology b pragmatic. The pmeess of testing, as he describes 
it, consists in calculating w.'hat results would follow^ under certain 
conditionSj were the h^'pothesb true, producing these conditions by 
experimental means, and then seeing whether the expected results do 
in fact foUow'. If they do, he thinks, w'e should then extend a certain 
measure of confidence to the bypothesb. The whole of thb procedure, 
Peirce calls • induction'* Its usefulness as the method of scientific 
inquiry rests^ so he argues, on the presumption that if we take a fair 
sample of cases, what is true in a certain percentage of cases is likely to 
be true, in the same ratio, of the class as a whole* The ^typical case" 
of induction, as Peirce envisages it, runs something like thb: our 

^ lit Vel. Vt. A [n^d aclEction of ^iree'e work on llui 

topic is included in i- BuchJer: Tkt pfFnTc* 
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hypotb^b Is that negro births cxjDt^ a greater percentage of female 
children than do white births; w^e test the hypothesis by examining 
United States ccfisus figures^ If that sample show's the anticipated 
tendency we afSrm confidently that our hypothesis is true. 

Peirce admits that this method is scarcely appLicahle to those cases 
where the hypothesis aSirms that some particular thing is of a certain 
character (e.g. that a certain man is a Catholic priest). In such 
instances, he considers, our indnctive argument must contain an 
element of guesswork, because the characteristics of a thing—of a 
Catholic priest^ for example—are not units, and for that reason cannot 
be statistically sampled. He is naturally at his happiest with statistical 
examples, and his careful analyse of the difficulties there arising—m 
dehning a "good sample"^ for instance—anticipate most of the problems 
which have beset later workers in this same field. 

It is obvious that Peirce^s account of induedon brings it Into dose 
relationship with the theory of probability. *The theory of probabili¬ 
ties/ he wrote, "is simply the sdence of logic quantitatively treated*— 
the science, that Is, which determines w'ith what probability a certain 
conclusion follows from given premises. The problem for Peirce is 
to bring this conception of probability into accord with the ^frequency* 
analysis of probability which he takes over from Venn. Hia solution 
runs thus: to say that a certain concltisiau is 'probable" is an elliptical 
way of asserting that it is derived by a species of argument which leads, 
in a high proportion of cases, to a true conclusion. His candid es- 
aminatioD of the dlFhculdes which this solution brings w^lth it Is not the 
least valuable of his contributions to philosophy. 

Peirce^s modifications of the Boolean olgebra were Immediately 
recognised as important; they attracted the attention^ particularly* of 
the German logician E, Schroder, and played a part in his classic 
formulation of what has come to be called 'the Boolc-Schr^der algebra 
of logic^ 33 that is set out in his Lfciam on She Algebrs of Logk (1890- 
^905). But SchrOder^fi work, for all its substantia) merits, introduced 
no new ideas into phildsophy. Ironically enough, indeed, the De 
Morgan theory of relations entered the main body of philosophy in 
the work of one who, as Peirce despondently rcmarlu, was 'no logician* 
—AViQIam jamc3+ 

In the famous last chapter to his Principlej of Psycholo^ James 
disputes the view* which Mill had recently defended, that the empiricist 
must interpret logical and mathematical principles as "generalisations 
from esperieoce*. Like Locke and Hume before him, James atgued 
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that logic matheimtica have for their aubjEct-iflitter "relations of 
ideas \ relations which hold mdopcndently of exfKrrience, even although 
the ideas themselves are products of expciicnee. The fundamental 
logical and mathematical telatloOp according to JameSp is comparison; 
the characteristic method of proof in logic and mathcmadcs consists in 
"skipping intermediaries^^ as when the niathematioaii concludes from 
A equals B and B equals C that A equah C, by 'skipping E\ The mere 
fact that such * skips* are not always possible (and here James refers 
particularly to De Morgan) — since, for e^cample^ when A loses B and 
B losses C it docs not follow that A teves C—helps ns to see that these 
relations are not of our making. It is not our doing that intermediaries 
can be skipped. This ooncluaionp as we shall sec, was absorbed into 
late nineteenth-century criticisms of "psychologism". 

That criticism had other roots, as well, in nincleentb-century bgic. 
Once again, altlioggh in a different way, the development of mathe¬ 
matics was cnicial for logiCi Boole saw in logic an escmplification of 
the new kind of algebra; other mathematicians turned their attention 
toviurds symbolic logic because they were looking for help in their task 
of repairing the gaps which they had detected in the structure of 
mathematics. There was an odd exchange of intemational roles at this 
point; the Boole-De Morgan logic originated In England but was given 
its classical formulation by Schrader in Germanyp the logic of mathe¬ 
matics w^as a Continental creation Avhich yet achieved its classical form 
in Russell and 'VVhitehead*3 Prlndpm Mathrmaiica. 

In a variety of ways, nmetcenth-century mathematidans had 
destroyed any obvious link between mathematics and the empirical. 
Algebra was no longer quantitative; Geometry generalised beyond the 
of spatial relationships; in Arithmetic^ the new " trans-fmite 
numbers had prepertiea of a distinctly unfamiliar kmd — it -vTias^ for 
exam pie, not true of tianS''ficiite classes that the whole is greater than the 
parts the mfinite series of natural numbers is not a Larger class than the 
infinite series of even numbers,^ 

As a result of these innovations^ propocsltions of mathematics came 
to look more and more like propositions of logic. Mathemadesj it 
now argued, is a * sdenee of order", simply t those references to space 

^ N. Lobarchevsky^t ncm-Eiididifln jg^eomctiy ippcaicd in 1855; K. WeiEr- 
«tnE 4 developed the concjcpEiaii of ligorou* ^rimmcdcil proofw in. tbt eighteen^ 
fifties; the theory of 'tram-finite^ numberij cf 0 ^r«il infiniw , grew out of 
the work of R. Dedekind in the ciKhiecn-etghtws and G. (^ntor 
quarter of the niTKtacnih century. See E. T- Boll: 3"/rf D^'eispmtni ly MoJAj- 
J?larTfj; R Ruwli: ' ^lachematiei and the Meiiphj'aiciaiis' in AVyrttcum ana 
Ijigic (l^aO, reprinted from The InSemationtil ManSMy Ct^Ol}* 
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or tD quantity which apparently dbdnguish it frdm logic are irrelevant 
accredoRs to ita real structure. It was only a short step fiom this 
conclusion to die attempt to demonstrate that pure mathematics Is 
dcdudbic from logical kw-s. 

The new' Tnathematica, in the opinion of its leading esponentSp is an 
analysis of implications^ not a demonstration of truths. The ordinary 
supposition^ since Pkto, had been that mathematics consists in a act 
of truths about Udeal objects"—perfect circles and the Ufce—the point 
of philosophical controversy being the esact relation between th«e 
ideals and the facts of everyday experience. But now it wm argued 
that mathematics knows nothing of Uruth** in the empirical ^nse of 
that w'ord; its object^ merely, is to discover tehat foUimj from certain 
postuktea. Thus, to take the most notorious instance, various " geom¬ 
etries^ can be set up side by side, deriving from differcni: postulates. 
The question which of these geometries is true* so rnathcmaticiaiia w^ere 
beginning to say, simply does not arise: provided they contain no 
contradictions, each of them has an equal right to be considered as 
a valid geometry, although certain geometries might turn out to have 
particularly useful applications. 

This new conception of mathematics brought with it a demand for 
absolute rigour in proof. Mathematidansp of oouise, had always 
sought after rigorous and elegant proofs--but they had not supposed 
that this their w hole task, as they now did. They looked, therefore, 
for a method of setting out mathematJcal theories in Magical form", 
in such a way that their logical structure would be immediately apparent 
and gaps in that structure could be readily dkeemed. The traditional 
logic could not easily symbolise mathematical reasoning; the Boolean 
logic looked more hopeful, even if it, too, had to be largely redesigned 
to suit its new purposes. 

One of the important things about this development w'as that it 
provided logicians with a subject-matter. Peirce had seen the danger 
that logic would degenerate into a * mathematical recreation LogU 
cians like Venn might construct elaborate problems so as to demonstrate 
the greater facility of the new as oompared with the older formal logic; 
but Keynes had ahowm that these problems were by no means inSDluble 
in the older logiG and, iu any ease, they were for the most part distinctly 
artiheial problems, not likely to arise in any actual inquiry. In 
dealing with the arguments of every'day life, Yenii wss prepared to 
admit, the traditional logic had many advantages. What then could 
be accomplished with the elaborate methods Boole and his successors 
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had invented f The analysis of mathematical r^soning—that waa to 
be the answer. 

A notable step towards the construction of a logic for matherna- 
ticians was taken by a group of Italian iogicLans under the leadership 
of G. Peano. In their Fonnulaire xk (1895-1908) Peano 

and his collaborators set out to demonstrate that arithmetic and algebra 
can be constructed on the basis of a few elementary logical ideas (such 
as clasSp class membership^ class uiclusion, material implication and the 
product of classes)^ three primitive mathematical ideas (zero^ munber, 
and the next number to a number) and six elementary propositiona. 
The Cartesian Ideal—a mathematics deduced from a few Eimple con¬ 
cepts-—seemed at last to be nearing leaJisaticn. To facilitate this 
deduction^ Pcano invented a logical symbolism which had distinct 
advantages over any whkh had been previously employed—the sym^ 
boltsm which, to a very large extent* Russell and Uliitehead were to 
adopt. 

In Pcano's worlr, how'evcr, skeletons were kept to their eupboards: 
the broader logical issues were not investigated* and important disdne- 
dona were blurred* It is in the writings of G. Frege^ that the funda¬ 
mental problems of a logiciscd mathematics first clearly cmeiged. 
Frege attempts—in his The Fmmdjithm of Anthmatic (t&S4) and Funda- 
menial Lates of Arithmetic (1S93—1903)—to make arithmetic secure 
by deriving it from the laws of logic: his philosophy grows out of the 
problems which that attempt engenders. His problems are ' techni¬ 
cal*, therefoie. In the sense in which so much recent philosophy is 
technicaL To understand what is troubling him, even, is already to 
have made a considerable ad^'mnee in philosophy^ whereas anyone can 
understand the modves behind* say, McTaggait^s philosophy^ for ail 
the difficulty there is in following his argument in detail. 

Partly on account of its technical character^ Frege's philosophical 
work wns slow to attract attention. Philosophers, he complained, 
boggled at the symbolism, and mathematicians at the theoretical 
discussions^ Bertrand Russell drew attention to certain features of his 

^ B. Ru&scIIt *Thc Logic^ and AiithjiiieiECs .1 Doirtriniei of Frege ^ in The 
Principlfi of Molhematici (1Q03)* E. E- C- Joneai "Mr. RuBseirs ObjecdonA lo 
Ftege'a Anaiy^^ of Propa&itLonj " {Mind, igxo); H. R. Smarti; ' Fr^ge^a LoEfie' 
{Pi?, 1945) with A, Church's review of that artick in.JfSL (i 94 S)t R- S. Wells; 
VFreec^s <^tolagy’ (RjVf, 1950): P, D- WienpahJ: "Frcite's ^ijn* und Efdeutung* 
(Mind, 1055); W. Marshslh ^Fresfc^s TTieory of Funcdoiis and Objrctt^ (Pi 2 , 
19^3} M'd M, Dummetx^t reply (Pk, 195 sh with his further note and Manhoiri 
f'ply (PR, T956); fu well m Jourdun (with fiotei from Frcifc) and Jorgenwn (for 
ihr dctuli of Frege s^iTvbollc 
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work in Appendix A to The Priadples of Mattiermimt but even with 
this epanwr&hlp Frege was little read until the second quarter of the 
present cefitury* The fact remains that the maiD themes of much recent 
philosophy are first announced in his writinga.^ 

Frege begins from a cridcbm of prevailing 'philosophic of 
arithmetic’. He distinguishes three such philosophies: the ^pebble 
and biscuits^ theory, psyehologism and formahsm^ Mill thought that 
numbers were generalisations from our experience of the groupings of 
discrete objects—that is the 'pebble and biscuits* vkw. In a wave 
of enthusiasm for psychological cxplanationSp a good many philosophers 
wrote as if numbers were identical with the processes by whidi we 
come to make use of them—that is 'psychologism*. Otheis, trying 
to avoid the errors of MiU and of psychologism without leinststlng 
Platonic Tdcas'. attempted to argue that numbers are no more than 
signs, arithmetic being a game played with signs just as chess is played 
with chessmen—that Ls 'formalism*. None of these theories, Frcgc 
argues, can account for all the properties of arithmetic. Formalism 
can make nothing of its applicability' to empirical situatloDs, psychol¬ 
ogism of its independence and objectivity. Mill's empiricism of its 
certainty and generality. (How^, Frege asks, can o or ^—i refer to 
a group of pebbles?) 

Philosophers have been foiced into one or the other of these un¬ 
satisfactory theories, he thinks, because they have w'rongly supposed 
that whatever is objective must exist in space. Thus they w^ere 
compelled to choose between treating numbers as spatial (whether as 
groups of objects or as marks on pages) or else as subjective. But this, 
according to Fncge^ b a false andthesb: ' numbers aie neither spatial 
nor physical nor yet subjective like ideas, but non-sensible and objec¬ 
tive.' 

We can undei^tand how the traditional subjectiv'e-dbjective anti¬ 
thesis can be overcome, Frege argues, once we realise that numbers 
are applied to 'concepts*—! *cooccpt* understood not as an ^idea** 
an image in an individual mind, but as an "object of Reason'. If w e 
consider a physical thing, he says^ we see at once that it has not in 
itself any speeifu: number. For example, a heap of stones can be one 
(aa a single heap) or twenty (as containing twenty stones) or five (as 
being made up of five layers)^ It has not in itielf any of these numbeis 
—and even more obviously, he says^ it cannot be ^nought*. Frege 

*■ A notable lIluitTatioii » T. GeacIn^B * Sulsject Mid Predicate * {M^dt 
*9S®)p whith nae would datuially describe as " vanations on a thenu of Frege "a*. 
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ctidciudes that wlwt b being nuiobcr^ is not a set of objects but a 
concept* 'If 1 say that “Venus has 0 moons’\* he writes^ 'there 
simply does not exist any inocn or agglomeration of moons for nodiiiig 
to he asserted of; but what happens b that a property is ascribed to 
tlic ojTic^pl “moon of %'enu3'*, namely that of including nothing under 
it.' 

Although Frege here afHnns that numbers 'belong* to concepts* 
he is not maintaining that o, or any other number, is in itself a property 
of the concept. Numbers appear as consikumts in such complex 
predicates as ^including nothing under it', but they do not themselves 
make up the whole content of such a predicate. Numbers, he thinks, 
are not properties, but objects. The statement 'Jupiler^s moons are 
four\ which looks as tf it predicates/oi^r of Jupiter’s moons, should be 
read, he thinks, as *the number of Jupiter^s moons b four', and as 
asserting that two objects— ihe rmmber of yupiter's inoGns and/oicr—are 
identical. The 'b* in "is four* is not the ordinary predicative Mb' 
but asserts identity, just as in * Columbus is the discoverer of America'^ 

llie problem for Frege, then* In giving an account of oumbera, is 
to de£ne this ^object*, which can appear as a constituent in so many 
dUferent assertions. Thb problem Frege restates as follow's: to define 
the sense of the propoaition *the number which belongs to the concept 
F b the same as the number which belongs to the concept If, 
without making any reference to number^ we can deflne the cEpression 
"X and Y have the same number*^ then we know what number is. 

Frege's snlution runs as follows: the number whitdi belongs to the 
concept F b the extension of the conoept equai /o the conc^pi F. To 
assign the same number to and to G is to aifinn that the cxtensicin of 
the concept to F is Identical with the eiEtcnsion of the concept 
equal to G. Thus, for example* to say that in a certain philosophy 
class the number of men and the number of women arc identical b to 
say that the concept sgual to the f^'omen in the philosophy class refers to the 
some class of objects (has the same extension) as the concept equal to 
the men in the philosophy class. In this way^ Frege defined the concept 
having the same number as by the purely logical notions of class and 
extension. With this definition as hb starting point* he goes on to 
define, in logical teniis, the series of numbers. ^Nothing' is defined 
as the number which belongs to the concept rro( identical mtft itself— 
there being nothing which belongs to this concept—and then by a 
series of ingenuities Frege derives the series of numbers successive to 0 
from this definition of 0 ^ making use only of such logical notions as 
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identity* Thus, he maiiitainfip the mathcmatickfi haa no need of 
Feano's prinudve mathematical ideas; anthmetlc can be derived from 
concepts which are purely logical in characEer. 

The philosophical problems which arbe out of this account of 
mathematics arc manifold; the most obvious h the need for providing 
a satisfactory account of concepts in their uGlation to the objecta which 
"fall under" them and the numbeta which are 'assigned' to them. 
These arc topics which Frege discussea in some detail in his articles 
'On Function and Concept" ([S9i)p *On Concept and Object" (1^9^) 
and 'On Sense and Reference' (1892),^ 

What he docs is to generalise the algebraic distinction between a 
function and an argument. In such an algebraic expression as 3 :r^ 
+ X the 'function^ he says, is 'what is present in this expression 
over and above the letter x\ It can be expr^sed schematically as 
+ ^here the 'aigument" x could fill in the blanks. One 
important feature of a fiincriart, thus defined, is that it cannot stand by 
itselfp in the sense In which x can stand by itself. A fimcticm, Frege 
says, is "unsaturated'; it needa to be completed by reference to an 
argument in order to make an expression. The question, he concludes, 
'to what entity docs a function refer?" is mcaninglesSp since a Function 
does not mme an. entity. And yet, although it docs not refer to an 
entity, a function nevertheless has a senscp a meaningp in the context 
of an algebraic sentence. 

In every'day statements, Frege goes on to suggest, a 'predicative 
expression' works like a function. The expression '. . . conquered 
Gaul", for example, makes sense only when a proper name is sub¬ 
stituted for". ^ just as )** makes sense only when an "argument" 
is placed within the brackets. 'Conquered Gaul", then, is "un- 
saturated*; it expresses a function, it docs not name an object. We 
shall be puzzled about how it can have 3 meaning only If we Imagine 
that every word must have a significance which is independent of the 
Sentences in which It occurs^ Frege exhorts us to avoid this source of 

These and other mtidei Eogrthrrwith ■ brief extract frofn PreHe'’s 
schnfl (1S7Q) and Th^ Fundimientid Lmui 0/ Ariihmitic ore included in P. 
^ck and M, Blacks Traniloimm from the PM^topfiicat W'ntir^r of Gotilob 
l^regt (iqiaj. Note xht odrrectiem in the icvii^w by M. Dummen {Mind, 
^ 54 h It SMuJd be obfcni^ed that fromi the standpoint of formal lo^c u such, 
rrtfifck fintt tltlppitant w'ork—is the most nQtabli!' of sJI. hi? 
contributions- But Frege"t dimeetive symbolifRl, wkich Uses ftErmight Jiim 
Md to exprt^ logical relation^, is difficult to follow or to reprodatc. 

For thiU reason, hui laical system h^a been in some measure neglccled- Accerd- 
Fre^ Erst presenced loBic m a deductive system ... in rigonr 
and tlcgancc his system is auperfoir at many poiiits to Pnndput Maihtrruiika', 
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puzzlement by adopting the principle ^never to ask for the meaning of a 
in isoktlorip but only in the context of a proposition ^ 

In the theory of meaning which he goes on to developp predicative 
expreasiona fade out of the picture; the emphasis now is oo 'proper 
names*—in a very wide sense in which every name of an ^argument* 
is a proper name—and on sentences. The main point he stresses ia 
the importance of distingnishingp In both cases, bct^vecn the ^sense* 
and the 'reference** 

It is obviouSp he thinkSp that two expressioni can be ^identical in 
reference’—since they ‘mean* the same object — while yet being 
different in sense. Tlie expressions ^ ^ and 4 ard a case in point 

If they do not tefer to the same objeclp it would be impossible to sub- 
stituie one for the other in a mathematical equation and yet, equally^ if 
they do not dilfer in sensc^ to affirm that a + ^ w-ould be to gi%^e 
no information whatsoever. Similar considerations apply to the 
expiossloiis ‘the evening star* and ‘the morning star*. Both these 
expressions refer to the same object; nevertheless^ it was an important 
astronomical dlsco^'Cry that the morning star is identical with the 
evening star. To reconcile the fact that the two expresstons refer to 
the same object with the fact that the assertion ' the evening star is 
identical with the morning star* is informative—whereas ‘the evening 
star is identical with the evening star* is not informative—we have to 
recognise tliat the tw'o expressions differ in 'sense* even although 
they refer to the same 'objects** Without the distinction between 
Sense and referencep thenp it would be Impossible to indicate how we 
can make use of various expressions for the same object. 

Similarly^ he arguedp we are compelled to distinguish belw^een 
the sense and the reference of a sentence as a whole. Any sentence 
contains a ' thought — this being what, for example, we seek to 
presence when wc translate a sentence from one language to another,' 
Is this 'thought^ he asks, the sense or the reference of the sentence? 
It w'Quld be easy to presume that it is the reference^ i*e. to treat the 
sentence as an elaborate proper name referring to the 'thought*^ 
Butj Frege argueSp when wc change a sentence by altering some word 
Or phrase in it to another with the same reference but a different sense, 
the 'thought* alters. "The morning star is a body illuminated 
by the sun/ contains a different * thought* from 'the evening star 
is a body ULuminated by the sun*. And yet the reference of the 
two sentences is not altered by such a change. Thus, he concludes^ 
1 See also ' Tbs Thought; A LdricaI Inquiry* (i5iS)p trana. in Mind, 1956^ 
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the 'thought* cannot be the referenoe of a sentence, but must be 
its sense. 

Arc wc to coDciude that a sentence has no reference ? If sentences 
appeared only as constituents in works of art+ then;, Frege will admits 
their reference w^ould be unimportant ^Odj-ssens was set ashore at 
Ithaca while sound asleep' obviously has a sense and it does not 
matter in the least whether 'Odysseus', and hence the sentence as a 
whole, has a reference. But when we are interested in the trudi 
or falsity of a sentence, the situation changes: it is then that wc demand 
a 'reference\ 

Thus we are dKven, Frege argues, to the cotidnsioii that the 
‘truth-value^ of a sentence constitutes its reference — its reference is 
either the True or the False. 'Every declarative sentence concerned 
with the reference of its w^orda,* he writes, "is therefore to be regarded 
as a proper name, and its reference, if it has one, is cither the True or 
the False." It will follow, of course, that all true sentences have the 
same reference, and so do all false sentences. Merely to know the 
reference of a sentence is impossible; because never know 'the 
True' aa such, but alw'aya a sentence which refers to the truth. But 
equally, we cannot merely know its sense since we "know" only what 
b true. 

This distinction between "sense* and 'reference' Is one of the 
two fundamental distmetions which run through Frege's argument: 
the other is that sharp cjontrast bet^veen "concepts" and "objects* on 
which we have already touched in sketching Fregds philosophy of 
arithmetic but which deserves further consideration. This is linked, 
as we suggested, w'ith the tiadidonal distmetion between subject and 
predicate. 'The concept/ wTites Frege, "is predicative^ On the 
other hand, the name of an object, a proper name, is quite incapable 
of being used as a grammatical predicate." 

There are obvious difficulties in this view, and Frege's way of 
treating them interestingly anticipates the trend of subsequent discus^ 
sions. The difhculties derive from the fact that the subject of an 
assertion very often appears to name a concept, and proper names to 
function as grammatical predicates. All such assertions^ Frege tries 
to show^ are 'systematically misleading"—to use the language of a 
later day. 

Suppose we make the statement, for example, that * the morning star 
is Venus". Then, certainly, this asscrtioii looki as If It were parallel to 
"the morning star is a planet" in which "a planet* is certainly pre- 
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dicative.^ Bat a logical^ as distinct from a merely gmmmacica], 
analysis wiU reveal, Frege tfiinks, that the "is’ of the first assertion 
c:tpresses identityi it is aot the copulative ’is' of predication. ’The 
morning star is Venus’, properly understood, asserts that ’the ex¬ 
pressions ‘"the morning star^* and Venusrefer to the same object ^ 
Thus, despite appearances, ’ Venus" is not used prcdicadvely. 

Similarly, he EUggestSp in ’all rrmminals have red blood \ ’mam^ 
maLs* does not refer^ as might be supposed, to the concept mamtnaL 
For this proposition merely asserts that "whatever is a mammal is 
red-blooded*, i.e. that certain (unnamed) objects come under both the 
concepts mUTrimal and Thus ' mammals", in this sentence, 

is predicative, not, in spite of appearance, a subject. 

A more serious difficulty arises out of the fact that there are, on the 
face of itp sEatements concepts in w^hich 'concepts are described 
in terms of second-order concepts*. It is ah very well to assert tliat 
’ah mammals arc red-btooded* describes not the concept mmnmat 
but the "extension’ of this concept^ i.e. the objects which can truly be 
described as mammals—we can see a certain point in the assertion that 
it is not the concept which is red-hloodeth But what ofp to lake a 
case, ’the concept roundsqujire is empty' ? In this case, it is impossible 
to argue that we are really talking about a certam class of objecisr-^ 
those referred to by the expresaion "round sc|uarTcs'—because it is 
the whole point of our r«nark that there are do such objects* Further- 
more, Frege has argued in his theory of arithmetic that numbers are 
assigned to concepts, not to objects. He went to considerable trouble 
to prove that numbers are nevertheless objects, not concepts; the 
problem still remains to show hoiv, in statements in w'hich we assign 
numbers to eoncepts, we can avoid treating the concept as something 
which is named by the eubject of ou r assertion. 

Frege*s argument on this point is extremely dilliciilt to foLlow+ He 
begins by denjping that the expression ’the concept Aorre* is itself the 
name of a concept. Jn sucb a statement as 'the concept horst ^ a 
famihar one", the subject, he says, b not the name of a concsept, but the 
name of an object"’ the concept horse *. That this is so comes out, Frege 
argues, in the fact that' concept Aorre* b preceded by the definite article 
‘the*, whereas true concepts are referred to by phrases containing 

Frege dUtinguiihes betwneen ftubj^ct, copule and predi^w.^ Thia 
predicate in *the mominp fltar Lb d planet* plj|ftet\ not, as fJtlfW htJuJo 
rmve imid, a planet’'. The predicate. Id Prircc*li ajwiiyi. d \yrb#l cipit^on, 
not fl OOmnlDni noun. Frege*t nrRument mijght have been d little Jesd ocwirc 
hud he foUawed E^Lrce in tfib matter. 
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the Indefinite article *a'. We speak o/ 'a manunal*, 'a whale*, *a 
man*, in order to refer to a concept; of *fJ4a evening star', ‘ike 
capital of Australia', in order to refer to an object. Similarly, then, 
'the concept hsrse* must be the name of an object, not of a 
concept. 

This leads to the apparently paradoittcal result that the concept 
AorM is not a concept, whereas, for esample, the city of Berlin ia 
certainly a city and the volcano Vesuvius a volcano. But once again, 
Frege argues, the par^Iel is not an exact one, as comes out in the fact 
that we recognise the necessity of italicising, or putting into rjuotation 
marks, the hone of ‘the concept ham\ whereas we feel no such 
necessity in regard to ‘Berlin’ in ‘the city of Berlin*. To talk about 
concepts we have first to ‘represent them by an object’—this is accom¬ 
plished by using the phrase ‘the casneept X\ 

The logical difference between 'the concept X' and *X’ (where 
'X‘ refers to a concept) comes out in the fact, Frege thinks, that they 
work differently in sentences; a sentence which is perfectly sensible 
when ‘Jf* appears as a constituent within it is quite without meaning 
when ‘the concept X‘ is substituted for ‘Jt*, Take the sentence 
there is at least one square root of 4'; if we try to replace ‘square 
root of 4* by 'the concept tipiart not of 4,' then, Frege argues, the 
resulting sentence is neither true nor false but senseless. Quite 
generally, according to Frege, if ^^c try to use a proper name—the name 
of an argument ^predicatively, i.e. in the maimer of functioning 
appi^riate only for a concept, the rcsultbg sentence will be non- 
sensical, 

TbLs fact may be concealed from tis^ however* because m our Imper¬ 
fect language the aame phtasc can sisiid indiffeccndy for an object or 
for a concept. Anyone w'ho wishes to think exactly* an-d to avoid 
philosophical howkrs* avUI have to acquire the habit of ao using quota¬ 
tion marks. Of some other t^f'pographical device, as to make It perfectly 
dear whether he Is using a concept (i.Op opctatbig with it predicatively) 
Of piking ^ut a concept (i.e, representing it by an object). Fnsge^s 
insistence on this point is one of hia mo$t conspicuons legacies to recent 
philosophy. Disputes about where quotation marks ought to fall 
have been a feature of recent controversies In AfiW; it Is safe to say that 
few contemporary philosophcra use quotation marks without mis¬ 
giving*^ 
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Frege's succe^is have not usually beta content with hb mode of 
distmguishing between sense and reference and, in paiticularp with his 
application of that distinction to sentences. Nor have they accepted 
Frege's distinction between concepts and objects quite as it stands. 
But at lost Frege raised the problems in a form m which subsequent 
philosophers found it fruitful to discuss them. And in aiguing that 
It ia language that leads us astray or, agaiUp bi setting up the ideal of a 
perfect language which would not betray us because in it every 
expression would have a fixed and definite sense, Fr^e, more than any 
other nbictccnth-centujy philosopher, anticipates the preoccupations 
of twentieth century positivism and its diverse progeny. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


SOME C3tmcs OF FORMAL LDOlC 

T he new logic" h a ph.ra:3e which constantly r^cura in philo¬ 
sophical discussions in the early yeais of this century. Fresh 
from Bcx)le and Dc Moigaru one might imagine that it was 
their mnovationa, above all, which were being thus described But 
that would be a serious imsinterpretations in the tycs of the *new 
logicians Boole and de Morgan merdy elaborated a familiar error, 
the error of supposing that logic exhibits and describes formally valid 
patterns of inference. The *iiew logic" was, indeed an attack on the 
idea of format vatidkyj whether that attack took shape as Idealism or as 
Pragmatism, which were on this question, as on so nnany others, of 
the one mind. From its point of view ai;y formal logic, traditional or 
mathematical, was intolerably "abstract*, and a3inmitted by that 
"abstractness^ to misleading tri^'ialities. A true logic, it was argued, 
a logic which docs not distort the processes of thought by forcing it 
into foreign moulds, must be ‘phi!osQphic^ll^ not formal, in Its method 
and its emphasis. 

The idea of such a philosophical logic appears as one mgredient 
in Mansets edectic (1851).^ As m all hLs other 

writings Manscl follows closely in Hamilton's footsteps, in this case 
relying upon HamiJton"s description of the processes of thinking in 
the notes to his edition of Reid. But he went back also to the philoso¬ 
phers his master particularly admired. Cousin and, more particularly, 
Kant. 

The object of the Proiigomtnd is to determine the province of logics 
a logic neither encumbered with fictitious wealth by a apurious utUi- 
tarianistn, nor improfitably huKcd in the earth of an Isolated and barten 
foimaliam , To put the matter less metaphoKcally, Mansel is arguing 
against Mill that the methods to be employed in empirical scientific 

* A work, it ii worth nodng, which Bcwle greatly admired. As WD saw, 
Boolff himself w« 001 fully aatiafiedl by Any logic which did not appear, in the 
end, BiS- a descfiption of Vlaws of tbou^gbl” and hence aft not merely fonnal-i 
Peirce, oo the Other hand, maintained that with hfaniiert JFVaife^mejnr lo tsgic 
tourched bottom "+ *Then; it no room^*' he wrote, *for It to become mote 
degraded^ 
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inquiries have nothing whatever to do with logic and against the new 
formalists that formal logic k *hy itsdf, trivial and empty^ 

Mansel's Pr&l^g^mena, theCp taies shape as an inquiry into the 
nature of conception, of judgmentp of reasoning—an amalgam of logic, 
psychology and epistemology* in the manner characteristic of the 
British tradition. Yet the tradition h modified by Mansd's intercat in 
Continental philosophy. In particular—and here especially he appears 
as a precursor of Bradley and Bosanquet—Mansel argues that the 
'judgment*, not simple apprehension^ is the unit of thought Thought 
he defines as "the knowing and judging of things by means of con¬ 
cepts'^ to think, in other words, is not merely to 'have an idea* but 
to Judge something to fall under a certain concepL 

Yet although Mansel has some claims to be considered as initiating 
the mos^emenl towards an Idealist logic in nineteenlh-century England, 
the fact remains that Bradley and Bosanquet do not so much as refer 
to him, contemptuous no doubt of his allegiance to the despised 
Hamilton.^ They turned direct to Germany for their mspiratioiip not 
merely to Kant and Hegel but to Herfaart, Lotze, Sigwart and XJeber- 
wcg.* Bosanquet, indeed, did little more than acchmattse German 
logic in England; Bradley * as usual, was distinctly more unorthodox. 

Logic begins, he argues, from the Judgment. Since he was breaking 
Tivith the British tradition that the proper starting-point is the idea, he 
felt it necessary to consider in detail, as the hrst main issue in Tki 
Frittdpirs of Logic (iSSj), how idea and judgment are related to one 
another. He dchnes judgment as * the act which refers an ideal content 
(recognised as such) to a reality beyond the act ** The starting-point 

cvndcmns him ns a H^iltci>nkn in hk essay ‘‘On the Formal 

LcRici«u\ 

* F. HeberVi'e^ is now best kruawn for his ilimiuaf <?/ ike Hisi&ry of PhUosc^y 

(iS62-6)p but his a/ Logie and HiiioTy cf Lagital Doetnnej (1857) w'bs s 

widely-md text-book, jiuth in GcrmHny and in ErL^land- C. Sigviiart^i L/tgtc 
(1873)^ which Mrs. Bosanc^uct translated In 1S9J, li a more Smhitious work, 
srtcmptsn^ fls it docs " id icconstruct luaic from the point of view of method¬ 
ology ^ i.e, to ky down an ’ Ideal of TbouRht' to which inquir>^ will Btfenipt to 
eonfonn. In general character, as a philosophical logte, this book cstahlishes 
the form which Bradley and Bosanquet follow ind they are also much intkbied 
to it on points of detail. On Lotze, The moat inBueotLal of the group, see 
R. Adamson: 'Lotze's Logic* {Afind, i8Sj, reprinted in /I Hafory of 

Logic, loitX Lotse wrote 1 iJ^ie as early as 1E4J, but the dnt part of his 
Syttcm ([S74) is hk major contribution to logic, 

* See for Bradley*s nwiaphyBica and its relation to hia logic Chapter HI 

above; R. Kagey: The Grmctk 0/ F. H. Bradlty't Lopct 1931; C, F. Stout; 
'Mr. Bradley's Theory of |udi^ent' (PAS^ reprinted in 

G, Ryle's introduction andi the article by R. A, Wollheim on " F. K, Bradley' 
in The Revolution in FAiforo^h^ Ryle brings out cEesriy the points of 

resorublatijoc between Bradley and rtege. 
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of logicf theiit ^ DOt tht idea taken simply as something ' in my mind * 
—the 'idea! content—but the idea considered as having a meaning, 
pointing to a ^ealit>^ Confusion on this point, he thought, was the 
great source of weakness in Edtish logic - it led inevitably to the mud¬ 
dling together of psychology and logic. Bradley came to feel, all the 
same, that his discussion of judgment in the Prindpies sdll stood too 
dose to the Lockean tradition. For he wrote as if an idea coutd be 
taken aa something complete in itself, e\^en if this is not the point of 
departure for logic* Hts more mature view, printed in his 
m Truth and is that ideas never * floaty are never complete 

in themselves, but always appear as somehow attached to a reality which 
they qualify, as a charactensing ingredient in a judgment The idea, 
that is* has no existence except as meming] the least we can think of is a 
judgment, in which an idea already has a reference to Reality. 

Bradley rejects, then, the traditional view that judgment consists 
in the appLication of one id-c^ (the predicate) to another idea (the 
subject). In the first place, he argues, there is only the ow ^ ideal 
content in a judgment^—that single content which, in judging, we 
take to be real. On the traditional view, when we affirm that *the 
wolf ate the lamb'* we have first one idea—‘the wolfand then an¬ 
other idea the lamb^^-and then w'e canjnln these two ideas into a 
judgment which links them together. But why, Bradley asb, should 
we reckon the wolf as being "one" idea? Obviously, the wolf is 
complex, just as the situation "the wolf ate the lamb* is complex. If 
w^e mean by one idea something which contains no complexityp 
then, Bradley argues, there is no such thing; and yet once we admit that 
ideas can be complex there is no longer any reason for denying that 
the Avolf ate the Iamb is itself a single idea. *Any content what- 
e^ er,. he concludes, which the mind takes as n whole, however 
large or however small, howev^er simple or however complex, is one 
idea, and its manifold relations arc embraced in a unity.* 

Furthemiore, the view that every Judgment links two idleas, subject 
and predicate, can make nothing, according to Bradley, of such judg¬ 
ments as *B follows from A\ and E are equal', 'there is a sea- 
serpem , ’ there is nothbg hcre\ in which it would be quite arbitrary 
to distinguish any particuLar ingredient as the subject. These escampics 
bring out very clearly, he thinks, that the judgment Is a single entity, 
not a set of linked terms* or ^ideas'. Tn short, Bradley is at least 
as critical as the ‘'symbolic logicians" of the traditional analysis of the 
proposition. 
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The difference h that BnicUcy bats not the slightest intention of 
replacing the old proposLtioiial forms by new oneSj by Jevona'^s equa- 
tions, for example. If we late Jevons^s analysis seriously. Bradley 
tries to show, we arc foreed to interpret such a proposition as *all 
negroes are men* as if it said no more than mgFa m^n = ttfgrn men. 
Then we have squeezed all the content out of the judgment^ reduced 
it to an empty shell^ — ^the judgment has b&en gutted and finally 
vanishes'. 

No doubtp Bnidley admits^ there Ls an element of truth both in the 
traditional and in the equational analysis of judgment. The traditional 
view emphasises that every judgment holds together a diveistty^ the 
equation^ view that an identity underlies this diversity. But the 
identity of the judgment is not, so Bradley tries to show, a relation 
between its ^ terms*; it consists in the fact that the judgm^^t ascribes 
an ideal content to the single system of Reabty. ‘All negroes are 
men*, for example, asserts that Re&itiy is sueh that negroes are human: 
it unifies by ascribing a predicate to a single Reality, although this 
predicate is itself a diversified one. No other mterpretation of the 
judgment, Bradley argues, can reconcile its unity with its diversity. 
Formal distinctions between propositions, it immediately follows^ are 
superficiali insignificant: all propositions, ultimately, have the same 
form—they assert an ideal content of Reality. 

There is an obvious objection to this view, one which Herbart had 
already emphasised in his IfUroduction to Pkihsopfiy {1S13); many of 
Our judgments, he SAid, arc not about realities but about possibilities, 
or even impossibilities. Such a judgment as ^a four-cornered circle 
is an impossibility' is clearly, Herbart pointed out, not about a real 
four-comcred circle. This judgment, Bradley replies, has been 
wrongly expressed; we are facing misled by the verbal formub we have 
chosen ta employ. Reframc it as the nature of spaee excludes the 
connexion of round and square and the apparent reference to unreal 
entities completely vanishes^—yet we have said all that the original 
assertion coidd possibly intend. Thus Bradley, like Frege, emphasises 
that the grammatical form of a statement can be quite misleading as a 
guide to its logical form. 

Other points which Herbart raises are, in Bradley's opinJon, more 
serious. Bradley has somehow to destroy Herbart's arguments which 
profess to show that the apparently categorical character of judgments, 
the appearance they present of being about Reality 1 is in eveiy case an 
iilusion, a judgment being fay its nature hypothetical. Ideas, Herbart 
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had coAtcndcd, ane by nalurc general; to judgc^ to relate ideas, Is 
therefore to link two gcnerml* or miiveraaJ, etitidcs. To assert that 
*all whales are mamiiiak\ for examplcp is to judge that anything of 
tAe v^hak^kind ii of the tnantmnl^kmd, ITiis Judgment makes do 
reference whatever, eseept hypothcdcallyp to specific mammals or 
whales. Facts, on the other hand, are particular. Hence, 
Hcrfaart concluded, there is a gap between judgment and reality. The 
judgment, presuming it is true, makes the merely hypothetical assertion 
that if anything is supposed to be of the whale-kind it must also be 
supposed to be of the marnmaUkind; a fact, on the contnuy, is an 
actual, not a merely hypothetical, conncidoii between particular 
existences. 

Herbait's argument begins from the presumpdon that a judgment 
relates ideas; this granted, Bradley considers, it ts unanswerable. Ko 
doubt, he admits, the empiricist would attempt an answer; he would 
say, as hULL sometimes did, that although a universal Judgment has 
only an indirect relation to reality, this is not true of the singular 
judgment: that * I have a toothachefor ocample. Is a direct record of a 
speciiic factp evxn if *all whales arc mammals’ only asserts a connexion 
between universals. Bradley rejects this contrast betw^een singular and 
general proposidons; both T and Tootllache^ he argues, must 
refer to general ideas. The singular judgment * 1 have a toothache \ 
for example, means that anything supposed to be the sort of being I am 
must he Supposed to be stifffftng from toothache^. Nor can this generality 
be avoided, Bradley argues, by substituting a proper name like * Jones' 
for *1', He rejects Mill’s view that proper names *have no con- 
notation^ ’Jones* Ln a sentence like ’jonea has toothache* must 
have a meaning which goes beyond this specific event, he argues, if we 
are to avoid Lotze a condiision that such statements merely assert the 
identity iootkaching Jones is toothacMng Jones, 'Jones’ refers to 
something with persistent attributes, something identifiable ovxr a 
period of time, and these peisistent attributes are the connotation of 
Jones . Smulaxly—here following Plato's Sophist—Brzdley asserts 
that *here* and ^now^ are meanmglcss unless they have a general 
significance. 

Thus, If the universal proposition suffers from the defect of un¬ 
reality, the singular propositioD must sham this defect Furthermore, 
according to Bradley, the singular judgment, in however dcmeritary a 
form, mutilates; it is never, as the empindst supposes, an accurate 
record of a situation. We say^ for example^ ^ there is a wolf*. Such 
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a judgment h a *poor abstraction* oompaned with what we actually 
obsen'c; when dcscKbe what we see as "a wolf' rather than as 
'an anunal baring its teeth* we have quite arbitrarily selected one 
aspect of the totid reality which confronts us. To regard such an 
assertion as "the whole truth* is, Bradley argues^ to falsify reality. 
We can *sa%'e* such propositions aa these* he thinly only if wc regard 
them as asserting a general connexion between such-and-such features 
of the environment and bang a tsolf. Then we are no Longer ahstract- 
ing; we place the wolf in the concrete system in which we perceive it. 
We cannot, then, ^aave* the reality of our judgments, in the empiricist 
manner* by arguing that ev^en although universal judgments have only 
an indirect relation to reality the Aguiar judgment simply records the 
facts. If Herbart*a objections are to be met, more radical steps are 
needed. The 'reality" of our judgments can be maintained, Bradley 
once more argues, only by rejecting the traditional theory of judgments 
in two respects—Klenying that a judgment relates ideas and denying 
that its apparmi subject is its real subject. If aH X are y were really 
about X, he freely admits, it could assert only the hypothetical if 
anything it Xj then it is and Herbart^'s argument is unanswerable. 
But if, as Bradley hna argued, it asserts that a Reality of which X is 
prcdicable also has Y prcdicable of it, if its true subject is a Reality 
which is not explicitly mentioned but is nevertheless the nltimatc 
ground of our assertion, then the categorical nature of the judgment is 
saved. 

Bradley has still to meet an objection from a quite different quarter: 
that although such a judgment as all X are Y hypothetically asserts 
Y of X, it categorically denies that X is now-y, so that it can be inter¬ 
preted as having a categorical meaning simpiy aa it stands, as a statement 
about X, without having recourse to nn underi^iing "Reality*. Vemip 
for example* had suggested in his Syndtolic Loffc that " In respect of 
what such a proposition [a universal alhrmative proposition] afhrms it 
can only be t^en as condiiional* but in respect of what it denies it may 
be regarded as absolute*. Bradley,, od the other hand, tries to show 
that the negative judgment is raevrr absolute, that it always rests on 
unstated conditions^ To assert that X it not Y, on his account of the 
rnattcr* is to take X as having some property which prevents it from 
being Y, even if we do not {usually) know what this property is. On 
this showing* we know what art when wc ssy that X is not Y 

—because its contradiciory Xtt Y ^ a definite assertion—but W’e do not 
clearly know what property we are positively asserting X to have. 
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Affinnatian, to Bradlty^ is priituLry^ negation b parasitic^—tins is an 
important point of contrast between IdealiEt and Boolean logic. 

Fmin the judgment, Bradley lunns to consider inference. Once 
more, he is severely critical of the traditional logic, lie begins by Ibting 
a set of what he thinks are indisputably " inferences \ nf which every 
theory of inference must take account. These include a number of 
relational inferences and others of a kind which tlie traditional logic 
had tended to neglect. On the basis of these examples, Bradley rejects 
as an 'effete superstition' the classical doctrine that every inference 
depends on a universal major premisCi 'Begotten by an old meta- 
ph^isical blunder," he writes, "nourished by a senseless choice of 
■examples^ fostered by the stupid conservatism of logicians^ and pro¬ 
tected by the impotence of younger rivals this chimaera has had a 
good deal more than its day." And once this "chimaera" is recognised 
for what it is, the supremacy of syllogism over all other fomis of infer- 
enoft can no longer* he thinks, be sustained. Syllogism is a type, but 
only o?te type* of inference. 

What, then, b inference? It consists, Bradley at first suggests, 
in the discovery of a relation—this is one of the many points at which 
James and Bradley came togetherA We consider the relation of A to 
jB and of jB to Cj we then construct an '‘Ideal group**^ which nnites 
j 4 * C on the basts of some single principle. \Vc note, for esampk, 
that B and B = f?; we then combine C into a whole, united 
by quantitative identity. In so doing we percciv'c the relation betw^een 
A and C. There are no rules governing this process* according to 
Bradley* and no models to imitate. " It is the man who perceives the 
points of union within his prcmiseSp * he writes, * who is able to reason. 
And for the process of inspection one wants a good eye* for there are 
no rules which can tell you what to perceive, ‘ At best, the logician 
can draw attention to excessively general principles* to the fact, for 
examplep that if A Stands in a tempoml relation to B and E to C, there 
must be some temporal relation linking A with C. But to find out 
mhat that relation Is, w’e must use our powers of synthesis. 

This prclbninaEy account of inference, as ^an ideal synthesis, which 
unites around a centre of inference not less than two lermsi into one 
constniction "* is critically re-examined in the second volume of The 
Ptweiples q/ l^cgic. On tise face of it* Bradley points out, there arc 
inferences w^hich this formula does not cover^ inferences in which there 

^JamM referred to Brqdley''l Principle^ cf Logic when it iirEt appeued aa 
tp^h^rnakinu , m book whiich ^brtaka up all the treditional liiut'. See slio 
tno lut chspier of hit of Pty'cholcgyf. 
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is nd 'centre^, no interposing t^rm to link the exti^emeSi Iminediatc 
inference b a case in point; so due addition and subtraction. But it 
might be disputed whether these arc LnferenceSt Bradley^ thereforCp is 
led to face once more the general question: in what does inference 
consist? 

To infer, he ^>'s, is to reason. And we reason whenever we come 
to see that Reality musi hr what a judgment asserts it to be^ instead of 
merely affirming that as a matter of fact this is how’ things are. R^aon- 
ing, he considers^ always takes the form of an operation on a datum — 
"an ideal experiment upon something which is given’—by means of 
w^hich the reasoner arrives at a result which he then ascribes to his 
original datum. He may begin, for csample, with a realit>' qualihed 
by the pair of relations b^ng to tiie right of B and bring to the 
right of C; operating upon this datum he arrives at a s)iitliesis—an 
"ideal whole^—in which these relations appear as elements, and 
then, finally, he returns to ascribe to Reahiy the relation C— B — 
The essence of reasoning, then, lies Lo the discovery of a systematic 
intcrconneKion between the predicates of Reaiity:^ not In the linking of 
two tenns by means of a third. 

To describe inference as an * ideal experiment", however, makes 
it appear that inference is wholly of our making, that our concluflion ia 
the result of some operation which w^e deliberately choose to employ- 
Here we have lost sight, Bradley thinks, of the necessity which properly 
attaches to inference^ To do justice to this necessity^ he suggests, w^a 
need to emphasise that in such an "ideal experiment’ the daiam 
must, in a way, be left to develop in its own manner; any step in the 
mference which is peculiarly *Qurs^ an expression of a merely personal 
interest, is a departure from reasonings And thus Bradley is led to 
redefine inference, particularly in the first Terminai Essay\ as "the ideal 
selF’dcvcIopment of an object*; the crucial thing is what an "object" 
actually implies, not what tee infer from it. This self-devdopment, 
according to Bradley, is never complete; at this point Bradley's logic 
leads directly to the ^negatis’c metaphysics' of Appearance and Reahty. 
In some measure we, as finite human beings, are Lnevitshly condemned 
to abstraction and falsification. But this metaphysical limitation need 
not disturb the logician. Like a special scientist, he is entitled to take 
bis subject-matter for what it is wuith, without raising the question 
whether it can ultimately satisfy^ 

It will be obvious that Bmdicy's logic ts very different indeed from 
any kind of formal logic, traditional or ^mathematical* [ against the 
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posaibUity of such a logic^ a logic in which impUcadao is described as a 
conformity to general patterns, Bradley^s Prindplts is a continual 
protest. At the same time^ Mill’s ^psychoIogicaP logic h denounced 
in no less tmcomprorniskig terms. The traditional logic at least hiid 
the viituCj in Bradley^s eyes, of admitdng the reality of univcrsals, in 
contrast with what he takes to be Mill's doctrine that reasoning proceeds 
merely by the association of ideas^ each of them particular. The 
facts on which associationism relies for its plausibility can be summar* 
ised* Bradley suggests, in 'the law of redintegiation^—a name he 
took over from Hamilton, 'having found nothing ebc we could well 
take'. This law he summajises thus: 'any dement tends to reproduce 
those dements with which it has formed one stale of mind." Thus, 
for Bradley, associatiQn consists in the reinstatement, by a psychical 
element, of the system in which it is a part. (A picture of the Tower 
Bridge recalls London to us, because London is a system in which the 
Tower Bridge b a constituent.) ^To talk of an association between 
psychical particulars,' he Avrites, 'is to utter mere nonsense. These 
particulars in the first place have got no permanence; their life endures 
for a fieeting moment. » « . There m no Hades w'here they Avait in 
disconsolate cadJc^ dll association announces resurrection and recall,,. 
These touching beliefs of a pious legend may babble in the tradition of 
a senile psychology, or contort themselves in the metaphysics of some 
frantic dpgma, but philosophy must register them and sigh and pa$9 
on.* 

The association of ideas^ as MiB envisaged it, once rejected, the 
whole fabric of Mill's logic, Bradley thinks, avUI collapse. MM, 
Bradley aviII allow, deservxs some credit for noticing the defectivene^ 
of a syUogtsUc logic; but he AATongly supposed that the alternative to 
syllpgism is mference from particulais. Observing that we may come 
to a particular conclusion after experience of particular case^ MM 
mistakenly concluded, according to Bradley, that the inference is from 
the particular tases. To argue, as Mill suggests that we should, from 
"this burnt* and 'that burnt* to *tliis other thing Avill bum' b to 
commit an obvious fallacy; to conclude instead that 'thb Tesrmhling 
thing will bum' b to introduce in the notion of resembling, so Bradley 
objecUf the univereal Avhich Mill had promised to do without. 

Bradlcyb lively criticbm of Mill's 'inductive methods' follows 
similar lines. These methods presume^ he argues, that our experience 
from the beginning b of geneial connexions between unb^ersals, not 
at all, as MM imagines, of 'purely particular’ facts. To say, as Mill 
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does^ that we encounter sitU4tions which differ in only one circumstance 
is to imply, Eradley tbliiksi that these situdlioos have just ^ many 
genera] properties^ Le, that they are not purely particular. And then 
the so-called methods consist merely in excluding one or the other of 
these properties from being the cause we arc seeking. We are dealing 
all the time, then, with universal, not making deductions from par¬ 
ticulars, Inductive logic, he concludes, is a fiasco. 

Bradley^s Logic is a product of his Lotxem period j he was at that 
stage prepared to draw a contrast, more or less sharp* between thought 
—the province of logic—and ^uldmaie reality'* the province of 
metaphysics. Thus his logics particularly the first volume of the 
Principles^ has a measure of independence from hia Absolutist meta- 
phpicst it has excited the adnuradon of, and has even influeoced* a 
good many philosopheirs who are bored or irritated by Appearance and 
Reality^ In htg Knc^fedge and Realiiyj as we have already seen* 
Bernard Bosanquet, speahing for the Hegelian tradition, rebuked 
Bradley for thus divorcing thought from reality. There is a penitent 
tone in a good many of Bradley's additions to the second edition of the 
Prtnciplcsi he refers his readers more than once to Bosanquet's Logic for 
*the true view". For a strictly Idealist logic, devoid of Bradley's 
penetrating eccentridties> we must turn, indeed, to BosanqucL 

His L^gic (iBS8) bears the subtitle The Morphology of Knowledge- 
That summarises its contents. The Logic is an attempt in the manner 
of ffegel and of Lotze—even although in opposition to Lotze's meta¬ 
physics—to depict the stages through which thought passes from the 
simplest form of judgment {^thla h red*) to that complex disjunctive 
in which is exhibited the concrete universal, the universal which is a 
Systematic interrelation of its constituent parts. It is interesting to 
observe that, quite unlike Bradley* Bosanquet refers to Mill with warm 
admiration. There is more in this than an exempli hcation of Bosao- 
quet's general tendency to sec the good in people (the Reality to which 
they point) as contrasted with Bradley’s tcodcncy to see the bad (die 
superficial Appearance with which they are content). Bosanquet had 
bis dislikes, for all that they w^ere mt usually expressed with Bradley's 
acerbity—and formal logic was not the least of them. "The roform of 
logic Iff coarjry,* wTites Bosanquet, * dates from the work of 
Stuart Mill, whose genius placed him, in spite of all philosophical short¬ 
comings, on the right side as against the degenerate representatives of 
Aristotle.' The great point in Mill's favour is that for him logic is 
primarily a theory of inquiry. But whereas Mill distinguished 
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syllogistic logic aa the logic of consistcacy from inductive logic as the 
logic of truth, to Bosanquet all logic is the logic of truth—^iveo tf truth 
ia resolved into a apcdcs of systematic consistency* or coherenceH * The 
degenerate tepresentadvea of Aristotle' are not to be showed any 
cubby-hole of "consistency^ in which they can hide from Bosanquet's 
wrath. 

To fohow through the details of Bosanquet's logic—he published 
a shorter version of it in Tkt Essentials of Eogfe (x 895)1 ^ rnuch reprinted 
work—would be unproBtahle; in large part^ It is a restaterneDt of the 
famihar metaphysics of Idealkm^ and much also derives directly from 
Lotze or from Bradley. But there were certain views of a semi-Forma] 
character of which Bosanquet came to stand as the representadvt^ 

Thus Bosanquet particularly strcss€*s the categorical foundation of 
h)^othetical judgments* in opposition to that interpretation of ’1/. . , 
then . , which Peirce had sketched and Russell was more fully to 
work out. ^Hypothetical affi^^lation^ Bosanquet goes so far as to 
say^ a contradiction in termSf and so is hypothetical inference. The 
whole process apart from any categorical meaning it may make explicit 
... 19 a mere make-believe*. He illustrates his thesis by means of the 
following example: *if a donkey is Plato, it is a great philosopher/ 
This is not a statement at all, he argues^ hecause it * scatters underlying 
reality to the wands*, A Itealsty such that a donkey is Plato would be* 
in Bosanquet's eyes* an utterly incoherent system* and hence no reality 
at all. Any intelligible hypothetical is an ssstrtion^ he considers* about 
a connexion which actually or categorically holds within the system 
of reality. *If the heart stops, the body dies\ for example, asserts a 
councxiori within organic structures between two "adjectives^—a 
stopping heart and a dying body* 

Bosanquet's attitude to the hypothedcal Ulustrates the character of 
hb opposition to formal logic* A genuinely philosophical logic^ he 
argues^ concerns itself with *thc conditions of logical stability*'. It 
tries to discover, he agrees with L^tse, the ideal Judgment, the 
elements of which are apprehended as necessarily connected in a 
system. Formal logic, in contrast, makes use of 'terms* and "proposi- 
dons as If they w^ere distinct entities which can be related just as the 
logician pleases. Thus Bosanquet criticises the syllogism, for example, 
on the ground that it links premises and conclusion* major^ middle and 
minor term, in a merely external way j for Bosanquet the question is not, 

^See L. J. RuMetl: 'The df BqsanquetV LoKiq’ (Mmi, 191S) snd 
Bwnquet » reply (Mtnd, 
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in the classical example, bnw Socrates is related to mortalityp but whether 
a certain complex^ tAr Soeratic-humun sort &/mortoUiy^ can properly be 
ascribed to Reality. That question the syllogisnip mih its emphasis on 
distmetionp is incapable, he thinks, of either raising or settling. 

Particularly notorious in Bosanquet's logic was his insistence upon 
^ecipfocit}^^ This appears most clearly in his analysis of hypotheticals. 
The t^^jical hypothcdcal, for him* is the assertion that if A is B, A is C- 
Novi^, he argueSp if B really necessitates its being €, this is 

simply to say that there is some system in which C, cohere. 

Since coherence b symmetrical it will follow' that being C must also 
necessitate A's being R. This conclusioiip of courKp cuts directly across 
the traditional view' that hypothetical assertions are irreversibk. But it 
is naturally connected both with Uie coherence theory of truth and w'lth 
the Lotzean presumption that every proposition expresses an idenritj'. 
Bosanquet admits that he is drowned, he ts dead'^ for example, 
does not seem to aEnn reciprocal connexions. And he docs not want 
to read this assertion merely as * if he is dead, ho is dead’—although 
it Is w^orth noting that he is tempted fay this interpretation. He thinks 
that he can maintain diversity within such an assertion while pointing 
to the identity which underlies that diversity by reading it as ' if he b 
drowned, he is dead through sulfbeation by water *. Only by means 
of such an interpretation, he argues* can we satisfy togic*s demand for 
coherence. All * giving of grounds*, in fact, Is reciprocal^—^it b 
only because the **grounds'* alleged in everyday hfe are burdened with 
irrelevant matter or confused with causation in time/ Bosanquet 
writes, ' that we consider the hypothetical judgment to be In its nature 
not reversible.** 

In thb point of view Bosanquet persbled, Hb last logical writing 
was bb Implictition IJnenr /ji/ifrfftce (1910) in which he argued that 
deductive and inductive logicians fall into the same error' they both 
presume that inference is "linear*, a nnaner of making our way from 
a set of pjopositlons to some other proposition. This error which they 
share is more important* he considers* than the points which divide 
them. Properly understood, according to Bosanquet, inference consists 
in coming to sec the necessity of a judgment—seeing that it is this or 
mthing —and such an apprehension of it is pcssihk only If we recognise 

^' Amon^ the vmHprics of goixic Gcrmim lo^dam of wrac of 1^ inexact 
School*/ wrote Pcirocp 'ihc toniFertibility of illation [ix. of r/ fl.J, lilw nlmcwr 
every other Imas^blc abftUxUiry, b« been urtainuyned; but all the other uwXACt 
SebooU deny it^ and esact lope condenm* it, be once,' 

* cf.'Cause and Ground' (JP, 1510), 
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It 3S haviiiE a place ia a system. To mfer, for Bqsajaquet, k to siit; the 
implications of a judgment, not in the sense, merely* of noting that this 
or that other Judgment follows from it but in a more radical sensei to 
infcrp we need to be confident that if this judgment were not true the 
system of thought to which It belongs^ the Reality to which it points* 
would be destroyed. This way of Looking at inference carries with it 
the consequence, in sharp contrast to what writers like Russell had 
been maintaining^ that every method of inquiry forms part of die 
subject-matter of logict Every way of coming to see that a judgment 
is true, however mformat, 13 a logical process, a method of achieving 
stability of thought. 


Not all Idealists, it is worth noting, agreed that a philosophical 
logic must be anti-formal: on this point, with his strong mathemadcal 
interests, Royce stood quite apart from Bosanquet and Bradley*^ That 
does not mean that he ceased to be an Idealist. Ills logic might be 
described as a synthesis between Idealist philosophy and the Logic of 
the mathematicians^ as that had been dev'cloped by Feiroe—^whose 
uiRuencc on Royce was considerable—and by RussclL^ In the brief 
^Lo^c' he wrote for the of the PhilosopM^al Sciences 

(Eng. trans., 1915), in which he develops the line of inquiry he had 
already ernbarted upon in his paper on " The Relation of the Principles 
of Logic to the Foundations of Geometry* (Tram. Am. Math. Soc., 
Royce defines logic as *a scieooe of order*. Such an order can 
either be described in formal terms or interpreted philosophically as a 
nece^ity of thought; to consider it from the first point of view is to 
follow Peirce and Russell, to consider it from the second point of view 
is to folloAv Bradley aod Bosanquet, And Royce saw no reason why 
he should not do bothi Thus although the general pattern of Royce*s 
logic is Idealist, he was also one of the principal media through which 
mathematical logic was transmitted to younger American logicians^ 
Meanwhile there were logicians w'ho fought with equal vigour 
against both parties of this alliance—the 'instrumentalists*. In 
England, an unorthodox dttinjde to logic had been pereeveringly 
Sustained by Alfred Sidgwick, in a series of books which began with 
his Faliades : a of Logio from the Pra^k^l Side (1883). Logic, 

‘9S1); C. i, Lewis! 

Itll ^ A- ®- Kwtp*’* paptra Oh 'The Theoiy 

Tmw, JJrq d iS36) ^Td ‘On the Rehwon 
r of and the Geortactric^ ThwrY of Fointi' 

Mathr ^Tile* of Kempe'fe viewa that thej ha^'t 

been mlmoat luuuiTiced * Bui Feirtt, at jewt, had paid cloie aiteniion to ihem. 
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according to Sidgwisrk, Ls prinfmrUy * tiic adencc of avoiding fallacy ** 
The logiciaiip he sigues, ought to inquire into the of gping wrong, 
a subject he usually discusaea only scantily and apologedcaJly. The 
ordinary * logical rules* are not, as MU! had thought^ an effective 
barrier against faltacy, because they take no account of ambiguity. 
There is no formal v^^y of determining, for eicample, whether in the 
syllogism 'All models are wdl-poisedp this b a model* therefore thb is 
wcll-poisodwe rnean the same by 'model* in both premisea+ in 
general^ Sidgwick complalnedp logicians write as if their starting-point 
were iinamhiguous * propositions* or 'judgments*^ wher^iS in fact 
they begin from statements, the inteirretation of which always involves 
ambiguitieSp uncertainties and hesitanciesL Any Logic which has the 
least utility* any logic which is more than a game, must abandonp 
Sidgwick concludes, the attempt to w^ork out * formally valid' relations 
between propwasltions; it must settle dow^n to the detailed task of finding 
out what people arc actmily saying or actualty arguing in this or that 
particular case. 

Sidgwick's line of argument was taken over and further developed 
by F. C. S. Schiller. In a long series of books and articles he waged a 
vigorous campaign against the very possibility" of a formal logic, and he 
tried to work out a ^voluntarist* aitcraative in his Logkfor Use (19^9)^ 
Like the Idealists^ Schiller begins from the judgmeot. But, following 
Dcw'cyp he deoouncea Bradley on the ground that he has ^degraded 
the judgment into a proposition'; in other words> he has discussed the 
judgment as if k were something quite imperaonal, with an eidstcnce 
independent of the interests and hopes of the judger. Judgment 
Schiller argues. Is alw'ays a judging* a personal act, with a specific 
intention w"hich consdiutcs its meaning; the meaning of a judgment is 
the way it is used in a context* What we mean, he coocludes* can never 
be deduced merely from the w^ords we use or the signs w"e make; account 
must be taken of what we are intending to do with those words and 
signs. Thus^ for example, if w^ were to assert that *the square is 
round* the fonnal logician would condemn our assertion as self- 
contradictory+ No doubt it is* Schiller admits, if tee intend these t^rds 
to deseribe a georneirkai figure. The fact remains^ he sayTi, that if 
we are describing a London square our assertion may be true; in other 
contexts it might be a joke, or a way of saying that someone had diavm 
a square badly. To determine what we are saying the logician has to 
study the context in which the sentence is being used; formal rules arc 
unavailing^ 
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Equally, Schiller oonlinucs* no fonnal rules can tell m what a 
judgment implies or dos not imply. If the logician Ls to analyse the 
structure of actual mfcrcnces he ^ill need to abandon the whole 
cQncq>tion of * validity* or "logical truths At this point, Schiller 
goes fcrther. than Sidguick; He rejects fallacy along viith validity. The 
logician ought, he diinks^ to concentrate his attention upon the dis- 
dnetion between imth and error; formal logic merely distracts him in 
the search for truth by setting up the ideal of a purely fonnal" validity’ 
or TaUacy*. Properly understood—notice the extent to which 
Schiller and Desanquet arc in accord — logic will he a theory of inquiry, 
inquiry considered as a concrete human task. It will help men to 
understand how they come to fall into error, and it will evaluate the 
different procedures they employ in the search for truth. It will not, 
however^ make inquiry 'safe"; Schiller has no Lotentlon of abandoning 
syllogism merely in order to Ml back upon a Cartesian "direct iniui- 
don" or Millian indnciive methods. "No care in observation," he 
writes, *no skill in experimentation can guard scientific evidence 
against unforeseen objections, ncAv conditions and unkno%vn possibilities 
or error.' The best w-e kko do, according to Schilter, b gradually to 
work towards a situation in which the balance of probabilities in favour 
of our hypothesb is overwhclmbg. 

This conception of logic as the theory of inquiry had, of course, 
already been suggested by John Dewey^ in his Essays in Experimfnial 
Logic (1916} and was later to be w'orked out in detail in his L^gic^ 
Theory of Enquiry {1938). Dewey sets out to show that formai dis¬ 
tinctions arise within "the matrix of inquiry^, and have no signiffcance 
except as ingredicats in that matrix. Logical principles^ on hb view, 
are not eternal truths, which have been kid down once and for all as 
supplying a pattern to which all inquiry^ must conform; on the con¬ 
trary^ they are principles which science, at a certain stage in its develop¬ 
ment, has found to be involved in its own successes, UTien science 
develops new' methods of inquiry, he therefore maintains^ logic ought 
to be modified accordingly. 

Traditional logic, Dewey argues, b associated with the Platonic 
conception of science, which secs tn it a mode of apprehending rela* 
tiona between essences. The syllogifim represents that process of 

^ Set Ch. ^; H. S. Thaye rt Thi of PraffmMiim, an Examimition 

of J^n LogtS (1^51}; Mr R. Cohent 'John Dewey' in A Pr^ixe Iff 

Lo^ (1044); *A SympMuim of Review^ of John Dewey's Lo^; Tht Theory 
o/lnquiry* (JP, 1939); D. A- Pistt md Bertrand RusmII in The Pkiiotophy of 
John Dmty (cd. P. A. Schilpp, 1939)^ 
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inquiry in which species axe brought under gentru. Modem science, 
how'cvct^ relates quantities^ not essences; and the rebtions to which 
it points cannot be anal^'sedi^ Dewey thuiks, within the fomiid pattern 
which was suitable for species-genus classifications. Contemporary 
formal logic, he concedes, had showm Itself to be partially conscious 
of that defect in the tradidonal logic; it had added rebtional proposi¬ 
tions and inferences to the familiar schedules of sufajcct-piedicate 
propositiDns and syllogistic inferences. But it had thereby confusedf 
Dewey argues, rather than clarified; it had added new forms w^herc it 
shculd have radically reconsidered the older formSi Modem Ic^clans 
abstracted logical patterns from the cemtext of inquiry* describing them 
as "merely formar; what is really needed, according to Deweys is a 
new logic of Inquiry, in which the sharp distinction between formal 
and material will be as out of place as it is in Greek logics Aristotelian 
logic was a satisfactory analysis of what the Greeks meant by 'know¬ 
ledge^; the new logic should be an equally satisfactory analysis of 
what modem science means when it claims to 'know'. 

We can illustrate Dewey's analysis of formal relationships from a 
simple case—the traditional "logical relations^ of contrariety, sub- 
contrariety, and eonlradictiom Contrariety, exemplified in the relation 
between aU X are Y and fio X itre F, arises, Dew^ey thmks, in the 
course of secting 'limits' to Inquiry'. In ihemselv^t contrary 
propositions are 'logically defective*—as comes out in the fact that 
b^tk contraries may be 'invalid'—but they help us to circumscribe 
the field within which a solution to our problem must be found, some¬ 
where within the area delimited by X being invariably Y and its necfr 
berng F* The placing of any possible solution within that area is the 
whole point, the only conceivable significance of contrariety. Sub¬ 
contrary propositions —X are Y and some X are not F—lead ns 
further towards our solution, Dewey thinks, in that they set us a definite 
problem: the problem of detertnining what it is that 'makes the 
dUfcrcnce' between those X which are^ and those which are not* F. 
Not the " merely formal' fact that these two propositions cannot both 
be false, hut the ' mutcriar fact that they set a problem for us, con¬ 
stitutes the logical significance nf sub-contrariety* 

The crucial case* in Dewey’s opinion, is contradiction. Formal 
logtc is content with the bare assertion that, say* all X are F and some 
X are ncl F contradict one another. But to atop at this point, according 
to Dewey, is quite to misunderstand the nature of contradicticir. The 
scientist never merely shrugs his shoulders at a contradiction, as a 
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mei* ^formal rebtionship^ For hlnip cootradictioD Ls a epur to 
inquiiy^ initiating 3 new investigation in whkh tlie original generalisa¬ 
tion that cit X are F is so modified as to take account of tht contradjeting 
case—the this X is n&t F which« according to Dewey, is the tme 
contradictory of all X are Y. 

The link between Dewey's "instrumental" logic and the logic of 
Hegel will be obvious. And if we look more dosely into the detaib 
of Dewey's critique of formal logic^ we are conataniJy struck by hb 
aMnitics with such post-Hegdian logicians as Bradley and Bosanquet* 
Thus* for example, he argues that a * truly' universal judgment must 
point to a necessary connexion and that the hypothetical Judgment Is 
logically satisfactory" only if it is tcveraible. And hia whole theory of 
inquiry is a protest against the view that propositions can have any 
truth except as phases in a s^'stem. WTiat is striking in his 
however^ is that he replaces the conception of a static Reality by the 
idea of sy'stematic inquiry, being more sympathetic, indeed, to Hegel's 
'Spirit* than to Biadley's * Absolute'^ His criticisin of formal logic 
contains few novelties for those who approach it through a study of 
Hegel and post-Hegelian idcalbm; what b of Importance is that 
positive theory of inquiry W'hich has already (in Ch. 5) attracted oar 
attention. 

For the repbeement of fomud logic by a theory of inquiry is 
eharactcdsdc of the whole movement of thought from Lotae to Dewey. 
Of course, this point of view is not novel; indeed, it is Cartestan, and 
was taken over from Descartes by Locke. But it had to be restated 
when formal logic experienced its nineteenth-century renaissance. 
The fundamental question, as has already been suggested, ts whether 
logic is concerned with inference or with implication—with the human 
activity of infcirmg or the formal relationship of implying. If we say 
that inference is its theme* then we are bound to conclude that the study 
of formal relationships has at most a subordinate role to play; if implica* 
tion, then wc shall reject m 'psychologism* aJl referenec to the 
processes of inquiry^ And with the contrast between inferring and 
implication goes anotherp between judgment* understood as a momen¬ 
tary concentration on some partieulaj aspect of the field we arc 
investigating, and the ' proposition undcratood as a self-contained 
entity which implies in a manner independent of any context. Are 
there propositions ? and is there formal implication ?—those were the 
points at issue. 


CIL\PTER EIGHT 


THE MOVEME^rr TOWARXJS OBJECTIVmr 
HE main tendency of ninctcendi-century thought tvas towaida 



the ooncIu&loD that both 'things* and facts about things are 


A dependent for their existence and their nature upon the opera¬ 
tions of a mind+ MtU act out to show how they are built up by associa¬ 
tive mechanisms^ fed by setisations* Green that they art constructed 
by thought; Bradley that they arc a finite being^s distortion of Reality; 
Janies and Bei^gson that they are tools built by the mind to rope more 
effectively with the endless stream of experience. They all agreed 
that if there were no mind there would he no facta; they disputed^ only, 
about what there tcould be—the Absolute^ sensation, or a streain of 
experience. 

But we have already detected signs of uneasiness on this point. 
Mill's ^ permanent possibilittes' had a substantial look about them* James 
wavered: facta are made by us and yet facts resist our operations* Jn 
Bosanquet'a Ideahsm Nature achiev'cs a striking degree of independence; 
In Mach's phcnomenalbm 'sensatioas* are repbeed by ' elefncnts', 
so as not to presume that the constituents of facts are mind- 
made. And Ai-enaritia, developing suggestions made by Hcrbart, 
caused something of a stir with his anaJysb of 'introjection*/ under¬ 
stood as the paychological mechantsm which misleads us into believing 
that Avhat %ve directly apprehend b always an ' image^ or a ^representa¬ 
tion' and never an independently existing object. 

Yet none of these vmterSr—hovrever near they came to this point— 
was prepared explicidy and eongistcntly to assert that facts arc 
merely re^^ognised by a mind, not ftmde by it. And in thb refusal 
they were seconded by the generic sciences—biology, psychology, 
anthropology—which Nourished in the nineteenth century as never 
before* 

The rise of these sciences 13^ Indecdi the most auikmg of nineteenth- 
century cultural developments* With the new enthusiaam for generic 
inquiry there naturally came a different way of looking at quesdons, 

y See G. F. StoiitV artide 6n *liitrojcctioa^ in Bddwia'i DUtioniMry 0/ 
Phdci 0 pfiy m 4 Fs^'^koiagy. 
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deriving in the end, perhaps, from Hegel, but vfilhout Hcgtd’s meta- 
physics. Confronted wth, say, our belief in God, or our belief in the 
estemal livorld, or our acceptance of certain mathematical or logical 
principles as axiomatic, philosophers had been accuatomed to ask them¬ 
selves: ' Is this belief tnie? ’ Post-Kantian agnosticism, however, had 
undermined the presumption that this is an intelligible question, one 
that can be answered in principle, even if only w ith difficulty in practice. 
The genetic sciences rushed into the vacuum thus set up. The proper 
question, it was now- argued, is the historical one: 'How did such 
beliefs as these arise?’ To ash whether they arc true, the suggestion 
was, is scholastic, reactionary, metaphysical; to ask how they arose, 
on the contrary, is to set a problem—a genuine, soluble, problem- 
in empirical science, to be tackled by the new genetic inc^ods. 

This point of view was sufficiently common within philosophy 
itself. Mill, to take a case, worked out a ‘psychological theory’ to 
account for our belief in an external world, our belief in matter, our 
habit of distinguishing between primary and secondary qualities, having 
ruled out ab initio any attempt to praoe that there is an Ettema] world or 
that things in it have such-and-such properties, '1 do not believe, Iw 
says, ‘that the real externality to us of anything, except other minds, is 
capable of proof.’ Similarly Spencer developed an elaborate theory, 
based on evolutionary principles, to account for the origin of our belief 
that certain mathematical and logical propositions are necessary^ 
their ‘necessity*, that is, w-ss to be 'exptamed' by reference to their 
origin, not justified by an analysis of their nature.' 

Naturally enough, the genetic scientists themselves were stiU more 
enthusiastic in their claima for the genetic method. Anxious to 
assert their independence of philosophy, they were heartened by a 
doctrine which allowed them not merely mdependence but actual 
supremacy. There was some dispute, acrimonious at times, as to 
whether psychology, or biology, or anthropology, abodd be proclaimod 
‘The Queen of the Sciences'; but any metaphysics which laid claim 
to the title was at once howled down as the Old Pretender. 

Yet. oddly enough, a new movement which was to be marked by 
its insistence that every issue is objective, that the primary question 
is always: 'Is this true or false?’ had already stirred to life within 
the writings of a psycholc^ist, a psychologist, furthermore, who was 
an admirer of the British psyehologislng tendency in philosophy, of 


* See, for eminple, 1. Cwk Wilson: ‘On an E\'olutieoist Theory of Arioma 
Irmufuial l^turt, 1^9^. 
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Mill in particular, and a \s^rm advocate of the view that psydinlogy ii 
the fundamental scicoce. But Frarii Brentano w-as an Aristotelian, 
a Bcholasde-traiiied priest, m well as the conriniiator of Hume's Treatisei 
and his Psychology from on empirical StondpomP (1874) reinstated the 
objectivity characteristic of Aristotle' and certain mediaeval philoso¬ 
phers. 

The title of Brentano's book may mislead the modem reader, for, 
as a result of the alliance between geneiiG scientists and isnti-meta- 
ph}^ical philosophers in the nineteenth centuryp ^empirical* psy¬ 
chology has come to mean 'genetic^ psychology, which traces the 
origin of mental statesp usually by referring them to physiological 
processes. Brentano wns writing at a time when the publication of 
G. T. Fechner'a Elements of Psychc^physics (1860) had considerably 
stimulated such psycho-physical investigations. Brentano took a 
considerable interest in this work; but w^ not prepared to admit that 
it exhausted the field of psychology. Thus he was led to disttngnish 
* descriptive' psychology—a *pure' noo-physiolo^cal psychology— 
from 'genetic^ psychologVp with its physiological mgfedients+* He 
came to feel, indeed p that in his Psydtoiogy he had not made this distinc¬ 
tion with sufficient sharpness. Perhaps that is why he never completed 
his Psychology^ preferring to revise and rcpublishp as On tfic dossifica^ 
iioji of Psychical Phcnomcfio (1911), only that segment of his book in 


tScc thf poathiunous pditioti (ed. O. KrauS:, 1914-8) with additidhiJ 
Btays (Fr. tmns. by M, de Gandillac, I 044 >; O. KrauB: Fnme {1019. 

in German): A. KasiH- Die Fhil^pha FTonz Brtntanos (msi); H. O. ption, 
ThE Amtrian Phthrophy of Vaims (19^0}; L. Gilson: Mttkode 
Melon Frons Brfuttana and Lo Ptyi^ogiC sthn Frans 

1,55). ’nie only work of Bwntano’* which ^ bMfl translawd inlo EnRlish 
(1903) is his The Origift of fAf ATnoWIwfec of Right mJ Wntng (1889)- AJ^ugh 
thi* work is pniriArily ethical, the etoborafic Jiote* which appended to the 
main test illustrate the w'idtli, of Brencano** interests und indieiLtc tl» difection 
la which hti thpught mos'td after the PsyeJmlogyr An Aopeiwix cantaiM 
BcenCanD 's essay 'On Subjcctleis Propositions' and A bioErmphicil note by the 
trAnstaraii:. BrentanoSrfluence OO German philotophy has been extcuEiVCp 
Mrinone. Husserl, Ehiwfeb, Stumpf. Maseryk^ meirnon only nani^ 
well-known outeide Ccrmaiiy—^ill came under his innwn«^ rreudp it ii 
Worth notinn, attended bis kutures for some three years. But he vm a reluctmt 
publiabcr, and in any case W‘Ai diverted from largV-sC^e phi|u«i^hjClll by 

n» ]on^ controversy with Roman CAtholio autlwHtiea op the iUW m Pnpm 
infallibUicy. Hii lelM rs and mailiueripta are Still being eollectea and pubusned. 



« fleneral pirirss-x*b-*- ■■■a- -““ ..l 

twT Phasm Philasophie Katit *nd Hegel ftpr™nt^ ^* 1 ^.^** eyw, the 

decadence of modem philosophy. Htt preferem* for Enliih |>hiJoaaphy wta 
regarded with siapidon by the ^Guardisna of the Gemutn tptni . 

* tf. E. B. Titcbener: 'Brentnno and Wundt: Empirioi and Experimentai 
Psychology * iAmtr.Jnl. Piych., igujn 
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which he approsimated most closely to the ideal of a "descriptive 
psycholo^"^ In his doctoral tliesis {i86d) he had followed Mill m 
fnaintaining that "the methods of psychology are the methods of the 
natund sciences*, but dthongh he csontinued to insist that hia psychology 
Is empirical, it came less and less to resemble an ordinary natural 
fidence. 

A major point of difference is that Brentano^s "empineal psy¬ 
chology* does not rest primarily on observation. FoUovtTUg Cemt^ 
Brentano denied the possibility of introspectionp considered as the 
observation of our mcota] processes; the attempt to observe, say^ our 
anger—to concentrate our attention upon it—at once, he says, destroys 
it. Comte had concluded that psychology is impossible and ought to 
be replaced by sociolcgy, Bientano does not accept this consequence: 
the psychologist, he says, has other methods of observation at his 
disposal—he can rmemb^ his mental processea^ he can ohscivc the 
insane, or simpler forms of life, or the behaviour of other people. But 
he admits that such obsemtion by itself would not carry the psycholo¬ 
gist very far, and In On the Ciasstficaiion of Psychical Pkenomem these 
techniques fade into the background. 

The foundation of psychology, for ErentanOp is the fact that we can 
perceive our own mental acts, even although we cannot observe them. 
To understand this dislinctron, we must begin from a Cartesian 
presumption which Brentano accepts as indispiitablc^the presumption 
that in being aware of a ^representation- we are simultaneously aw-are 
of the act of representing it to ourselves. Thus^ for esamplc, we 
cannot hear a sound, Bicntano argues^ without being conscious not 
only of the sound itself but also of the act of hearing it These arc not 
two ihstlnct acts of awaren^, he considers; there b only the one act 
with tw'o difFerent objects—the sound first object") and the act 
('second object*—which h thus a kind of reflexive object). If there 
were in any such case two acts, then the Cartesian presumption, be 
points out, would lead to an endless multiplication of mental acts. It 
would mean that to be aw^arc of a sound was to be aware of being auvare 
of a sound, and then, equally, to be aware of being aware of a sound 
would involve being aware of that awareness, and so on indefinitely. 
The only way out of an Incredible multiplication, he con^ders, is to 
deny that the act of being aware of our awaicne^ of a sound la a 
dMercnt act front the act of being iivare of a sound. To attempt to 
observe a mental act, howler, is m attempt to make k the "first object* 
of another act—w^hen w^e talk of obsen'^alion we prcmime a distmetion 
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between observer and observed—and duSp Brentano is quite prepared 
to agree with Comte, is Impossible. 

Here, then, b an important difference between psychology and any 
other empiricaJ inquiry: m psychology we "perceive\ in Brentano's 
special sense of that w-ord, whereas In the other sciences we ‘observe"* 
The ad^untage, it might seem, lies w'itb the other sciences; but this 
Brcjitano categorically denies. The natural scientist, Bientano agrees 
with Locke, has no direct access to those natural objects ’which he 
attempts to dt^ribe; anything he says about their ‘real nature" can 
only be a conjecture, based upon his experience of thetr * appearances'. 
He can "observe" sounds^ colours and the like but he can never 
"perceive* the physical object itself, Le. he can never be directly and 
immediately aware of it. In complete contrast, the psychologbt, 
according to Brentano, has an immediate and direct apprehension of 
the realities tvhich mnsritutc hJs subject matter; each mental act 
perceives itself directly as its ^second object*—not as an "appearance\ 
not as something from which the real chaiactet of the mental act has 
to be inferred, but precisdy as that mental act actually is. That ts 
why, to Brentano as to Hume, psychology stands first amongst the 
sciences; both accept the Cartesian doctrine that our knowledge of the 
rnental is peculiarly direct and certain as compared with aur knowledge 
of anything else. 

But Brentano separated himself from the Descartcs-Locke tradition 
and made hia impact upon the movement tow^ards objectivity by re¬ 
defining the "psychical" or *mentar* The characteristic mental 
phenomenon, Locke had supposed, is the ‘idea", and to such "ideas*, 
he had also argued, out experience la inevitably limited. Thus if, as 
stneter empiridats were to maintain, there is no knowledge except 
thmugh experience, it seemed to follow that whatev^er we can know is 
bound to be "mental"* The distinction between mental and non¬ 
mental, which Brentano was particularly anxious to maintain because 
of its connexions with immortality, must be whoUy rejected^ so it 
appeared, by any thorough-going adherent of *the empirical atand- 
point*, 

Brentano hoped to cut through this chain of reasoning by rejecting 
the preliminary assumption that to be mental is to be an idea. The 
characteristic feature of a "psychical phenDmenon", he argues^ is that 
It t(mards obje^l* or io a content ^—^these pbmscs he 

takes to be synonymous^ The mental, then, Is an ‘act'; the non- 
mcntal, in contrast, is quite incapable of "pointing" or ‘having a 
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contentBrentano^s emphasis; on the *aci* provoked misunder- 
standings, ^ did his description of the objects of acts as po^ssing, in 
the scholastic phrase, 'intcntionoJ Lnemtence'. His choice of the 
words "act' and 'intentional" led to hts being grouped with the 
followers of Schopenhauer as a ^honnic^ psychologist, for whom 
'objects' are purposes, or endSj and 'ads' arc the impulses which 
strive tmvards those ends. To avoid such misinterpretations, Brentano 
later abandoned the language of 'intentions". A "mental act\ be 
cxpLaLrts, is merely the manner in which a mind b related to an object; 
an ' object* is that which the mind has before it as the content of its act.* 
The simplest mental act, according to Brentano, is what he calls 
^representation*—the bare having of an object before the mind. On 
'representation' all other mental acta are founded, in the sense that it 
supplies them with their object, to w'hich, hoiive^er, they take up an 
attitude of their owd+ Obviously, 'reprcseniation* has affiliations 
with Locke's "experience*. But in Locke's philosophy, although 
experience supplies judgment with its raw materials, in the foim of 
'simple ideas", the actual object of a judgment is something quite 
di£erent from the object of experience. It is not an idea, but a set of 
ideas bound together by relations of agreement and disagreement. 
Brentano, on the other hand—again like Hume—denies that the 
object of a judgment is at all different from the object of a representation. 

lie takes Hume's example. An 'existential^ judgment—a judg¬ 
ment of the form x ixisis —contains, he says, only the single idea x, not 
two ideas x and m'iimct linked together by a relation. So far, this 
only shows that a judgment can samlimes have a single idea as its object, 
so that the multiplicity of its objects cannot be the defining chaiacteristic 
of a judgment. But Brentano goes further than Hume did. Every 
simple* j udgment, he says^ can be reduced to the existential form. ' Some 
trees are green* does no more than affirm, and ^no trees are green* 

^ W^II tl^c uyi in the AppendiK to the Ttfaiitc iJmt e belief efiffert 
FrCim i nClion the maiLner of its being conceived", ht is iniicipatinXp in this 
phrase 'msiiiwr of being coiiMiT.-cd\ Brentanotheory of mental Acts. On the 
other hand, Kuok^s more usual dednitton of belief u a "vivid idoi^, Bjcuxbjio 
vigarously criticise, just because il attempts to identify an nef—belief—with fhe 
ob^fci of an act’—an idea. 

^On the dlatinctinn betu^een 'simple' and "complex’judgmenEa, see: the 
noTes TO Tfit Origin lAe of Right lf«n^. Dientann's tlieCPry 

of exlstendtl import ii very much what Venn was to sugi^t ts the best foundA- 
tinn for symbohe logic. See Chapter VI above. Brentano"s logical iiinova- 
tions were introdund to ihc EnElish rea^r by J. P. N. Land"a note in Mind, 
Thi» note is partlcul^rJy iilTcrestinj^ ss foreshadowing the logical dii- 
oussions of s later day; Land fnaintams ai^mt Brentano chat although ■ uni¬ 
versal ptoposhion does not assert the existence of its subject it none the less 
^presupposes" Jt. 
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merely denieSp that grttn tre^s mtj/; ' all trees are green \ similarly, deni^ 
and 'some trees are not green* afitrma tliat non-grtm tws exist. 
The content of these judgments, he concludes, is that very same 
"green trees* which wc can represent to ourselves as an idea. The 
difference between judgment and representation lies not at all In the 
object but entirely in the nmnner in wbicb w^e conceive it: to judge is to 
affirm or deny the object, to represent is merely to have an object 
before us. 

This theory obviously has its difficulties; not the least important 
is that of giving a satisfactory account of the status of ‘objects* and 
their relation to 'mental acts'* The object, it is supposed, is in 
some way the ‘content* of an act—it is that which differentiates one 
act of judgment, say, from another. Hut rate the case where we deny 
the existence of an object: suppose, for example, we deny that round 
squares exist* Our act of denial b real enough; but how can it have 
'round squares* as its content, when ihe very purpose of the act b 
to deny that ihene are round squares? flow* in short, can a teal act 
have an unreui content^ The tradttlonal theory saw no difficulty on 
thb point. For it there is simply, in such eass, ' the idea of a round 
square'; this is real idea, although it may fad to represent anything 
beyond itself—it has what D^cartes called ‘ objectiveeven if no 
’formaT, reality* But once make that idea the ‘content* of an act 
which has ‘formal' reality and those problems immediately arise 
which the more critical of Brentano's admirers set out to answer* 

In particular, this b the point of departure for Meinong'a * theory 
of objects \ Mcinong w^orked under Brentano at Vienna and began 
hb philosophical career,, therefore, as a psychologist. But it b signifi¬ 
cant that his first major publication mnsbted of two volumes of 
Hume Studies (iSyy-Si)^ in which, furthermore, he paid specbl 
attention to Humeb theorj^ of abstract ideas and his analpis of rebdons* 
He was a ' psychologistthat is, only ui the sense that Hume was. 
He accepted the British empiricist view that relations and univemab 
are 'the w^rk of the mind'; it seemed to follow that the theory of 
relations^ of meaning, of truths of Judgment must all fall within tlie 
province of psychology,^ 

His method was Brcnfcmo^s—-that painstaking analyeb of specific 

At the Mwne time, Mcinong eontmued lo be IrL^er^tcd in the pmbleirn of 
a philc 40 phical paycholoBy, See h N. Findby on ' Eifioitorutl PrtMintBban^ 
tn juid hia • BccominciidatiQiii reRnrdinsr the pf Intitupec- 

ttPn ID PPm (1948) in which be continLics the tradition of KlEmong's mychi>* 
logical iacmines. The present accduni of Mcinong U much indehted 10 
Findlay'■ Mamn^^r Theiry q/ (1933)- ^ R, Jackson't leview 
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problems which to be characterisuo of t^vccititth-ceniucy Britiah 
philosophy and codtrasts so striMngly with the philosophical habits 
traditional in the German conntrica^ although much less powerful in 
Austria than in Germany itself. To Brentano and his disciples^ 
philosophy is science or it is nothingp They had no patience with 
Lange’s view that philosophy is a kind of poetcy, a largo-'ScaJc unaguiii- 
tive construction. The philosopher, they thoughshould choose a 
dearly-dehned problem and grapple with it to the best of his ability. 
In many w’ays^ indeedp their approach is reminiscent of the elaborate 
anal^'ses of the scholastics. Philosophers since D'eacartes had been 
mainly Intent upon destroying schoUstic distinctions; Mcinong creates 
new distinctions^ pointing to differences where his predecessors had 
insisted upon similarities. 

By 1904, when he wnolt Imesitgatmis mlo ihe Thiofy of Oiftcis 
and Psychology, it had become dear to- Mcinong that although psycho¬ 
logy might be relevant to the work he was undeitakingp his wort was 
not itself * * psychological even on the loosest possible inlcrpietation of 
that not unduly restrictive word. To suppose otherwise was to con- 
fuscp as Brentano had donc^ "content" and "object'. Mcinong came 
to distinguish sharply between content and object With the help of the 
Polish philosopher^ K, Twardov\^kip who in his Toto^ds a Theory of the 
Content ond Object of Fresenfotions (1894) had distinguished three 
distinct elements in a "psychical phenomenon"—^tht mental act, its 
content, and its object. The effect of identifying content and object, 
Meinong considers, is to make it appear that what is before the mind 
(the object) is Bomchow a part (the content) of the apprehension of it. 
But this, he argues, is a quite untenable view. For ^vhat b before the 
mind is most often a physical thing, extended and sohd \ such an object 
cannot ptissibly be a constituent of a mental act. Furthermore, even 
when we are thinking of a non-existent objecL^ the mental act of 

1 An' DbicCf * is deflTVed iS that to^rds which a tncnml act ran be directed. 
Thus on 'object' need net be t mermaitfSH unicorm and The squaie 

mot of tw'o are oil objecta, prraumlnj^ only ^t we can think of [henr. - Accusa¬ 
tive ' ts sDiiueEiniu employed IS an alternative traruilEitian of Meinong^? * Gegen- 
itand'. 


nf that book ii 3 i Mind, IP34- Bertrand Ri^xcirs utidcs in Afi^on' Mcinon^’H 
Theory of Complexes and Ass-iimptiom' (1904) and his rcvicu's nf MeinongV 
wnrki (Afrnd, 1S90, 1903, 19 * 7 ) ihrow much light on RusselPs philosophy and 
some on Meinoni^''*, S« Mso C. Dawes Hicks; "The Phliosophici] Rnearcbs 
of MeinonR*^ (Afind, igaa, lepnnted in Vrittcal Realiim, [930^; A. Miciraells; 

*T 1 ae Conception of Fosaibihty in Meinone^^s Gei^ndstancEitbeafiE' in 

J. N. Findlay: ‘The Influence of Meinong in AUBln-Saxnn Countrpea' 
in Afeinorw Gedcnkiihrift (195 a). None of MeLaang’^s wnrki has been 

tranihited into En^ish^ 
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thinking actually exists, WTiatever is part of its ccnttfii^ therefore, must 
also exist—it follows that a round square, for example, cannot be a 
content, although it can clearly be an object. 

At the same time, Meinong censidera, there must be wmefhmg 
in the act which corresponds to the fact that it is directed towards 
one object rather than another* This * something" is Its content. 
The content is not—unlike Lockers 4 deas^—a picture, perfect or 
imperfect, of the object. Nor is it some kind of * sensation ^ For 
such a picture, or such a sensation, wotild merely be another object. 
We should still need to explain, according to ^Teinong, why the menial 
act is directed towards one * picture" or one "sensation" rather than 
towards some other. The * content*^ indeed, cannot be more specifi¬ 
cally defined than as that quality of a mental act which enables it to 
point to such-and-such an object Meinong admits that it is not easy 
to pick out such 3 ^content'* But he thinka that it can be done: if 
w'e find it diificillt, this is partly because our attention is usually 
directed towards the object lathcr than towards the mental act, and 
partly because we go in search of some particular thing —"the content" 
—instead of recognising that the content is simply an attn'huif of the 
mental act. 

The importance, for McInong, of this distinction between coment 
and object is that it opened the way towards *a oomplelely new philo¬ 
sophical discipline^—the theory of obJectSr—which h not reducible! 
so he aegues, to any of the familiar natural sciences and yxt which is 
none the less empirical, not metaphysicaL Attempts to found a new 
discipline—theory of objects, phenomenology, analysis, logical syntax, 
semandcs^—were to be a feature of tiventicth-century' phlEosopby. The 
reason is not difficult to discover. The rise of the social sciences to an 
independent status had the consequence that philosophers could no 
longer devote their attention to psychology or political theory or 
sociology and call the result "philosophy". On the other side, very 
few philosophers—with striking exceptions Hkc McTaggart^—were 
prepared to affirm that it was their task to construct a supra-empirical 
metaphysics. It looked very much as if phltoaophy might disappear: 
if, as more and more philosophers believed, all knowledge is empirical, 
did it not follow tltat the whole fidd of knowledge ahoutd be divided 
betw^een the various natural sciences P Thus the problem arose of 
discovering a fidd for the exercise of philosophical talents w^hich was 
empirical—and therefore acceptable to non-metaphysiebns—and yet 
which employed the reflective techniques proper to philosophy rather 
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than the laboratory lechniquea of the natural sciences. The 'theory 
of objects" was an attempt to satisfy this neiiv demand. Philoaophy 
was not after aU the descriptive branch of psycholo^'t it had a field of 
its own to conquer—the 'theory of objects*. 

Some objects^ but only some, Meiuong describes as *eKiating'. 
ThuSj for example^ a green leaf exists. Other objects arc said to be 
"real", without existing. TAe difference between red and green, for 
example, is a 'rear difTerencCp but it docs not "exist" in the sense in 
which a icd book and a red leaf both * exist'* Indeed^ no * objects 
of a higher order*—objects which contain a relationship between 
existences—can, Mcinong thinks, properly be said to exist. Nor does 
the number two exist, aithongh it is none the less 'real". AH such 
'real non-cxistenta' Mcinong desenbes as "subsisting*. 

The possibilities, so Meinong argues, arc still not exhausted by this 
division of objects into the existent and the subsktent For some 
objects — a round square for exajnple—neither exist nor subsist ^ they lie 
'outside of beingBut they are still 'objects'- It is our 'preju¬ 
dice in favour of the actual*, Mcinong suggests, which leads us wrongly 
to suppose that all objects must be actual, in the sense in which green 
leaves are actual. Once we abandon this prejudice as unworthy of a 
philosopher, a vast oew' field of inqui ry—the character of and distinctioa 
between objects as such—spreads like a Promked Land before our 
eyes. 

Of distinctions between "objects', one is particularly important: 
the distinction bec^veen those objects which are, and those which are 
not, 'objectives*. (For coovenituoe, I shall call those objects which 
arc not objectives ' mere objects.") A mere object —a golden mountain, 
for example—can exist, or not exist; hut it would be nonsense to say 


^ MeiiwiiiK'* way of descrihinif the fitmiia of theflc abjiecis vatied from lirtK 
fo time (cf^ FindJay, eii.}. For Brttiuino^s conunents, aeo the Appen^co^ 
to Fom der Kiufrifikatwn Md the poatKumoiU »Upp3em£nt on *Tbc ubjccta of 
Thoujfht*_<boih included in the cditioci of the Psycholos^t}. BrcntailO 

there denici that we ever tu^-e before our mind object with the pccuiiij 
propwrty of If we thtfik of a round square, there j* in this case, he 

amya, no ‘object' to be considered, there ia otily the 'thtnkinK mind'. He h 
obliged, therefore, to modiry hia view t^t the act of thinkinjr alu'A>‘s involvet 
a reiatiOH to an object, aince ihia w'ould imply that there must alwayi, m $ome 
aeiiK^ frr an objert. Now he apeaka of the object ai standing m a 'quoai^ 
relation' to the mind. He thereby hopes to bring out the fact thni there need 
be notbing present in lome cubcs- except a mind. But' qvs^[-relationto most 
oJ Brentano's oilip, has looked hke an attempt to have the biil of both worltb 
by at once aRintiing and denying the disdnetkon between ihc mind and ita 
objects; and it involved that Cartesian contrmt brtiveen what has independent 
ejckalenoe snd what nnty exials as the object of a mind which modem 'objective 
iam' hoped to avoiil 
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that it is, or is not, *a fact* or ^the casc\ In contrasE, an objcctiv^e 
—the exiUtme 0/ gi^tden mQunli^, for example—cannot be sensibly 
said to exist (although as an 'object of a Idghcr order* it does 'sub¬ 
sist^) but it cither Ls or b not a fact. 

The nature of an objective, Mclnong considers^ can most easily 
be seen if we think of it as the meaning of a sentence — not what a 
eeatcncc expresses, the mental act out of which it arises, but what it b 
abouE. Now, if we ask: ^What is the sentence "a golden mountain 
does not exist” about?' we shall mosE likely get the answer 'a golden 
mountainh And that answcrj Meinong admits, is a ijuite intelligible 
one. Just because it is intelligible^ w'e are liable to conclude that there 
are only ^mere objects'; that these ore what sentences, as well as 
separate words^ refer to. But then we have not brought out the 
difference, Meinong says, between the phrase 'golden mountains' 
and the sentence 'golden mountains do not exist*; to understand that 
differenoeji we are compelled to recognise that our sentence is about 
tht jfow-eruiCTrt of golden tnonntaim —^^not about golden mountains 
simply—compelled, then* to recognbe "objectives* as distinct from 
'mere objects.' 

The same point might be put differently, by saying that objectives 
are the objects of our judgments^ But this, Meinong points out, would 
not be quite accurate^ For we can concern ourselves with an objective 
without actually judging—we can 'suppose* an objective, think of 
it as existing^ without actually alhmting or denying it, as wc must in 
order to judge. I can "suppose* that Hitler is still alive, think of him 
as being alive, without either aJHrming or denying that be is in fact 
aHve. 'The objective the exhtence of a living Hitler b the same as it 
would be if 1 judged Hitler to be alive, but the mental act b a ^supposaJ * 
not a "judgment*, A ‘supposal* (On Suppcsals^ 1902) lies between 
apprehension and judgment: like a reprcscntatiGii it does not involve 
adinnation or denial, like a j udgment it b directed towards an object!V'e* 

About an objective, thus described, we can go on to ask a vtuiety 
of questions. The main question, Meinong thinks, b whether it is 
"a fact*—w'bat we want to know above all is whether it b ufaet that 
Hitler b alive—but w^e can also ask w^hether it b necessaiy, probable, 
possible and so on. These are properties of the objective, on Memong's 
view+ not of the act of mind which b directed towards it. To say that 
the existence of a living Hiiier b a possibility b to point to a property of 
that objective; it is not merely to say^ for example, that we ' feci doubt¬ 
ful' whether he died. It Ls objectives, too, which are 'true* or 'false*, 
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Truth, however. Mekong miikca secondary to TactuaUty*, 
Truth mvolves. on bis analysis, a double reference, firsts to the factuality 
of the objective, secondly, to the fact that someone has actually aJftrrMd 
the objective to be factual. An objective is factual or non-factual 
whoever afErms or fails to affirm its factuaJity. but it ia trut only when 
it has been affirmed. It is or is not a fact that Hitler is still aiive^ Lndc- 
pendeotly of the question whether anyone has ever judged that he is, 
but to say "it is true" that he Uvea is to affirm that someone has 
carrgctly judged that be is alive. For truths last only as long as the 
human race, whereas facts have no such dependence on humanity. 
A girat many things which philosophers have said about truths (e.g. 
that they are eternal) should really^ according to Mcinong. have been 
said about facts. 

How are we to recognise the factuality of an objective ? Meinong's 
reply is that eertam of our judgments have a peculiar property—that 
of ^evidence': such judgments are directed tow-ards objectives which 
are factSi "Evidence^ It should be obsen.'>cd. is a character of the 
judgment j it has a fanuly resemblance to Descartes' " clarity and 
dLstinctnc&s\ Memong does not mean that objectives are factual 
only when^ in the ordinary sense of that word, we have 'evidence* for 
them. Such ^evidence* would only oonslat of further facts—and 
the question wijuld remain: how did we recognise that th^ are facts? 
This regress can be avoided only if certain of our judgments carry 
their own * evidence* W‘ith therUi 

Enough has now perhaps been said, if not to do justice to the subtlety 
and intricacy of McLnong'^s views, at least to indicate what in them 
particularly attracted the attention of Eritlsh philosophers^ First, 
the objectivity of foctn, of things, of numbers, of umvcrsals, of relations, 
of modal distinctions, has been rigorDusly maintained. None of these 
is a property of the mind which contemplates them or affiims them^ 
But secondly, this objccdviiiy has been preserved at a consideiubk cost 
The Univerae. it would appear, is populated by a variety of entities 
with the most surprising properties^ It includes, for example, the 
fact that golden mountains arc golden and the fact that they are non¬ 
existent, just as much as the fact that men are mortal. Seme of itSr 
ingredietita exist, but many are real without existing and others^ are 
neither real nor existent. Was it possible, philosophers were to ask, 
to reject subjectivism w ithout arriving at these odd, and indeed incred¬ 
ible, consequences? 

On what might be desenbed as the 'normal^ theory of judgment, 
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there are judgmcDts, understood as events in the history of an individgal 
mindj there are the words in which they are ejcpressed, and there is a 
' world" which the judgment cither reflects^ or distorta^ or ties together 
—about this last point the main eootroveisy had turned. But an 
" objective^ is neither a rueDial act, nor a set of words, nor (necessarily) 
a fact. James, to take only one example, immediately protested i 
"Surely truth can't inhabit a third realm/ be wrote in a letter to an 
American colleague, " between realitiea and statements or beliefs. . . . 
I w'bh you w ould forget about this mongrel cur of a supposal, begotten 
upon you by the unspeakable Meinong and his English pals, ^ Mein- 
ong's ' English pals ‘ would reply, as we shall see, that Meluong wag at 
least emphasising tivo important and neglected facts: that a belief 
(w'hat is believed) is not a mental phenomenon, and that (since it can be 
cither true or false) it is also not a ^reality'. But» at the same time* 
they came to be as disturbed as James was about the conception of a 
'third realm*. 

In the phenomenology of Edmund Husserl,^ Brentano^s influence 
is also marked, although diere has been considerable controversy about 
the predse character and importance of that influence* Except during 
his student days, w^hen he worked under Masaiyk and Brentano, 
Germany, not Austria, was hb home and, as we shall see, he eventually 
Tetumed to the Germanic Idealist tradition after a relatively brief, if 
important, flirtation with British empiricism^ It is in Husserrs earlier 
work that Brentano's influence is most conspicuous. Quite certainly* 
as in Meinong's case, his point of departure was Brentano's elevation 
of psychology to the position of the supreme sdence* Hb first import¬ 
ant work Philosophy of Arithm€tk (1S91) was, indeed* an attempt to 
derive the basic concepts of arithmetic, which he closely associated with 
logic, from psychological principles. But he soon abandoned that 
project; the Prolegomena to it Pure Logkj which forms the first volume 
of hb Le^gteui Intestigatims {1900-1)^ b specifleaBy directed against 

^ M. Fnrbcr: Th^ Poundoiion of FhefiOTnentyfogy: Edmund Husserl jpnd the 
Quest for a Rigorous Philosophy (TQ43) and cd. PhiloMOpk^al m Memory 

of Edumnd Husserl (1940); the niirnber of indi the bibli- 

ograpby therein; articles in fP (1939); Bosanqnti"* review of Ideen {Mind, 
1914)^ G, Ri^le, H. Hodgn, H. Acton:' PheiuQnwnoloEy'193^)^ W. R, 
B. Gibbon: 'The Problem of Real and Ideal in the PhtnomcnoIoRy of UuuctI* 
(Mind, 1925); J. McK. Siev.^: 'HutKrl''t PhenomcnolDEy^ UUE, i 9 S 3 ^): 
A. Chandler: *Ptofca&Dr Husscrri Ftogt^mitie of PWlomphicaJ Rcfoim* {PR, 
1917); C. V. SaliiHm: *The StartinfS-Point of Hu»erra PhiJcMophy' {PAS^ 
]9!a9); articles in PPR, from 1940; E. P. Welch: The Philosophy of Edmund 
Hustfrl {1939); the HusMrl munber of Etudes Phitosopldques (1954). 
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* psychologism", undepstood as an attempt to rest logical and aritli- 
metical conclusions upon psychological premises.^ 

Mill, In paiticulaTj is now the viliatn of the piece; it U his psycho¬ 
logical approach to logic which Husserl especially attacks.* In his 
ExaTTimation of Sir Wilimm llamiltoFCs PAiYo^op% Mill had written 
of logic that 'as far as it is a science at all, its theoretic grounds are 
wholly borrowed from psychology*. Husserl objects—borrowing an 
argument which Kant had already, in the Critigur of Pure Reason, 
directed against the * psychologism’ of his own time—that psycho¬ 
logical laws arc no more than inductive generalisations, subject therefore 
to correction m the light of further experience, whereas logical and 
mathematical principles art 'necessary—they msisi be tru<^and 
therefore cannot be * grounded* upon inductively derived premises. 

Husserl's determination to prtser^^e the ncccssit^^ of the law's of 
logic—and of the fundamental mathematical principles whidi, he 
thinks, derive from them — led him to attempt the construction of a 
pure logic, entirely free from merely empirical, psychological, premises 
and thereby secured against aU risk of error. Such a project had 

1 This fc^Bctjon, so far as mathematics is concerned^ vfis ujldoubledly 
jested by crilicaJ review in ZeiLteknft fur Phihsopfdt jmd phii, Kritik 

{[ gl^). AccorSinR to Ferber, WitlUm JamH dw helped Husserl v> e nwidpate 
bimself frcm ^ psycholi>ri*nt THc reference is pre&umably to J&mca's chapter 
Od * Necessary TiUth^'' in TAc Principtet of Pty^hot^y whe re Jamca 
igsimt Miil and Spencer, that logic and mathcnfmirici have aa their subject 
matter" idea] and inward relations amonRst the objects of our thought Hus^ri 

also refer* freely to Naterp^e ciidcism of psycbD]og]sm aa cjrpnesacd in an article 
on "The Objccti^'e and Sub^cri™ Foundation^ of Knowledge^ (PMlasopkische 
Mcnaijhtftty ilSy). For Natorp** relation to Huaseti, tee nrspedatty Farber, 
cp. cii. 

■ In Germany, ^ pHychoIogi^m * it parttcdarly asaociated with the name of 
J. F. Friet who, in fluch wor^ os Nme KWiifc der Vi^munft (iSoyh had worked 
out a vaHcty of neo- K,nntianbni in wbich * Kritik ", conslclcred aa- the nveihed of 
discosTring which propositionB. are neccsBary—although not of "juatifylnR' that 
neocsB] typ which by its nature, he thmka , needs no Justi.hcatlotii — u depicted a* 
a variety of cmpincaJ p*ychelog>'. work wss revi^-ed at the begiiming 

of the preacnl century by the *neo-Friesian" ^hoql, under the Jeaderehip of 
Leonard Nclron. (See the English traoBtation of e^racts from Nelson’s 
worlu, published as Soirniic Melhod and Critiiol Philosophy, Nelson 

replied to HusaerFB attack OH " psycholo^iii" in his On the it^eallea ptobUm of 
He argues that while w^ carmoi deduce necessary proposi¬ 
tions from the propodtiona of pfychojciRy, it U only by means of paycholoeical 
intesti Ration that we chu discover (or zrncorer) what they are, since many of 
thenn ordinarily lie hidden from us as "dark cognitiemB". Brentano was a]sn 
unconvi^d by HusserFt arjmments aRtimt ^Psychologism'. "As loon as he 
hears this neoloRiam," he wrote, "more than one philosopher now crosses 

himsetf, Bft if these sounds contained the devil in peraoru’ Ifby ^psycholDgism ’ 
was rTK-anc " subject! vtim’p Brentano was prepared to participate in the new 
exortijm. But he still Insisted that "knowledge ia judgment and judpneni 
belongs to the realm of mir^". (See his essay on "l^ychalDgism\ in the 
eleventh appendiXj, J 9 11 j, of his PIy£hi}losif^') 
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already been embarked upon by the * aymbolJc logicians' i Husserl was 
a mathematidm by trainiog and might have been expected to co¬ 
operate with them- But in fact he is severely critical of the new formal 
logic, as exhibited in the writings, of sa)% Schroder. That sort of 
logic, he maintains, w-orts with concepts which it never examines! it is 
insuffidently 'critical^ In a Kantian sense—it does not examine the 
* grounds' of its own operations. At best, it can provide us with a 
partlciilar calculus, a particular method of soUing a particular kind of 
problem^ but a pure logic must go further than this: it must be a th&oiy 
of every potsibk calculus, every pm$thle type of reasoning. Thus, if 
Husserl rejected Mill's attempt to 'ground* logic in psychology, it 
WTis not in order to conclude that logic is a self-sufficient system whose 
sole 'ground* lies in mtemal consistency. 

IvOtie's conception of logic was mneh more to hia taste. As Lotse 
conceived it, logic lays down an ideal of thought, to which every 
inquiry in some measure approximates. Similarly, Husserl definca 
pure logic as ' the sciendhc system of id^ theories which arc grounded 
purely... in the fundamental concepts which arc the common province 
of all sciences, because they determine in the most general manner what 
makes a science a Just faecauae it ia concerned with concepts 

common to all adence—involved in every employment of Reason— 
logic can be idetLtificd neither with calculation, in the manner of sym¬ 
bolic logicians, nor with a descriptioa of the procedures of empirical 
science, in the manner of ' inductive* logicians. Symbolic and induc¬ 
tive logic, he admits, con be of value in their own particular sphere— 
and So can the psychological study of thinking processes—but they 
cannot be logic proper, as Husserl conceives it, because they lack the 
requbite certainty and gcncnilit>\ 

The construction of a genuinely ""pure' logic demands, he argues^ 
the use of the * phenomenological^ method. At first, Husserl some¬ 
times characterised phenomenology as * descriptive psychology^; 
that be should think such a phrase appropriate brings out the historical 
lint betW'ccn Husserl and Brentano. But there is a vital difference, 
Husserl from the beginning insists, between hia and Brentano’s 
descriptive psychology^ For Brentano, as we saw, descriptive 
psychology—nominally at least—is an empirical inquiry; flusscri's 
phenomenology, on the other hand, neither adopts the standpoint nor 
cmplo)^ the methods of the natural sciences^ because it is not possible 
from that standpoint or by those methods to arrive at a purg theory, a 
theory which will be independent of contingent empirical facts. 
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Of course^ the possibility of such a pure, non-empirical, theory is 
in itself subject to challenge* It was rejected by those 'bistoridsts* 
tvho argued that a * truth' vs no more dim what at a given epoch 
men are willing to bdieve. And Husserl’s ProUg^^mena to Logtc 
therefore contains a lively criticism of ’htstoridsm" or ‘cnlEunil 
reladviamV Like Plato in the T/uofteim^ Husserl argues that tbe 
’relativists' presume the existence of absolute truths in the very act of 
denying that they exist; even to put fonvard their own theory the 
relativists have to treat it, and the evidence for it, as absolutely tnie*^ 

The empiridstSp on different grounds* had also attacked the idea of 
a pure logic, and Husserl’s reply to their objections takes us to the 
heart of his theory. On tbe traditional empiricist view, we are directly 
acquainted only with * particular existences"; any genetal theory muat 
be constructed by generalisation out of them if it is to bear any rekdon 
whatsoever to the facta of experience. A non'cmpirical theory, then* 
could be nothing but a fabrication, Husserl, however, rejects what he 
regards as the 'mere presumption" that are directly aware only of 
^particulars^ *Thc truth is*" so he summarised hb view in bis 
ideas for a pun Fhenmrnotogy md phenomtnohgical Philosophy 
'that everyone sees ideas, essencesand sees them, so to apeak, 
continuously; they work with them when they think and they also 
pass judgments about them. Bu^ from their theoretical ^ ■ standpoint 
people explain them away." 

1 -lc illustrates this thesis by an CAamination of Humeb Treatise. 
When Hume b classifying * mental acts"—perccivuig* remembering, 
imagining and the like—he makes no reference, Husserl says, to the 
existence or non-existence of particular natural objects, except by 
way of illustradon. He describes perceiving* for example, as 'having 
an impression’, not as ^observing such-and-such properties of pliysical 
objects'* Thus, in the Erst place, Hume shows how it b possible to 
proceed in a manner ’absolutely independent of the conclualons of 
every natural science*. He simply draw^ attention to the essence, the 
real nature, of an act of perception; no experiment* no ph^'sical observTi- 
don, could have the least relevance to hb procedure whether by way of 
supporting or of undermining it, Hume might reply that this b 

^ efr Jehu Wi]d; ’Hltswrl's Critique of F^vchclogisiilits HislOric RoOla 
ttftd Ooiiteinparary Rek^-anoe ^ in Fhdosopkiad Etioyi ih Memory ef Edmund 
Hmserl (cd. Farbcr) far A fuller iccount of Hu^v^rri acRument*, which ore 
subtle and divem* and a more detailed companion with Plato. Wild h the 
ka^T of P cemtemporBiy' ^up of Anwriean 'BeaLixti* who folJcw Huaacrl in 
nyuntaininR the reality of 'cuenCEfl*^ or 'lIm-re^9aj4^ Sm {ed. Wild): The 
^runr Reaion 
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only to sdy that he is a psyciiolDgistj not a physictst. But if we look 
at His procedure, Husserl points out, wc notice diat he does oot» In the 
manner of an empirical psychologist, examine case-histories or refer to 
comparative obsers'ations. Nor, Husserl ai^es, does Hume ever 
engage in ^ introspection V in the sense in which an empirical psy¬ 
chologist might introspect, Bor when Hume examines his own mind 
he is not looking for evidence with which to test an cmpiriciil generalisa¬ 
tion, nor is it his object to describe in detail a particular specimen of a 
mental act* His object is to 'intuit the essence* of an act of percep¬ 
tion- no more and no less. To do this, Husserl h quite prepared to 
admit, Hume has to consider some particular act of perception, but the 
particularity of that act has no relevance to his conclusions—his concern 
IS solely with the " esence' which that act exhihita.^ 

If, then, Hume were right In his general metaphysical preaumption 
that all our experience is of particulars, his ovm procedure in the 
Tnatistt so Husserl argues, would be unintethgible, Hume is so 
blinded by his own presuppositions that he does not see the implications 
of w-hat he is doing; he suffers from the delusion that he U an empirical 
psy^choiogistj when in fact he is engaged in a ' pure* phenomenological 
analysis of the mind, intuiting directly the essence of the various mental 
acts* Similarly, according to Husserl, ™ly ^ sclf-infiicted blindnss 
prevents philosophers from realising that every time they examine 
numbers they are taking a general concept, not a 'generalisation from 
experience', as their subject-matter; and, sgaint that so everyday an 
experience as the recognition that, for example, two objccia arc both 
red carries with it the intuition of a general property* an ' essence^ 
Any philosophy which is worthy of the name, Husserl conclude^ must 
shake itself free from aU metaphpical presuppositions: it must investi¬ 
gate whal actually confronts it, not allowing any metaphysical fantasy 
to distract it from its direct analysis of 'essences* or "general struc¬ 
tures', And to proceed thus, on Husserrs first undcistandbg of the 
term, is to be 'phenomenological** 

HusserPa Logkal then, are meant to exemplify a 

strictly presuppositionless, wholly scientific, phenomenologi^^ approach 
to philosophical questions—which just because it Is strict is logically 

PhilosopHy 

*Tbcy firat appeared in l^Of, but Hussrrl partly rawnsT* them in 1913 
to bring them mto greater accurdance with his lawr viewai aubtequent lUiprM- 
tioca fpUaw the 1913 text, 
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prior tOp and must not imitate, the iiRtumL sciences. These investiga- 
ClonSp in Breniano's manner, are extremely minute in manner, rich in 
distinctionsi indeedp in philosophical style as well as in their choice of 
topic and, in part, in doctrine, they smiicipate much that was to be 
typical of twenticth-century British philosophy. To summarise their 
content is impossible: 3 brief refereiice to the first Investigation, 
'Experience and Meaning*—the others are on ^Oniversals and 
Abstraction*, ^The Analysis of Whole and Fart** -The Idea of a 
Pure Grammar*^ and 'Experience and Comenl*—will have to 
ser^'e as an illustration of Hnsserrs interests and methotls of 
approach^ 

As usual* his initial object is to demonstrate that empiridsm is 
untenable. He distinguishes two different aspects of a statement; 
the statement as an event In the life of a pardcubr person, and the 
statement as what the person meam. Now* k is clearly possible for t^vo 
persons to make the same statement^ in the sense of meaning the same 
thing, even although* considered as a paiticular event, every statement 
is a unique combination of a certain intonation* a certain loudness, a 
certain cmpltasis, a certain method of pronunciation. Can the empiri¬ 
cist explain, Husserl asks, hotv two Statements can be identical in 
meaning? On his general nominalist principles the empiricist wuuld 
have to reply, Husserl suggests, that the identity of meaning consists in 
the fact that the two statements are in same respect simiiar^ But if we 
look for similarities, Husserl objects, all we can discover is similarity in 
intonation, emphasis and the like, Le- a stmilarity between the statements 
considered as particular esents. We shall never by any sort of point- 
by-point comparison of such utterances arrive at the meaning which 
unites them, as distinct from a resemblance in their manner of utterance. 
It takes 'direct Insight*, Husserl concludes, to grasp the meaning of a 
statement. And it follows that meaning is someihing of which the 
empiricist, with his rejection of any avenue to knowledge except the 
comparison of particular experiences^ can never give any account. 
Yet meaning is fundamental to science* Empiricism breaks down, 
therefore, at a crucial point. {This was a conclusion which more than 
one of Husserrs successors was to contest: ^logical posidvism*, in 
particular, w^as an attempt to reply to this sort of critique of empiricism 
by developing an empiricaJ theory of meaning.) 

From his analysis of meaning, Husserl makes his way to the con- 

This may hnve hud some Infliienct on Wirteuistcin; at baat thr idea of a 
' Jogical ffFimnuii* i» proiniru:t;ii in it. 
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elusion he purdcularty wbtefl to sustain: that logic must rest on 
' insight ^ not, as psychologUm uiaintams, <m empirical generabsadona. 
For logic, he maintaiua, is interested in acatjcmcnts as meamng^ not in 
individual uiterancea- In other Wiridait it is a theory of what B. 
Bolzano^ had called the 'ptoposition*—^understood as that which 
unites those various statements or judgments which we recognise as 
^having the same meaning^ We may be tempted to ask Husserl: 

* Where docs this proposition exists Is it in the imud or has it a 
place in the external w'orldP This question, he would replyi ^has 
no sense"—^like the paiaHcl quesdou ^where is redness?' Proposi¬ 
tions and univcrsals are not entities^ not things that exist here or there: 
they are the unity^ or essence, of a set of enddes—redness of red things, 
propositions of statements. The fact remains, he considers, that we 
have direct experience of them, an experience, moreover, which contains 
in itself a peculiar sclf-cvidcnce.^ lo the intuition of such essences, we 
attain a certainty w^hieh lies far beyond the reach of any empirical 
science, with its highly fallible ‘generalisadons from experience'; thus 
we can understand the necessity of pure logic, which consists wholly 
in the elucidadon of the basic essences—those w'hich are involv'ed in 
every form of inquiry. 

The Logkal Ifwesttgatioris^^d particularly the Prolegomena to 

^ B. Bolsino, a priest who lectured on the philosophy of at Prague 

until he wa^ dkmi^d in i3i9 on political gTOimdi l^t whose most it^portint 
work 19 in logic and thr philosophy of nuthcmflli-Ol, I* best in Engma 

for his TAe Parado^fE 0/ ikt (pcMthumOUsly published, to which 

Russell M^Tral time* rtftfn m The Princifd^ of ^ 

account of the contributions to Ioeic contained in hia IJ" mererrAa/fj/we vt^ 37 i 
that Hu^t^c rl pimises Boliano as * me best of logidani *. In that book Bolano 
set up the disditctlV Hus&rrliiiJi idell of a * pyre io^C" free from fl]t ^ycholojpcal 
prtsuppositiema, he maintainSi ifl the theo^ of propositio ns— ft pro¬ 

position beitiif dcEned OS * ftiiy Btatement that sonnething is or is not, irrespecu vo 
of whether it be true or falie, wiaa ever formnlaied in worda, or ever cntciM 
finybc^y’B mind as a tbjauRht'+ Thus a propcwiiion » ncii^r ' wor« 

nor B tlHTught; and logic ia ccriainly not, aa had been tradiuonally aupposen, 
a ^idence of thought \ The proposition cadfcla indcpcn^ntly of Bta^rttentss 
at the sacne time it is what ttawmenta inean. It bears a fa^iy reaemDiance to 
what Meinong wns to cail bii 'nbjeetive*. See the Histone^ IntrodiK^ion to 
the English transiation (i^so) of The Porodoxei cf ihe lifgmtf; H. fL Snrun: 
'Bolzano's Logic' {PP, 1 ^>J V. Bar-HiHr]: 'Bolsmo's IVopnsitiarmJ Logic 
{Arch.Math. Leg.* 19SI) and *Bolznno'a Definition of AjialyUc Pruposit^ns 
iAIcfhcihs, iosq)- On iXuwrl and Bolzano see Farber, op. at and Fcla: 
'Bolzane und Husserl' {Philoi. Jahrbttch der G^rr^Mgetelhchafty I9z6)k 

* For Fcurvationa and complioitjons see H. Splegelbcrg: ^ Pheiyrnienology 
of Dimi E^Hdence' {PPR, 1941)- Compfin: Meinong'a/evidenK and Bren- 
bmo't ■ pe rte pdon The conneiion vAih the Plflioiuc-CartKian tmoinon, 
which distinguishes between ^essence * and ^eadaiente", will be obvia^. More 
rccscntly, Lcit^e in his Lc^iV had defended the conception of an immediii^ 
cerminty which, whether called intuition or by some other name, imist be 
admiued to cxiat'. 
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have been * Husserl" to most Anglo-Saxon philosophers. 
Relatively few British philosophers^ although many more in Germanyp 
an active group in the United States, and a somewhat surprising number 
of South AmericanSp liave been prepared to follow him through the 
darker waj's that followed^ 

And yet Hu&serL thought that the point of siew adopted in the 
Logical Invetligaiions was inherently unstable^ When that woik first 
appeared the comment of neo-Kantkns like Natorp (in Kant Stiuiiin, 
iQOt) was that Husserl had left quite obscure the status of the ordinaiy 
world and its relation to "essences"; and tliet to clarify it, he would be 
forced back Into something Like a Kantian metaphysics. Husserl 
came to agree with this judgment, but for "metaphysics" he hoped to 
substitute the new^ discipline of "transcendental phenomenology"— 
Va universal philosophy, which can supply an organon for themethodU 
cal revision of all the sciences as he described it in his article on 
phenomenology in the Encyclopedia Britajinica (fourteenth edition, 
1939). 

The Logical lavatigatiom were In fact too empirical in lone for 
HusserVs taste; he had not yet satisfied, he came to think, the ideal of a 
pure philosophy. It was necessary^ in order to complete his task, to 
pass quite beyond the Humean method he had bo far employed. 
Although he had rejected the empiricist doctrine that universols, or 
"essences\ are generalisations from experience, his philosophy was 
still ‘ empirical", he thought, in the sense that he simply took experience 
as it came and tried to describe the genera] logical features he found 
within it. What he now wanted to do was to justify his method of 
procedure, by showing that to take things as they * appear to conscious¬ 
ness" IS to see them as they certainly are. In the tradition of German 
Idealism he was in search of the Absolute, of something, i^lf beyond 
all criticism, on which all knowledge can rest. 

He turned for help to Descartes, and particularly to the Cartesian 
'method of doubtIn his Afediiatiatis^ Descartes set out to doubt 
whatever could conceivably be doubted^ In order to arrive at that 
which lies beyond all risk of doubt. J lusserrs " method of bracketing" 
first systematically employed in the Ideas (191;^) — followed the same 
pattern. He begins by "bracketing" the actuoJ world, not actually 
doubting its existence but "suspending his judgment" about it, in 
the Cartesian manner. By caking that step, he automatically Buspends 
his judgment, also, about every science of natural objects—psychology 
^ See J. S. Fulton : ' The CattesiBwm of Phrnunvrnolog^*' t^o)- 
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and sociology^ because they consider man as a natural object, ad well aa 
pby^cs and chemistry* 

So extensive a ^bockedng^ we might object, leaves nothing 
behind* If this were so, natural science would be * absolute \ Its 
falsity would be imthinkable, and therefore its doctrines would need 
no 'ground*, no support from anything more certain* 

But in fact* Husserl argues* ^consciousness in Itself has a being 
of its own w'hlch in Its absolute uniqueness of rtatuic remains unaffected 
by the phenomenological disconnexion'. He presumes^ that la as 
Descartes did—that there is something called * consciousness* which 
could exist even if nothing else existedt and which is not a 'natural 
object*, since it forms no part of the aubjcct matter of any empirical 
science^ t^ot many contemporary British philosophers would be 
prepared to accept this ^ew" that Is sufficient reason, in their eyes, for 
rejecting the w^hole programme of' transcendental phenomenology* 

The existence of consciousness remains unaffected, Husserl further 
argues^ even If we ' suspend our judgment* about the deductive 
sciences of logic and Eoathemaucs ^ well as the biducdve physical 
sdencea. Were there no mathematical or Logical science, there would 
still be consciousness. We have now suspended out judgment shout 
every 'transcendent* act of consciousness, every act which has an 
object independent of itself, but we are still left with * immanent' 
acts, which contain their objects within themselves. The prcsumptioii 
here, of courac, is again the Caitesian onet that there are acts of con-^ 
sdousness which have as their object something which is itself a 
*mode of consciousness'—acta, therefore, which would stih exist even 
if everything except conaciouaness were wiped out^and that the 
existence of such acts is the primary certainty* W'c cannot w ithout self- 
contradiction, the argument runs, ^think away* our consciousnessi 
whereas we can ^ think away* any object which is independeriit of the 
act of thinking. In Husserrs language, we can ^suspend our judg¬ 
ment^ about the truths of arithmedc, but we cannot suspend our 
judgment* about whether we art capable of judging. 

The ptocos of 'bracketing', Husserl concludes, leads us to the 
existence of consciousness aa the one ' Absolute'-^tbe one thing that 
mmi exist, that cannot be thought away. From that Absolute we can 
move back, but from a novel point of view, to the ^vorld of objectSi 
Wc approach them now from the standpoint of a transcendental 
phenomenology*, considering them as they 'declare thenuelves to 
Consciousness*, and not taking for granted the conclusions of natural 
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science, fot which an object Is something entirely independent of 
consciousness. By that means, by considering objects only in their 
dependence upon the Absolute — * consciousness ' — wt prcsen'c the 
purity and the certainty of our inquiry. We proceed without presnp 
positions, we accept only what cannot be thought away. 

Thus, for example, a phcnomenolog)' of time, as Husserl under- 
Stands it, is concerned with IrOTe as it appettn to canseioa$ut$j i it restricts 
itself to what is there 'pycn’—to such 'undeniable' facts, for ex¬ 
ample, as that a melody appears to consciousness as a succession— 


and it does not in the least presume the truth of the temporal judgments 
of science. Such a phenomenology seeks to descrihe the 'structure' 
of the time that thus 'appears': to discover what 'constitutes' time, 
what an appearance must be to be temporaL It issues in laws such as 
'temporal order is a two-dimensional mlinite series', 'temporal 
relations arc asjTOmetrical*—in short, laws which detail general 
properties which must belong to every temporal experience. Simllaily 
a phenomenology of society will be an attempt to analyse riie structure 
of any potsiiU social experience. There is a striking rtocmblance, 
indeed, between transcendental phenomenology and Kant’s attempt to 
lay down the ‘conditions of experience'. Husserl, however, is con¬ 
cerned not only with the 'structure' of natural science, as Kant was, 
but with what constitutes any type of ‘ deliverance to consciousness'. 

In the later sections of his Ideas and in his subset^uent writings 
Husserl sets out to explain in more detail the nature of transcendental 
phenomenology, to defend it against its critics, and to work out specific 
phenomenological analyse®. Many disciples, with varying degrees of 
independence, have followed in his footsteps, first of all, in Germany, 
In the Annual Chronicle of Philosophy and Phenommohsical Research 
{the JahTbuek) and later in the American Phitoiopdty and P/i«kwb«io- 
kg^al Research (1940- ).‘ Id particular, they have so far accepted 
Husserl's teachings as to seek after the ‘constituticn’, the essential 
structure, of mind, society, religioo, nature and the like. But a 
multitude of critics, many of them w'arm admirers of his earlier work, 
have complained that in his kter wTitinp Kussert has reverted to 
Idealism, completely abandoning that emphasis on objectivity which 
was w nouble a feature of the Loikal Imiestigations, In such books as 
M infiiienre ineJude, in G«mwn, 
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hiA M^dituildra CtirlMmnes Husserl has defended himsdf 

agaiiist the oft-rqitatcd ch^rgt that his philosophy ends in solipsism; 
his starting-point, he says^ is eonsciousnm in general, not the con- 
sciausness of any particular individual. But he is more than ready to 
admit his allegiance tn the tradltiori of Gcnnan Objective Idealism—his 
work, he says, puts Idealism on a scientific basis for the first time. 

Thus, in Germany, Brentano's emphasis on the obicct stimulated 
two very different lines of thought. Meinong pressed objectivity 
hard, and ended with a Universe which is certainly objectivE but 
very strangely constituted; Husserl^ in his attempt to establish a really 
secure presuppositionicss foundation for an objective logic, finally 
made his way back to rdcaUsm. 

In England, meanwhile, one of the first to respond to Brentano's 
work w^as G. K Stont,^ Stout was a Cambridge man, a pupil of Henry 
Sidgwick and James Ward, Sidgwlck,* an influential teacher, is best 
kaowm for hts work in mDral and political philosophy. He wrote 
little on pure philosophy—and that tittle^ included in the prasthumous 
Phihsophy^ its Scope and Rotations and Lectures on ^//e Phticsopfty 

of Kant and other PMosopiacai Lectures and Ess^^i (i^S) Dot of the 
first importance. But two general features of his w’ork are intertsting: 
his lively criticism of "historicismi* and bis defence of commonaensej 
which led him to stand out firmly against nLnetcenth-century Ideaibm. 
Stout, as we shall sec later, Avas more sympathetically inclined towards 
Idealism—an Idealism, all the same, which had to be erected on a 
oommonsensical foundation^ The appeal to ^commonsensc*'^ indeed, 
came to he as noteworthy a feature of the Cambridge, as it had been 
of the Scottish, philosophers. It was this side of Breotano^s philosophy 
which attracted Stout. 

lit defined his relation to Brentano in bis P^cholo^ 

(1S96), There he accepted Brentano’s definition of ‘attimdes of 
consciousness"—Stout nustnistcd the phrase 'mental acts" and 
explicitly denied that there ts a distinct "cognitive act"—as different 
modes in which * a consciousness refers to an object '* But he went 
on to differentiate, in a way which partly anticipates Twnrdowaki’s 

^ See the MecrLo!i^ by C- A. Mace 1^4^); C. D. Broad (AIijhI, 1^45)^ 

R. Knight (Bt. frU. Ed. FiycL, 1946}; J. Pasmore (in Seoul's God and Nature^, 
*352). 

* See the M<tm£r by A. S, and E. M, S. (1406); h Bryce ■ ' Hcnty Sid(rwick^ 
in Siudits in Ctmtemporafy Bio^aptty (190:^) j L- Sttphen: ' Hepry Sidf^ick 
{Mind, i^cj) and in C/D. Emad; Sidgwick" in EthiCt attd 
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distinction of‘cont cm* from * object V between the* thought reference' 
of an attitude of consciQtisness (the "object*) which is, he sayg^ "not 
a presciiE modiiication of the individual consciousness' and that modj- 
hcation of consciousness (he caUed it a 'representation') 'which 
defines and determines the direction of thaiight to this or that particnJar 
object'. 

This distinction between the 'object of thogght' to which an 
attitude of consciousness refers and the 'representation' f/irr?L^/x 
which it refers, remained with Stout throughout hia long philosophical 
development, The re were, however, many changes In det^. Some of 
these changes consisted in tcrrumological fluctuations—neither "repre- 
sentadon' nor 'ideas' nor 'content* satisfied him as names for what 
is immediately present to consciousness. Othem were of greater 
consequence; not only the name but also the status of * representa¬ 
tions' caused him difficulty. 

At first, Stout's 'representation" was something very like Locke's 
*idea—as Mcinong^s 'content' was not. Obviously, this meant 
that Stout had somehow to overcome the classical difficulties of a 
theory of representation; he had to show how, if what immediately 
confronts us Is always a representation, we can ever pass beyond the 
representation, to what it represents^ Stout wanted to discrimiiiatei 
al^ough he accepted the cidstence of representations he did not, he 
said, put forw’ard a repineseniadv^e theory of perception* For In 
thought, he maintained, wc have access to object ttseif, even although 
that access has to be 'mediated^ by the representation- 'From the 
outset/ he wrote in 'Things and Sensations' (1905), 'them am 
features of otir immediate experience which perpetually point beyond 
themselves to actual existence, other than our ovm or any immediate 
experiences of ours.' The facts of the case, he thought, were indisput¬ 
able. Memory was one case he particularly liked to emphasise: when 
we rernenibcr, he said, what vre remember something past, but the 
reinemhcring nonetheless lakes place in the present and demands a 
pFoent representation. This representation Is not ir^i we remember— 
just because k Is present. Equally, the past cannot be what wc now 
have before us; thus, to give any account of rnemoiyv we have to refer 


^ S« Ws - feme FunWma! Points m the Theory Knowledge' fioil), 
repnnied m th /'MwpAv and Fiyffyidi^ {19^0} in which hr cJsinis itp 

^ h. not puWi*h iLxi^ TWow. 

■ki 4 ^jcle sppenred (m 15^54^ Pindfay in his Meimng'i Tlt^ry of Otnecu 
drswi i tttuion to miporwnt points of difference between Meinooff End Stout, 
npcctally on the nsnire of •cxmte&t'- ' 
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both to rcprqscntatian and to object. SimUarly, in sensory percepuon 
the small silvery disc wg have tmmedbEidy before our laind k not the 
moon, which k iisdf neither small, nor silvery, nor a disc, and yet only 
through such a representation can the moon ever be an object to us. 
The difficulty lics^ not in pointing to the dlffercocc between representa¬ 
tions and objects, but in giving an account of the status of representa- 
tiQES—their place in the world—and In indicating the precise manner in 
which they * point* to objects. 

Originally, as wc said, Stout accepted the traditional post-Cartesian 
VIEW that a representation is a ^modiheation of consciousness’; In 
some dJ-ddined sense, it is a * part of the mind*. There are obviously 
great difficulties, which Berkeley had emphasised, in maintaining that 
such a 'modification of consdousness' can point to the existence of 
something which Is not a modification of consetousness^ which is 
indeed entirely different in nature from consciousness—a material 
object Theac diificulries Stout at first thought he cotdd ovctcome by 
taMng over from such wtiicfs as Leibniz and Lotze, as his master 
Ward did, the doctrine that there is no sharp contrast between mind 
and matter^ since what we call 'material objects* are minds in dJsguIsCi 
In that way* the diversity in nature between representation and object 
would vanish. But he came to reject this Leibnizsan metaphysics, 
and with it the description of representations as "modifications of 
consdousnesa^; he came to hold that representations {rechristened 
^sensa*) arc material, although not physical—by which he meant that 
although they are not mentalt they are equally not 'physical objects' 
in the Sense in which such objects form the subjeet-ntactef of physics. 
Only on this view, he argued in MinJ and under¬ 

stand the way In which our sensa point to the existence of physical 
objects without being phy'sical objects; both sensa and physical objects 
are ^of a piece'^ in so far as they are both material. We have no 
longer to suppose that a 'mental modification* can stand to us for 
something quite disparate in nature. 

The question still remains how the sense-datum can point to some¬ 
thing which, if not different in nature, still lies beyood itsclL Stout's 
answer leads hirn, in various ways, into that Idealist metaphysics which 
WE shall discuss in a later chapter. One suggestion'—and in one form 
or another he always maintained this^—is that the sensum is *by 
nature^ fragmeiilaTy and incomplete; wc we bound to take it as belong¬ 
ing to a wider whole, if wc are to understand it at alL A senaurUp as 
he also expresses the matter, raisea questions which it cannot answer; 
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to answer thenip we must think of it in its relation to a pLj-sical object. 
This position is most fully worked out in md (posttiumous^ 

1952) and ^Distributive Unity as a Categjory - {AJP, 19+7). At other 
times—In Mind ojid flatter, for example—the stress is pragmatics we 
cannot manage our Hves^ he argues, with sensa alone: to make ' practical 
adjustnuents' lo our experience^ we have to regard ' sensa ^ as pointing 
to things. But these are details^ he is mainJy concerned to insist that 
what the sensum points to is continuous with^ not completely other 
thanp the sensum. 

To relate sense-datum and object he introduces that conception 
of a 'complex' or Mistributive' unity^ which plan's ao considerable 
a Idle in his metaphj^sics. Take the case of our perception of a yellow 
object. Then, so Stout argues in ' Some Fundamental Points in the 
Theory of Knowledge \ it would be absurd to assert that in such a 
Case as this there arc two yellows—the yellow of the 'presentation" 
and the yellow^ of the object. Bui, equally, the 'presentation-yelJow' 
cannot be identifal with the yellow of the object; the multipLicity of 
yellows experienced by different persons at difFercnt times cannot 
possibly be C 3 €h of them, the yellow^ of the object. The only remaining 
possibility^ Stout argues, is that the various yellows of these multiple 
presentatioDs together make up a unity, of which each can be regarded 
as a phase as that yellow under such-and-such conditional The 
complex unity of these various presentations, then, ia what we call 
*the yellow of the object^ Thus Stout hopes to maintain the contraac 
betv^cen representations"—or sensa—and * objects* without falling 
into the dillicultics of a repr^ntadve theory of perception. 

As there was a development in his view about the character of 
presentatioris, so equally there was a development in his view about the 
objectmty of presentations, and with that, the objectivity of objects of 
the mind in general. At first, he was quite prepared to admit the 
existence of what he called * being for thought". ^Ilie paper he 
contributed to Personal Idealism under the title ^ Error" is typical of 
his earlier position^ There, he certacniy insists that error is always 
about lomethtttg and so far refers to reality. But he still maintains that 
error consists in confusing what he calls ^mere appearance* with 
reality, and mere appearances", he saj^s, although not a quality of the 
mind to which they appear, yet ^have no being independently of the 
physical process bj which they come to be presented to the individual 
consciousness . If, for example, we mistakenly suppose a straight 
stick to be crooked we arc confusing a 'mere appearance^ of crooked^ 
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wjd^ a characteriMic of a real ohjecL That ^reai appeaiaiice' ia not 
a property of our appiohriLdiDg ndnd—oux mind is not itself crooked; 
at the eame time it exists only as dependent upon our mental processes* 

In his ' Rea] Being and Being for Thought' (FAS, 1910, reprinted 
in Studia) "being for thought' is rejected. On the face of it* oothing 
can be constituted^ Stout argues, by its relation to something else; to 
he related, to a mind or anything elscp an object must have ‘a distinct 
being of its cv,-u\ But the fact of error leads us to question this 
general logical principle. We imagine that in this case* at least, some¬ 
thing exists—false appearance—which has being only in relation to 
nur mind. Such a suppositioot Stout now argues, docs not in fact 
solve the problem of error; for we can go on to asfc how we can wrongly 
beheve that something w hich has being only for thought has real being. 
What happens when we judge^ he argues, is that wc select from one or 
the other of the alternative properties a thbg rfdghi have the one we 
think it actually has. Abstractly considered, a stick might be straight or 
crooked—these arc 'alternatives" for it Whm w^c judge it, rightly 
or wrongly, to be crooked we assign to it one of these alternative 
properties. Thus, he maintains, the question whether there is "being 
for thought" comes down to thisi arc alternative possibilities no more 
than ^creatures of the tiodcrstandlog"^ If they arc* w^e skaU have to 
say that all judgment, true or false, consists in sclceting betw'cen such 
mind-dependent objects; if they are not, as Stout himself argues, we 
can give an account of error without supposing the existence of the 
mind-depende nt+ 

In affirming the reality of possibilities. Stout sets himself against 
BradJey,*^ 'How in the world,' Bradley wrote in his Logic, 'can a 
fact exist as that strange ambiguity b or c} Wc shall hardly find the 
flcsh-or-blood alternative which answers to our Bradley's 

objection would be unanswerable. Stout ia prepared to admit, if ' there 
were no kind of real being except paitioular existence". But he appeals 
to Meioong: there are kinds of being which are not particular entitle#— 
to presume otherwise is to fall victim to the vulgar prejudice in favour of 
the actual, Universals must be real, he ai^cs^ since otherwise there 
would be no unity in the world; and for universals to be real, possibilities 
must also be real, since ^ man ^ for example, refers not only to particular 
men who have existed but to anyone of that kind who could exist. 
Indeed, some universals of the first importance in science—lUce 

^ See BiliD R. F. *Pforetwr Stout^i ThMiv of Truth 

and Error" {Mind, la^r) and Stout's reply i ‘Truth tnd Reality" (Mind^ 193 ^ 5 ' 
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' fdctlonless Huids'—may have no actual instances whatsoewr. ^\^len 
we assert that "any triangle Ls either cqud-sided or unequaJ-aided", 
WE aie giving, according tq Stout, perfectly dchmte infonnation; we 
are saying, he thinks, that a triangle reaUy admits only of these alterna¬ 
tives. 

FossibiltdesT then^ are real ■ and error consists in wrongly 
that a oeitain possibility has been realised. Whzt is "subjective" in 
this situation is the behef; the object of the behEf—the re^isation of 
the possibility—is quite independent of the act of btEef;^ as comes ont 
in the fact that we can have differint attitudes to precisely thb same 
object^ can suppose it, deny it and so on. 

Stout does not mean that there Is a "world of possibilities" which 
is quite dbtinct from the world of particular existences j on the con¬ 
trary, he insists on their dose inlcrcormexion* Every possibility is 
possible only relatively to certain conditions: it may, for example, be a 
mathematical possibility but yet be mechanically impossible. But if 
the possible thus depends on the actual, so dso. Stout argues, the actual 
depends on the possible: to be actual is to be "possible in all ivays'. 
The actual is a realised possibility^ 

A fuller exposition of this view must connect it with Stout's theory 
of universals, and that wc shall dLlscuss in a later chapter. The import¬ 
ant point, for the moment, is that Stout'^s w^ork, from the bcgiiuimg, is 
closely concerned with the kind of question which Brentano and 
Melnong had brought to the attention of philosophcis^ Like them, he 
w'as concx:mcd to defend and to examine the concept of objectivity. 
And Stoulj w'c must remember, taught both Moore and Russell in the 
days when he was working on his Analylw Ptyckolo^,. In a variety 
of w^aySj their philosophy is continuous with Stout"a. 
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MOO^E and RUSiELL 


yrOORE Hussdi'—the conjuncdon is mev-itable. Nor 

f\/l is this merely an histoH^n^s steregt)^. Russellp then 

A T JL completing his undergraduate Studies at Cambridge, diverted 

his younger contemponny, Moore^ from classics to philosophy; Moore 
led that attack upon Idealism^ particularly the Idealiam of Bradley, 
which first won for Moote and Russell their reputation as philosophers. 
"I do not know that RusseU has ever owed anything to me except 
mistakes,’ Moore writes somewhat ruefully, 'whereas I have owed 
to his published w'orks ideas which w^crc certainly not mistakes^ and 
which I think very important* Russell gives a different, and more 
accurate, account of their relationship: ^He took the lead in rebeUioo, 
and I followed^ with a sense of emancipation. 

Yet the t^vo men were very different In his Avlobu^&p^ Moore 
makes a canfession which gives us an important clue to the under-^ 
standing of his teaching and his influence: T do not thmk/ he WTites, 

' that the world or the sciences would ever have suggested to me any 
philosophical problems. What has suggested problems to me is 
things which other philosophers have said about the world or ehout 
natural science/ Locke* Berkeley and Hume* m their various wajs, 
begin from Newton; Green, Bradley, Bosanquet and Spencer have 
Darwin at the back of their minds; Moore's philosophy, on the other 
hand, is curiously remote from, the ' great controversies* of our timCt 
Neither Freud* nor Marx, nor Einstein, so far as one can judge* has 
affected his thinking in the least. He is a 'philosophc/a philosopher* 
if ever there was one.' 


I Sec Rus«irs nutebiogrtphy m TAr Ru^tl and 

Moore's in ThE PMoEofihyt^G. S. AfMTtf llwth ed. P A- ^hilppV See also 
White A. Ri G, E. Moore (1958)+ the Moore number of PM^ophy (1958). 

■ Moore'm chipttr OH *Tbe Ideal ^ in Prineiph Ethico did, howejTr. ureatly 
affect the culiural life of our century tfumigh ita influciM on the Blocmwbuiv 
Rrotip'—Rq^r Fry. M. Keynca, Virginia W^lf. E. N1 
M. Keynes: Tii-o Mem&irt R. F. Hairod: The J.. Af. Keyna 

(tosi); ]. K. Johnstone; The Bloomsbury Gtoi^ (ios+). The intfodi^iy 
chapter of E, Foster's The Longest Jountey fi^o?) 8i™ ^ impresiaon of 
Cambridge epJstemologicBl controwrBics in the culy y™* of the prsent 
cefituiy. 
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RusscU’b phUosophy, oa the qther hand, moves in an aiitioaphere 
thick with science. His first book was on German Sodai Omocraty 
(1896); his second bore the title Art ICsfay on Ike Foandaltons o/Geimeiry 
Philosophy fot him Is contiDuous with sociaJ, psychological, 
physical, and mathemsdcal investigatiDn. he is tcclmicai, as 

in, My, The PrincipUs of Mathemalict (ipoj), his free use of mathC' 
^tical symbols produces in the ordinary reader the feeling that if this 
IS incomprehensible, it is for only-too-familiar reasons, Moore is 
almost never technical, in this sensei no writer has ever sought so 
*^^P**Ately to achieve utter clanty and utter simplicity, unless it be 
Gertrude Stein, And yet, sturdy defender of cotnnion sense though 
he is, the point and the method of Moore's philosophy are scarcely 
intelligible to the ordinary educated reader. W. B, Yeats wrote to 
T, S. Moore I find your brother extioerdinarily obscure'1 that is 
the reaction of a literary man, who mtpccts a philosopher to discuss 
la^e qu«tions in a large way, As John Wisdom pointt out, the 
scientist is Jikdy to be no less disconcerted, ‘ Moore offera a game of 
^c, and a peculiar one at that for it lacks much that gives 
in ordinary logic and mathematics. In it no architecture of proof is 
po^blc, and with that goes too the Q.E.D. with its note of agreement 
achieved and triumphant discoveryYet Moore has a great deal to 
offer to those who have felt the fascination of his drastic honesty- 
difficult though It IS to convey that fascmatlon, or that honesty, by means 
of aummflry. 


When he brought together, In his Philosophical Studies (1922), 
those of his contributions tn philosophy which he tlioughl worthy of 
^serv'stion, he included neither his early articles in jWIW and the 
Proceedings 0/ the Arutotclian Society nor his contributions to Baldwin's 
Dietjon^y of Philosophy md Psychota^, which, indeed, he condemns 
m his Autobiogtaphy as 'extraordinarily crude’. But he also tells us 
that he 'took great pains’ over those early writings; and if the theory 
fficy expoui^ w^ one he rapidly abandoned, it has nevertheless made 
Its mark on English philosophy, partly through RusscQ’s adherence to it, 
n unportant respects, furthermoTe, it set the problems which many 
twentieth-century philajophefB were pafttcularly to explore. 

Of those early articles the most important is ‘The Nature of 

^ Thm 

Venn IQ imclrrstend G. E and ^ eoiwiit* of an attempt by 

oeoaional admenitarf jja E M^i*. ***’“’' “ 

* 'Mocpre*! Technique' in The Philotopiy a, E. m»e. 
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Judgment" {Mind^ *899). Bradley's Prinapla 0/ Logic is its pomt of 
origin, Bradley, Moore thought^ had not been sufficiently ruthless in 
his dealings with Locke's doctrine that judgments are about ^ Ideas 
Although he had at times Vi ritten as if judgments are about tchai idc^ 
iflfsJir, at other times one would gather that ike idea itself—^ a psychic 
phenomenon—is an ingredient in our Judgments. The former, Moore 
argues, is the only tenable view: judgments ore not about *our ideas" 
but about what those ideas point to—w^hat Bradley called a * umverBal 
meaning^ and Moore a "concept'. 

The "concept", ^loore maintains, is "neither a mental fact nor 
any part of a mental fact". No doubt it is what, in our thinkings we 
take as our object: but if it did not exist independently of our thinkings 
there would be nothing for us to think about. Like a Platonic form, 
which it closely resembles, the concept h eternal and immutable^ 
that is why, Moore says, it can appear as an identical ingredieJU in a 
number of different Judgments, linking them in chains of reasoning. 

Moore's purpose, in this tssayp is much like Bftntano"s and Mein- 
ong"s: to maintain the objectivity and the independence of objects of 
thought. His staitmg-point, one must again inaiat, is Bradley, not the 
British empirical tradition; there was in Bfadlcy"s Ptindpks 0/ Logic^ 
as we have already noted, an anti-psychdogical tendency to which 
Moore fell heir. The br^k with British empiricisin in Moore's early 
work could, indeed, scarcely be a clcon-cr otic. According to the 
empirical tradition a concept is an "abstraction*, which the mind 
Tnanufacturea out of the raw material supplied by pcrTcept 1 ori+ Moore 
argued, in complete contrast, that "conceptions cannot be regarded 
fundamentally as abstractions either from things or from ideas* smee 
both alike can* if anything is to be true of them* be composed of nothing 
but concepts". A ^thing'* on this vieWp is a colligation of concepts; 
a piece of paper, for example, is whiteness and smoothness and ,., 

Yet a relation between concepts, Moore also says, is proposi¬ 
tion ^ he is prepared to arapt the inevitable consequence that a 
"thing", a "complex conceptiori", a "proposition", are different 
namra for the same entity. On this foundation, he constructs bis 
theory of truth. According to the conventional view a proposition is 
true when it corresponds to reality. There is here involved a contrast 
between the true propoaitiou—commonly thought of as a set of words 
or a set of ideas—and the "reality" it represents. Moore, on the other 
hand, identifies true propogitlon and reality. "Once U is definitely 
recognised,* he wrote in hla article on "Truth^ in Baldwin's Dictionary^ 
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that the proposidoD 15 to denote not a belief (in the psycholpgicm] 
sense), nor a form of w onda, but the object of belief, it seems plam that 
it differs in no respect from the reality to which it is supposed merely to 
correspond, Le. the truth that ejtist” differs in qo r^pect from the 
corresponding reality existence''/ 

What then, if not ‘correspondence to reality', is the distinguishing 
characteristic of a true as distinct from a false proposidon? Metore 
answers that truth is a simple^ unanalysable, Lnmitable ptopertyj 
belonging to certain propositions and not lo others, a thesis which 
Russell also defended in his arddes on Meinong (Mindf 1904)* ' Some 
propositions/ he there wroic, *are true and some false, just as some 
roses are red and some white/ 

Any other view, Moore argues, presumes that we can somehow get 
beyond relations between concepts to a reality which sustains them— 
and this is impossible in principle. To 'know*^ is to he aware of a 
proposition, i^e. a relation between concepts j thus w'^e cannot possibly 
know anything which ^lies beyond' concepts. This is true, he 
maintains, even in the case of knowledge by percdption+ Perception 
is simply the cognition of an existential proposition—for example, the 
proposition that ^this paper e3dsts^ Such a proposition, on Moore's 
analysis of it, relates concepts; it asserts that the concepts which make 
up this ptiper are related to tfle concept of Whereas Brentano 

had argued that all propositions are exiatcntial in form, Moore 
regards them all as asserting relations bctiveen concepts+ 

This, then, is the theory of reality and the theory of truth from 
which Moore and Russell set out, and against which, in certain respects 
although not in others, they were strongly to react The world is 
composed of eternal and immutable concepts; propositions relate 
concepts one to another; a true proposition predicates ^truth' of such 
a rekrion of concepts, and is 'a fact' or 'a reality 

One other striking feature of Th^ Nature 0/ Judgment deserves 
attention; the stress Moore places on ^logic'^d what goes with it, 
hi5 willingness to follow his dialectic wherever it leads him. am 
fully aware, he wtoIc of hJs theory of existence, 'how paradoxical 
this theory must appear. But it seems to me in follow from premises 
generally admitted, and to have been avoided only by lack of logical 
consistency. , * . I have appealed throughout to the rules of logic; 
nor if anyone rejects these, should I have much to fear from his aigu- 
menssw An appeal to the facts b useless,' Moore was to move a 
very long way from the sentiments expressed in this passage. 
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Russellp in His Autobjography, has made it dear what Moore's 
earlier theor^^ meant for Moore and for himself. It was above all a 
liberation from Bradley's * Absolute^ and Bradley^s relegation, from 
the standpoint of the Absolutep of the world of everyday life to the 
realm of ap|>earances^ 'W'ith a sense of eseaping from prison,' 
Russell w^rote, 'we aUow'cd ourselves to thinh that grass is green, that 
the stm and the stars would exist if no one was aware of them, and also 
that there la a pluralistic timeless world of FLatouic ideas- The worlds 
which had btm thin and logical, suddenly became rich and v'aned and 
solid.* 

RusseTs own worlds as w^c shall see^ was to become progressively 
more *thin and logical*- But Moore never lost his sense of wonder 
and relief at being able to believe in the reality of the eveiy'day world; 
and he was determined not to be driven out of hia hardly“Won Paradise^ 
Those who, like most of his younger criricsi have never felt the attraction 
of Idealism, those for w'hom it has never been a * living option find it 
difficult to understand Moore's philosophy; they convert him into a 
defender, in their own and Witigcnstcin^s maimer, of ^ordinary usage % 
But it is ordinary if/je/r^ not usage as such, that he wants to defend. 
Unlike bis critisa, he thinks that they Tued defence* He had heard 
McTaggart say that ‘Time is Unneal' and that 'Matter ia in the same 
position as the gorgons and the harpies*; he was not to be persuaded 
that McTaggart merely ' recommending a change in our ordinary 
linguistic habits*.^ 

At the same time^ there were serpents in this Paradise, and they 
soon made their presence obvious. In a series of lectures^ delivered 
(and studied, in part, by RusscU) in igio-it although not pnhliahed 
until 1953,* Moore explains W'hy he abandoned, for all its adv'antages, 
hU idcntiGcation of true propoaitions and facts. WTicn w'c assert, for 
examplot that ^ lions do really existwe are saying more, he came to 
think^ than that a proposition w^e happen to belicAx has the unanalysable 
property of being true; the * substance^ of a fact, as we might loosely 
express the matter, does not consist in a proposition together with its 
truth* A second, and more fundamental, objection is that thsr^ da 
not stem ta be pr&potiiiam ai aii, in the seme tn echieh the theory demands 
them* 

* See hfi 'Reply 10 My Critic* ' in The Philotephy qJG. E. Mom-e. 

■ At John W^DcnV iratigfttion, u Sctw PrMem of PMompke. 

* One of the mCwl controverted points in leccnt philoaophy. ^ H- 

JoiicWm: The Nnt^rt cf Truth (1006); G* E. hlpore; “Mr. Notvr* 

&/ Tfuth^ uuJ JonchiraV Roply {Mind, 19*7); B, RuKeU: 'On PropotmoMi 
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The case af the fake belief led Aloon? tg thk conclusion. On the 
propositional theory^ there must be a propoaiugn for us falsely to 
believe in, even although this propositiog has the peculiar property of 
being fake. In fact, however, so Moore argues, it is the very essence 
of a false belief that we believe whnt is mt. As RussclJ put the same 
point ID The Problem c/ Phiiosopiiy (191a), when Othello falsely 
believes that Desdemom loves Cassio his belief is false just because there 
is no such object as Besdeviom hrves Cassio; if there were such an 
object, as on the propositionai theory there has to be^ Othellok belief 
would be true, not false. Once w^e come to realise that a false belief 
is not a belief in a proposition, it seems natural to deny^ also—or so 
both Moore and Russell thought—that a true belief has a proposition 
as its ohjecL * Bchef/ so AToote sums the matter up, ^ never consists 
in a relation betw^etn ourselv^ and something else {the proposition) 
which U believed+^ In fact, 'there are no propositions*, 

Moore admits that although he is now quite eonvinced that T 
believe does not assert a relation between an act of belief and a 
proposition, he cannot discover any altemative analysis which is not 
open to serious objections. Yet he does knowp he thinks^ in w'hat 
range of possibilities a solution must be found. It is incUsputablc, he 
argues^ that the truth of p consists in its 'correspondence* to a fact, 
and that to believe p is to believe that it thus corresponds; the phOo- 
sophlcal problem Is to give a clear aLxourtt of this correspondence- \Vc 
must not, he exhorts us, let any philosophtcal argument, however 
difficult it may be to answer, convince us that *thete is really no such 
thing as correspondence; we knatc there Is, although we do not know 
thk is our problem-^how to describe its nature. 

Thus the general movement of Mcorek thought is away from 
giving tow^ards Set ting problems. Mct^ described him as a good 

questioner but a bad answerer, and Moore pleads gudty to the charge. 
But he k convinced, at least, that he has come to see what the problem is, 
and that this Is a point of the first importance. ^li appears to me^* he 
wrote tn Prindpia Ethiea (1903), 'that in Ethics, as in all other philo* 
sophical studies, the difficulties and disagreements^ of which its history 


Art aiMi HowThey Mean" (PASS, 1919): F. F. RamMy nnd 

^position** fP/lSS. 1917): G. Ryle: ‘Are 
JTJpMWon*. (^<4A 'wl and the wbMqucnt ditCUBsion with B, Rotunvoft 
L ^ P^position*^ and C. G. HtmpcI: 

■ Hc^rks On Fact* tuid PropOaition*' {Anaiym, TOis); C. A. Baylis; 
T and Truth' lotfh A Kaplan and 

A ^ Ptopgytiftflir (JIW, I? 39 ); A- Cbupdi: 

On Caimp « AimlyMt of blalemento of Auertion and Belief' iAnaiyiis, 1950). 
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» full, are inaluly due to a very simple cause, namely the attempt to 
answer questions, without firet discovering what question it is which 
you desire to answer.' If Moore was to be a questioner, he was 
dctcnrvLncd to be a good questioner, no rnattcr, ^ 

Moort's attitude to the classical "problem of the external world" 
underwent a transformadoo parallel to hia theory of truth. In this 
case, too, he began from a point of logie, *To say that a thing is 
relativei^ he roundly asserts in his article on * Relative and Absolute 
in Baldwin's ZHcHonaiyt "is always to contradiet yourself. By this 
he did not mean that reladons in themselves, as Bradley had thought, 
arc self^contradictory. On the contrary, it is the Bradleian conception 
of *rclaUA-e existence" which Moore is attacking. To assert that a 
thing "has no meaning apart from its relations* or * would not be w^t 
It is apart from rrlaltona" is, Moore argues, to distinguish the thing 
itself (as is) from its reladoos, in the very act of denying that such a 
distinction is iotelUgihlc. Moore is here defending external 
relations^ as against that theory of "internal’ fcLadoiis which he 
ascribes to the British Idealists.^ ^The w^riters influenced by Hcgeh 
he saya, " (hold) that no relation is purely ""e^ctemal"", i.c. fails to aff^ 
the essence of the things related, and the more nearly it h eictcrnal, t e 
less real are the things it relates.* Moore* in contrast, is arguing that 
the essenci of a thing is alwnys distinct from its reladons. Nothing, 
ihereforei can he " constituted by the nature of the system to which 
it belongs*—this is the main point which Moore and Russell urge 
against Bnidley"a monrsm. To be at all is to be independent. Mwre 
chose as the epigraph to Prinaphi Ethics a quotation from Bu er. a 
thing is what it is and not another thing," a quotadon which summafises 

the character of his opposition to monism r 

This is the baekgtmird to Moore’s dassical ‘The Refutation of 
Idealism* {Mini, 1903, reprinted in StudinY The importance of 


* For a later dJseteaion ef the same 

in het eontribulbn te ih« Phaott^h:/ ejf C. W 

prxewd hirmelf as uiubte te undiraiand whal he ceuld P***^.“" 
tiS he h«d Pteviowly BBted and ™ flwte 

rk TTT Tnr ftndtcV wad Ch, V fot Jamca on thiR *1™ diatuiCIIC^ 

sTA; A'c.'Biffi J|> 

Bmbiffuide* i<i the whclf controvEray* and RusmU * 

{Philosophiad Baayt^ 191*)' 
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that essay to the Rcalbt movement can scarcely be overestimated, even 
if Moore, ever his severest critic^ was to write (1913) that ‘it now^ 
appears to me very conjiised, as W'eU as to embody a great many dowm- 
right mistakes\ And it is historically important in another respect: 
it is the first example of that minute philosophicaJ procedure, with its 
careful distinction of issues, its insistence that ^/i£r, not ikat, is die real 
question—where iftu and tfuiS had ordinarily heen regarded as alterna¬ 
tive formolations of the same problem — which w^as to be Moore's 
distinctive philosophical style, esercishig, as such, a notable induence on 
his successors* particularly at Cambridge. 

Thus he bcgiiis by explaining precisely what in The Refut4idQ7t of 
Idealism he hopes to actnmplish. lie is not, he says, directly criticising 
the central Idealist thesis—that ‘Reality is Spiritual'. His objective 
is a mote limited one. There is, he thmks, a ceitain proposition which 
is essential to all Idealist reasoning, although it Is not sufficient to 
establish the Idealist conclusion. It is this proposition—that to be 
is to be prrcmed^whldi he sets out to criticise. If he can show that 
it is false then, he says, the Idealist thesis may siiU be true, but certainly 
can never be proved to be true. 

The R^utatwii of lieolism^ then, is an attempt to dcmojistrate the 
falsity oi to be i$ Um he perc^ued^ But there are further distinctions to 
be made: the Idealist formula* Moore is highly ambiguouSi. He 
concentrates upon what he takes to be its philosophically important 
interpretationii The formula asserts, on this interpretation, that If 
anything x is known to exist, the consequence immediately follows that 
it is jpffcrtfed. Thus understood, to be is to he perceived is not a mere 
identity; if be^ng perceived follows from heijig^ these two cannot be 
identical. Idealists* Moore argues, have not generally recognised 
that this is so. Although they profess to be giving information when 
they announce that io be is to be perceived^ they have at the same time 
proceeded as if bang and Being perceived are identical* so that the basic 
Idealist formula needs no proof. And this means, he say^, that they 
have not clearly seen the difference between* for example, being yellow 
and being a sensation of yellow* 

Some Idealists, Moore will admit, have explicitly malntamtd that 
there is such a diffefenee+ But they have at the same time tried to 
^hat it is not a real difference^* yellow and the experience of 
it bc^g so connected in an * organic unity'—McMie^s b^te noire— 
that it would be ^an lUegidrrtaie abstraction' to distinguish them at any 
but the level nf phenomenal appearance, Moore will have none of 
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Euch facinE-ft^-o-waj’s, ‘The prindplc of orBanic unities/ he writes. 

'is mainly used to defend the practice of holding both of two contra- 
dictory propositions^ whenever this may seem convenient. In ^ as 
in other matters, Hegel's main service to philosophy ha» constated m 
giving a name to and crectjng into a principlCt a type of fallacy to vr o 
experience had shown philosopher, along with the rest of mai^d, 

10 be addicted. No wonder that he has followers and adimrei^ 
Contempt for Hegel, and for Hegelian 'subterfuges’, ^ indeed to be 
a regular feature of the movement of thought w^h Mwrt e a 
Cambridge^for aU that, or perhaps partly beousc, it was McTa^it s 
University, As against the Hegelian ‘it la, and it tan t, Moore 
demands a plain answer to a plain quBtion *is it. or is it not; 

Moore admits, however, that there are special reasons why one ^y 
be persuaded that yetloiB is identical with tAe fensatwn cf jfeHow. 
When we examine our cognitive acts, he Saji's, t^t whic m ® 

sensation of blue a mfintal art seems to escape us, it seems, i ^ u 
a metaphor, to be transparent'—we look throug an sec not ^ 
the blue'. For all this transparency, Moore U confident that t e 
difference between act and obj ect none the less exists. o feiyfltiott of ae 
and a of rtd have something in common, consaousne^. and 

this must not be confused, as both Idealists and agn^cs confuse it, 
with what differentiates them—thrir object, hlut or red- 

The ‘true analysis’, he argues, of a /enia(£ 9 ?i or aa iita a a i is 
a case of ‘knowing' or 'being aware of or ‘^nenemg aome- 
thing. To say that we are ‘having a sensation of red , on this view, 
is not to describe our consciousness as red, nor is it to assert t e c 

of some kind of 'mental image'-to hcoi o ^ rtd^ ju^o 

6s ntcare of red. The traditional problem of ^ 

'how do we get outside the circle of our ideas or sensations? 
concludes, no problem at all. To have a serration a already o ^ 
outside the circle: 'it is really to know something which is ^ re^y 
and truly not a part of my experience, as anythmg which I can escr 
know.' If this were not so, if being aware were not an awarencM 
0/something, we could never come to be awa« even of our 
there would only be o ervLua AtW of otforeflcrr. without our even being 

aware of that fact. ^ * r t 

The quEStion still rennams: what is this aomt^mg o ^ 
am aware? In The Refutfilion of Idealim it can be. _ 

not always, a physical object. But in The , Moore 

Objects of Perception’ {PAS, 1905, Kpnnted m M«re 
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distinguishM sharply between what wc ‘actuaUy stc* and that physical 
object winch we ordinarily bcUevc tiiat Vic directly perceive. When 
MV assert that we ‘bcc mo books on a shelf*, all we ‘actually sec’, 
aoraMing to Moore, are coloured patches existing side by side—these 
being examples of what he later came to call 'sense-data*. He ^T ^ jm 
m Some Problem of Knowledge why he prefers this expression 'senses 
data’ to the more usual 'sensations’. 'Sensation*, he sara. is mis¬ 
leading because it may be used either to mean wy cepmen™. of, say. a 
patch of colour or to mean the patch of colour itself; Moon: b most 
^ous to distinguish the experiencing from the experienced. For 
he hite not abandoned the principal doctrine of The Refutalian of 
Idealism: it is not the essence of a sense-datum to be perceived. It is 
at le«t conceivable that the patch of colour which I perceive should 
continue to exist after I cease to perceive it, whereas it is a mere identity 
^at my experiencing of the patch ceases when I cease to experience the 

In^ thh respect, then, Moore's 'sense-datum* is quite nnlilfg 
Lwkes 'ideaV It is not ‘in the mind', Moore has still to meet, 
e same, the objections which Berkeley brought against Locke. If 
all tl^t wc ^ is a coloured patch, what m-ideoce can we have that there 
are three-dimensional physical objects ? 

Moore 5 answer is that we do not need evidence that there are 
physical object^ since this is something we already kma. In ‘The 
Nature and Rcabty of the Objects of Perception’ he is already lyriting 
with appmval of Thomas Reid; in his later articles he has more obvi 
ously throww Reids mantle over his shoulders, particularly in 'A 
Dcfcn« of Coi^n-Sense’ for Contemporary British Philosophy and 
h^ British Academy Lecture on ‘The P«of of an External World’ 
I939J. 

He know^ with certainty, he writes in ‘A Defence of Common- 
bense , t^t the coirunon-sense view of the world—which he sets out 
m somejctail-is tnie; he knows, for example, that there are living 
h^n Icings with whom he can communicate. Any philosopher who 
tncs to deny that anjnnc exists except himself presumes that there is 

■mi Moon? on 'The of Smut 
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such a person in the very act of trying to coinmunicajte his denial, 
Indeedp even to speaks however slightingly, of the * common-sense 
view* is already to admit its truth: this phrase has no sense unless there 
arc people wAo hold vimi in fominon, Le, unless the common-sense view 
is true. 

In hia Proof of an Ext^r/uil World Moore's argument is more direct 
—so direct, indeed^ that it created something of a scandal* It ^appeals 
to fact'p in the manner he had* in his earlier writings, condemned as 
quite inappropriate tn phdosophy* But the form of his at^ment had 
been foreshadowed as early as the 1910-T i lectures. Then, m criticis¬ 
ing Hume, he had reasoned thus: *if Hume's ptinciplea were true^ 1 
could never know that this pencU exists, but 1 do know that this pencil 
exists, and therefore liurne''s arguments cannot be true/ This, he 
admits, looks like a mere evasion, a begging of the question^ but in 
fact, he sa>^ it is a perfectly good and conclusive aigumcnL We are 
much more confident that what confronts us exists than we are that 
Hume's principles are correct; and we are entitled to use the facts we 
are confident about as a refutation of hia argument* Similarly in hia 
Proof of on External World Moore describes as a *good argument* for 
the existence of things external to us the fact that we con indicate such 
objects* "I can prove now',* he wrote, ^thst two human hands exist. 
How? By holding up the two bands^ and sajiTog, as 1 make a rertain 
gesture with the right hand ■'Here h one hand ”, and adding, as 1 make a 
certain gesture with the left hand ^*and here Is the other”** 

But even if it be possible^ in this fashion, to demonstiate that 
physical objects exist, the quesllon still rentains how they are related 
to w'hat we ^actually see^ (or tosie, or feelj or srrLell}^ Two things 
seem to him, as to Stout, to be perfectly cicari that the immediate 
objects of our perception axe sense-data and! that wc know there arc 
physical objecta* What puzzles him ts how what we immediately 
perceive is related to what we immediately knewp Take such a states 
ment as 'this (what I am directly perceiving) is part of the surface of 
my hand^ T^ere is, Moore feels confident, sonwthing which we are 
immediately perceiving; and he is confident also that there is a hand, 
and that the hand has a surface. But he sees difficulties in saying 
either that what vve immediately perceive is liaif part of the surface of 
the hand, or tf^t it is on 'appearance' of such a part, or, in Mill s 
manner, that *thc surface of the hand ' is no more than 3 compendious 
name for a series of actual and possible sensc-dalflp Different people 
confronting the same surface at the same time experience sense-data 
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whii^ cannot, Moore thinis, be a part of the sutfacc of the hand— 
some see a smooth patchy some a rough patchy and the surface cannot 
be both tough and smooth^ And there seems to be no good reason for 
gi^nLng preference to one such sense^atuni and calling it ^the surface 
Itself , let to regard the sense-data as ^appearancea* of the surface 
is to raise aJi the familiar problems of ^representative perceptiou?. 
Mill a solution, Moore considersi is no better; impossibly complicated in 
detail, it has the additjonal disadvantage of conBicting with our "strong 
propensity" to believe that the existence of the band is independent of 
any actual or possible perception of it. *The truth is/ Moore wmte 
in "Some Judgments of Perception" [PAS, 19iS, reprinted in Studies), 
■I am completely puzsJed as to what the true answer can be/ Nor 
has he ever subdued that sense of puzzlement. 

Yet* as in the case of truth and beliefp he is not going to be brow¬ 
beaten by philosophers into denying what he d^s know: that there are 
sense-data and that there are physical objcctsK Once mom, he would 
express hb uncertainties by saying that although he knows quite well 
that proposidons like ^this is the surface of a hand^ can be trucj he 
not know in what their ^correct analysis' consists. In thb 
dbtinction between true propositions and their analysis, many of 
Moore‘8 followers thought they could detect a theory about the nature 
of philosophy. Thus John Wisdom wrote of .Moore^ to his indignation, 
that according to him "philosophy is analysis'. And it is easy to see 
why Wisdom should come to dib conclusion. 

Not only docs Moore constantly employ an analytic method,, not 
only does he suggest that the real problem^ in a v^aricty of cases^ is 
that of -discovering an analysis", but in *The Nature and Reality of 
the Objects of Perception" he explicitly argues that differences in their 
mode of analpb are what distinguish philosophers one from another. 
All philosophers agree, he there maintains, that *hens lay eggs"- one 
alfiTOS, hDwc\er^ and another denies that such propositions can be 
analysed into statements about relations between sets of spirits. Never- 
Moore hotly denies that he identifies philosophy with analysis. 
And clearly the defence of eominon-scnse, to take only one instance, is 
not m Itse analysis. The fact remains that Moore's use of the analytic 
metb^ did much to fix the philosophical style of a generation of 
Cambridge philoaophcia* 

^Vhat docs Moore meao by 'analysis’? Thai is oot an easy 
quffition to answer; perhaps the best explanation is contained in Moore's 
reply to a critical artide by C, H. Ungford-'Moore’s Notion of 
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Analysis'—in The Fhihmphy of C- E. Moore. To give an arialysis of 
a concept. Moot* there suggests, is to discover some concept which is 
the same as the concept being analysed, bnt which can be expr^sed in 
a different way, by referring to concepts which were noi explicitly 
mentioned in the expressions used to refer to the original concept,^ 
An example may make this explanation clearer: male is a correct 
analysis of brother \ the two concepts are identical, and yet the concepts 
mcnilDncd in the expression ^male sibling* are not mentioned in 
^brother*. Moore docs not agree with those of his successors for 
whom to *glve an analysis* is to describe ^how to use a certain ex¬ 
pression \ It is concepts^ not expressions, which are analysed* he 
thinks, and they are analysed by concepts, even although analysis 
would be impossible were it not that different verbal expressions are 
used to refer to the same concept. He frankly admits, however^ that 
he cannot explain at all clearly how it happens that by pointing to the 
identity of two concepts wo can provide information about one of them- 
Nor can he sharply distinguish what he asserts, and what he denies* 
to be * an analysis*^ so as to explain whyi for example^ having twelve 
edges is not *a correct analysis* of being a cube* Dissatisfaction with 
Aloorc's uncertainties on these points, it would appear, did something 
to drive bis successors in a more * linguistic* dineclioru 

Dissatisfaction with RusseU* had the same effect; but arose from 
somewhat different sources. Ru^lJ and Moore grew ever further 


iSee dJso 'Tbe JustificaHoo of Analysis Vm (1034)^ jpun^l 

WBS foundeU. (1933) *5 ^ medtuni of p-ubllc^tiaii for short ‘studies in tlMi 
■italytic manruer, and ^hnuld be comuJied for exanmiu of* and papera 
Bnnlysu, On walysis gmersllye« Ch, XV below; ]■ 0. Urmson; 

^Jijyiif {igs 6 ); M. BLdck. Jahn Wtldcm Uld M- (^mfortb: ‘ » Anatysl* a 
Utcful MtdiDd in PWlosopliy?- {PASS, 1 934); A. E, l^rwn-JaiKS and A. 
J. Ayer; 'Does Philosophy An»l>'se Cwnmon-Seni* f (WSSp ’M 7 )i Sn 
StebbinB; ‘The Method of Analysis in Metaphysia' (PjiS, 193a) “id 
Piiizlca About Analyeia* {PAS, i 93 a^! ■PhiloMpbicaj Aiudywe 

(P^S, tail), 'The Paisdoi of Analysii' (Mind, 1044, I 94 S>> 

Analveis be Iftfortnaa™!’ (PP/*. 1943) #nd ^a introdiicuon w PiniwoMm^ 
Aiiiifytu, 1950; A, C, Ewins; * TWO iunds of Analysis Mnnf>m, 193 j) and 
' Fhilosopbical Analysis’ (Pl^oiop^el Siudiei; Essayi in M«wry of L. SuuON 
Sfrtiii«ri 94 S); c. Lewyi 'Somt HcmaTk* on AnalyM' (^uafyni, 1917); M- 
Macdaiuld’s Iniroducticui to PMloKphy and Anaiyttt (1934). 

• 3 « particiilaily The Phileicphy of ^tra^ ifwieil fed, Schiipp. 19+4). 
M, Weitx’a esety in that voluine on Annlyai* the Uf'i^ ^^'***^ “ 
Fhllosopby ’ U a {tooti i^reisl chnuteierisatioiJ of RuskH * P , 
also c W FritEl iJo-tromf Rloieirr CmufrtMfWB of Iht ITorirf (lOSi). 

whitli casts its (leta ntofe widely tliM its title BUg;^l*i G. SantaysM; Ine 
l^Iosoptiy of ^rtrand Russell'in ff'i'fliA 
‘The Phil«ophv of Logieal AnalysU* m Russell's Jiufoiy ftT 
ti 94 s)t P. El fouidain: The PhOaopky (1918); 

Russell number (1953) of Rivuta Cntica MSionadfUaPdow^, A, Domrd. 
Bertrand RwrtU (1931) snd Russell's My PlulotOpkeal Da’thpmail (1958). 
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philosophy, which closely assoebte it with logic and with mathcitiatics. 
*That all sound phUosophy should begin with an aualyBts of proposl- 
tiQns is/ he w^rites, "a truth too obvious, perhaps, to demand a proof." 
Thus whereas for most previous oommentators Leibniz had been pre- 
eiuJiieiitly the creator of an imaginative world-view which ^rccoucUcd 
science and religion', for Russell the clue to the undei^auding of 
Leibniz's pkilosophy —as distiiurt from the fairy-tales he concocted for 
the delectation of his royal correspondents—lies in his belief that all 
propositions can be reduced to the subject-predicate form, i.c. that 
relations are reducible to properties of the terms between which they 
holti^ Once this step is taken, Russell thought, Leibniz's metaphysical 
conclusions inevitably follow—or, at least, the only alternative Is 
Absolute Idealism. If, in the proposition x is related to jr, Vs relation 
to y is an attribute^—what Ru^U calls a 'predicate*^—of x, then the 
consequence immediately foRows that x and y are not really dtstiuct; 
*'s environment^ In other words, U an aspect of x itself, as Leibniz had 
argued. And the Absolute Idealist carried this doettine further by 
maintaining that x, too, is an attribute—of Reality as a whole, Leibniz's 
importance, as Russell sees it, consists in hia having thought out in 
detail the metaphysical unplicstlons of the substance-attribute analysis 
of the proposition. Thus he drew the attention of other philosophers 
to consequences which might have escaped their notice; he 
them to sec hoAv important it is to insist, as Russell does—following 
Moore^s 'The Nature of Judgment*—upon the ^euemality' of 
relations, or in other words upon the irreducibHity of relational 
propositions, 

RuascU^s emphasis on the primacy of logical questions is converted 
into a theory about the nature of phUaaophy In the chapter entitled 
* Logic as die Essence of Philosophy* in Our Kn^mlejge q/ the External 
World. "Every philosophical problem/ Russell there wrote, 'w^hen 
it is subjected to die necessary analysis and purification, is found to be 
not reaJIy philosophic^ at all, or else to be, in the sense in which W'C 
are using the word, logical." By "logical* he means * arising out of 
the analysis of propositions', or,^ as be also puts the matter, out of the 
attempt to determine what kinds of fact there ait, and how they are 
related one to another. 

Russell, then, deserts the British empiricist tradition that the 
essence of philosophy is psychology—’although it is interesting to 

^ By the ^subject-prcdica^ form" RiMselt and moat of Tui ftuceefscan nwan 
^'bat could be Ictt RiulcadijiBly ^senbed m * the EulnEAJioc-sittribuiQ * fonu* 
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obsen^fi that io his later work he tnarufests a ccritaiii temjjeney to reinatatc 
psychology, and to return in more ways than one to a philosophy very 
like I^lumc s- As well, he is contesting the not iincommofi view that 
philosophy consists in the defence of ^parfi pm—an ethical, religious, 
or social outlook which philosophy exists to jnatify and mtist not 
question. The philosopher, he maintains in his ' Scientific Method in 
Philosophy' {1914, reprinted in iVty^iasm ^nd Logie^ *917)1 must he 
’ ethically neutral adcntlfic, impartial. Any other sort of philosophy, 
he describes as 'pre-Copemicaa' on the ground that it proceeds as 
if the human being, with his special ethical interests, were the due to 
the understanding of the Universe. Thus Russell stands firmly for 
that 'submission to fact' which Clifford had extolled and James had 
condemned m neither possible nor desirable. 

Although there was much In The Fhihstfphy of to attract 

the eye of an attentive reader, The Prmapies of Maihtfmtks (1903) 
first made it perfectly clear that a new force had entered British philoso¬ 
phy» The rigorous philosophical examination of logiDo-rnathematical 
ideas was a genuine noveliy, and there was an atmosphere of intellectual 
adventure about the whole book w'hich stamped it as an achievement of 
the first order. 

Once more. Russell's indebtedness is primarily to Continental 
ideaSv He tells us that on his first introduction to geometry he had 
been distressed to find that Ruclid began from axioms which had to be 
assumed without proof: the idea of a mathematics which was absolutely 
certain, which contained no loophole through which error could 
wTi^lc in, obviously attracted him from his earliest days. Mathe¬ 
maticians like \\ eierstraas showed him w'hat mathematicaJ rigour could 
be like; Feano opened his eyes to the possibility of construedng a 
single deductive system of mathematics, resting on a bare minimum 
of definitions and elementary propositians. But like Frege before 
him—although at first in ignorance of Frege's work—Russell could 
be content with nothing less than the definition of Peano'a primitive 
mathematical conceptions in wholly logical terms. The Ptindplei of 
Motheftmnd sets out to show how this can be done; in particular. Rus¬ 
sell there tries to formulate the logical principles and methods which, 
BO be thinks, must be involved in any construction of mathematics. 
No work since Anstotlc^s time has had so striking an effect upon the 
logic ordinarily taught at universities. Then Russell went on. now in 
conjunction with his former mathematics teacher A. N. Whitehead, 
to undertake m detail the construction of mathematics out of logic 
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in the three volumes of Prin^pi^ (1910^13)^ ^ classical 

contribution to symbolic logic whichp however, by its very intricacy 
persuaded most philosophers that this sort of logic was not for them,* 
Like Husserl, RusseU distinguishes sharply between logic and 
psychology. 'It is plain." he writes, 'that when we v^dly infer one 
proposition from another, we do so in virtue of a reladon which holds 
belween the two propositions whether we perceive it or not ; this 
rclfttton— ■ iinpLication *^not the human activity of inferring, is the 
principal subjcct'inatter of logic+ That is the crucial point of opposi¬ 
tion between Russeli^s lope and the Ideahst morphology of know¬ 
ledge’ or Dewey^s * logic of inquiry'^ In inferring, according to 
Russell, the human being b "^purely receptive’; he simply registers 
the fact that an implication is present. For Bradley and for Dewey, 
on the contrary, inference is a 'oonstnicdon’ which arises out of, 
and is only discussable within the context of. the attempt to- undert^c 
an inquiry. But Bradley's own development had been in the direction 
of emphasising the ’‘objectivity^ of inference, and Russell was simply 
pushing that objecrivity harden 

The Frijidples of M^jthemaU'is begins with an ejctraordi^y 
audacious sentenced ‘ Pure Mathematics is the class of all propositioiis 
of the form hnpHes where and q are propositions contmning 
one or more variables, xht same in the two propositions, and neither 
p nor q contains any constants except logical constants. A -^nstant 
is defined aa 'something absolutely dehnltC;. concennng which there 
is no ambiguity whatever’. Thus Smr^Us in - Socrates is a man 
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b a * constant \ m contiaatcd vdth the of 'if jc b a man, x is mortal\ 
which doea not refer to any specific person and is therefore a * variable’* 
Russel] admits that it is difficult to make precise what is meant fay 
a *\'anabk*. The same is true, he also grants, of a "logical constant* 
—that apeeial type of constant which, on his view, is the only sort to 
be found in the proposttions of pure mathematics^^ (We could put 
his point roughly by say'ing that mathematical propositions ^assert that 
whatever has a certain general structure must also have a certain 
other structures th^y mate no reference to this or that particular entity. 
As he says bter^ ‘proper names play no part in mathematics'. This 
is Russell's version of the Fbtortic-Cartesian doctririie that mathematics 
is about 'essences*, not about 'e^cistences'.) 

If 'logical constants' are too fundamental to be defined, they can, 
Russell thinks^ at least be enumemted. Russell's first list reads as 
follows! 'Implication, the relation of a tenn to the clagg- of which it b a 
member, the notion of such that, the notion of relation, and such 
further notions as may be involved in the general notion of propositions 
of the same form. ^ These further notions are 'propositional function, 
class, denoting, and uny or et^cry term'. Of these constants, we shall 
be able to comment only on five of the most important—propositional 
function, implication, relation, class, and denotadon. 

By a "propositional function' Russell means an etpression lik e 
b a man', which in itself is neither true nor false; it is converted 
into a proposition by substituting, say Socrairs for x, Hb theory of 
implication rests on thb dbtinction between proposidon and proposi¬ 
tional function. There are* he saj^s, two typ^ of implication— 
'matcxial' and 'formal'* A proposition p materially impltea a 
proposition if it is not the case that p b true and q is fabe; thus 
material implicaljon b a relation between proposidona. A formal 
implicaUon, on the other hand, relates propositional functions; thus 
*x is a man^ formally impliea *x b mortal'^ And just as a pmposi* 
donal function can be regarded as a class of propositions—^ those 
propositions with 'b a man' for their predicate—go also a formal 
implication b a class of material implications. Thus 'jr ia a man fonn- 
ally implies x b mortal* asserts the class of matenal implications, 
Jones b a man materially implies Jones is mortal, Smith b a man 
materially implies Smith b tnoital*, * / 

Russell recognises no other variety of implication* He argues 
that can be deduced from p* means exactly the same thing as 'p 
* See J. A Chadwick:' Ldgical Comtantt' (MiW, 19^7). 
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matcnalLy impH^ evea although it then foilov^-s, as we have 
already socap^ that any propositioa cau be deduced from a false propt^i- 
tlon—and that a true proposition ts deducible fitidi any proposition 
whaUoe\'ef. Moore, however, in his essay on ' External and Internal 
Relations' characterised Russeirs idcntiiicatioii of rr matniaiiy mpHed 
by with if deduciU^ from as ^giiuply an enormoua howler'* He intro¬ 
duced the w ord * entails \ now in oorniuon use amongst philoaophera, 
to refer to that relation bctw^ecn p and q w'hlch entitles us to say of q 
that it must be true if p is true. 

Russell himself, in the first of hU Meinong articleSp shows some 
signs of uumbess, particularly over the consequence that “there is a 
mutual implicadon of any true propositions'* *lt must be admitted,* 
he writes, * that one-sided infe rcnces can practically be made in many 
cases^ and that consequently some relation other than that considered 
by symbolic logic must be Involved when we infer/ But he seems to 
think that the illegitimate conacqucnccs of hb dealings with implication 
can be laid on the doorstep of epistemology, so that symbolic logic can 
be left free to live its gay and unfettered Ufc. 

On relations, Russell adds little to Peirce except clarity of exposi- 
tiom" But it is certainly as a result of RuseU's emphasis on relational 
propositions that they came into their own amongst philosophcrsn Hia 
theory of classes and of class-membership, likewise, at first foUowa 
closely in the footsteps of his immediate predecessors. It is in terms 
of classes that he proposes to define natural numbers., and through 
that dcfmition all the fundamental notions of arithmetic. Arithmeti¬ 
cians like Fcano had already maintained that all other niunbcrs could 
be defined in terms of the natural numbers; if Russell can define the 
tiatumJ numbers In terms of classes, he has proved, he thinks, that 
mathematics has no need of as distinct from merely logical^ 

constants. 

Russell defines a cardinal number — which is always, he fiat's, the 
number of a class—as 'the class of all classes sinular to a givHi class^j; 
3 class has six members, on this definition, if it belongs to a class to 
which all classes similar to it belong- ^Stmilar' has here a special 
technical acuse—it means * having the same number as'* Russell had 
therefore to meet the objection that hia definition is circular, that he is 
definmg the number of a class as that class to which all classes with 

^ See p. X43 above. 

* See parri£ ti]ft rty the Eunnnzjy in the aecdnd leCtUie of Out 
fAtf Exfimtd BWd (14x4)- 
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tht same number belong, Hia reply is that he can define ^similarity' 
or *ha™g the same number' in non-numerical tcrma, two classes 
having the same number when they can be correlated one-to-one. 
Nor do Ave need the number one^ he further maintains^ to estahlish a 
'one-to-oue’ correlation; a relation Is one-to-one when if x stands in 
this relation to y and so does then x and are identical, and if j 
has this relation to y and to then y and y^ are identical. For 
e?cample, to siy that there is a one-to-one correlation between Legal 
wives and legal husbands in a Christian coromudity is to assert that if 
X is the legal husband of y and Is the legal husband ofy, then x and 
are identical; and if x La the legal hiosband of y and y\ then y and 
are identicah Thus^ Russell maintains, his definition of numbers in 
temis of similar classes involves uo circularity. 

In this definition of number is illustrated one of the central tech“ 
niques of Russell^s philosophical method-^what he calb *the principle 
of abstraction' and might have less misleadingly named *the principle 
of disp^ng abstractions'. On the normal view, a * number' 
b picked out, by abstraction, from a set of groups which possess a 
common numerical property, liut Russell objects that there is no way 
of showing that there b only one such property—the one we have picked 
out: abstraction leaves us, indeed, with a class of properties^ when wt 
were in search of a single property. The "principle of abstraction'— 
w^hich can be employed whenever certain lormal conditions are satisfied' 
—avoids thb difficulty: it defines by reference to a class consisting of ail 
the classes which have a unique relation {for exompkr one-to-oae 
correspondence) to each other. Such a definitioo does not nik out 
the possibility^ Russell will freely grant, that there is a property common 
to all the members of these classes, but (l doet not need to ffuike ihat 
presumption* Here, for the first time, there clearly emerges what was 
to become o principal dri™g-force behind Russell's philosophy^—the 
desire to reduce the number of entities and properties which be 
presumed to exist in order to give a * complete account of the world'. 

Even if the definition of numbers in tenns of classes is not para¬ 
doxical in itself, it threatened, Russell swn dbeovered, to produce 
paradoxes; there were difficulties^ in parttcular, in the notion of 'a 
class of all classes'* This, it seemed obAious, b itself a class; it follovAa 
that it is itself a member of the class of all classes^ i.e, that it includes 
itself 03 a member. And it is not unique in this respect: the doss of 
things w^hich are not man, to mention another case^ b Itself something 

* See Frinciplei oj Mathemaiici, Ch, XXVI, fox dctMiU, 
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which is not a man. On the other hand, there are classes which do not 
include thcmseh w. The class of things which are men, for example, ia 
Mt itself a man. 

It appears, then, that classes can be of either of two types: those 
which are members of themselves, and those which arc not members 
of themselves. Now suppose we consider the class which consists of 
all the which art not members of themselves. Is this class a 

member of itself or not ? If it is a member of itself, then it is not one 
of the classes which are not members of themselves; and yet to be a 
member of itself, it must be one of those classes. Here, then, there is 
a manifest contradtetian. Bnt equally if it ia not a member of itself, 
then it is not one of those classes which are not members of themselves 
—again a contiadjcuon. Thus vre are led to an antinomy; either 

altcrtkattve implies a contradiction. 

Paradoxes* of course* were no novelty. Ooc of them, the paradox 
of the liar, is almost aa old as philosophy. Russell restates it as follow's. 
Suppose a man says ‘I am lying', then if what he saya is true he ia 
lying, i.e. ivhat he says Is not true^ and if what he says not truCp then 
also he b lying, I.e. what he says is true. Such familiar paradoses had 
usually been passed by as mem ingenuities» hut the paradox of ‘ the 
class of all classes* could not be ao lightly regarded, and the same was 
true of other paradoses which had raised their head in mathematics and 
in logic. 

Russellp by now aware of Frege a work, sent him his para ox. 
Frege w’as greatly peiturbctL * Hardly anything more unfoitunate 
can affect a scientific writer/ he wrote in an Appendix to his Fvnda^ 
mtntal Loks oJ AnthmeU'e, 'than to have one of the foundations of his 
edifice shaken after the work is finished ^^and Russell a parados, he 
thought, did shake the foundations. The difficultyp as Fn^e saw it, is 
that if the logistic constiuetion of arithmetic is to be carried through, 
we must be able to pass from a properly constituted concept to its 
extensionp so that in the present case we ought to be able to talk without 
contradiction about the membeTS of the properly constituted class of 
elates which are not mcmbeirs of themselves. ^ ct this is Just ^hat 
Russell's parados seemed to rule out. Frege attempted a solution of 
the difficulty: he so modified his previous account of "equal wtenEio^ 
as to exclude the cstension of a concept from the class of objects whi^ 
fall under it. It AviU then be no longer pemiissibk to say that the 
class of things which are not tnen—^the extension of the concept 
*DOt-men*-is itself not a man. or that the class of cksses which are 
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not membors of themselves is a member of itself. In general^ he 
believed, the addition of limiting conditions to his proofs Vk'ould coBible 
him to avoid Russell’s paradoxes. 

Russell’s own solution is more mdical—the introduction of a 
theory of typea.^ Not that he was ever wholly satisfied with iL He 
describes it, indeed, as chaotic and unfinished. But it has had import¬ 
ant effects on the development of contempomry philosophy. 

The paradoxes all arise, he argues, out of a certain kind of vicious 
circle." Such a vicious circle is generated whenever it is supposed that 
"a collection of objects may contain members wbich can only be 
defined by means of the collection as a whole.^ To take a case: 
suppose we say ' all proposUions liavc the propeity A^* On the face 
of it, this is itself a proposition, so that the class of propositions has 
among Its members one w^hich presume that the class has been com¬ 
pleted—because it talks of ’all propositions^—before it has itself been 
mentioned. This contradiction—that the class must at once have been 
completed and not been completed—brings out the fact that there ia 
JH? luch class. *We shall therefore have to say/ Ru^ll concludes^ 
'that statements about '-all propositions” are meaningless.’ Then 
how are we to develop a theory of propositions ? The pseudo-totality 
"all propositions-, Russell replies, must be broken up into sets of 
propositions, each capable of being a genuine totality^ after which a 
separate account can be given of each such set This "breaking up" 
is the object of the theory of lypesj it is, however, applied to proposi¬ 
tional functions rather than to propositions, because tbey^ Russell 
thinks, are more important for mathematics. 

Properly speakings there are iw} theories of typeS“the simple and 
the ramified. The simple theory depends upon the conception of a 

* range of significance'. In the propositional function ' x is mortal \ 
Russell argues, x can be replaced by certain constants in such a way as 
to form a true propoaition^ by others so as to form a false proposition, 
but in certain cases the resulting proposition will be neither true nor 

• f Appendix B to Thi Prindpict of MuthcmafUs, then in srtictes on 

M Biu&d on the Theory of Tj™' (Am. Maths., 
1908) and LoThSorie dca typa logiquc#* (ilitfM, i^io), hut most fully an 
Ma th^ nitca. There ii m rtliimxiy populir prnentaciDii in RjusficU'i 
Phalowphy of LogiciJ Atomism Id July 1919^ (Moflul, 
^ Hi* h^itEJidcs are m-oet marked in hia Introductwn Msthematiciu 
Pml^Opny (1919). Since the theory of typei wa* presented independently 
I L places, iris TeuDnabk to refer to it as ^RuSSeU't* 

althougn vvhiteiKad np doubt bud some efkct upon in mclhod of foimulaupn^ 

TF " ^uhsMuent aixickmj of Russcirg account of %idoiis drejea, lec 
Kurt Codel: Russell • Mailicmatical Logie' {Pkilos4?phy 0/ BfftraniS EmssUy 
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fakCp but meaningless,* The constants which, wh«i substituted for 
form 3 meaningrul proposltioii are said to constitute the 'range of 
significance' or of the function. In the case of *x is mortal' 

the range of significance Is restricted to particular eniiiiea. It is always 
sensible^ even if false, to assert of any particular thing that it is mortal* 
but it is without meaning, Russell now says* to describe^ say* 'the 
class of men* or 'humanity' as being mortal. The general piinclpfe 
is that a function must always be of a higher t^pe than Its 'argument'^ 
That is why 'mortal* cao take 'Socrates* as Its argument* but cannot 
be meaningfuliy predicated of *thc class men'* and that Is why, also* 
3 thing can be a member of a class but a class cannot be and cannot fail 
to be—the denial would be as meaningless as the affirmation—a 
member of anything less than a class of classes^ {Just as an individual 
can be a member of a club* but a dub cannot be a member of anythmg 
less than an usioaniwn of clubsO f“ die paradox of the class which is 
a member of itself, this rule* Russell had been Ignored, It had 
been presumed that all classes are of a single type, and that any class 
could be a member of another class. But this supposition gives rise, 
he argues, to a vicious circle: 'the class of aJi classes* would then be a 
chtsv additional to the 'all classes’ of which it ia the class. Once the 
distinction between types ia firmly maintained, it w^ill be obvious 
nonsense to say of a class cither that it is or that It is not a member of 
itself. Thus the dreaded antinomy Vi'anlshes. 

Russel] thinks that distinctions between lypes have been uncon¬ 
sciously respected in everyday speech, unconsciously because no one 
would leant to say^ for example, that 'Humanity is not a man’* But 
whereas the diflfereocc in type between ^Humanity’ and "a man’ 
is an obvious one* the fundamental notions of logic—such notions as 
truth, falsity, function, property, class—have, he saj^s, no fixed or 
definite We have been accustomed to talk simply about' truths’* 

w^hether w^fi mtmn first order truths (jt is y) or secood-erder truths 
(je tf 3^ is true) or third-order truths (‘ar isy is true’ is true)* Paradoxes 
are tlien inevitable j we arc led to imagine that propositions about truths 
arc, as true, about themselves* whereas they are really second-order 
truths about first-order truths, and we are soon fioundering in a sea of 
nonsense. The only way out* Russell thinks, is always cxplidtly to 

' There w«. it should be observed— for the contrary h sometimes ^rted 
—no no^'etty in the tiichotomy, truf, false, tneflrun^csft. Ah FiskII humelf 
point! out, it WM TO be found oeo in the older logica^-qtiite exphciur in Mill i 
^yir^m —end we haw iJreidy had ocomaion to refer Id it in talkifvg ftboni 

Frege* for exjimpk. 
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mcntiDn what ^rder of truths^ or clas^es^ or functions wt are talking 
aboiiL^ 

The simple theory of types^ according to Russell, "Iocs not sufhee 
to remove all risk of paradox^ It b necessaiy to make further distinc- 
tions, he thmka, btitxam types. Compare the two propo^tioml func¬ 
tions, ‘jtf is a general" and *x has all the properties of a gnat general’. 
They have the same range of signlhoance; "Napoleon^ could be 
sensibly substituted for x in both cases. But the predicate 'aQ the 
properties of a great general’ is an illegitimate totality^ eince it itself 
would be one such property. This totality can be avoided, Russell 
argues, only by distinguishing differences of order siithin each typej 
then *has all the properties of a great general' will be of a higher 
order than "is a gcneral^ and will not itself be a property* Such a 
' ramified * theory of types is essential^ he considers, if every variety of 
logical antinomy is to he successfully avoided. 

Obviously the original hierarchy of types is greatly complicated by 
the introduction of the ramified theory. But a much more serious 
handicap, in the eyes of Russell and his critics, was that the ramified 
theory seemed to rule out certain v^arieties of mathematical anal^'sis 
which made use of what, according to the ramified theory;^ vi^eirc 
illegitimate totalities.* Russell thought he could overcome ihia 
difiicuity with the help of "the axiom of reducibility^ this asserts that 
corresponding to any assertion of the form *x has all the properties of a 
y* there exists a formally equivalent assertion which does not contain 
any reference to ^aU the properties* but which, just because it ia 
formally equivalent, can replace the original assertion in mathematical 
reasonings But this axiom stood out awkw^aidly in the deductive 
system of Priftciptit and it lacked the ^seLf-evidence’ 

which mathematEcians arc accustomed to demand. Not surprisingly. 


eonftsacd to bo™ uneiiainEfia about luelf. Is this, tw, 
of diner^t typur But how is it p&aaible to say thnl Sofr&iet and mtHikind 
ire of mtferent Urdus there ia EOme «nglc gencraj Mn« of tv'pc ? Art 

agmnit the ihcory of types in sKribing a. ainfdo firoction art of 
di^trenf tp>et to argumcritt of diffcfont t>pM 7 For this sort of itfl^ofi, RuMtll 
welcomed the lingmaUc mterpreCBdon of the theory of typU affertd by 
writers bkc R. C&nup; R k a mistake, he came to thJnk, lo speak of 
u bung of^is or that rji'pc, it is which differ ia type- And it can 

be without any ^atradienpn, m a Janguage of the acooncf order, that the 
^r& fecTBirt and Hurnaniw' have different syntictical fururtiaiis. See 
^thii Riis«IU ^ Repb TO h« In TAe Phiiorophy cf B^iiraad RustrlL 

y RusmU's Theory of Types ^ {Arntysify 

P* Weae: 'The Theory of T^-pea* {Miftd, igal). 


“ParticuTflrty "the Dedekind cut*. 
A Count c/ Pure Matbemaiits (190S). 


Set Codel, ep. nf, and G. H. Hardy: 
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other LogLciima attempted to avoid the paradoica Without recourse to 
the ramified theory of types. 

The best knowti of these attempts is contained in F. P. Ramsey's 
essay On ^The Foundation of Mathtinaticsh* and in the seeond edition 
of The Prindpkf of Mathematics RusscU accepts Ramsey^s solution. 
According to Ramsey, Russell has grouped together paradoxes which 
are quite different in character—those which {iihe die paradox about 
classes) sj^ within the attempt to construct a Logical system and those 
which (like the paradox of the Ear) are ■ linguistic" or ^semantic' in 
their origin, i.e. which arise only when we try to talk about that systetp+ 
The simple theory of types, Ramsey argues—following Peano—aufhccs 
to resolve paradoxes of the first sort, and they are the only ones which 
really matter to the logician as such. Paradoxes of the second type 
can be removed l>y clearing up ambiguides; they depend upon the 
ambiguity of everyday words lihe 'means", *naines^^ Mefints\ 
Thus the ramified theory of types is in neither case necessary, and the 
much-despised ^ axiom of rcducibility" can be abandoned.^ 

The effect^ then, of Rusaell's theory of types ta that, like Madrt"a 
account of ^ analysisit encouraged the view that linguistic inquiries^ 
of one sort or another^ are of special importance to the philosopher. 
The same effect, even more obsuously, flowed from RusseTa theory of 
denoting: and the discussion of this "Logical constant" will lead ua into 
the heart of Russell's philosophy- 

^ In Priyseedif^ of the Londen Afaihematito! Society, reprintEdin the posthu- 
moui celltfctton The Foandatiani qf ond oth^ Lo^kol Enoys, (cd- 

R- Br Bnuxhwaiite, i03Srt also El. Csmnp'i discus&ian of 'The AndnpmiM' 
in The Ijisieat Syntax if Lot^Sge (1934^ Enff’ vertkOB 1937), tta: mrti^ cm 
'Ldgacsil fVnidoxeA ' by A Church in Dktiomry of Phio^aphy {cd, D. L>. 
Rune&), lind the lengthy account in Vol. til af JOFjpciigeii, op. ni. On the 
Axiom of Redudbility^ ficc W. V. O- Quine. * On the Auoni of Fleducibihty 
(Mind, 193&). 

■ There were, of coutsch other proposals for dealing with the paradoxes. 
The ^intuitiomjtE'' — of whom the most prnroinent were L. J, OrDUwier and 
H. WcyJ^wcrc willinit to abandon a* iinsouiid those porta of mathematical 
snolyELs within which the paradoxca — or at least the mora intractable oaes^ 
Arose. E. ^tmelo in ah ortidc entitled 'Investigations into the Foundation 
of the Theory' of ^ta ' (Malhemafuthe Amudetu fqoS) appmoche^d the problem 
by diatinguishing those preditaieS which do, andi those that do npt^ have an 
extension. W. Quine m hii 'New Foundadons for Mathcmalical L^gte 
(Ammcim Math. Montidy, 1017) and Later in hlS Malkematical logic (l 04 °J 
tried to bring to^tlier RusscUTs theoiy of types and Zennclo'a theory of sett. 
S« Mathemaiieoi Logi^ f^r a briefer Bocoimt^ Quine's Meihodi if Logie, 
1050^ which bIni refert 10 Other de^-elopnKnta of Zermeto's work. Bee aI» 
K. GreliinE: 'Tltt Lo|ncal PiradoM' (Afind, 1936), A Framkel wad Y, 
Bor-HiUtl: *Le problime dcs arrtinomiea et sea d^vcloppctnents 

1910). < 5 n the relation between Quine's aoluiioti and Fieae'a see W. 
V+ o. Quioei ^On Frege^a Way Out* (Mind^, i^SS)* 
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As we have already scen^ early metaphyaics derived from 

Moort. ‘On fundamental questions of phUoaophy,' he wrote in 
The Frindples uf Mathematics, *my poaitiDn, in all Its chief features^ is 
derived from Mr. E* Moore. I have accepted from him the non- 
existential nature of propositions (escept such as happen to assert 
existence) and their independence of any knowing mind — ^also the 
pluralism which regards the worlds both that of existents and that of 
entities, as composed of an Infinite number of mutiiaily independent 
entities, with relations which are ultimate and not reducible to adj^ives 
of their terms or of the whole which these composen* These entitles 
arc the ‘terms* in propositiozis. 

With this ontology b associated a theory of language. ' It must 
be admitted,^ be wrote, * that every word occurring in a sentence must 
have some meaning . . . the correctness of our philosophical anaiysb 
of a proposition may therefore be usefully cheeked by the exercise of 
assigning the meaning of each word in the sentence expressing the 
proposition/ Every word a meaning^ every meaning an entity— 
these arc the principles on which Russell at first worltcd. 

He b already recognbing, however, in hb anaij'sb of ‘ denoting \ 
as Frege had before him, that the grammatEcal structure of a proposition 
can be misleading. A concept may occur in a proposition which b 
not, in spite of appearances, ahotti that concept but about "a term con¬ 
nected in a certain peculiar way with the concept^ Thus *I met a 
man", for example, does not mean T met the concept "inan""[ *a 
man' here" denotes' some particular human bcingp Similarly, although 
less obvloualy, ^Man is mortal^ is not about the concept ‘Man*. 
'We should be surprised to find in the Tims,^ Russell writes, "such 
a notice as the follow ing Died at his residence in Camololt Gladstone 
Rd., Upper Tooting, on the iSib of June, 19—, Man, eldest son of 
Death and Sin”/ And yet that ajinounrament ought to provoke no 
suiprise if ‘Man' is mortal. 


In Tite Pfinciples oj Mathematics^ however, propositions like *the 
King of England b bald* are not subjected to any considerable trans¬ 
formation; this proposition means, Russel! says, that "the man denoted 
by the phrase the King of England ” b bald^. It was the conBequenccs 
of this interpretation which provoked the new theory of denoting 
presented in Russel/s "On Denoting" {Mind, 1905)/ The y^^ats 
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which intervened between TAe PrindpUs of Mathem^tes and 'On 
Denoting’ Russell had devoted to the study of Meinong. At first, he 
w-as confirmed in his allegiance to the philosophy he had learned from 
Moore. But doubts crept in: Memong’s 'objects* began to look: 
like a ad abnirdum of MQore*3 'concepts*. It was all very 

wen for Meinong to talk with scorn of "the prejudice In favour of the 
actual'j that * prejudice % mehristened *a robust sense of reahty*. 
is essential. RumU came to think, to any scientific philosophy, "The 
sense of reality*" as he eventually summed the matter up in his Intro¬ 
duction to Moihemaiicai Philosophy (i9i9)» vital in logic^ and 
whoever Juggles with it by pretending that Hamlet has another kind of 
reality is doing a disservice to thought.* 

Yet what is to be add. in terms of * reality** about such assertions 
as. in a Repubbean age^ 'the King of France is bald*? This cannot 
mean that 'the man denoted by the phrase *"the Xing of Fiance^* is 
bald ** because there is no such entity for the phrase to denote. Mcin-+ 
ong had said that it refers to an object which lies "outside of being^ 
an object to which the law of contradiction does not apply. since one 
can say of it* with equal truth, that it has and that it has not any property 
we care to mention. Of a non-existent King of France w^e are entitled 
to say that he is bald or that he is not-bald* just as strikes our fancy. 
This is the point at which Russell’s new-found sense of reality revolted. 
There must, he thought, be another way out, a way w'hich does not 
involve interpreting the phrase "the King of France* as referring 
to any entity w^hatsoever. And that is what he sought in his new 
theory of denoting* and* in particular^ in what he came to call *the 
theory of descriptions 

By a 'denoting phrase*, he first of aU explains—and it is worth 
obsen^ing that it is now phrases^ £om:Epts, which denote—he means 
such phrases as the following: "a man* some men. any man* every 
man. all men* the present King of England* the present King of France, 
tlie centre of mass of the Solar System at the first instant of the present 
century, the revolution of the earth around the sun. the revolution of 
the sun around the earth.* He offers no general characterisation of 
such phrases, but it is dear^ at least, that they are none of them * proper 

I.^£ftcnpnQnj' in T/j^ Philosophy ctf Mrrtrand HusSfUr and nth^r cOtllri butians 
to that vdIieehc; RtiauU't inn orations arc CnticiKd by the logidflU, E- E. C. 
Joan, id E^vtn} irtielR tn AfinJf RuiscIJ in Mystic^ htw 

for recent criticisms S« P. T. Ceach] ^Ruswll'* Theory of 
lAmiyiu^ 105*51 Lfiserawit*: ^Knowledge by Dcscripdoo {PR, 19^75; 
P. Fp &tnwson: 'On RefcmnE' (AJiW. 1950)* 
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iiarnca\ and that they ™ stand as a giaitimadcal subject in a 
sentf^Dce. 

The fundamental principle of Russell's iheory of denoting, indeed, 
is that—^in opposition to Mill—^thesc denoting phrases ore nol lusmes 
for oven although their being tised as the auhjiict of sentences 

□lakes them look as if they were. He tried to prove his point by so 
reformulating sentences containing denoting phrases as to retain the 
meaning of the original sentence without employing any denoting 
phrase. If this can be done, the preanmption is. it will no longer be 
Dccessaiy to suppose that a denoting phrase nam^ some specific 
entity- then Meinong's unreal 'objects" can be abandoned—on the 
principle of "Occam's razor \ that entities ought not to be multiplied 
except of necessity. 

’NVe can illustrate RusseU^s general pmccdure from the "most 
primitive" oascs-^" everything ^ -nothing", "something". Such a 
proposition as 'everything is c", Russell says^ detes not assert that 
thcie is a mysterious entity rv^rything which can be truly described as 
r. That there is no need to suppose the existence of such an entity 
cornea out in the fact that "everything is e' can be reformulated as 
"for all values of "s is e'" ia true', which makes no mention of ‘ every- 
tiimg' and yet which fuCy expresses what was originally asserted. 

A more complex* and a more important* case h what Russell later 
called "the definite description'—denoting phrases which contain 
'the'.^ On the face of it. a phrase like "the so-and-ao" mmi refer 
to an entity: Frege* for example, had thought that ^the" was the sign 
par excellfnce that an "object^ was being referred to* But such a 
proposition as "the author of is Scotch", which one would 

ordinarily suppose to predicate a property of a particular entity^ ‘the 
author of is not^ Russell argues, about the author of 

Wmrrlgy at all* This proposition asserts, he tries to showp a conjunc¬ 
tion of three proposttions: "(a) at least one person wrote Wm.'frky, 
(b) at moat one person wrote (e) whoever wrote Wffvfrlry is 

Scotch." Or. more formally, "there Ifi a term c such that (i) '*x wrote 
IVaverley'* is equivalent, for all values of Xt to b c” and (a) “e li 
Scotch"." 

This reformulation does not mention 'the author of IVav^ky'l 
that means that we could intelligibly assert that 'the author of 
is Scotch' even if in fact had no author. In that case, our 

^ Aa distinct fforn ind^imU de^cfiptiDns, contiiiEUD^ paiticularly 

RiBScU’t InlrtidMtclion to Malkanalical Philoiophy oo tlcabripaoiU« 
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ossertioD would fae false, since prapositian (a) — ^at least one person 
wrote — would be a false propositioQj but it would not be 

nonsensical^ Now we can underetand* then, how an assertion like 
'the King of France is bald'—wbich is precisely panallcl to 'the 
author of loaferis Scotch'—can have a sense, even although there 
is no entity named by 'the King of Francc\ no Meinongian object 

Russell w^as by now w^ell embarked upon what was to be his main 
philosophical occupation. 'Occam's razor* dealt destruction like 
a sword — ^unnecessary entitles w'cre miraculously cut dowTi right and 
left. Numbers, as something distinct from classes of classes, had been 
the first to go^ but the ^ictoiy over Meinong's ^objects' had been a 
more sweeping one. And they w^ere soon to be joined in Hades by 
more ooimnonplace 4 ooking %ictinia. 

Dchnite descriptions, Russell had argued, are "incomplete sym¬ 
bols^—w hat Fn^ had called * names of a function'—as distinct 
from * complete symbols'* Le, proper names {the names of arguments). 
They have a use in sentences^ but they do not name entities. The 
same is trge> Primdpia Mathmafka suggests, of 'classes'; classes^ 
too* arc ^symbolic linguistic conventions', used tn order to make 
Statements about functions of propositional functioi^. The assertion 
'the class is included in the cla^ '^mortals'" looks like a state¬ 

ment about the relation beti-veen two entities, the class 'man^ and the 
class 'mortals'* But in fact, RusscU maintains, k is no more than a 
Bhorthand formulation of the proposition is mortal” is a function 
of '** is a man"/ There is no cjitity, as RiiSScU had at first supposed^ 
which is named by the phrase ^the class as one'. 

Similarly, wheneas in such early artldea aa * Is Position in Time or 
Space Absolute or Relative?' {Mind, 1901), Russell had operated 
freely with spatial "points' and temporal 'inatanta'—ndtiinate units 
of space and of time — ^Whitehead now persuaded him that sentences 
which apparently refer to such enddes can, without loss of meaning, 
be translated into statements about the relations between 'events'. 
Points, instants, particles, shared the fate of numbers, classes, the 
author of Wavertry and the present King of France* 

So far, however, the ordinary objects of everyday life, tables, chairs, 
our otvn and other people's minds^ had been left untouched. But the 
process by which they are gradually disintegrated into classes of 
‘sensibilia* is already under wdgh in The Probkm 0/ Fhiloiophy 
{ 1 912), In the preface to that book, Russell acknowledges his indebted¬ 
ness to those lectures of Moore which were published in 1953 as 
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Sown? Mmn Prohletm of Phihsophyi he agrees with Moore^ in particukr^ 
that what we are immediately acquaimed with are sense-data, pot 
physical objects. 

But there are notable diiTercnccs between Russell^'a epistemology 
and Mwre^a; the existence of physical objects^ to Russell, is a scientific 
hypothesis—parallel, say, to an hypothesis in physics—which w^e 
accept as being true because it allows us to give a ^morc aimpk* 
account of the behaviour of onr sense-data than any other h>pothesis 
which has occurred to us. It is not, as it was for Moore, something 
that w^e "immediately know ’. And RusselPa argiimenl in favour of the 
view that we do not directly perceive phj-sicai ohjects appeals to *what 
science tells us* about the nature of perception, in contrast with 
Moore^s appeal to 'eommonsense^ and to familiar sensory illusions. 
Furthennore, the whole atmosphere of The Problem of Fhiiotophy is 
logico-mathematicalp in the Cartesian siyle- Russell sets out in search 
of the indubitable, of what it is impossible to doubt^ and criddses our 
everyday beliefs from that standpoint. It is already clear that Russell, 
although he makes certain concessions to "commonsense" in the form 
of *what wc instinctively believe*, wiC not be permanently satisfied 
by the loose and somewhat precarious structure of Moore’s "defence of 
commoneense’- it is science, not comtnonsense, which he is anxious to 
defend and it is science, too^ which must sit in judgment on that defence. 

The search for the indubitable, in The Problem of Pbilmophy, k 
formulated as an attempt to discover those objects with which we are 
immediately 'acquainted*^ Russell takes over from James, who had 
in turn, oddly enoughj Icamt it from Grote^—so that this doctrine 
travelled from one Cambridge man to another via Cambridge* Mass,— 
his distinction between knowledge by acquaintance and knowledge by 
description; this is the point at which Russeirs analysis of denoting 
bears directly on his general philosophy,^ We have "knmv ledge by 

^ Althoujih RwdI qckn^wledgca hia indcbccdncs^ to Jaiticb, hia way of 
nuking the di&tincticin u different from Jamw*S, RuskH'v essay en "KiVJw^ 
Jedte by Acj^itaiciiHiiM aj^d Knnwkdfie by D&imption' first Appeared in 
PA-^, xqio; it n reprinted with rnddif^tiQiu jn PrMemi of Phifoiophy Ldd 
in MyjfjViijn ond UagU. S<e G, D. HinkH, G. E- Moore And there 

"Knowlcd-gc by Acquiuiitiince* 7 ' (PASS^ t^tg) and G. Hughes: There 

KfKkwled^ by AcquniutAnce ? ’ (PASS, 1949J. &« aJsd RubscU'^h iirticle« ' On 
the Ntuwe csf AcquAintance’ {Monitt, igi4)r Moore's distinction in 
Main Prohltms of PMlasaph^' betv^ccTl ^direct' and 'indirect^ ipprebcnsiDii is 
■nochcr form of the 'acquaintance" and ‘description' conlrast. Bui Moore's 
mstuie vie«', « e^irsscd Jn a note ndded 10 Thai volume, u that ■ knowtedipc 
by ftcquaintanoe'* ia rtetiher * knowledge' nor 'acquaintance'. 'There ia,' be 
s^ys, 'no eornmon serw of ''know" such that from the mete (act that I am 
seeing a person ic follows that 1 am at UiAI moment knowing him.* 
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of an object if are -direedy aware' of it. The 
most obviejufl casCp Russell diLiiksp is the sense-datuin: I can be directly 
aware that I am experiencing a certain sense-clatijm- And it foUovvs, 
he more hesitantly ooncludeSp that I am also directly aware of the ' T 
that does this experiendngp and of its mental states. 

Mental states, our mvn self, and sense-data are the only ' paiticu- 
laJS^ he thinks^ with which we have direct acquaintance. Bat we are 
also acquainted with ^untversals*^—with whiteness and beforen^s and 
divefsity, A^'hen we experience one sense-datum as before another 
onCj for examplcp we are acquainted with a universal p the relation 
^ before \ 

Wc arc not acquainted, he aigues^ w’ith physical objects; we know 
such an object as a table as that to which a certain description applies— 
aSp sayp *the thing which causes these sen^-data^—and it is only by 
inference, not by direct perception^ that we know that there is any 
such thing. Nor are we acquainted with other human beings, even 
with those whose 'personal acquaintance* we are accustomed to 
claim. Such human beings, he thinks, are in the same position as 
physical objects: they are Inferences from our sense-data. As for 
people with whom we are not in the ordinary sense ^acquainted*— 
juUaa Caesar, for example—we know' them, more obviously, through 
descriptions: as* to keep the same instance, 'the man who crossed the 
Rubicon*. 

On the face of it* this is an odd doctrine. *JuIius Caesar* is not 
the sort of thing we should ordinarily call * a di^cripiion \ and in such 
assertions as 'Julius Caesar crossed the Rubicon* Julius Caesar seems 
to be tchat we arc describing, not a description. But, Russell objects^ 
we cannot possibly talk about anything which lies beyond the reach of 
our acquaintance; this proposition, therefore, cannot be about Julius 
Caesar, grammatical appearances to the contrary notsvithstanding. 
‘Evciy proposition which we can understand/ he says, *must be 
composed wholly of constituents wdth which we are acquainted/ A 
proposition which appears to be about Julius Caesar must really be 
about certain sense-data (somethings in this casCp that we have been told 
or have read) and certain universals. Thus just as the author of 
IVaorr!^ is not the true subject of propositions like 'the author of 
Waverl^y k Scotch** so, too* according to RusseU^ Julius Caesar is not 
the miE subject of propositions like * Julius Caesar crossed the Rubicon*^ 
Although the details are mmplicatcd, such propc^itions^ he thinks, 
be reduced by the methods characteristic of bis * theory of descriptions 
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to propomtlons wtucKi wUliout mcntionLiig Julius Caesar, stiJ] manage to 
convey all that the ori^nal propositioD asserted. 

The problem now arises—what about our knowledge of general 
principles ? Is that tedudble to statements about objects with which 
we arc acquainted P There is no difficulty, on Russell's dewp about 
mathematical propositions; these, he thiriks^ relate uuiversals^ aud we 
are acquainted with universals. Eut the inductive principle he hnds 
more puzzHng. Like Hume, he thinks that If this principle h u ufiound, 

' we have no reason to expect the sun to rise tomorrow, or to cipect 
bread to be more nourishing than a stoned but, also like Hume, he 
does not see how the Inductive principle can cither be a relation betw'een 
universais or an inference from experience. He is forced to the 
conclusion, highly uncomfortable although it Is, that 'ail knowledge 
which is based upon what we have experienced is based upon a belief 
experience can neither coufiim nor refute and yet which seems to 
be 3 s hnuly rooted as any of the facts of Cxpcricnce\ This was one 
of the sore places in his philosophy; his attempts to heal It were finally 
to lead, In his Muman KnowUdge: Its Scope emd Limits (i 94 ^)> to a 
portion considerably remote from The Problewa 0/ Ftdiosophy^ 

.Another sore place was the status of the physical object Physics 
la auppoacd to be an empirical science, yet—as Russell pointed out in 
his essay on ^The Relation of Sense-Data to Physics' {Sdentia^ i 9 ^ 4 i 
reprinted in Mystidm md Logic, i9t7]H^physic3 itself icUs us tliat 
what w'c perceive is something entirely different in character from the 
entities which form the subject-matter of physics. * Molecules have 
no colour* atoms make no noise, electrons have no taste, and corpuscles 
do not even smeU'—yet what we directly experience is always a colourp 
a sound, a taste or a smelL How then, Russell asks, can the existence 
of physical objects be verified by the sense-data we experienoe? He 
had so far presumed that the existence of such entities can somehow be 
inferred from sense-data. But he (sme to agree with Berkeley that 
such an Inference—to entities quite dilfercnt in nauire from anything 
w^e can experience—13 in principle impossible. Unless physical objects 
are in some way reducible to sense-data^ physics must, he thinksi be a 
mere fantasy. 

The dIEicultica in such a reduction were, on the face of it, insuper¬ 
able. Sense-data, as they bad ordInanJy been defined* are subjective 
and discontinuous; physical object are objective and continuousp 
Different persons experience Incompatible sense-data; how can a 
penny* say, consist of the round sense-datiim you experience and the 
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ellipticaL scnsfl-datuin 1 experience ? With the help of [essom he had 
leamt fmm the New Reaii^ta—especially T. Nutm and Alexander 
in England and E, B. Holt in the United States^—RiifiseU thought he 
could overcome these objections. 

The major points* are, fust, that a sense-datum is not "subjective"— 
it is neither a moital state nor a constituent in such a state; secondly^ 
that once this is recognisedp there is in prindpb no difficulty in sup¬ 
posing that there arc 'sensibUia*—objects 'which have the same meta¬ 
physical and physical status as sense-data but which are not actually 
being perceived by anybody;" and thirdly^ that the supposed 'Lncoin- 
patibilitj ' of sense-data resxs on a simple-minded osneeption of space 
and time. Since sense-data are objective, the argument then runs* 
physical objects can be defined as series of sense-data, luiked together 
by sensibiUi The supposedly 'incompatible" sense-data will he 
different members^ in different * private spaces', of such a series of 
sense-data. Thus, according to Russell, a penny^^ for example, conslsla 
of the elHpticaJ sense-datum which occurs in your prisTite space and 
the round sense-datum that occurs in my private space, together with 
various other sense-data in other private spaces. These various 
appearances, he says, form ■ one thing",, m the sense that they behave 
with respect to the laws of physics, in a way in which scries not belong¬ 
ing to one thing would in gcneml not behave*—at least, this is true 
of the 'things" wdth which physics is concerned. The "things* of 
commonsense, according to Russell, are conceived with so Little 
precision that a satisfactory account of tlicir construction is scarcely 
passible. 

Physics, Russell concludes, stands in no need of ^physical objects" 
understood as somethinig wholly distinct in nature from sense-data. 
And it is. be the supreme maxim of all scientific phDosopbising 
that 'wAfrirer possibk^ lopcal comtructiom are to bt sahsthaltd for 


1 S. Aletander^t "Tht IW of Reafifin' {PBA, tmi}; T- P. ^onn: '^ 
Secondary Qualitica bidepcnilent of Perception? B- " 

^Thc Place of lUiMry Bi^rience in a Realistic World' in The Reaium 
(ed. Marvin, See *lio Ch^ XI below. 
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inferred entities*.^ Thus tf physical objects can be constructed out of 
sense-data^ a ‘scientific* philosopher ought obviously to abandon the 
doctrine, which Rgssell had held in The Probiem of Philosophy^ that 
their cristence has to be 'inferred' as a relatively simple explanation 
nf the sense-data vfc experience. 

At this stage in Ku?isell“s philosophy, thenp the world as the scientllk 
philosopher sees it consists of sense-data^ tinivcrsals, and mental facts. 
Russell had by now rejected the view that we are directly acquainted 
w ith a self over and above particular mental facts; he stiU held, how^evcr, 
that mental facts are quite distinct from sense-data. Believing, willing, 
wishing, experiencingp he thought, are mental facts; what is esperiencedp 
willed, wished for, in contrast, is a series of sense-data. 

Belief, however, was an embarrassment to him, as became par- 
tictilarly dear when, partly under Wittgenstein*s inHuence, he tried 
to formulate what be called 'the philosophy of logical atomism*'' 
The philosophy of icjgical atomism, as Russell conceives i^ is an attempt 
to describe the kind of facta there are— just aa zoology tries to describe 
the different types of animal^ He stiU* that is, accepts Moore^s view 
that philosophy tries to give 'a general description of the w'hole uni¬ 
verse"* Russell begins with a description of the fundamental con- 
stituenU of facts— the logical atoms. These* Russell not Burprisingly 
maintains, are of two kinds, sense-data and unlversals. An 'atomic 
fact' — a typical example is A is before B, Avhere A and B arc sense-data 
— has these basic elements as its oonstituents. 

Facts can be particular, like ‘this is white*, or universal, like 'all 
men are mortal '* It is impossible to regard the world as wholly com- 

* Compare John Laird: 'The Law Df Parwmony' {Afcmir. 

WiAdomi ^LorichI Conitnurtiens * H93i“3:)+ L- S. Stebbinjg: _ ‘ Con- 

ttructians' (PiSS* I933)r RueScU thought xhsLt the Tuk of error ii 
every tame we gel along without an^tting, at distinct from positively defiyinR, 
that an entity exists. 'You diminish the ritk of error,' he wrote (Mabmi, 
191 g) ^with every diminution of cnTiticfi and ptemiseiii* ThU is the mathe- 
irtBiicxJ logician ipeaking;: In inetiipltiysxca as in logte be b looking for the 
hare minimum ant of which t »y$lern can be constructed— the 'minimUin 
vocf.bu]arT*i which, conjoined with the ^syntax Maid down in Prindpia Mafhe- 
PH^fiVo wnuld oonstilute an ideal languaj^, 

^ See ihc artidcs with fhffl title in TArMomil (igiS) amd 'LoEpcaJ Atomiam* 
CP& Sec bIm ]. O. Uiimon : PhihlCpin€oi Analyiiii D. F. Peafi: * Logical 
Atomism I (in The /tft d/uliojr in Philaiophy^ 195 &). Russell met Wittgeftslcin 
SI Cunbridee in he exploins in the prehioe to hie Momri' articlca thftt he 

hfid decided to puhliah them because he did not know cira whether Wittjjen- 
stein wTit ali^e. But one should not overestiiniie his indcbtcdne&s to Witt^n- 
itein; in many retpecu Russell, in these arttelet, isrimply reiiatinjr the ptumliim 
he bad learnt from Moore and From Jama—whom be deaerihed aa ^ihe ont- 
fltKnding cridc of moniBin'. See *l»o whfli is s^d of E. Johnson in Ctu VI 
ibo\'e. 
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posed of particular facta* Russell says, because tiiat view would itself 
involve the fact that atomic facta are all the facts that there are. 

And once this general fact is admitted, there seems to he no good reason 
for not adnuedng others. Again, a fact may be either negative or 
affirmative. Some facts are * completely general*—referring not to 
particular entities but only to the general form (or "syntas^) of state¬ 
ments—these, he thinks, are the facta of logic. And then there are 
facts about facts and so on* 

There are not^ however^ true facts and false facts—only propositions 
can be true or false and a propodtion^ Russell now says, is a ayiobol, 
not a fact, * If you were making an inventory of the world/ he writes* 
'propositions v^^uld not come in. Facts would, beliefs^ wishes^ willSp 
would, but propositions would not*' It is in the clasaificatioo of 
‘propositions* that Russell's troubles about belief arise. 

propositions, according to Russeh, fall into two classes—atouiic 
and molecular. All molecular propositions can be expressed as 
'truth functions'^ of atomic propositions i.e. their truth or falsity is 
wholly determined by the truth or lal^ty of the atomic piopositiona 
which make them up. The truth of an atomic proposition, on the 
other handp can be derided only by passing beyond the proposition 
to the fact which it depicts. Thus, to take the simplest case, the 
molecular proposition p g is true if the atomic propositions p, ^ 
are both true and is false if cither of them is false, but the truth of p 
k mdependent of the truth of any other proposition. 

The problcni for RusscU is to fit propositions about mental facts 
into this classificatioii. Is' I believe that x is * au atomic or a molecular 
proposition f It loots like a molecular proposition with two constitu¬ 
ents—/ btltene and x hy. But the difficulty with this view is that the 
truth or falsity of a? fry ts quite irrelevant to the truth of * I believe that 
X by% X fjy, therefore, is not a ‘constituent^ in 'I believe that x \sy* 
in the sense tliat p is a constituent In *p and q\ A belief, Russell has 
to conclude, is new species for the aoo'. Yet there k something 
unsadsfactoiy about this conclusion^ mental facts do not seem to be 
marked olf from other facts by logical peculiarities. 

If, on the other hand, ‘1 beHeve that x k y* can be reformulated, 
in the behaviourist manner, as 'w'hen I encounter an Jf, I react in such 
and such a way*—if, for example, ‘I believe that suakes arc dangerous' 
k a way of saying such things as that *whtrt I see a snake^ 1 pick up a 
stick'—then there will be no need to distinguish beliefs, or other 
^ mental facts ^ as a peculiar logicai species. Thus it k not surprising 
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that Russell moved in this direction in T!ie Amtiysts of signiiic- 
antly^ he asked the behaviourist B. Watson and the realist T- P, 
to read his proofs* 

Russell is no^’ in violent reaction against the whole pattern of ideas 
within which hb own and Moore's earlier theories had been worked 
out; in particular^ he rejects outright Brentano^s definition of psychic 
phenomena. He no longer believes that the essence of such a phe¬ 
nomenon consists in the fact that it ^points to an object"; indeed he can 
see no reason for maintaining that there are cither "acts" or "objects*, 

' Instead of saying 1 think*"^ k w'ould be better," he writes, in a passage 
which echoes Mach, * to say thinks in ms"' or better still ^^there is a 
thought in me"»‘ The form of the sentence *1 think of x* suggests 
uiunediately that there is an act of thinking and an object of that act! 
but in reality, Russell is now arguing, there la only the thought, 
which is " in me' in the sense that It forms part of that series of events 
referred to by the word * 1 ^Vhereas he had previously, hbe Moorcp 
insisted on the distuicdon between sensation and scEise-data he now 
rejects sensation as a purely mythical * act"* 

This is as far as RuaseU ever went in the direction of neutral 
monism; In T/ie Analysis of Mailer —in which he comes to terms with 
Einstein^s ^new' physics'—‘he turns hard a-port to something more 
like, although very different from, that "inferential' theory of physical 
objects which he had maintained in The Pn^lems of Philosophy* The 
sense-data of The Analysts of Mind^ even although they do not depend 
for thek existence on something mental, are yet ^subjective' in a wider 
sense; they exist only in relation to a human nervous system. Indeed, 
Russell identifies them with states of that human brain which is 
ordinarily said to ^experience" them. It is obvious^ he says, that the 
actual process of sensing is in the human brain; the process of sensing, 
he has argued, is identical with the sense-datum sensed; it follows 
that the sense-datum, too, must he" ui the brain When the physiolo¬ 
gist examines a brain what he is immediately considering must be 
states of his own brain, not of the brain which he is attempting to 
describe, 

RusscU came to feel, however^ that the physical objects themselves 
cannot be thus dependent on the eidstence of our nervous system i^e, 
that physical objects are not, after all, sets of sense-data. He had 


^ See Ch. XI; Ruuell wa* partitmlMily influcficed by Holt and Peny, 


* See Er P. Edwards; 'Are Fcrccpta in the Braia?' (AJPt [94z): D. Cory: 

VA« s™e Briinrap, ^ ^ ^ / 
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already admitted ‘scnsibilh* over and above Uliy stop 

at that point, he began to ask ^ "" It is impossible to hy down a bard- 
and-fast rule/ he wnote, 'that we sui nt%"cr ^'aHdly infer something 
radically different from what wc obsen^e *. + unless Lndetd we take up the 
position that nothing unobserved can ever be validly inferred. This 
view . * ♦ has luiich in its favour^ from the standpoint of a strict logic; 
but it puts an end to phy?ic3p^ And phji'sies, Russell ^v-as determined to 
retain. 

The problem^ as he sees it, b the old one: how h the sun I am now 
seeing related to the sun of the astionomerp which is not 'now* but 
eight minutes awy, not hot or bright, and very different in its structure 
from anything 1 can hope to experience? We can infer the exiatcuce 
of the astronomer^ sun, Russell argues^ only because there is a con- 
ttnuous single causal chain^ linking events in our nervous s^'stem with 
es^ents in the sun. The inference can never be an exact one, because 
the causal chain is not isolated; k is interfered with, in 

various w^ys, by other sunilar chains, and these disturbances prevent 
us from inferring precisely what lies at the end of any process termuiai- 
iug in our nervous system^ But if it were not for the possibility of 
some such inference^ Russell argues^ we could never pass be^'ond what 
he calls ^a solipsism of the moment'; we would take nothing to exist 
except the transient sense-datum—a pusition^ he says, which although it 
is logically unassaUable no human being can cousistcotly maintain* 

The twists and turns in RussdJ's argument after The Analysis 
oj Matier we cannot foUow in detail. But a few points can be picked 
out for special considcradon, because they bear on those continual 
preoccupations of Russellb philosophy which we have particularly 
emphasised. He is still trying to work towards a satisfactory theory of 
belief, sdll worried about the relation between ph^'sics and perception, 
but he se® nqw difticultics, as well, in his earlier viexvs. From the 
beginning Russell has presumed that there are In our experience 
^particulars^ which are named by 'logically proper* naniies+ At 
first, '!*, ^that table*, *JuLius Caesar’ were all regarded as logitally 
proper names, each referring to some unique entity with which we are 
acquainted and which wc can describe by means of niuversaJs. But as 
his theory of denoting developed, these all ceased to be proper names; 
each, it was argued, is a descriptive phrase in disguise. Only 'this’ 
survived the scrutiny. 

^ See Err 05 iliiid: Bertrand RusseU^t Thmia of Caaiafion (iqsa); Ar C- 
R^ I. AAton, D. G. C. MoeNabbi CauuJ Argumem for Physic^ 
1045). 
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Id hid sirticlcs on [ogic^ Riis^U poiDt^ out that ^this*^ 

played the same part Id his philosophy as "substance* in traditional 
philoaophies—it named enddes, "logical particukra\ which 'stand 
entirely alone and are completely self-subaiatent ^ But k only g radually 
cKcurred to him that if this is so then the classical objections to "sub¬ 
stance " might also apply to " logical particulars Once he noticed this 
fact. hU whole theory of imivcrsals and pardcuJars took on a new 
complexion. 

His general view—it is moat fuUy worked out in his article "On 
the Relations of Universals and Farticulars" {PASf 191a)— had always 
been that a sharp distinction can be made between logical particulars 
and universals. He had more than once been tempted by the doctrine 
that universal quaUfUs can be reduced to sets of similar particulars, but 
he had always dravra attendon to the fact that even in such a case there 
is still at least one universal relation —similarity. And why not others ? 

But in Aleartiitg and Truths he writes as follows: "I wish to suggest 
that ""this is red'" is not a subjcct-predicalc proposidon hut is of the 
form '"redness is here”; that "'red'* is a name^ not a predicate^ and 
that w'hai would commonly be called a "" thing** is nothirig but a bundle 
of coexisting qualities such as redness, hsrdn^, etc.* On any other 
view, he now thinks, "thb' becomes an "unknowable somewhat in 
which predicates inhere, but which nevertheless is not Identical with 
the sum of its predicates'. 

Russell is not, it should be observed^ defining a thing as a " meeting- 
place of universals", in the manner of some Idealists. On the contrary, 
he is maintaining that the qualities of a thing are themselves particular: 
a "red thing' is the occurrence in a certain place of a specific shade of 
oolourp w^hich ought to have a proper name. Qualittes^ now, are 
particulars, and * things" are colLections of such quahdes occurring 
at such and sudi a set of apatlo-temponil co-oidinatjcs: the "here^ in 
" redness is here* refers to a set of qualitEes by which shades of colour are 
"placed* in our visual field as having a certain absolute position there,^ 
But this A-iew^ he w^Ungly admits^ is 'tentative'. 

A further question to which he often recurs, particularly in Human 
Knowledge is a familiar one; how are the general propositions of 
science to be justified^ And with this is linked another problem; 

^ Sm especially hii ccrnimcnW an M. Weiti'fi contributionfl to The PM^ffophy 
cf Bertrand ItaiftL 

* W. Hjay: 'Bettrand Rus^sclE on the Justifkation of Induction' {i^ 5 ^C*, 
1 $^50): H . MAtolm; " Ru^U'i JJurnan KnomleiSgr ' {PR, 1 95°) t H. Rrichen* 
htchi "A Conwrsation between Beitrand RwiuU and I>avid Hume' iJ^P 
1949)- 
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what is the miniiTium departure from empiricism that the phlbsflphef 
13 forced to admit f RusselJ had never been an cmpiiidsl, in the strict 
senses even in Tfit Problems of Fkilosaphy he had rejected the view 
that aU knowledge can be derived from experience. Mathematical 
propositions cannot be so derived, he had argued^ nor can the inductive 
principle. Yet at the same time, Russell's conscience ia uneasy—as 
if his secular-godfather MiU were ciercising his spiritual rights— 
whenever he passes beyond experience. If there arc limits to empiri¬ 
cism, these limits must still be passed with trepidation. 

The outcome of hia argument in Tke ATudysis of Matter had been, 
however* that a strict empinciani—since Russell never questions that 
experience is of * sense-data*—w^ould be a '^solipsism of the moment* t 
it would deny that anything is real except our present sensc-datutn* 
The question, now, for Russeb is to lay down the ‘postulates" which 
have to be added to empiricism if it is to be a satisfactory philosophy of 
science. The " inductive principle* ts one such postulate^ but Russell 
thinks that its impoitance has been exaggerated. It is only one 
postulate, and not the fundamental one, Russell uncovers quite a 
collec^on; their general nature can be iUustiaied from the ^postulate 
of quasi-permancncc" which asserts that "given any event A, it happens 
very frequently that, at any neighbouring time, there is at some neigh¬ 
bouring place an e^^ent very^ similar to A\ This is a way of saying that 
there arc continuous things, without invoking the forbidden conception 
of substance. And without * things*, Russell considers, physiis cannot 
be worked out. tlis canons, in general, are an attempt to lay down 
the principles which have to be adopted if scientilic inference is to be 
possible; they are very like the ^ general rules* of Hume's philosophy^ 

Such canons, according to Russell* cannot be inferred from ex¬ 
perience. Nevertheless, he also thinks, they have their fouitdatiom 
in cxperiencep They derive out of reflection on ^animal inference*— 
the habits of expectation which the human oiganijam exhibits; they 
pick out the principles implicit in these habits. And if their mere 
existence demonstrates that empiridsm^ as a complete theory of know¬ 
ledge, is untenable, that very discovery^ Russell argues, has been 
inspired by the empirical spirit, which recognises "that all human 
knowledge U uncertaiiip inexact and partial '* This is a long way from 
the optimism of The Probhms of Fhtiosophy. Ru^lfs philosophical 
development, it is not too much to say, is the passage from Descartes 
to Hume epitomised. 
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CWK WILSON AMU OXFORD PHIUaSOPHT 

T hrough rIL the tnumphA of Idealbm ai OxfQrdj a Resistance 
Movement had continued to state the case for Realkm. Thnnias 
Case, a Sturdy Aristotelian who was Professor of Metaphysics 
and Morals at Oxford from 1S99 until 1910 and President of CorpiLs 
Chiistt College untD 1924^ published his Physical Raaltsm in iSS 3 p at 
the height of Idcahsm^s successes. Not Case^ how^everp hut his some¬ 
what younger contemporar>^ John Cook Wilson,^ Professor of Logic 
at Oxford from 1S99 to 19^51 sw^g Oxford opinion against Idealiam. 
Too inBucntial a philosopher to be ignored, Cook Wilson is an histori¬ 
an's nightmare^ His disciples speak of him with the affection and the 
admiration reserved for a great teacher; but they aje the first to admit 
that his only important publication—the lectures, manuscript remains^ 
and correspondence posthumously published as Statemmi and lufer^e 
(1926) — is fragmentary and inconclusive. Yet on that book the 
historian must rest his judgment. 

Staltmeni and In/eretiM does not even possess the minof^ but 
comforting^ virtue of internal consistency^ His disciples tell us that 
Cook Wilson wrasi only jusl, at his death, * finding himself ^ Hia 
important unorthodoxics toot shape relatively late in life; naturally 
enoughp he does not consistently sustain them: he relapses into one 
of the logics in which he was trained—Aristotelianp or neo-Kantian, 
or Lotsean — out of sheer habit. 

Cook Wilson's main theme is logic, but lo^c conceived in the Oxford 
manner^ as a phUosophical investigation into thought rather than as 
the construction of a calculus. The EooIe-SchrSdcr logiCp indeed, 
Cook ’NMlson cor^demned as * merely trivial*, in oomparison with ^the 
serious business of logic proper* —inquiry into ^thc forms of thought*. 
Even within its trivial limits, he also tried to show, the Boolean logic 

^ Sec the memoir by A. S. L. Forquhinon in Sialtmatf and Inftrinct; riKni- 
Diial arodca by H. A. Prithnrd 1919) and H. W. B. Joseph (PJ 3 ^, 

R. Robinson: The Fn^virKe 0 / Lqgtr.' An Interpretaiien qf Cerlam Parti of Ccak 
Wikan'i 'Statement and Inference* (i93i>p the chopUr on Cook WiUon in 
C. R« hfoxras Idealutic Logic lt033>S John Aodemem; '’Hw Sdcm of Logic' 
lAJfP, 1931 ). 
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b grossly defective. Can^idcred aa a calculus—Cook WiUon spent 
much time on the construction of examples which would prove his 
point—it is dumsy and tedious ; as a iogic^ theory^ it b a tissue of 
misleading mathematical anaJogies. If it ie^nis to work in certain 
favourable eases that is only because^ so Cook Wilson arguedp It con¬ 
tains within itself remnants of a better logic. It ia neither as mathe¬ 
matical nor as anti-traditional as its proponents imagine. 

Of Riissellian^ as distinct from the Boole-SchrMer, logic Cook 
Wilson had httlc to say^ and that little w'as hndy contemptuous. 
ThuSp of the paradoxes about classes, he wrote to fiosanquet: am 
obliged to think that a man is conceited as wtII as silly to think such 
pucrilidcs arc worthy to be put in print: and it*s simply exasperating 
to think that he finds a publisher (where was the puhlidier^s reader?) 
and that in thb way such contempdbLe atu:^ can even find its w'ay mto 
examinations.* 

Yet he w'as also dissatisfied with^ although less contemptuous of^ 
the logic of the IdealistSH Ideahst logic begins from the 'judgment^; 
Cook Wilson cridebed it on the groundp snfficicdtly uneompromising^ 
that there are no judgments, in the Idealist sense of the word. The 
Idealbt error, he aigueSp arises in the following way: traditional logic 
takes as its unit the statement; the Idealbl^ recognising that logic b 
concerned with thought and not, primarilyp with its verbal expressionp 
subsdtutes for the statement tlie judgment, defined as that act of mind 
which expresses itself in statements. But it is a serious error^ according 
to Cook Wilson, to presume that there is some single act of mind which 
every statement expresses. Some statements express knowledge, 
some opinion, some a supposidon, some an inference. And these^ 
Cook Wilson aigucSp are not different varieties of ^judgment*; they 
are quite distinct acts of thought. The special weakne^, in Cook 
Wilsonb eyeSp of the Idealbt theory of judgment is that it runs together 
acts of thought which must at all costs be kept dbtlnct: knowledge, on 
the one hand, and on the other band those various stages an the mad ^ 
to knowledge — opinion, belief, fluppodtion and the like—which al¬ 
though they all in the end depend on kDowledge, and can only be 
defined in terms of it, must never be confused v^ith it 

What is ^knowledge*? That question b unanswerable. Cook 
Wilson would reply, if it b a request for a definition of knowledge. 
Knowledge b simple^ ultimaie, mdefinablc; any attempt to define 
It, or to "justify* it, or to ^prove that It is possible*, will inevitably be 
circular. The most the philosopher can da b to cxemphry it; and 
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the best way of erxemplifying knowledge^ according to Cook Wilson, 
is to point to matheinatics. That mathematics is objective knowledge 
Is a sifflpk fact^ he mdntains, which needs neither defence nor demon- 
Btmioru The foU fnry of his polemical wrath w'as resented for those 
geometers who dared to suggest that there could be more than one 
gcometiyt E)r that the ' certainty' of a mathemadea] system might consist 
solely In the fact that no conlradicdon has yet been discovered within 
it.^ 

Thus armed with a direct insight into the nature of knowledge, 
Cook Wilson can make his second point: all other forms of thinking 
involve knowiedge, although knowledge docs not involve them. 
ICnowlcdgc^ that is* is not merely one of many co-ordinate species of 
thought; it h the basic form of thought^ on which every other level of 
thinking rests** We can have an opinion, for example, only when w'c 
know that the evidence in favour of our point of view is stronger than the 
evidence in favour of any alternative; w^e can 'wonder' only when 
w^e knaw what we are wondering about. Lcagic^ as Cook Wilson con¬ 
ceives it, will indicate in detail the ways in which opining, believing, 
wondering, work towards* but differ from, knowledge. Such a logic 
he never w^rotej but his Interest in the various forms of thought was 
‘caught^ by his students and by their students, even if what he called 
"logic^ they came to describe as 'epistemology' or as ' philosuphical 
psychology". 

Another question which interested Cook WUson b the connexion 
and the distinction between grammatical and logical analysia. He 
had a great respect, like so many of his Oxford successors, for ordinary 
usage: this* again* is Arblotclian. '^Distinctions current in language'^ 
he wrote, "can never be safely neglected." And again, in a letter to 
Bosanquet : Tt is the business of the student of logic to determine the 
ttoTttml use of an idiom or a linguistic expression. Everything depends 
upon that." 

And what Cook Wilson prached he also practised. Sttttemeni 
and Inference abounds in careful lif^guLstic analyses. Thus, as part of 

1 S« D J. Furiong: 'Cook Wilwsn and the Ndn-Eudideam' (Mind, toil). 
For a laiET attcirpi to ;ejMmp(ify' knowledge, under Cock Wiisoii^s inRuence, 
fl*e R. I. Aaron;: TJxNaiureef Knmcittg: 


* T^« i> pcihnpa th« mosi Rcnerall}' mitucniiitl of idl CoeJt Wlbtiii'* itJtVi- 
inw. Ste, to^nbDn the leu uhviou* eiamptei, G. F. Stout: ■Immediacy, 
Mcdiacy luid CoheKlloe' QftHd, igoS «rul SlutUrtY, G, Ryle; 'Are There 
^poeitidina? ijm); W. Knealc; iVo6fl6L?if> and inrfurtiojf (1945). 

her mtiftSHi lee D * 1 - Do«ih« .bent Ki»vi!rdEe’ V/l 4 

1935) John Liutd; tmd OfHiwti (193a). 
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hb crilidam of the Idealist theory of jud^ent, he argoea that if vve 
conadcr the kind of sentence in which the word "judgment* ordinarily 
occuTS we scon see that a judgment is an inference^not, as the Idealist 
maintsinSf a simple assettion^ To "judge* that Jones wiU win a race, 
for examplej is to infer from evidence at our dbposal that Jones will 
be the victor; to "exercise our judgment" is to empioy our powers of 
drawing conclosioos. Thb b the only ordinary sense of the word 
"judgment^; and obviously neither knowledge nor supposition b a 
variety of "judgment thus understood. Usage, then, tells against 
the Idealist theory of judgment, and usage ought to be respected. 

Another point at which the Idealist Logician has disregarded the 
claims of usage, Cook Wilson thinks, is in hb reduction of the universal 
to a hypothetical form. Aocorduiig to the Idealbt, "all X are Y* 
asserts no more than that *if anything b Jf, then it is also y . Cook 
Wilson objects to this snalysisj on the ground that the "if ^ - .j then ■ + * 
form dmiot express the full meaning of a categorical statement. " The 
question,^ he argues, "is lingubtic and can only be answ'ered by investi¬ 
gating the normal habit of a particular Language." The normal habit 
in Engibh, according to Cook Wilson^ b to assert that "aU X are Y* 
only when w'e believe that there arc in fact such things as Xi the 
"if.. ., then .. J form carries with it no such conunitmenL Certaiiily, 
he wiU admit, there are idioituittc uses of *if - - then ^ ^in which it 
b categorical, and idrbis^ric uses of "all X are Y' from which the 
existential commitment b absent—but normal usage must be the 
determining factor. Cook WLlson"a owti conclusion b that all genuine 
statements arc categorical; the hypothetical relates problems, as 
dbtinct from making a statement. For example, the hypothetical "if 
this liquid is acid, it Will tum litmus red" asserts that the solution to 
the problem whether this liquid b acid can be found fay considering 
whether it turns litmus red, A hypothetical undoubtedly f^sts upoft 
true statements (for example, the true statement that all acids tum 
litmus red) but it b not itself a statement: if it were, it would be cate¬ 
gorical. Thia theoty of Cook Wilson's b intrinsically intereadng, 
but the point of greater hbtorical importance is its respectful attitude 
to ordinary usage. 

If Cook Wibon demands of the philosopher that he shall take 
grammar seriously, he b equally insbtent upon the need for dbtlnguish- 
ing clearly bet^veen logical and grammatical bsucs. Mill's theory of 
denotation and connotatton, to take one case;, he dismisses as a fragment 
of grammatical analysis, part of an inv'cstigadoii mto the working of 
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nouns, not a contribution to logic. The great aoutce of all Auch 
confusions, he thinhs, is (be failure to recogntsc that logic U a theory of 
the forms of thought. The traditiDnal logician deliberately b^ins 
from the verbal formulation, and is therefore bound to amalgamate 
giammar and logic; the Idealist professedly begins from the judgmeot, 
but since there ore no judgments, he U compelled in practice cither to 
merely linguistic points or else to pass beyond logic to meta¬ 
physics—without realising what he is doing. Only by holding apart 
grammar, logic, and metophysics. Coot Wilson oonadets, can the 
logical issues be clarified—although that 'holding apart’ is not moom- 
patible with a close examination of such grammatical and metaphysical 
questions as happen to throw light on logic. 

A point of particular importance, in this connesioo, is Cook 
Wilson’s criticism of (he subject-predicate logic. First of all, he 
sharply distinguishes between the grammalK^l subject and the lugicel 
subject, which the traditional logic is content, with a faint demurrer, 
to identify. Take, for example, such a statement as 'glass is elastic'. 
On the ordinary analysis, ‘glass’ is obviously the subject and 'elastic’ 
the predicate. But in fact, Cook Wilson argues, the matter cannot be 
settled with such address. Everything depends upon what question 
this statement is answering. Suppose it had been asked: what is 
an example of elasticity? Then ‘elasticity’ Is the logical subject and 
‘glass is elastic' expresses our belief that it can truly be predicated of 
'elasticity* that it is 'exemplified in glass’. If, on the other hand, the 
question had been ‘how does glass differ from steel?' then, certainly, 
in ‘glass is elastic’ 'glass* is the logical as well as the grammatical 
subject. In ordinary speech, Cook Wilson points out, wc employ a 
variety of devices, of which stress is the most obvious, to indicate the 
true logical subject: wc may say either 'glast is elastic' or ‘glass is 
ttailit'. But Stress and context are ignored by the traditional logic; 
thus there arises what Cook Wilson regards as the absurd presumption 
that the noun which is nominative to the principal verb m a statement 
is bound to indicate the logical subject. 

To make matters still more confused, this grammatical analysis is 
then metaphysically interpreted, as having application to those things 
to which a statement refers. The distinction between Logical subject 
and logical predicate, according to Cook Wdson, is, like all other 
logical distinctions, one which holds only within our thinking. The 
logical subject, oo his analysis, is an object as we cooceive it b^art 
we know what the predicate tcUs us about it; the logical predicate is 
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‘a lii«H of bemg tassicrted b the given statement to belong to the 
object, but not compmed in what w'ss btjort conceived to belong to the 
object*. It follows that the distinction between subject and pitdicate 
cKists only in reladoo to the order in which our knowledge develops, 
in accordance with witat we happen to know or not to IcnotT at a ^ven 
time. 

To talk, m tlie Idftilist matirier^ aa if a thing coidd be Ln Its owa 
nature a * predicate* Is blatantly to confuse, Cook ^Vilson argues, 
distmetiona proper to logic and distinctions proper to metaphysics. 
There are substmets, which are what they are Independently of our 
thinking; but nothing is in its owm metaphysical nature a svbjtcl or a 
predicate, nor does the relation of predication exist ejtcept as a way In 
which we connect our thoughts.^ And this confusion between subject 
and predicate on the one hand and stibsptance and attribute on the 
other IS worse coofounded w'hcn logical and granunattca] predicate arc 
silently idcntlBed. Philosophers in fact—and this is Cook Wdson's 
main accusation against them—have muddled together the three differ¬ 
ent ways in which a statement can be considered: as expressing a form 
of thought (the logician's point of view), as a verba! structure (the 
grammarian's point of view), and as saying something about the 
w'orld (the metaphysician's point of %'icw). The ordinary doctrine of 
^predication* is the most notable by-product of this muddle^ 

Obviously^ Cook WiJ3on*B contrast between 'forms of thought' and 
' relations betw^een things' carries with it a rejection of the conventional 
Idealist doctrine, most fiilJy expounded by Green, that rdations— 
and, indeed, ^things*—are themselves nothing but fonns of thought-. 
^Even for the cxtreniest idealistic view/ Cook Wilsoa wrote, "there is 
an object to be distinguished always from our apprehension of iXJ 
He oune, in his epistemology, to make that distinedon more and more 
sharply; the tendency of his work is towards Realism. 

Knowledge, he argued, is not, as Green had sought to show, a form 
of" making*—the unification of dcineotary " feeling^' into an inteUectual 
whole. To make is one things to know w'hat w^e have made is something 
quite different. From the very nature of knowledge, it follow's that 
what we know must be tfiere fo 4^ kttm’n, independently of our know¬ 
ledge of it- The question how it came to be before our mind is a 
subsequent one; the main point is that its coming before our mind is 
one thing, its being known quite another thing. 

^ See the syinposium by W. Kncale and Q* E. Mwte: 'Ii Esatence a 
Predicate?* {PASS, 1036) which brinjn out the oppoutton between Moon 
and the Cook WilBomanS on *mttributea ". 
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The possibility remains^ so far as ttus ax^iument is conceraed^ that 
what wc koow' is always a ' rnDdificatiDD of our mind^ although it 
cannot be a modification of the act of knowledge. Hut, Cook Wilson 
argueSp if we look at the historical antecedents of the view that we 
know nothing except our own mental states^ we at once observe that 
it arose out of an attempt to show ^how knowledge is possible*; for 
knowledge to be possibLc, the argument ran, what we knovr must be 
^in our own mind". Once we recognise that there b in principh no 
way of proving that knowledge b possible—since any such proof would 
have to assume that there arc certain things we already knovr—this 
argument collapses. And it is certainly not in the least plausible to 
maintain that our knowledge b restricted to mental states. 

Cook Wilson came to hb Realbt conclusions only slowly and 
doubtfully. For Realism involves a distinctionp as he presenta it, 
between the act of apprehension and the object it apprehends; and he 
feared that the act of apprehcasion would vanbh into nothingness were 
it nol given its content by its object. A closer analysb of relations 
soothed bis qualms. Consider, he says, a collision. No doubt, there 
can be no oolLbion apart from the colliding bodies, just m there can be 
no apprehension without an apprehended object. The fact remains, 
he points out, that the colliding bodies must exist independently of the 
collision, if they are ever to collide; similajly, he thinks, there can be 
no 'apprehension* unless what is apprehended is independent of the 
apprehension of it. 

In arguing thus, of course. Cook Wilson b committed to rejecting 
Hiadky^a argument that rclaUcms are self-contradictory. Bradley"s 
dialectical method, so Cook Wilson nmintains, consbts in asking 
'unreal* questions, questions which cannot intelligibly "arise*. In 
particular, to ask "what b the rdation of a relation to its terms?* b to 
demand an snstver where no answer, in the nature of the case, b 
possible. Cook Wilson illustrates by the relation of equality. Suppose 
A and B are equal. Then if wx ask '^how b A related to the relation of 
equality^?* the answer must run thus: "equality b the relation which 
A has to BJ Or more precisely: "the relation of A to A'^ equality 
10 B is that it b j^"s equality to BJ We can do no more* that b, than 
reassert the original relation. There is no second relation, bet^veen A 
and its relation to B, which could serve as the starting point of an infioite 
regress. Bradley thinks that there is, only because he insists on asking 
meaningless questions. 

Cook WUson applied his general line of reasoning to problems 
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of perception in a long letter on Primary tmd Stoindary Qualii^^ 
written in criticism of an aitide by G. F, Stout [PAS^ ^9^3)* Episte- 
mologisU have wrongly supposed, he argued, that because we can 
sensibly talk of an object as "appearing" to us. there must be an entity 
called an 'appearance", aomething merely subjective, which is what 
wc actually see. The fact is that an "appearance' b oo more than, and 
no less than, ‘an object appearing'. "That is,‘ he sums up, ‘we have 
the nature of an object before us, not only some aJifection of our ooa- 
aciousness produced by it/ 

His account of this ‘object’, however, brings him closer to Locke 
(and to Case) than to any sort of ‘naive realisin', particularly in hb 
discussion of secondary quabtics. Taking heat aa a typical secondary 
quality, he argues that in experiencing heat we are ordinarily aware of 
nothing but our Qwn sensation—unless we actually touch the body wc 
call ‘ hot*, when wc also perceive its extension. We then Infer, but do 
not actually perceive, a pow^er in the body to produce heat in us, the 
true * secondary' quality*. 

The piirnaty qualities, on his view, are in a quite diifcient category^ 
Berkeley’s theory of vision had made it appear that all we are aware of 
In this instance, too—when we talk of perceiving "a certain shape* 
or ‘a certain ske"—is some kind of tactual or muscular sensatiort, from 
which we infer the spatial properties of the physical objects But such 
an infcTcnce Cook Wilson rejects as impossible in principle, on the 
ground already urged by Case that the existenee of extended physical 
objects oQuld never be inferred from the experience of unextended 
sensations.^ We must suppose, then, that in our perception of spatial 
properties, although not in our perception of colours, tastes, heat, we 
arc directly aware of the nature of a phj'sical body. This ia as far as 
Cook Wilson’s Realism carried him j and it wtis further, in the end, than 
his followers were prepared to go. 

Of those who stood particularly close to Cook TrVdsoa, at least 
in their earlier writingSp the two best known are H. A. Prichard and 
H. W. B. Joseph, Prichard,* Professor of Moral Philosophy at Oxford, 
•was- a vigorous controversialist who deirelopcd his views, for prefereocc^ 
through the medium of criticism. He published only one book on 

^ Bcrkclev'i thrOrV of Vision had been ttlnclied by S. Bailey in /I 
ofBtrkcfryVThtory &/ PiftoFi <tnd T. K. Abbott in his Si^hl ajtd T^h 

(1^4)- But it had W iMjne ot its potency and wsu iidl the 
jimoTifr p^ychologiite. There ia B oHef account ^ Bailoy h and Abbott i 
Criticiiin of Berkeley in ft review by J. O, WiadotO-in ByPSf 1953" 

■See E. F. Canitt: 'Pfuressor H. A. Prichard.: Penenal Rcoclkcticm’ 
{Mind, i$ 48 >: H. H. Price** menustial notice in PBA, i»47- 
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epistemological topics, Kant's Theory of Knotcledge (i^), although a 
selection of his cssa>'s was posthuMOUsly ptinted as Knwk^e and 
Perception. (1950). Kant's Theory of Knoti^kdge was the means through 
which Cook WilsQii'a philosophy first reached an audience outside 
Oxford. In particularp the chapter on ^Knowledge and Reality" is a 
clear and lively statement of Cook WLlson*3 case gainst Idealism,^ 
*The very nature of knowledge/ Prichard writes, 'unconditionally 
presupposes that the reality known exists independently of the know¬ 
ledge of it. . . it is simply impossible to think that any reality depends 
cm our knowledge of it/ Whether it is a stone or a toothochcp the 
object of knowledge must first be^ befom it can enter into the rektionship 
of knowledge. It may still, he emphasises, depend for its existence 
upon us—it may be 'of such a kind as to disappear with the disappear¬ 
ance of the mind*—but its existence cannot depend upon our knowledge 
that it exists. 

Thus the only conceivable form of Idealism, in Prichard's opinion, 
is subjective Idealism. It is possible sensibly to maintain that as a 
matter of fact we know nothing but our owm mental states; it is unintel^ 
llgiblc to suggest, with the Objective Idealist, that what we know is 
dependent, not on the existence of a mind, but on being knoten by a 
mlnd+ But he follows Cook Wdson in arming that subjective Idealism 
has no plausibility once the presumption is abandoned that knowledge 
has to be "justified^; it is then a matter of special inquiry whether tl^ 
or that object of perception is dependent on us for its existence. Such 
an inquliy'p he considers^ is bound to lead us to Cook Wilson^s oonclu- 
sioD that while tastes, coJouiSp and the ILkcp are thus dependent, spatiaJ 
qualities arc not. 

Prichard's later explorations of the same problem led him to 
different and less faiiuUar cooelustons. Once again, the approach is 
usually polemical: the essays and addresses which make up Knowledge 
and Perc^tion arc mainly directed agamst Russel/s theory of sense- 
data or against traditional cmpiricaJ epistemology. But in a paper on 
"Perception", not elsewhere published, he summarises his jwsitive 
conclusions. 

There arc, he says, two pobts he wishes to empha^^. The 
first is that perception Ls never knowledge, the second is that "in the 

* It h&i often been 1 ^ net know with wh^t jmtifiaition, thut Prichard 
™ the Iiuiater and Cook Wil^n the diidplc. CemidY tberc u no him 
^ WWi in P^hard t own publicstioilff. Seo tls* Piidurd'a ducusiLon of 
Krartn m Kmm^dge ^ Pfitepiwn, which h a cateful HHcatttnenc of Cook 
Wikoft's theory of knowledge. 
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special cases of seeing and of feeling or touching, what is ordinarily 
railed perception consists in taking Le. really miftaking, something 
that we see or feel for something clsc\ On the fim pointy Prichard is 
departing from Cook ‘SVilson'^s teaching, for Cook Wilson had majn- 
tained, if hesitantly^ that romr, although cerUinly not all, varietit^ of 
perception are know-ledge. And this depaitutc depends upon another: 
Prichard no%v denies that we ' directly sce^ physical bodies. The mere 
existence of sensory illusions is, he thinks^ suihei-ent to show that 
sisual perception cannot be direct. 

What then* do immediately sec? The conventional unsweri 
variously formulated, is that we see *a v’isiblc appearance’. Hut 
Prichard objects that an 'appearance’ (or an Videa*) is always of some¬ 
thing, so that the use of this terminology inevitably suggests that we 
somehotv see that object which the appearance is" of’j those who employ 
it—G- P* Stout, Prichard says^ is a conspicuous offender—slip back¬ 
wards and forw^ards between asserting and denying that we directly 
observe physical objects, playing upon the ambiguity of * appearance 
Furthefcnore, to call what wc see an ‘appearance^ does nothing to 
indicate the nature of w'hat appears; the status of an * appearance" is 
left intolerably vague. Frichard^s ovm view, which abandons all talk 
of ‘ appearances", is that we really see 'extended, and consequently 
spatially relateth colours'. 

Then, wc naturally ask, if we * really see' nothing but coloured 
extensions, how does it happen that we judge them to be physical 
objects ? Prichard offers a twofold answer. First, although we 
'really see’ coloured extensions, w'c do not knouf them to be coloured 
sattensions—indeed, we do not Attw them at all. According to the 
sense-datum theory, to ^perceive directly' is to know the nature of 
what we perceive; our awarenesai of the immediate objects of sense is^ 
indeed, the paradigm of complete knowledge. This Prichard is 
denying: wc do not, he says, ordinarily have any knowledge of what 
we immediately 5ee+ And then, secondly, since we do not knois the 
extended colours w hich we see, there is no question of our ^judging" or 
'inferring' that they are^ or axe caused by, or refer to, bodies; such a 
judgment, Prichard argues, could only be based on knowledge, and m 
this case there is no knowledge, 

Prichard's view' sounds somewhat paradoxical. He tells us that 
we really see coloured extensions; there is no doubt that we orduiarily 
believe that wc sec physical objects* How this belief arise, we 
naturally oak, unless we judg:c the coloured extensions to be the object ? 
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To rcTRQvc the appearance of paradoxi Prichard makes use of a distinc¬ 
tion which Coot Wilson had suggested in Stalrnunl and Inference 
between 'judging" that X is V and ‘ being under the impression' that it 
is Y. Suppose we see a stranger in the street^ and greet him aa an 
acquaintance. Then we are not^ Cook Wilson says, that the 

stranger is an acquaintance: to say this w'oiild imply that wc greeted 
him ^ter having duly considered the evidence. No such consideration 
took place. What happened, rather, was that we perceived a person 
and "took him without reflection" to be a friend, or were 'under the 
impression' that he was a friend. Wc did not;uJ^e him to be a friend, 
we took him—and p in the ca ent, fflittook him—for one. 

Something very similar happens, Prichard suggests, in all our 
perceptions of phj^ical objects. We' actually see" a coloured e^ctension 
(or feel a tactual cjctensicm) but we mistake it for a physical body. 
Only after subsequent analysis do we come to realise what we arc 
'actually seeingat the uncritical level of eveiyday perception wc are 
* under the impression' that we see physiail bodies. 

Only by accepting some such theoiy^ of perception, Prichard tries 
to show in his critical articles, can we hope to bring to an end the 
traditional epistemological controversies, which are intcrminahle so 
long as It is presumed that wc what we immediately sense. For 
if we know what we sense, what we sense must exist independently of 
the act which knows it — so far Prichard supports Cook Wilson* This 
consideralion drives cpistemologists into naive realism. But they are 
forced to beat a hasty retreat when they arc confronted by the harsh 
facts of Illusion and error. They do not escape unscathed, how'cv'erp 
for they find themselves with queer entities on their hands^'ideas' or 
'sense-data'-—which, Prichard argues, have none of the characteristies 
of objects of knowledge and yet which must be knowm if it is true, as 
the cpistcmologist presumes, that we knotc what w^e immediately 
perceive. There is Duly one way, Prichard is suggesting, of avoiding 
once and for all the traditional epistemological see-saws between realism 
and rcpresentationalism^ we must reject the assumptiDn which underlies 
both alternatives—the assumption that immediate perception is a 
variety of knowledge. 

Closely connected with Priehard"s epistemology h his shaip- 
shooting against 'empirical paychqlogy% by which he means, particu¬ 
larly, the psychologies of Stout and Ward. In the last half-century, 
Oxford has won for itself the reputation of being the most notable 
adversar)' of the advance of psychology. Often enough, the Idealists 
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arc praise J {or blsrocd) for Oxford ^ app&feiiti if now rmich. dimuiisbcd^ 
hostility to the work of ps^'cholDgiats. But in fact Bradley^ ^ we have 
secOp wa3 aympflthctic to^ and actively interested tn^ psychological 
inquiry, even if he was less kindly disposed towards the attempt to solve 
philosophical problems by invoking psychological mechanisms. It was 
Prichard and Joseph who led the battle against psychok^, in the name 
of the primacy of knowledge* 

Empirical psychology! Prichard aigued, is an attempt to construct 
knowledge out of some mode of thought which is prior to, and more 
elementary^ thaOi knowledge’-—a prospect from which any Cook 
Wilsonian must recoil in honor* At best^ according to Prichard^ 
psychology is a hotch-potch of loosely related inquiriesp not a ^proper 
science". (Ryle more recently passed the same judgment upon it in 
his The Concept of Mind.) 

Prichard's attacks were warmly supported by H, W. Bh Joseph* 
in his articles on ‘The Psychological Explanatbri of the Development 
of the Peroeption of External Objects' (Afindi 1910-11)* He interprets 
Stout as if he were 3 follower of Mill, as If he were ai^ng. that is, 
that our behef in the existence of independent objects arises out of the 
operation of psychologically-describable process^ upon simple sensa- 
—an interpretation Stout warmly contests in his Reply to Mr, 
Joseph'(AfrW. xgii). 

In most of his argument, Joseph keeps to the paths traced out by 
Prichard in his Kant's Theory of But he is already uneasy 

about the realist ingredients in that book* ' In questioning altogcth^/ 
be writes, ^the view that what we initially apprehend is something 
"in the mind" or "mental". I am consdous of many difficuhies. for 
which at present I »ec no solution; in paiticularp I am not happy 
about supposing that space is real independently of all consciousness, 
I do not understand what I mean by solidity, nor by what fills space; 
nor by the magnitude of anything,* Now only the solid, on Cook 
WlIsod^^s ™w. is indcpetidcnt of mind; Joseph s doubts on this ennrial 
point gradually led him back into something very like the Idealism which 
Cook Wilson had criticised'—as is partictilarly apparent at ^e end of 
his i 



<bdih Jn AW, 1907), See who Priehard’i attaci on Ward in 
Ftr^iion. 

* See the obiiuary notice by H, A, PtichAfd in ['^44- 
*PBA, iqag. reprinted in /Inrimi end Metlttn Pfulutophyt 1935. See ifae 
'On OocupjfinB Space' (Alfiid, 
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Cook Wilson*^ Realism had always been tentad^Op hcsitiDt^ the rise 
of the ^new Realistn* with its more revoludomiry attitude to the 
Idealist tradition drove back the waverers into the older w^ys of thought 
or else foioed them forw’ard into the arms of Cambridge. 

Joseph's logic, toop is a compromise between Cook Wilsonian and 
Idealist of thought. Joseph Bhares Coot Wilson's hostility to 
^symbolic logic\ and in a scries of artidca entitled 'A Defence of 
Fieethinking in Logistics* 1932-4) he attacked Russell and his 

followers—against the stalwart defence of Susan Stebbing—much in 
the manner in %vhich Cook Wilson had criticised Boole. In ^What 
does Mr. W. E. Johnson mean by a Proposition?* {Mind, igzy'-fi) 
Josephus criticism of Johnson is^ more than anything else, a eriticiam 
of the formal approach to logic; Joseph la maintainifig that inferencep 
not implication, is the proper starting-point for logic. This is the 
fundamental point Ln dispute between the formal logicians and their 
critics^ His best-knovm work, IntToduction to Logk {i9o6)p is an 
attempt to formulate without "traditionaF accretions and misunder¬ 
standings a genuinely Aristotelian logic. In eo far as it rehabilitates 
Aristotle,^ it shows the induencc of Cook Wilson^s own Aristotelianisiti, 
and as w^ell it Is indebted to Cook Wilson's lectures, as Joseph e^cplainsp 
on a good many pobts of detail But even in the second edition 
(1916) it is sufficiently dear that Joseph has not fully grasped the 
nature of Cook Wilson's critical logic: Introduction to Logic is 

mainly^ and rightlyp read 113 an Aristotelian, not as a Cook Wilsonian, 
logic. 

Cook Wilson's influence, passed on by Prichard, Joseph and other 
Oxford tutors, Is still very much alive; W'e shall meet it again m the 
chapters to come. However, the best known of recent Oxford eplste- 
mologists — H. H. Price, Professor of Logic at Oxford since 19JS” 
m his Perception (1931)* wove together threads whkh had so far been 
separately spun. The bfluence of Cook Wilson is apparent: Price 
accepts, for example, the Cook Wilsonian distmetion between know- 

^ The fineil ilowctt, on ttue Echdariy ude, of The AHatoteli:aju4iii which 
Cmc and GooJt Wilion raviv-td arc the Oxford TianfilBtioru of Aiifttode ii 9 ^ 9 - 
31) end The magniCcent editions of major works by Aristotie prepared by 
W. D. Rom. ApBJt irom hli eoncribiinona to acholni^hlp, Rom hjj been 
mainly intemted in ethicii: he, Frichsrd and Joseph arc the main E^re? in 
Oxford monJ thoory+ On the ArisEDCdiiLti Biosphere of Oxford in the early 
yean of the present century, the remarks in E- Barker's nutohiaErtphy: 
Agr iind Youih, 1953- 

■ For a dctajled acoQunl of thaa book, icc the review by A. R- M- Murray 
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and belief* and freely employes tus notion of 'being under the 
unpressioD that% This degree of allegiance did notliing to mollily 
Prichard: writing on *Thc Sense-Datum Fallacy" 193S and 

Knotffledgt and Prrctpfion) he counts Price as a follower of Russell—and 
is perfectly correct in so doLng,^ For Price agrees with Russell on the 
crucial point that sensing is a form of knowing, and that what wc 
Immediately know is a sense-datum. 

A large part of Perception is criticals Price considers in detail, and 
gives reasons for rejectingfc most of the theories of perception which 
have so far attracted our attention and many of those we have still to 
consider^ But he salvages from the wTcek the conception of a sense- 
datum, and with it the view that it is the central problem of episte¬ 
mology to explain in w^hai manner a sense-datum "belongs to^ a 
material object—as it must, he thinks^ if it is to be of any use to us in 
our everyday dcaliDgs with the world. Russell^s "causal* theory of 
perception he rejects as clearly untenable; no causal inference could 
conduct us from sense^data to materia] objects^ unless we already had 
independent evidence that there are such things. Considering the 
matter "histiorically^ (genetically)^ it is quite obvious, Price argues^ that 
we do not arrive at our belief in the existence of material objects by 
means of causal reasoning. UiUeas sense-data somehow directly 

* belong to* material objects^ there is no way^ he concludes, in which 
they could ad^-ance our knowledge of the world around us, 

A sense-datum, he maintains—unless it be a *wild* sense-datum, 
an hahud nation—is a member of a " familyThe head of the family^ 
if wt may so express the matter, is, in the case of visual perception* the 

* standard solid ".. Suppose^ to use the language of common-sense, we 
'look at a thing frorri various points of view". Then we shall ex¬ 
perience sense-data. Price argues^ which differ considerably in shape and 
size. Yet these sense-data, he also maintains, all 'fit together", if \ve 
think of them as distortions or differentiations of a single volume from 
w^hich they deviate to different degrees and in different manners: this 
volume is the "standard solid" and its shape ia the 'standard figure" of 
the system of sense-data^ The standard solid is what we ordinarily 
describe as 'the real volume of the thing"; other sense-data * belong to 

_^But §fc: olvi lil« ^SdUK Cdnsideraticni sbemt Belief* {PAS, 1934) 
Price*A nuainiA oil tluft lubject. 

^ Price went le far es to spend a year at Cambrid^ na a Rrseuirh Brndcot- 
Notc eIiOj Price only mcly inenTions HubmiI* that Pfr^ipiion im 

out to bo a -phenomcnologtcil* dneHpUan of ocmidousi™, in HilE»rl « 
umimer. Price hop^ to dMcribc what a Vgiwn to comciousneu without 
imponJuG coruideratkkiu which deiive from physiology or from phyasa- 
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the same thing" if they form part of a scries which converges from one 
direction or another opon the standard solid. A * family" of sense-data* 
as Price defmes it, consists of the standard solid logedier wkh the various 
series of sense-data which thus converge upon it. 

The reference here to a reries is important. Russell had described 
a thing as a class of similar sense-data* Price objects that sense-data 
may be very similar — as the blue of a feather Ls similar to the blue of an 
emerald—even although they belong to quite different things, and may 
be very different—the blue of the same emerald seen under a white and 
a yellow lights for example—while stilt recognisably belonging to a 
single thing. The sense-data w^hich rnake up a family must, he argues* 
be both qualitatively and geometrically cofilinmm, i,e, they most shade 
into one another and must also "adjoin" one another. Of course. 
Price will admit, the family as it is actually experienced by an individual 
person contains gaps—a point he discusses more fully in his 
Tk^ty of the FxtfTTiiil World (1940)* It follows that the family cannot 
be identified with anyone^a actual experience- It corisists, as well, of 
"obtainable" sense-data Le. of those sense-da^ which that person could 
eKperience if his point of view were different. Smcc such 'obtainable" 
sense-data may actually be obtained by somebody else, the family ii 
'objective" or * public^ as well as continuous. The analogy between 
Price's "family of sense-data" and Mill's "permanent possibilities of 
sensation" will be obvious- Price emphasises it hmselfi But be 
criticises Mill on the ground that, not having arrived at the conception 
of a Tsmily'i he could not give a satisfactory account of the systematic 
character of our sense-data, 

FurLhcrmorei IMill was a phenomcnalist: he identified the material 
thing with the perrnanent possibility of sense-data. This identificatioD 
Price hopes to avoid. In pursuit of a rion-phcnomenalist theory he 
begins by distinguishing between "a family of sense-data" and a 
'physical object"* The most obvious Feature of a phpical object, he 
says, is that it can remt; an area is "physically occupied" or "occupied 
by a physical object" v^hen any "families of sense-data" which reach 
that area are modified in some w-ay, by being, for example, broken up 
or distorted. A second, connected, characteristic of physical objects 
is that they operate causally. Price Is not content to define the pbysicsil 
object as the family of sense-data which lies within and around the 
area "occupied by a physical object^ because, he argues, "the family* 
does not exist as a particukr entity, as a physical occupant does* This 
is a consequence of the fact that a family contains sense-data w’tuch are 
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^obtaiflablc’ but not actuaJ. A family, to put the matter diffenmtly, 
is a * construct in a sense in which a physical object is not a 


construct 

Suppose, for example, 1 take a red coal out of a &re and look at it- 
Then, Price argues, only the front' of it is actually ^present to the 
Senses*—aH the region reserved for sense-data only one sense- 
datum is actual at the moment *# On the other hand, the causal proper-^ 
ties of the coal are exhibited in all directioDS. " A piece of butter is 
melted here, a piece of paper is curled up over there, somewhere else a 
handkerchief is sesrehed, and the eyebrows of the obseswer are singed 
all at the same time/ Similarly the coal resists penetration my 
directiont not merely from the point at which there are sense-data- 
These and other considerations show. Price thinks, that there is not 
a point-to-point oorrespondetice between the family of sense-data 
and what occupies the ajca, and hence that the family is not a ph^i^ica! 


object. 

Yet Price admits that he can say nothing about the physical object 
except that it pos>sessca certain ^ powers he reinstate the neo-Kanttan 
agnostic doctrine that the * intrinsic qualities^ of the physical object 
are, and must remain, wholly unknown to us* Even although the 
physical object and the family of sense-data arc not identical, and even 
although, furthermore, sense-data depend for their existence on 
physical objects^ the fact remains that physical objects can he described 
and deBncd, according to Price, only by referring to the kind of family 


with which they coincide. 

When in our ev'cryday life we refer to ^thmga^, Pnee argues^ we 
mean neither the family alone, nor the physical object alonci but 
something which consists of both; wc mean a certain sort of family 
together with the ph^'sical object which is coincident T.vith it*—this 
complex is what Price calls a "material tiling*. Lockian representa^ 
tionalism, on his view, confuses between the material thing and the 
physical object^ phenomenaliam between the material thing and the 
family of sense-data. Of the two* he much prefers phenomcnahstn: 
the * physical object * is a shadowy sort of entity^ the * family is at least 
concrete. But he thought he had avoided this ehoicc; not everyone, 

* PH€3e denies, hewe^vr, thai aU jeme-efata are two-dimensianiil: 
can, on his ix " buiRy' i.e. volimiLnaUi, He is, he sajra* lo 

find ihac «en»-dsla theomis arc iriuciKd on the t 

hnmedlite ohjccta of pcrctpuon arc cu-ch^MnaUMwl^ 

■lly, HhDy]d ier, of till pcopte. deny obviou* Ph^nOMnolofiltSl euc 

ihc fact thke visual ienae-aaTt have iiaiiaJIy been deserted u p*icrica iUR®™ 
tlui |||£ ciittCS Qf i^nac-^isltS hjl^T nnl bnQ bciiQc tli® BWrlti 
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however, was convinced that he had succeeded— Perception^ indeed, 
has been a sourcc-book for phenorocnalists. 

Price's later w^ork, summed up in Thinking and Esepmence (1953)^ 
turns aside from probleois of perceptJou to consider the nature of 
thinking. In part, it is fl criticism of those theorica of thinkiag wiiich* 
under positivist infiuence, assert that thinkiiig can be defined as the 
use of symbols. Price tries to show both that there are forms of think¬ 
ing which do not invoLve the use of symbols — aa w^hen w^e look at bLack 
clouds and think It will nain*—and also that thinking * overflows^ the 
symbols it uses, in the sense that only part of our thiiiMng ever finds 
explicit expression in the words or images we employ. The pardcukr 
image of a dog w^e have before our mind when we think about dogs, for 
example, docs not wholly express what we think about them; if wc 
■ image* a poodle, it docs not follow that only poodJes are occup)'ing our 
thoughts. 

Yet at the same dmCp Price does not w^ant lo be forced back upon 
w^hat he calls the 'classical^ theory of thinking—the view that thinking 
consists bi the apprehensiDn of a special class of objects ^ which are 
variously called universala, concepts, or abstract ideas'. He tries to 
show that we can wre ooncepta—*we all agree he says^ ' that thinking 
is rightly described as conceptual cognition' — without having them 
explicitly before our mind as objects. His theory of thinking is a 
description of * concepts at w'o^k^ The approach, as in PercepU'onf is 
phenomenological. Price is emphasising w^hat he regards as * pheno¬ 
menological truths' about the way we think—truths which, so he sug¬ 
gests^ have ordinarily been sacrificed to the needs of some a priari 
theory'- And so far Price is still writing in the traditian^ for all the 
differences in detail, of Cook Wilson's Siaimtent and Inference^ CcM>k 
Wilson 3 logic may have had few imitators; but his soul goes marching 
on in Oxford theories of knowledge. 

^ S« G+ W+ K. Muiidft's di^cuisicn in PQ^ 

* There CM Qbvknul^ be S4mc dijpuTe whf ihcr auth pix>e»&et which, aa 
race en^hiiB-i5«, much charactcHetic of other nrumals ai they' are of 

hiuTifln beings, are rcilfy ft fpun qf ihinidag. Price tiicfl to show thit they are* 
he ■rgiict that they have a that Hf ... then* and 'Or\ for example, have 
ft meaning at the lewL of non-eymbolkc thinking. His arvument on this poini 

of his revieu'Era, hut it u in Iht Cook Wlhon 
traditioii that Io^e u a theory of th^ forma of thOuBhu 
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TllJE NEW R£AI.mS 

I N the farly years of the present century^ it could no bogcr be 
pregumed that Realism \iias intdlctinially disreputable, a mere 
vulgar prejudice* What a mind koows, Breotano and Metnoog 
had ar;gued, exists lodependendy of the act by which it is known; 
Mach, and James after him—if they were BtiD, from a Realist point of 
view, tainted with snbjcctivLsm--liad at least denied that what is 
immediately perceived is a slate of mind; and then Moore, seconded 
by Russelh had rejected that thesis which Idealists like Bradley and 
phenomcnalists like Mill had united in regarding as indispu^ble: that 
the existence of objects of perception consists in the fact that they ate 
perceived. The 'New Realism* brought together these converging 
tendcnciea; it owed much to McLnong, more to Mach and JameSr ^d 
it acknowledged the help of Moore and Russell in the battle against 
Idealism^ 

The first, in England, to formulate the characteristic doctrine of 
the New Realism was T. P. Nunn^^ Best known as an educationalist, 
Nunn wrote little on philosophy^ but that bitle had an influence out 
of all proportion to its modest dimensions. In particular, his con¬ 
tribution to a symposium on " Are Secondary Quabties Independent 
of Perception ? "* was widely studied both in England where, as we have 
already noted, it struck Bertrand Russell's roving fancy, and in the 
United States+ Nunn there sustained two thescss (i) that both the 
primary and tbe secondary quahdea of bodies are really in them, 
whether they are perceived or not; (a) that quabties exist as they are 
perceived^ 

Much of his argument is polemical in form, with Stout's earlier 

»Oft ReiU™ fjcneralEy, AM R. B. Fcny: Pjtiiofopfncal 

Tcndtrtdei (igra); Kremcr: Ifirfcme cormmriani* mm rte^o- 

an^laii snd L* eFtwricaiBc ^1910);. R. ScUilff, 

"Cumnt Rcalitm in Great Briraln ind tbt Uniicd Swim' (Afdiwt. 1927): 
A. K. Ra^n : Er^iith mtd Awimtan PhiioMopf^ iSw {iQaJ); L mfimn. 
Critimm i»id Ctinrfnirn'^n in the PhUioophy oj the Ameriion Nem RAmtm (i 9 SS^ 

* 1900; Scbdller U hie EcUow-fiympwtiist. See siio Kunn'i twolt 

The Aitru and AchiertmtHit cf Sdenlijk Method (ipO?)- 
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articles^ as its chief target. StQct had thought he could begin by 
piesuming that there are at least some elements in otir CKpenence which 
exist only in being perceived—he mstanced pain. But Nuim objects 
that pauip precisely in the maimer of a material object, preseota diffi¬ 
culties to us^ rakes obstacles in our path, le, m shorty something we 
must reckon with. "Pain," he therefore concludcsp "k something 
outside my mind, with which my mind may come into various relations," 
A lefusaJ to admit that we experience depends for its exbtencc 

upon the fact that it is experienced was to be the most characteristic 
future of the New Realism. 

The secondary qualities. Stout had also said, exist only as objects 
of experience* If w'e look at a butteroip in a variety of lights w^e sec 
different shades of colomp without having any reason to believe that 
the buttercup itself has altered; if a number of observers plunge their 
hands into a bowl of water, they will report very different degrees of 
wannthp even although nothing has happened which could affect the 
water's temperature^ Such facts demonstrate. Stout thought, that 
secondary qualities exist only as ^sensa."—objects of oor perception ; 
they arc not actual properties of physical objects^ 

Nuncios reply is uncompromising. The contrast between ^sensa" 
and " actual properties" is, he argues, an untenable one. All the shades 
of oofouj which the buttercup presents to an observer are actual 
properties of the buttercup; and all the hotnesses of the w'ater arc 
properties of the water* The plain man and the scientist ascribe a 
standard temperature and a standard colour to a thing and limit it to 
a certain region of space, because its complex ity would otherwise defeat 
them. The fact rernains^ Nunn argues, that a thing has not one hotness, 
for example, but many, and that these hotness« are not in a Emitcd 
region of space but in various places around about the standard object. 
A thing is hotter an inch away than a foot away and hotter on a cold 
hand than on a warm one, just as it k a fjaler yellow in one light than 
it is in another light. To imagine otherwise is to confose bctw'een the 
arbitrary ^thing* of everyday life and the ^thing" as experience shows it 
to be* 

In Nunnk theory of perception, then, the ordinary conception 
of a material thing is revolutionised; that is the price he has to pay for 
hk Realism. A ’ thing now, is a collection of appeaiances, even if 
every appearance k independent of the mind before which it appears. 

Wnwy and ^coftdary QuaHtici' U^j) ind •Are Piwntatii?iii Ntcntfll 
or Pbysjcil ? (igoA), both in PAS. 
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Nunn's realism, at this poiiU, is very like MachV phenomenalism- 
The same is true of American New Realism. 

Seottish 'common-sense philosophy % as wc have already observed, 
dominated the ni^merican Universities during the greater part of the 
nineteenth century- nor was k entirely swept out of existence either 
by Jameses pragmatism or by Royce's idealism. Peirce, to take the 
most notable case, continued to admire that "subtle and well-balanced 
intellect, Thomas Reid'; his * critical coimnonsensism"^ owed much to 
Reid and his school. When Peirce criticised Reid, furthermore, it was 
from a Realist point of view; Reid, he complained, had not wholly 
shaken himself free from the Cartesian doctrine of representative 
perceptionf * We have direct experien^t cf Otings in iheTHSf tvfS, ’ Peirce 
wrote in 18^6. fNothmg can be more completely false than that we 
Can experience only our qwti Ideas. That is indeed without exaggera¬ 
tion the very epitome of all fabity." 

The American tendency cowards Realism, however^ had been 
vigorously opposed by Royce in The World dm/ the Indtuldiud (1900). 
Realism was there dcEned as, abov-e all, a defence O'f independence, 
and Royce criticised it as such. *The world of fact/ Royce describes 
the Realist as maintaining, ^ia independent of our knowledge of that 
w^orld . . - the V'anishing of our minds from that world would make no 
dLflference in the being of the independent facts we know-/ Royce's 
counter-argument, lengthy, robust and ingeruouSf b designed to show 
that if utdependence is ultimate—not merfi ^appearancE^—then all 
relations, including the relation of knowledge, are impossible in 
principle. In trying to pre&eiv-e the independence of the objects of 
knowledge the Realist ends, according to Royce, by destrojTng tlie very 
possibility of knowledge. 

Roycc"s attack provoked an immediate reply from two of his former 
pupils, R. B. Perry and W. P. Montague.* Rebtedness and independ¬ 
ence, they argued, are perfectly compatible. The task of explaining 

* Coifwiorucnsf, to Ftirce, mint be our KtdntnE-pcint; bo far Peirce 

Moo» would be of th* OM mind- But my pariictdm‘ cOffiunomeme dortoiut^ 
Fcirce also aaya, may tuxn out la be faJae, aJibougiK coTmnansenie as a 
whole wi never be abandoned. See R. M- Chisholm cm ^Pallibilisrn and 
Belief* in SfirAei u* ihe Fhihi^phv of €. S. Ftim (ed, P. P Wener ^d F. H. 
Young, J. ButhJer; Cfeirfer FnrcFt Ernpiriskm {1939); B. GaJlie; 

Feirte ^md FrOgmuikm (1953)- 

* Montague in ^Ptofesaor Roj'ce's Refutation of RcaJitto’ * 9**1 

and Perry in * Ftofeawr Roycc "t Refutation of Realism and Pluralism (Aiomrf, 
1901), Compaie attack Oil 'wdlous mtellectualtim (p- iio aboi-r). 

Sm also Montague '* * Story of American Rcalisin * {PkU-r 1 VS 7 i repnnted m 
TtrnTJwrtA-CeflluTy Phifoiophy, ed, D. D. Runes, I94jli B- B. Perry: P. 

Montague and the New Realists' (JF, 1934^ 
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Id ' independence* cDnaists is not, howeveij an easy one; In 

England, Schiller had attacked Nunn on this very point^ To ^ve a 
satisfactory account of independence was one of the tw o main prohlcnis 
which confronted the New Realists; the other w-as to explain, without 
abandoning Realism^ how reality is to bo distmguishcd from iHusSon— 
that rock on which ho many hopcFuHy-kunchcd Realisms have foun- 
derci 

American philosophical journals, in the first decade of the present 
century^ contain a multitude of attempts to sketch a Realist philosophy 
which would deal satisfactorily with these problems. But New Reallsro 
did not come of age until the publication in 1912 of TAc Nm Rtalim, a 
co-operative volume wdth contributions by E+ B* Holt^ W, Mar^'in, 
W, P. Montague, R. B. Perry, W. B. Pitkhi, and E. G. Spaulding. 

The Nftv Rtaitsm is the Realist equivalent of Idealism's Essays m 
Philosophical Criticism. A number of philosophers, by no means 
unanimous on every point, felt that they had in common a method of 
approach to philosophy^ with the help of which they could satisly 
their diverse aims. A manifesto/ it begins with a long aepknatory 
preface and ends with a scri^^ of brief poUcy-speecheSi The world of 
philosophy could no longer pretend ignoiance of the fact that a new 
and revolutioDary spirit of Realism was abroad. 

In many respects, however. The AW Realism had Httle to add 
except livelineaa of statement to Moort*s Refataiion of Idealim* In 
other ways, again—in maiiitaining, for example, tliat philosophy is 
‘peculiarly dependent upon logic" and in defending the validity of 
analy-sis against the Idealist doctrine that 'the truth La the whole'— 
the New Realism is mainly important as a medium through which 
Russell's conception of philosophy lA^as naturalLscd in America. Yet 
one must not overestimace the New Realism's mdebtednesa to English 
phllDsophy. Russell, after all, had Icamt many of his most character- 
istic doctrines from William Jam^, whom he describes as 'the most 
Important of all critics of Monism'. The point most vital in the logic 
of Tfu New Reohsm —that relations are cxtemal—Jamcs had particularly 
urged. Marvin summed up that doctrine with rare succinctness. ' In 
the proposition "the term a is In the relation J? to the term h'\ oR m 
no degree constitutes b, nor docs Rh constitute u, nor does R conaticute 
either a or 5*’ From this it follows, presuming that knowledge is a 

’*■ Thift was bh ^ of ntanifrstcH, in philOBOphy, in litciaturF, and in polldca- 
There BTC intercfttmB poinu of ooiriparisan berw^fl Tht Nstff Rtatism and the 
Imagitt Anthotogy (ceL Ezra Pound* Contrast O. Ryle: Takiag 

Sidei'(PA*/., 1937). 
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retation, that the known is not constituted by its relation to the knowerp 
or the knowxr by its relation to the kiio%vn, or either knower or Stnown 
by the fact that it is a constituent bi the knowledge relation. 

Op so much, the New Realists agreed. There was not the same 
agreement about the nature of the know^er or the nature of the known. 
When Russell referred favourably to the *new Realism' he meant the 

* neutral monism* which Petty and Holt had worked out under the 
iniiucDce of Mach, James and Nunn.^ Other New Realists, Montague 
especially, were highly critical of neutral moniam. 

The Hok-Perry variety of realism is an out-radicalising of James's 
radical empiricism. Jam^ had denied that there is such an entity as 

* consciousness^; its adherents, he wrote, *are dinging to a mere echo, 
the faint rumour left behind by the difiappcaring “soul'* upon the air 
of philosophy". There are only * experiences"; knowing is a reladon 
betw^een portions of pure experience. F* J. F. Woodbridge^^ howeverj 
had objected that ^experience" can only be dchned as that of which a 
conscious being is aware; to talk of 'experience', therefore, is aJirady 
to presume the reality of oonscioustiess+ Perry and Holt recognised 
the forec of Woodbridge's criticism, which they tried to meet by dehning 
experience without making any reference, explicit or implicit, to 
cDnsdousness. 

For this purpose, they adapted to their ends another facet of James^a 
many-sided philosophy, James had emphasised—this had been the 
theme of one of his earlii^t essays, * Spencer's Definition of Mind' 
(1S7S) — that a human being is an organism, which has to maintain 
itself in an cnvirQiunGnt which sometimes favours, and sometimes 
threatens, its survival. Ferry took over from James this cmpliasis on 
the human organism, and united with it a theory of perception which 
Bergson bad sketched in his and Memory: a mind's ^content', 

Bergson had argued, consists of that part of its environment to which its 
attention is momentarily directed. Mind, Perry concluded, is "an 
interested response: by an organism'. Our 'oonsciouencss of a table*, 

^ Perry u the moat dr'^'oted and ichoSorly of commentators on Jamca; and 
he described Machos 0/ Sensotlom as ^amorig ihc clasalca of rnodem 

lealtim*^ See HotFs The Cetneept 0 / Comcvaumftt (1914) rmd Ptrry a Pment 
Fhiiinophiciil Tendenctei. 

^Woodbridge w'm invited, but rrblBed^ to join the New Beafiat gponp. 
They saw in his artidea^ particulatly m 'The ConBcpt of CanscLomiiett] 
OP, 1905), a |>o«t-Jimctiifi renliarn akin to their owti. Sm hia 'Gcmfttsiom 
in Conlemporary Ajaerieasi PkHosOp)^ (Vol. ]l)r Bia influence nuunly 
exerted thiough hii teaching and ha occasionil artidfei; hi» major h»k It 
The Realm ^ Miitd {loae). For a brief aocounc of hit philosophy, *et H- T. 
Coatello: Naturalism of Fredericlc Woodbridge' (Noftn'duJffl and 

Humtin Spiwitf cd. V. Hr KrikoTian, xo44)«^ 
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for example, cpnaists almply in the fact that our nervous s>isEem is 
interested in the table. No entity^ ^ consciousness \ is here mvolved^ 
not even in the form of a * mental act^ 

Thus the familiar distinction between the 'private^ contents of a 
particular consciousness and the ^public' world of science is, on the 
Holt-Perry ^icwp quite imwarranted, James, In his 'How? Two Minds 
can Know One Thing* (JP, 1905), had suggested that an experience 
is 'mine' only as it is fik as mine, and 'ynurs' as it is felt as youra— 
which does not prevent it from being in fact both mine and ynuis. 
Following up thiB him, Perry coDdemns as *the fallacy of exclusive 
particularity' the argument that because something is in your mind 
it cannot be in my mind; if it were not for the fact that the contents of 
minds intersect, he maintains, any sort of inter-human cominunicatioD 
w ould be impossible. No doubt, Perry admits, other people sometimes 
find it dilHcult to decide what 1 am thinking about—that is why it is 
plausible to Suggest that the contents of my mind are private to me— 
but this difficulty, he says, never amounts to an impossibiJity. Even 
in the hardest of aU cases, the case where 1 am remembering somethmgi 
a careful observer, according to Peny, could apprehend what I have 
before my mind. 'My remembering London*, he saysp 'consists of 
such elements as my central attentive process^ certain persisting modi¬ 
fications of my cerebrum, my origirial dealings, practical and neural, 
with London—and London itself.' All of these arc open to public 
observation, in principle at least. 

The central teachings of neutral monism ought by now to be clear. 
'Consciousness' is abandoned; and so also art the *acl of awareness* 
and the ^ sense-datum ^ in the form they taJse in Moore's theory of 
perception Nothing exists except objective ^ elementsKnowing 
is a relation between such elements, a relation peculiar only in that at 
least one of its terms must be an organic process. 

The usual objection springs to our Ups. ' But w^hat of error and 
hallucination P Are pink rats and bent sticks objective elements?* 
Holt is perfectly willing to accept this consequence. 'Every content,' 
he writes, * subsists in the all-indusive universe of being.* But surdyi 
we protest, some contents arc real, others unreal. *As to what reality 
is,* Holt aloofly replies, in a passage which gave rise to more thaOr a 
little shocked comment, '1 take no great interest," 

This b a natural enough answ'cr, for on Holt's view the difference 
betw'Ccn the real and the unreal is an arbitrary convention^ We act 
up a system of connected percepdona which, as Hume expressed the 
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we Migntfy with the name of reality'* we call a perception 

* rcal\ according to Holtj if it has a place id such a system^ and ' unreal/ 
if we wish to deny it the right of entrance to tMs exclusive society. 
As Ru^ll [fu&chievously put the same point, some perceptions form 
part of the' official biography * of a thing— its staid, respectable behaviour 
under normal dreumstances— whereas othera are wild, abnormal, best 
forgotten, unless the epbtemologist insists upon acting as a muck- 
raker. The phUosopher, Holt is saying, cafinot be expected to bother 
his enlightened head with so merely respectable a distinction. 

On the ordinary' account of the matter^ there is a sharp distinction 
between, say, those properties of a tree which * really belong to it' and 
those, such as its perspective foreshorteninga, which are 'unreal* or 

* subjective". But Hok follows Nunn in arguing that the LrmumerabLe 
geometrical projectiofie of the tree—to any of which the nervous syst™. 
may react — have each of them an equal right to be regarded as belonging 
to it, even if it is convenient for practical purposes to describe a certain 
shape as its 'real shape*. The projections, it is cLear, are ah actual 
relations of the tree, and there is no precise w^y. Holt argues, of dis¬ 
tinguishing between *the tree' and 4 ts relations". As in Norm's case, 
then, the Holt-Perry defence of the commonsense view that the objects 
of perception exist independently of the pierceivcr culminates in what is 
anything but a commonsense ’^I'iew about the nature of the objects 
themselves. 

American New Realism was, indeed, severely criticised on just 
this point. There was something suspect in the very ingenuity which 
Perry and Holt brought to bear upon their epistemology. The 
original group disintegrated j Holt became a dUtmguished psycholo¬ 
gist, Perry a moral theorist and a scholar, Pitkin made his reputation 
by advising a multitude of readers how to be happy though forty; 
Montague continued to philosophise, but in a maimer certainly not 
New Realist; neither Marvin nor Spaulding made substantial contribu¬ 
tions to philosophy*^ Vet the movement had made its impact. As 

* Montague stiempted to comtmet m K>iith«{a of reslbm, iubjecti^'iwn, 
and 'critical realkm^. Thia ia an ambition of much American 

phi]c»aophy, "wi Eh its fondu™ fot odd comblnatloru of ‘ -iama *. The contribti- 
liona to Con/rmpdrOT^ PkUoiof^y bear auch titta W * problematic 

m]iini\ 'penoiul ^empirical idealism*, ^ tempisramcntal ijalbm . 

On the whole, the Americain philosopher hsj expected lu find bimKlf with a 
!&yafEin on hi* handa, which he It quite happy to label » an '-itEn\ in sharp, 
conirati wiih hit oontemportiry British colkaeun who prefer to ilunk of 
telvet ai rentole from the damour of bcKmIi ind are more than a little onended 
when tbeir c:Tid{3 refuse to take thu disclaimer at iti fa^^vilue. tmzkplogiit 

may find gmund for redectiop in thia contraac. Montague'? epiatemolonv 
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Peny suggests in his Realism in Retrospect {CAP^ 2), k was an impoft- 
ant wing of the contemporary battle against Caitesianism; the New 
Realism attacked dualism in the interests of a theory more sympathetic 
to the empirical spirit of the age than Absolute Idealism could ever bep 
And whatever the difhculties in which the New Realists found them- 
selveSp the force of their polcmica against CartesLanism and Absolutism 
was unaffected. Few philosophers^ nowadays, would wiioUy reject the 
name of" Realist*, 

Man'in's oootribution to The Nets Realism had home the tide *Thc 
Emancipation of Philosophy from EpistEinologyAn odd-sounding 
titles for Realism had ordinarily been, above all else^ an epistemology* 
But tn Marvin's eyes a Realist epistemology is important mainly 
because it leaves the philosopher free to undertake the study of * meta¬ 
physics'—understood as an attempt to discover ' the highest generalisa¬ 
tions warranted by our present knowledge*. If, as philosophers since 
Descartes had been accustomed to maintain, all knowledge is based upon 
knowledge of the contents of our own mind, then it seemed plausible 
to conclude that an inquiry into the human mind ought to precede 
any inquiry into reality itself; and the final effect of dib eircuitoua 
approach to metaphysics had been the actuid absorption of metaphysics, 
at least in empirical philosophies, into epiatcmology. Tf, on the 
other hand, knowing is merely one of the many external rebtions which 
link our estperience^ there is no reason to believe that a detailed episte¬ 
mology is an essential propaedeutic to metaphysics. The metaphysician 
is thus emancipated^ Marvin thought, from his servile dependence 
upon the epistemnlogist. 

It w-as left to a British philosopher, Samuel Alexander, to work out 
a recognisably Realist mctaphyaica. His Space, Time and Deity waa 
published in 1920, at the btginnmg of a decade remarkably productive 
of metaphysical systems; the first volume of McTaggart's The Nature 
of Existence appeared in 1921 and Whitehead^s Process and ReaUty in 
1929. The Nature of Existence, however, belongs in its esacntiala to 
the British 'neo-Hegelian* movement; Space^ Time and Deity, like 
Process and Reality, has the New Realism l^hind it, even although it is 


iumrapd up in The Wdy^i ^ KnoKing (1Q35). Ths dialogue at the end of dyti 
book, participated in by a new resist, & critical realist and an IdcdJBi—with 
Montajcur ta Hy^ceioua the trm realise, iccDiidUng their dU^rcnccs—it t uflcful 
pmentDtion of the piindpaJ potnEo at iuuc in the cpisteinold^Cit oontrovtrtiM 
of the present cemuxy, even if HylDnoua h iruufierably Bupenor. For Spauld- 
in(r, loe hifl The Nme Ratiofialiim (i^eS), and for Mandn, A Fmt Bock m 
Metophyiia ( 1912 ). 
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by DD meaJis unaffected by Bradley aod BcKajicjuet, And there ts- 
another vital difference between Spaci^t Turn* md Deity and The 
Nature of Existenee\ McTaggart is trying to eonstmet a strictly deduc¬ 
tive metaphysics, Alexander to ^give a plain description of the world 
Id which we live and move and do our thinking. In his Some Explana¬ 
tions* (Mind, i9Zi), Alexander goes so far as to assert that he dislikes 
arguments, a strange pronouncement from a phiJdsophen Thiloso^ 
phy/ he sap, "proceeds by description: k only uses argument In 
order to help you. to see the facts, just as a botanist uses a microscope. 
In an earlier article on * Sensations and Images* 1910) his affilia¬ 

tions with Husserl are even more obvious^ his method, be sap, is 
" an attempt to exclude philosophical presnppositionsp and to state what 
is actually present in a given experience*. Nothing could he more 
remote from The Nature of Exisfersee^ which is aigument through and 
through. 

Alexander's method makes Spacer Tiwte and Deity a peculiarly 
difficult book to read and to discuss; in many respects, it is more like 
a work of htciattire than a philosophy. We expect from a phUosophef 
a running thread of aigumentp interspersed with polemics. But there 
is very little of this in Alexander; he simply puts a hypothesis before 
us and then tells us to look and see hnw' reasonable it all is, how admir¬ 
ably it squares with our experience. He does not exhort us, he does 
not argue with US, he merely bids ua cast off our sophistication and 
look at the world through the naive eyes of absolute mnocence; yet 
the world he thus presents to ns Ls complex and sophisticated in the 
extreme. Moat philoaophets have refused to Mow his guidance; for 
all the acclaim which greeted its appearance, Spaee^ Time and Deity 
is not now widely read* But it has its staunch admirers, some of them 
prepared to maintain that it ia the most important contribution to 
philosophy Qur century has known. 

When Alexander reached Oxford from Australia in 1877^ his first 

^ One of A nocahle ktoop of expatriatcB, of wbjm Gilbert Mumy^ and 
Giafton Elliot Smiih are perhaps the best knowru Meander lika 10 iiutst 
thm hit mfit^physics ih ^denwer^tic* in epint; it is not tbsura to auggett tftat 
Tiif Aunt mlian Dri^[int lud fl Certain effect upon, hia revolt ajjainxt A WrOlutMm id 
iructBphyiiCd. It to happens tbdC Alejwnder*# work hsi been iidpo[t^l_ni the 
development af AtHtralian philosophy; ibt school centred ifouna Jolui Ajimf- 
son in the University of Sydney owm much to the oaturalutic and realistst 
lendendea in hia irgumcnL Many of thoae who have been irj clcontact 
wiih Andenon^s wort—noi only hU pupila and dtsapl« ^g*rd n u me ii>ttit 
systematic presentation of a B^list phiJoaophy^ But he has pubbsfica only a 
few higWy compceoed irtides (sCe bifeliopcmphy) on nwtaphysital and^cpislc^ 
foeicaJ questioni* for the most part in the i^Ktf/a/anan 
See in G- Ryle; ‘ Logic and Professor .Andenon* ( 195 ^ 5 ) "nd J- L, Mackie 1 
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contacts were with men of note in the Idealist movement—Green, 
Ncttleship and A. Bradley were aJ] tutors at BaliioL in Alexander's 
diiie^ He was naturally inducnccd by their teachings; and even when 
he broke with the Id^ists, they continued to speak of him with a 
respect they rarely showed to New Realists—although this charity did 
not survive the bleakness of Cambridge, where McTaggart, forgettiiig 
his own blackened pots, complained of Sp^ce^ Time and Deity that 
'in every chapter we come across some view which no philosopher, 
except Professor Alexander, has ever maintained'. It would be 
inhuman to expect the arch-enemy of Time to praise arch-propheL 

Influences of a distinctly different sort were also at work on Alex- 
ander; the new' biology and the new^ experimental psychology won his 
admiration. Stout and Alexander, indeed, collaborated in the defence 
of psychology against Its Oxford critics. Alexander's friends did not 
know whether to be amused or alarmed by his psychological experi¬ 
ments. This was not merely the enthusiasm of ynuthi Spate^ Time 
and Deiiy appeals more often to experimental psychology than to any 
other form of empirical inquiry^ Similarly, the influence of biology, 
so apparent in Alexander's flrst book Aforai Order and Progrest (1SB9) 
—which belongs to the school of Leslie Stephen—was never wholly 
to be dissipated^ conceptions derived from biology play an important 
part in Spa^e^ Time and Deity. 

First, however, Alexander was to make his name as an epistemolo- 
gist, in a long series of articles culminating in 'The Basis of Realism^ 
(PBAj 1914). The immediate stimulus which provoked Alexander's 
paper was the appearance of Bosanquet^s The Distinction beitecen Afind 
and its Objects (19x5). In that book Dosanquet w'dcomed Realism aa 
an ally in the Idealists' battle against the theory of rcprisentative 
perception and, what is ordinarily associated w^ith it, the 'brickbat 
theory of matter \ But his final verdict on Realism w-as nevertheless 
adverse! it sinned gravely, he argued, by speaking of mind as if it were 

reply (195 0 . Attickft and review^ in AJP and elsewhenr by Mickle, P+ H. 
tVrtndiee. T, A Rom. A. R. Walker, A. J. Baker. J, 0 , Tiiomtan, G. F. Mc¬ 
Intosh, D. Armatrongj J. A. Fkumore, reveal in Yaryin^ AndcreonV 

which extends alftO inia palitjcil philcwophy, iie^thftica luid jtlXW- 
prudenej. For ^xander Renfrally, see P. bevnux: ii Sy^thnc d^AFexamteF 
(19x9)^ J* W ^ McCarthy: The Naturdiiim cf Samnet Ahx^mm (1948); obituary 
DDCieea by J. Laird {PBA, 193S), |, H, Muirhead {Phil,, 1930), G. F- Smut 
^ftnd, A. Boyce Gibion (AJP, 193S); artidra by Q. F, Stout on 'The 

r^Monhj' uf b, Atcxinder* 1940)^ H- B. Louehnan on The Empin- 
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THE T^EW REALISTS 

$lmp1y one partlculaj entity in a world of particular entitica, 1 
should compare my coosciouancss to m atmosphcrep" Bosanquet 
wrote, ‘ oot to a thing at alt Its nature is to include. The natunc of 
objects 13 to be includeil, - - I never sccm to think in the form “my 
mind is here and the tree is there 

In sharp opposition, Alexander maintnins that consciousness is a 
property of certain organic structures^ the tree, for him, is not in my 
consciousness but bffoFc itj, as an object *^compreseDit with a conscious 
being. Alexander^ indeed, was permanently influenced by Moore a 
* Refutation of Idealism"; although he was attracted by the neutral 
itionist reduction of the ^mental act* to an orgamc response he could 
never persuade hunself wholly to reject the act-object analysis. For 
Alexander, however—and this brings him closer to Holt and Perry 
than to Moore—an act of mind is a conatmt^ a response to an object. 
It is Such a conadon, not a cognitive act| w'hich cognises an object.^ 
And the ‘coment* of a mental act, for Alexander, is not a pale copy of its 
object I, it consists in those psycholc^cal features peculiar to the mental 
act as a process—^its intensity and its direcUom 

If this is the real situation, if knowledge is nothing more than the 
‘ compresence" of a mental act and an object, how account, we might 
ask, for the very existence of views like Bosanquet's? Whal confuses 
Bosanquet^ Alexander argues^ is his acceptance of the commoo assump* 
tion that in contemplating an object wc are at the same time contemplat¬ 
ing the act which knows it. Then the consequence follows that in 
perceiving X my real object is not X but *my consdonsnesa of 
within which X is somehow an ingredient. Since, however, X U 
obviously not ‘in my consciousness" in that sense of * consciousness^ 
in which it is identical w’ith an iodividnal mindj ‘consciousness has 
to be converted into a general “mcdiQm" or * atmosphere" within which 
things exiaL 

Alexander, however, is determined to retain the common-sense 
distinction between individual minds and their objects; he cuts the 
ground from under the Idealist argument by denjing tltat W'e cv'er 
contemplate a mental act. Acts cannot be oontemplated, but only 
'enjoyed*—lived through*, as it is sometimes put. Thus *our con- 
sciousness of an object* is never, for us, an object of contemplation; 

1 hift "Foiindatiom mitd Sketch-Pkn of A CrniAtionflJ ftyc^lojry' {Br. 
Jnl. Ptyck, mi iL Aleiaader tbouHlit he had leamt tm conaUaruil 
from Scut. Bui BlOUt tHoughl olherwiw. S« hit A Cntuusm of AJeiao- 
Theory of Miiwi and {AJF, 1544) PtoftiAoe Alcmi^r 5 

Theory of Semc-Ptreseprion * iMiadt i ^ai). 
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what we coDtempUte is the object, simply—although we at the same 
time enjoy the act which is conscious of it-' The mental act and its 
ohject are sharply sundered. Objects cannot be enjoyed, mental 
acts cannot be contcniplated. From *an angers point of view^—<he 
point of view of a being higher than ourselves—our conscious act 
would be an object; an angel would contemplate our conscious act as 
something compresent with its object. But we are not angels; for ua 
the mental act exists only as an enjoyment. 

To know an objectp for Alexander^ La to be a mental act compresent 
with iL The famiUar question inevitably occurs to us: if its objects are 
compresent with the mind, how can it fail to apprehend them as they 
are? In reply^ Alexander, following Nunn, fim of all admonishes us 
not to caiifuse between selective apprehension and error. A mind is 
conscious only of what stirs an impulse in it; its ^object^ is not the 
complete thing with w^hich it is compresent, but only a selection from 
that complete thing. This incompleteness is not, by itself, error^ If 
two people see a table^ one as a flat edge, the other aa a corner^ neither is 
in errocp Alexander argues, unless he wrongly believes that what is 
true of his * object ^ is true of the table as a whole. In general—a point 
Royce had also stressed—thcre is no error involved merely in hauing 
an object before our mind. If wc look at a distant mountain, for ex- 
ample^ we have blue before our mmds; so far aJl is well; we make a 
mistake only if w'e go on to ascribe the blue to the distant mountain- 
Then we are confusing, according to Alexander, between one thing 
and another; we are imagining that an object lies within a certain 
spatio-temporal contour when it actually lies outside it. The error 
does not consist in our having a non-ejdstent object before us but in 
our mupluciiig a real object. 

The same analysis applies in principle, he tries to show, to more 
ddBcult cases. Suppose we wrongly believe that a patch of grey paper 
agairifit a red background is green* In this case, there is no green 
anywhere in the neighbourhood of the paper, as there was blue in the 
neighbourhood of the mountain* But the important point, to Alex¬ 
ander, is that green at least exists sommhm, and it is there spread out 
over an expanse just as we now suppose it to be spread over the paper* 
Both the object apprehended and its mode of combimition with other 
objects already exist in the world; our error lies in misplacing or 
mistiming them; we do not create a wholly novel object. TTiis theory 

' S« John Anderson: 'The Nan-EKistrnfx af Consctauine»' (^7^. 
c. Ducasser ' Intmpectioa, Mental AcU, and Sensa" {Mind, igjfi). 
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of crmf, which is esscEthil to Alexander's Reali^i is worked out in 
Spitce, Time and Deity with a wealth of detail which can here only be 
mentioned, not convej^ed. 

^Xhe temper of Realism,* Alexander WTOte in The Basts af ReaBsm^ 
*is to de-andiropomorphize; to order man and mind to their proper 
place among the world of finite things s on the one handt to divest 
physical things of the colounng which they have received from the 
vanity or arrogance of mind; on the other, to assign them along with 
minds their due measure of self-existcncei^ Thus Realism, as he 
conceives it, is natnralisdc; for the human being is one finite thing 
amnngist others* no-t the ruler and lord of the Gmte universe* Such a 
naturalism ia usually condemned on the ground that, as Alexander 
expresses the accusation, It ^degrades imnd and robs it of its richness 
and its value'. Alexander's aim in Spaeef Time and Deity b to put 
mind m its place without degfading it. For this purpose, a useful 
instrument lay near at hand: the theory of ^emcigent evolution", The 
conception of ^emergence^ back at least as far as G. H. Lfcwcs 
Frobiems of Lifi mtd MtW (i37S)i recently been worked 

up into a tlieory of evolution by the philosopher-biologist C. Lloyd 
MorganJ Lloyd Morgan hoped to tread a midway path between 
* mechanism * and " v'ltalisin *+ The mcchanistfi bad set out to show that 
organisms arc "nothing but* physico-chemical structures, which have 
assumed their present shape as a rcsuii of the operations of natural 
selection For the vitilist, on the contrary, an organism possesses a 
"vital force'; it is, indeed a medium through w'hich life struggles 
towards perfection.* 

Llnyd Morgan had no patience writh vitalism as a biological theory* 
"With all due respect," he wrote in Instinct and Eitpmeace, "for M* 
Bcrgson"s poetic genius—for his doctrine of Life is more akin to poeby 

* In, for example, iiia Imiinet and Expenenee Aiihough 

MorRui and AlcxMJider itQod #boii]cfcr to (houldcr on many Lloyd 

Mor^^ waa noi a Resist. For e brief ■talemtnt pf hii ijtwItMpSiical po«noD 
tee * A Philosophy of Evolurion' {CBP^ 1 ) i hk philoMphical ideal ore worked 
out St Rreeier length in hai Cl^ord Lecturw, Emergfni E™uii^ end 

Z.i/e, Afind and ^piViJl (193^). 

* A dfKJttine of this KUt, which has In fMts in Arisipifc, hud bccn^nt^ncd 

by that unorthodox no^ictist mid publicist, Samuel Buller, id such worka u 
Life and Haldi (1S7V), Cdiimosed ST Ji rime when the new orthodoxy t™ Dar- 
Winkm. It WBa Bdapccd for hlf own speciHl purposes by ^raard Smw in 
AfflTt and Sl*prTman (1903) “od Baik fa M^thasdah b«t known 

phllofophica] ^Tnion of vitaiUlRl ii Bergson'l Ctfative EviHUHon m 

Which the ^life ippeat* u '^lan viMl** I'he thwiv of/entel«lUM * 

M preteuicd by the philosopher-bioloSMt Han* Dne«ch m hu Setnae^ amd 
Phitoiopity oj ike Orsamm vl9oSh ^ another variety of Hte iamc mOoe of 
thought. See alaO the icatetnun |+ C. Stnuil: l^oftrm and Evohihan (193b)- 
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than to atience^his facile cntidsma of Darwin's magnificent and 
truly scientific generalisation only serve to show to how large a degree 
the intermingling of problemis involvidg the metaphysiea of Source 
with those of scientific interpretation, may darken oounsel and seiYC 
seriously to hinder the progress of biology." Vitalisnip ho argues, it 
not a scientific hypothesiSp it is a metaphysics—a thwry about the 
"Source’ of evolution, not a description of evolutionary processes. 
The theory of emergent evolution, on the other hand, purports to he a 
careful description of what actually happens in cvoludoDp a description 
which at the same time brings to light the inadequacy of the ‘mechanU 
cal" view that living processes arc merely physico-chemical. In a 
genuine evolution, Morgan maintains— as disdnet from the routine 
repetition of an established habit of action— there is always "more in 
the conclusion than h contained in the premises"; in other words, the 
resultant process is never "nDthing but' the processes out of which it 
has evolved^ Thus it is that modes of behaviour— consciousness^ for 
exampl-e — can evolve out of physico-chemical processes without them¬ 
selves being leduciblc to, although they are continuous with^ such 
processes. 

This doctrine of emergent evolution supplies the framewnrk for 
Alexander’s Sp<i£e^ Tim &ttd Duty. It might seem strange that a 
theory developed by a biologist for biology should be thus employed 
in a metaphysira; metaphysics is most often envisaged as a supra- 
sdeniific inquiry, in which science is, if not superseded, at least 
transcended. But for Alexander, metaphysics is itself a science, dis¬ 
tinguishable from, say, ph>^ii(^ only by its greater degree of compre¬ 
hensiveness. Although its method differs from that of a natural 
science yet its conduaions must accord with the condusions of scientists, 
and it can well take a hint from tbeh discoveries. For its Bubjcct- 
matter is simply those pervasive features of things which are variously 
exemplified m the diflerent fields of science: Space, "rime, and the 
Categories. 

Space and Time come first: "it ia not too much to say/ Alexander 
writes, "that all the vital problems of philosophy depend for their 
solution on the solution of the problem what Space and Time arc and, 
more particularly, how they are related to each other/ Philosophers 
have usually depreciated time; this is obviously true of Bradley and 
McTaggart, amongst recent philosophers, and the same can be said, to 
a large degree, of Russell. 'There is some sense,* he had writtca in 
Our KnJiftcUdge of the Exferruit Wurldy "in which time is an unimportant 
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and superficial characteristic of reality. Past and future roust be 
acknowledged to be as teal as the present, and a certain emancipatioo 
from slavery to time is essential to philosophical thought.’ Any 
philosopher who approaches philosophy through logic is likely to argue 
in this way: on the face of it, implication is not a temporal relation and 
‘truth’, as logic understands it, is eternal. One may note, in contrast, 
that for Alexander 'truth' is relative. 'Truth,' he says, 'varies and 
grows obsolete or even turns to falsehood'^ to be ‘true* is to be accepted 
by the ‘social mind* and what that mind accepts varies from dine to 
time,’ And of inference, which like the Idealists he takes to be the 
subject matter of logic, he writes that it ‘betrays roost plainly that 
truth is not merely reality but its unity with mind, for inference weaves 
propositions into a system, and system and coherence belongs not to 
reality as such but only in its relatbn to a mind. ’ Not even trut^, 
and not even logical relations are eternal; Alexander is 'taking 
time seriously' with a vengeance, 

Bergson had already sought to rehabilitate time. But Beigson 
elevated time, ,41e](ander thought, at the expense of Space, and in 
process left it completely mysterious. In this respect, the opposition 
between Bergson and Alexander is complete: Bergson’s philosophy is a 
protest against the mterprctatioii of time in spatial temis, whereas 
Alexander maintains that this is hmv it tnusi be interpreted, although 
equally, he giants, space must be interpreted in temporal terms. 
Neither space nor time, iodeed, is intelligible in itself; each can he 
understood only by reference to the other, as an aspect of Space-Time.* 

Alexander did not think it necessary to show in detail that time 
and space by themselves are unintelligible. In their negative ail¬ 
ments, he was prepared to follow Bradley and McTaggart: pure time 
would have to be at once pure succession and pure duration. But he 
docs not conclude, as they did, that time is 'unreal'; we meet it in our 


* At thi* point, AjcEuidcr itanda i-ery 
ihe Ions niii+ ihtt ht Hegel, Sc* F, H- 
Truth' C47n 


elOGC to Dewey dnd In hllrtC—in 
PartridRe^ 'Tbe Social Tbeory of 



■ A dactiine: slmiliu- i 
like Miidtowiki and 

W^ihe’luwrt of mikei no tliKct tae .^?y 

doe* he wholly accept the new phyaitai cpficeptiona^ 

the ether IWl. See A., f MuipAyf D 

Spare-Tune' {Afwirtl. 10 * 7 ); on ^ 

Bread (AfiW, leai) with Alexander’* reply Some Eipl^oo* 

Kicks {llibbt>‘t Jnl., i^ail; R. B, Haldane tVahWe, 19W>>, D, Etmnet. Time 
is the Mind of Spare' {Phil., 1950). 
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e3tperiencc, Alexander argucSp and must describe it as wc find it there. 
In that experience, however, it is never ptrrr times otir experience is of 
the spatio-temporal. The succession we encounter in our eoncrctc 
experienee is the successive occupation of a place' the space with 
which w^e have dealings is not an undilTerentiated mert mass but is at 
different instants diversely occupied* Once w^e recognise these facts, 
the "contradictions^ in Space and Time^ Alexander thinhs^ lose their 
terrors* 

On the naive view of Space and Time, they are tw-in boxes within 
which things move about; in reaction against the' box" theory, philoso¬ 
phers have attempted to identify Time with the relation of temporal 
succession and Space with the rebtion of spatial coexistence. But the 
rcbdonal theory of Space and Time, jUexandcr argues, ignores the 
fact that the terms in such rebtions are ihemseivss spatial and tecdpoml, 
and that it would involve a vicious infinite regress to try to reduce 
such apatio-temporahty to a further set of relations. Furthermore— 
an objection w'hich carries him to the heart of his metaphysics—" reb- 
tiqn ** like any other categoiy', is intcUigihte only if it is intcrpi^ed as a 
mode of spado-temporality* To use it to give an account of Space- 
Time is to reverse the true order of dependence. 

Alexander proposes a third view of Space-Time: it is^ he says, 
the "stuff" out of which things are made (although in a Pickwictian 
sense of * stuff", since matter is subsequent to Space-Time). This 
is not an easy theory to comprehend, nor do Alexander's elucidadons 
and ebborations always relieve his readers^ bemusement Perhaps 
what he wants to say will he a little clearer in another form: Space- 
Time, he argues, is identical with Pure Motion^ to say that Space-Time 
is the stuff of which things am made is to affirm that a thing is a complex 
of modoDs. * Motion^ is "the occupation of points which successively 
become present"’; and this occupadon of a point by a succes^on of 
instants is precisely what Alexander means by * Space-Time*. He 
would, he says, happily speak of the ultunate Stuff as Motion instead 
of Space-Time, were it not that we find it harder to represent to our¬ 
selves the idea of an alJ-enooinpassing Motion than that of an all- 
enoompassing Space-Time. Alexander's metaphysics^ Indeed, is m 
many ways akin to that of Heraclitus; "the universe*, he 
through-and-thmugh historical, the sceuc of motion A spatio- 

See particularly Alexander's ouiy on 'The Hisioridty of ThiiiFEi^ (in 
phhtoplty md td, R. Kliban^ty and H. J. Patou, 1936). Thli is b 

many wayi a very viM-ful Bccovnt of Aleximder''ft meiaphyaics, less enoimbeicd 
with oomplicadom tbail Space^ Time and Driiy, 
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temporal imivtrst, for is by its nature a universE in growths this 
ia the point at which Alexander's theory of Spacts-Time tsmtes with the 
doctrine of emergent evolution. 

The part of Tinu and Dfity on which Alexander pardcularly 

prided himself Is Book 11, 0/ the Oaieg&ifies^. As we have seen, he 
regards the categoric^ as the pers^ve character of things; this per¬ 
suasiveness, he thinks^ needs some explanation; it arises from the fact 
that the categories are properties or dcterminatiDna of the primordial 
stuff* Spacc-Time. They belong to everything, just because everything 
is a complex generated in Space-Time, 

We can lUustrate the manner of his procedure by reference to two 
categories which have already occupied our attention in other comexts 
—univetsality and relation. There are* he argues, no ‘particulars" 
and no ‘universals*; everything is an individual IlS. is both particular 
and universale It is ^particular* in ao far as it is distingmshable from 
other things of the same * gcneial plan of construction'; its ‘ umvemality" 
consists in the fact that the same plan of construction is repi^ted 
dsewhenc, whether as the construction of that same finite being (as a 
marble keeps the same form as it rolls along the ground) or of diffcient 
finite beings (as the maiblcs in a bag all have the same general con¬ 
struction). This possibility of repetition, Alexander argues, dependa 
upon the uniformity of Spacc-Time, which enables a thing to change 
its place while retaining the same plan of constructiou. In that respect* 
to talk of * universalityaccording to Alexander, Is simply a way of 
drawing attention to Space-Time's imiformity# furthermore, a 
■plan* is simply a regular mode of behaviour; the universal^ ^ Alex¬ 
ander describes it, is not a Platonic formp changeless^ immutable and 
eternal, but a pattern of motions, • instinct with Time’. 

Relations^ similarly^ are essentially spatio-temporal. Alexander 
defines a relation as *the w hole situation into which its terms enter, in 
virtue of that relation*. Thus the maternal relation, for example* is a 
set of actions on the part of the mother and a set of actions on the part 
of the child, considered in so far aa they 'establish a connexion* 
between mother and child or 'initiate a transaction' between them. 
A relation, therefore, is a ooncrete whole* not a vaguely-conceived 
‘lint' between tennSr Oftem Alexander main^ins, it is more unport- 
ant than the terms; as when, m time of war* although we are aware 
that the conflicts taking place involve men, we envisage the conflict- 
situation dearly, the individual men scarcely at alk But these are» 
comparatively speaking, matters of detail i the IrnportaJit pointy for 
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Ale£a£kderp h tluit a 'rcktion' Is a. spadtHtempoim] traiisactioa between 
Bpatio-teoiporal consdtucDts^ the trafuacdoos having a or a 

'direcUon\ To pot the saioe point dificieatly, a relation is medom 
passing between systems of motions.^ 

From the Categories, Ale?cander passes in Book III to *Ttie Order 
and Problems of Emptrical Eactstence* which many of his cridca have 
considered to be the most profitable section of Space^ Time and Deity. 
So far it has simply been said that the empirical qualidea a thing 
possesses are "dorrcladve with’ their imderlying modons. But 
'correlation' is an intolerably eoncepdoni the problem now^ is 

to mate it more precise. The clue, he thinks, comes from the mind- 
body rclatioiu 

This is an unexpected Euggestion; most phUosophera have seen in 
the mind-body reladon one of the most incrdctabLe of all philosophical 
problems, Alexander does not agree. Observation and reflecdon 
make it perfectly apparent^ he thinks^ that certain processes with the 
distinctive property^ of being conscious occur in the same places and 
at the same times as ^highly differentiated and complex processes of 
our living body'. The ’correlation' of mind and body consists^ then^ 
in the fact that the very same process which is exfJerienced from withuip 
or ’enjoyed as a mental procesE can be ’ contemplated' as a neural one» 

Ph^'siological processes of a certain tjpe and complexity, according 
to Alexander^ arc conscious processes. Consciousness, to express 
the matter in terms of evolution^ ^emerges* at a certajn point in the 
development of living processes. No Imowlcdge of physiology, he 
considers, could enable us pnor to experience to prediet that tWa quality 
would emerge, even although, after the event, we can determine the 
degree of complexity exhibited by those physiological processes which 
are conscious. ^Consciousness^ is a noveh unpredictable quality, for 
all that it has its roots in, and is detemuned by^ physiological processes- 

VVorking with this 'clue to quality\ Alexander deseribes the general 
pattern of emergence. When Space-Time or motion reaches a certain 
degree of complexity qualitiea emerge: first, the so-called * primary 
qualities* such as size, shape and mimberp which are 'empirical modes 
of the categori«', then secondary qualities hke colour, which stand to 
the primar)' qualities as mind stands to body, then living process®* 
then mind—and deity* In each case, we must accept with * natural 

t There irCp bow'^iier, different thrcAdA In A3cxaiider*B throry of relatiai^ 
which thii brief account conceals^ For tOEnetliin^ miuc iatijficrofyp Mt 

Murphy'ft uticln. 
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piety" the fact that new qualities emerge; there is no "explanation" of 
this fact, it just is the caseJ The determinatioD of the sequence and 
number of stages hj he says, a problem for natural science: the meta- 
ph>'sician must be content to sketch the general conception of a "level 
of exbtence*p and to illustrate the relationship holding bctw^cen such 
levels. 

We can now summarise Alexander's thcoty of finite existcoccs. 
Every finite existence, in the first place, is compreaent with (spatio- 
tcmporally connected with) other finite existences. A finite existence 
IS a substancCt a volume of Space-Time with a determinate contour; 
It is the scene of movements, which have each of them a history. They 
appear in time, exist through time, and end iti time. There are three 
distinguishable aspects of a thing: its spario-temporalityt the processes 
which occur in it, and its plan of conslruction, or configuration. The 
first, from our point of view, is the thing's place, date, duration and 
extent; the second its qualities^ perceived as sensibilia; the third is its 
"nature", which we take as the object of our thought 

Alexander’s theory of knowledge now finds its home within this 
metaphysical framework, as a special exemplification of it. A mindp 
like anything else, b a particular finite existence, and is "compresent" 
with a variety of other finite existences. " Compreseoce,' it b important 
to observe, does not connote simultaneity. Many of the events with 
which a mind b "oompresent"—or whieb^ as Alexander also expresses 
the matter, form part of its "perspective*—<rt:currcd a very long time 
agOp the events It percctvea in the distant stars being a striking example. 
This, however, is not peculiar to mind; everything reacts to events 
which have already passed away. We can think of anything whatsoever 
as the point of departure for a 'perapeedve", which will include all 
those events in various places and of various dates to which it b related, 
with whichp that b, it "has lransacdoiiB\ Spaoe-TimcH indeed, is 
built up of such perspectives, not of simultaneous cross-sections.* 

How does Deity fit into this metaphysics? That b the question 
Alexander seta out to answer in Book IV of JiW ajid 

^ Sw AI?X£Lndtf ^a ■Nauirtil Pitty* (Hrbhert Jfrd.t itprinted in PhUo- 

Mophiial and UleroFy Piic&, 1939)> 

■For a prtaanmtion of this viev^, see particulMtT ^Soitie EKp]nnttEioos"p 
and for criticUm bcc Bresad and Murphy of.y If HiT col a cube into slim^ 
Alexander argues, the slicea dn nnt 'add themselves tOReihcr' to a cube; they 
are not, as separate slice*, obviousily slices of a cube. In contrast, if we i^ve 
sTGimd a cube and take prraprelivea of it these penpectis'ea oiierLap^ orw 
erica out for the i^ext to COt^lcte it'- In the same way, E^tio-tmpor^ 
perspectivcfl 'demand* SparDE-Time for Oielr completion^ ix tlteca of si mid- 
laneouf event* would not. 
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Deityp Alotandcr argues, h the next stage in ci'olutiant it beara the 
same relation to mmd aa mind does to Hving process^ and li™g 
prcxiiesscs to the phyeico-cheitiical. For lis to predict its nature is 
impossible. To call Deity 'rmnd', for example, would be comparable 
to asserting that living processes are nothing but physico-chemical 
processes: Deity must no doubt ndnd, but its distinctive propems 
will not lie in that Fact. 

Considered thus, Alexander admits, God is ideal rather than 
actual, in the making but not yet made. If w^e demand an actual God, 
that CM only be 'the inhmie world w'ith its nlsus towards deity^ 
’Why, we may object, should we not describe Space-Time—which is 
both infinite and creative—as God? One reason^ according to Alex¬ 
ander, is that no one could worship, or feel a religious emotion towards, 
Space-Time; and it b the object of a metaphysics of deity to discover 
an entity tow^ards which such an emotion is appropriate^ He admits 
the abstract possibiiitj^ that metaphysics might lead the philosopher 
to the conclusion that there b no such entity; but his own metaphysies^ 
he considers, leads towards deity, not away from it. And this^ he 
argues, is a point in its favour, for "a philosophy which leaves ooc 
portion of human experience suspended without attachment to the 
world of truth is gravely open to suspicion'; the presumption must 
alwa^'S be, he thinks, that to every appetite there correspORds an object 
which could satisfy it, and the religioua emotion, on bb account of it* 
is such an appetite, to be satisfied with no object less than Deity. 
That this Deity was very different from the Cod of ordinary religion, 
not least in the fact that there b no reason for regarding Deity as the 
last stage in evolution, did not seriously perturb Alexander. 

A number of other philosopheri were prepared to describe them¬ 
selves as Realists, and felt the impact of Alexander^ philosophy* 
without making the transition from epistemology to metaphysics. 
John Laird in such wuiks as A Study in Rialism (i92Ci) expounded 
a "down-to-earth" Realism—he liked to remember that hb birth-place 
was near Reid's—in which the emphasb was critical and analytic rather 
than metaphysical. He admired Alexander greatly* and thought 
that Alexander's work overshadowed hb own, hut the atmosphere of 
hb philosophy b that of Moore's Cambridge, where he had been a 
student; he did not move easily amid Alexander's abstRiction34 From 
hb own Gifford Lectures Theism mid Cosmohgy (1940) and AfiW and 
Deity (1941) vety little emerges in the way of a dchnitje conclusion: 

^ See W. S. Urnuhsrt^ft obiniory is PBA, 1946* 
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no more than diat a transcendental thcisin ls 'not proven* but that an 
irninanent theism hm some measure of atlractiveneas for a reasonable 
man. 

Another Scottish Professor, the scholar N. Kemp Smith# author of 
daasiea! commentaries on Descartes* Hume and Kant* stood much 
doscr to Alexander* for all that he desenhed himself as an * Idealist ^ 
His Prolegomena lo an Idealist Theory of Knotriedge (19^4) is an attempt, 
as he expresses the matter# to formulate ^an idealist theory of knovi'ledge 
along realist lines/* There is, he argues, no accessary oonnexioo 
between Idealism and subjectiviem; subjectivism is metaphj'sically 
neutral, lending itself as much to the purposes of a Mach as to the 
purposes of a Berkeley, The Idealist can also be a realist; what he has 
to showp according to Kemp Smith* is not that reality is mind^ 
dependent but that it incorporates "spiritual values"# that these, indeed, 
operate "on a cosmic scale^ Thus much of Kemp Smith's argument 
is an attempt to demonstrate the many-sidedness of Nature, its richness 
and resourcefulness, quite in opposition to the tendency of many 
idealists to deaden Nature in order to make of mind the one 
enlivener. 

Kemp Smith is able to absorb into his Idealism both Alexander's 
critique of subjeemism and his theory of natural processeSi But he 
docs not go all the way with Alexander* particularly In regard to the 
independence of secondary qualities. He agrees that sensa are not in 
the mind; he still thinlts that they exist only in dependence upon an 
organism. They are on hia ™w a biological device* enabling the 
organism to deal with an environment so complex that to see it accurately 
would be to find it overwhelming. When we look at ater, for example, 
we see something continuous and stable# not a dervish-dance of mole¬ 
cules; and if w^e w^ere not thus deluded* it would wholly bewilder 
us. We are deceived only because Nature is taking care of our 
interests, 

-'Vnother philosopher who saw virtue in the resurgence of realism 
was C. Mb Joad, who moved with it from "The Refutation of Ideal¬ 
ism" to The Analysis of Matter. But The Neto Realism was too pale and 
emaciated to dium a permanent hen over Joad's wide-ranging affectiona. 
Within a scom-bursting cdectidsm, RusscU* Bergson and Plato had 
somehow all to make room for themselveSp as the representatives, 

^ Kemp SmithV €rat ioiporcitii eontrtbutSoii to schekrship^ hla Studja 
in the Ciwtedan PhitOiOphy (l90a>H had already plB>-ed » comtderaWt part in ™ 
dewilopiivcnt of realism by drawing attention 10 ■wflok pointH in tiw Cartcsuin 
dmdtsm. 
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fwpcctively> of matter^ life and value,* The result ’was a {soglomera-- 
tipu pf considemble popular appeal but tittle philosophical i^nsequence^ 
The fact remaios that joad—an ki\ igoratingly polemical htoadcastcTp 
essayist and lecturer at a time when the ideal of ^good taste* was 
threatening to destroy persoiLality—represented ‘philosophy' to a huge 
segment of the British public. ’NVhat this proves, dther about philoso¬ 
phy or about the British public, I should not care to say. 

^ Sc« 'A RediEt Fhil«ophy of Life" in CBP II and. for s Innfier i^emon, 
Mauer, Life^ owd VoIm (1939)- 


CHAPTER TWTLVE 


CamCAL REALISM ANB AAtERICJlH KAT 0 RAL 15 M 

I F the patents law had appEcatSoii to philosophical tradetmrksi 
* critical realist* would have given rise to some pretty legal battles- 
To be a realist, and yet to be free from any suspicion of naivete— 
that was a prospect which attracted a variety of philosophers^ however 
diverse their objectives in every other respcct- 

British^ critical rcalistn was generated in Scotland in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century* There, as in America, Reid's ^ Common- 
sense' philosophy had not been wholly submetged beneath the wave of 
enthusiasm for exotic metaphysical systems* We note its petBiatenGC,, 
for cxainplef in the writings of that highly idiosjmcratic Scot^ S. S* 
Laurie,* who^ for all his IdealismT waa prepared roundly to assert that 
* I am conscious of an object at a distance, which is extended, localised, 
configurated, coloured, and of a certain mass *. Another Scot, Andrew 
Seth (Piinglc-Pattiaon) was, as we have already seen,* no less insistent 
upon Nature's independence of Man, although his long disapleship 
to Kant made it impossible for him to return whole-heartedly to the 
Scottish tradition of * natural realismIt is to mark the fact that he 
hoped to be a realist without ceasing to he a Kantian that Seth described 
himself as a ' critical realist % 

'The consdouB being/ he writes in opposition to any form of 
naive realism, 'cannot in the nature of things overleap and transcend 
itself; what we are directly aw'are of^ he therefore argues^ must be 
^in our mind,^ even although it points to a world independent of 
ourselves. He was naturally accused, aa American critical realists 

^ In GconETiy, d \Tariety of 'Critical Rtaliim* wis rnrintained by A Richl 
M eirly u tSSj. S« the MitoricaJ noce in J. B- 

and Ueherweg (Voh +) qh ' Die cealistlsche RiditunB - also die btbiio- 
gnphica] note on p. 250, n. z, above* 

» Hm Syntfutica {1906) was VI iniciiMly penoRiI attcntpi m be ^Idpilut 
in metaphtaici but a Rerint in episcecnclegy* See I- B- FroFe«Qr 

Laiifie+S !^tund Realism' (iWiW, jgoS-o), and the ViTisifiaB of Laune 9 erencB 
disciple G+ Remade, especially La PJuloMopMt dtf S. S. Ijitint 

•Set Ch. rv above. Prinalc-Rittm*n*i Baffoar on 

appeared in Tfa PkUosopkical Rnnrte f l S9l"-4) shoilJf after thdr ck^Il^'oey* but 
were not pubLi^hed in book form until See the accompanyins memoir 

and John Laird's review in Mmd^ 19^4. 
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’were to be, of attempting to reinstate Locte's tbeoty, uoivereaWy 
condemned, of representative perception* Lcrcke* Setb replies, made 
a serious blunder; he thought that knowledge is qf idcflSj whereas in 
fact it takes place thri^h ideas, ALthougb we are directly atcare of 
ideas, they arc not what wc know^ At this point, Seth joins hands with 
Stout, to ’whose early work he freely refers. 

Seth's main cnttcal attack is directed against phenomenalism: were 
experience not referred to objects, he argues^ it would be an incoherent 
GUGccsslon of merely transitoiy states. If, on reading Miirs pheno- 
menalist cpistcm'Dl{3gy, we imagine that we understand it^ this is 
because, he suggests, we automatically read * things* whenever Mdl 
writes * permanent possibilities of sensation*. Something similar is 
true generally; Idealism and phenomenalism can offer us a substitute 
for an objective external world only in virtue of their secret borrowings 
from realism. No one can W'ork out a coherent philosophy without at 
some stage speaking as a rcalbt—that, Seth thinks^ is the principal 
argument m realism's favour. 

A different version of post-Kantlan critical realism is hinted at 
by another Scot, Robert Adamson. Best known as a scholar, Adamson 
never presented his theory of knowledge in a rounded form; it has 
to be laboriously extracted from the lectures and essay's brought together 
by W. R. Sorlcy as The Deveiopm^t af Modern Fitiknophy (1903)-*^ 
Clearly, however, it belongs within the nco-Kantian ambit. 

Experience, Adamson aigues, does not mitialjy contain any dear-cut 
disdnctlon between mind and its objects—the 'inner^ and the 'outer** 
At the same time^ experience is not intrinsically indifferent to this 
distinction; the fact that only certain of our perceptions are spatial 
provides a starting^pDint for our rcoognition of an. independent ’world. 
I This is Adamson's reinterpretation of Kant*a * space is the form of the 
outer sense'.) We gradually come to realise, according 10 Adamson, 
that our experience is two-aided: a moment in the life of a finite bcingi 
ji yet has a content which U not part of the life of such a being. Since 
the distinction betiivcen inner and outer proceeds psri p^sUf one must 
not Say cither that all mir knowledge is of the ' inner \ as the subjectivist 
maintains, or that what W'e know is known as independent of the 

in the spirit of realism 

PT [oealicm iu motto of Adamion^i philaaophLcal InvesURBUone^ 

United Stem. G- S- FuUcrtqn^i af M^iapkyna (igoa) beloUEES 

M the ume movcin^nt of nioat. &co E. A. Sloger an Fullerton in JjP (1925)* 

aSi 


Sfitawductory memoir; ind articles on Adsmton bv H, Joiwe 
AW. rjoih G. Da wot HJiii {AfiW. 1904), D. A. Rcea {m, 193 
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* inner** as the naive ralist contends* Thus oideal realism, as Adam¬ 
son presents it* is a compromise hetwem naiv'e realism and subjectivism. 
Wth the realist, Adamson denies that experience is knowledge of the 
mind-dependent—with the subjectivist^ that it is knowledge of the 
mind-independent. The fact is, he argues, that what is experienced 
is not experienced as hav-ing sori of relation whatsoever to mind, 
because "experience* is prior both to knowledge of mind and to know¬ 
ledge of objects. 

The most subtle and ingenioug of the British critical n^sts 
one of Adamson^s pupils at Manchester—^G. Dawts Hicks. ^ Unlike 
Adamson* however, be had to defend bis position not only in opposition 
to Idi^ism but also, and more importantly, in opposition to the sense- 
datum theories of Moore and Russell and to the realism of Nunn 
and Alexander. His prcoecupadon with polemics may be one reason 
why Dawes Hicks did not produce a continuous work on epistemology^ 
hia most important publication. Critical Reahsm (1938)* ia a coUectioa 
of essays and addresses. 

He had read Meinong with care, and it is in terms of ‘content^— 
by which he means" a group of qualities'—^that he formulates his theory 
of perception* Any satisfactory analysis of perception* he argues* 
must recognise not one but three * contents*: the content of the object, 
the content w^e immediately apprehend, and the content of the perceiv¬ 
ing act* Whereas* however, the object and the perceiving act are 
distinct entities, qualified by their contents* the content we immediately 
apprehend does not qualify some third entity—say, a sense-datum. 
On Moore^s account of vbual perception* there is first a bare act of 
awareness, secondly a patch with certain properties, and thirdly an 
object, to which this patch is somehow related* According to Dawea 
Hicks, how'cvcr, there is no "patch** no * appearance", no entity of 
any sort except the act of awrareness and the object, one of which* 
therefore* the content apprehended must qualify*' One might object 
that there must be ^appearances* because it is Sensible to say of things 
that they * present different appearances" to different people* Jn such a 
sentence, Daw'cs Hicks replies, *an appearance" b not the name of an 
entity. To say that things ^present different appearances' b just a 
aomew^hat misleading way of saying that they appear differ^tly to 

^ Sec W. Cr. dc Durgh^i mcmDriid nOticG in PBAf ]$4X. 

* Sn DawTs Kicks and Moore on '^'Atc the Mateiinli of SenM Ai&^ons 
oF the Mind?^* 1916). On his theory of the co^itivo met iw the iym- 

poaiujn in PAS (i^ao) with contrihutjons by Laird, Moore, Broad, ind Daww 
Hicka* 
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diffci'cnt persona;. That there shouJd be differences of this sorts he 
ftuthcr argues, ia not in the least surprising. 

Ferccptioiis Dawes Hicks agrees Adamson, is an act of dis¬ 
crimination. a selection from TiitJiin the immense complexity of our 
emironrnent. Placed in the same environment, different ohsen^ers 
will pick out different sets of qualities. Thus it is. according to Dawes 
Hicks, that errors arise. One obsen. cr fails to distinguish the black 
feathers of a bird singing >n a tree from the leaves which surround them 
and therefore supposes the singing bird to be green; anotherie eye is 
caught by a dazzle of yellow, w^here the sun strikes upon the leaves, and 
supposes that yellow to be the colour of the bird. If a dispute arises 
in such a ease, Dawes Hicks argues^ there are regular methods for 
settling it, methods which give us ill the certainty we are entitled to 
expect in an empirical issuen Thus, he concludes, there is no ground 
for asserting dther. in the naive Realist manner, that one perception is 
ns good as another or, like Moore and Russell^ that what the observers 
apprehend is a peculiar kind of entit^^-—an * appearance" or ^scnsc^ 
datum"—not the actual qualities of the bird. 

The evidence from physics for *sense'data\ he muintams. b no 
rnorc convincing than the evidence from error. The colour of a thing, 
so It is comxnonly asserted, has been "shown by physics" to be nothing 
more than a vibration of particles. Yet the colour we perceive Is 
certainly not such a vibration; therefore, the conclusion is drawn» 
what we perceive must be a sense-datum, not a property of a physical 
object. But physics has not demonstrated, Daw^ea flicks aigues. that 
the vibrations of particles are cither the phj'aical equi%'alent of^ or the 
cause of| the colour of an object. ''A luminous body." he writes. 
*inay b^th shine with a red light md consist of parddea vibrating at 
the ratCp roughly, of four hundred biLlIon times a second/ We fail 
to see the vibrating particles, wc succeed in seeing the colour; it follow's 
that we do not ordinarily perceive certain of the qualities that physical 
objects possess; it does not follow that they are reaUy properties of a 
quite different entity—the sense-datum. 

Thus. Daw'cs Hicks concludes, there is no positive reason for 
believing that what wc immediately apprehend is a setise-datum. On 
the other side, the sense-datum theorist, so Dawes Hicks argues, can 
provide no fixed place of residence for hb pseudo-entities; like a poor 
relation, they drift between the human organism and the phj'Stcal 
object, scorned by both yet having no alternative but to trade upon 
their charily* Asked to explain how a sense-datum ran be an * appear- 
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ance" of, say^ a vihrating particle, the aeiise-datxtiD theorist discoveiR 
that he has an important engagement elsewhere. These difficulties 
vanish, according to Dawes Hicks, ’^sidiout any violence to the scientific 
evidence, if we suppose that the vibrating particles stiimilate m to 
ptreeive the colour of the object, without themselves being the colour* 

Dawes Hicks’ criticaJ realism, then, rests on a sharp distinction 
beUveen qualities and objects: the quality is what we immediately 
apprehend, the object b what stimulates us to that apprehci^ion ^ 
the qualities are not cntitii^—whether ^exbtent* or ’ subsiatent^— 
whereas the object and the apprehepding act of mind ore entities. 
Some of the American critical realbts rested their case on thb very 
same dbtinction; others maintained that the immedbtc object of 
apprehension, although not a physical object^ is nevertheless an entity 
in its own right. 

As pounded in Essays in Cjitkai R^eaiism: A Cooprraiwe Study 
of the Pr^iem of Krtotciedge (1920)—with contributions by D. Drake, 
A. O. Lovcjoyp J. B. Pratt, A. K. Rogers, G. Santayana, R, W* Sellars^ 
C. A. Strong—American critical realism b in large part a counterblast 
against the New Realism. In opposition to any sort of naive realism, 
the critical realists agree oo one vital point: that there arc three distinct 
ingredients in perception—the perceiving act, something given (the 
Matum^ or * character-complex and the obj ect perceivedL 

Holt and Perry had marntained that what we directly apprehend 
arc character-complexes, and had then gone on to identify thing and 
character-complex, defining a thing as the meeting-place of the pro¬ 
perties we perocivc. The critical realbts reject this identification of 
character-complex and things on the ground that it destroys the ordinary 
common-sense conception of a thing as something which has one, and 
only one, place and ahape. The only way of sa\'ijig the 'things^ of 
everyday life from the dbintegration they suffer in the New Realism, 
they argue, b to reject the identification of character-complexes and 
things (or ^physical objects'); the character-complex, on their view^ is 
no more than a ’guide to^ or ’sign of the presence of a thing. 

Obviously, then, the critical realbts have somehow'to meet Berkeley’s 
familiar objection that if what w^c biimcdiately apprehend b alwa2f^ a 
character*coniplcx, it b iinpossible in principle to know that k b a 
sign of something which b not a character-complex. Berkeley^® 
argument, the critical realbts reply, assumes—partly because Locke 
went badly astray on thb jmint—that we first of all apprehend the 
character-complex as a distinct entity and then ask ourselves to what it 
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could guide m In fact, ho^^cver, every such odmplex is spprahciided 
Jrom thf very begbmtng as pointing beyond Itself to a physical object. 

So muchj the critical realists ivcrc all of them ready to affirm. 
About the precise nature of the character-complex there ’waa not the 
same tmanlmlty. Santayaxia and his followers—Strougj Drake, Rogers 
—took the charucternMinplex to be a set of oniversals or essences, 
which can be exemplified in a particular existence but of itself neither 
exists nor eubsista. To aide ‘where does a character-complex exbti' 
is, on their view, wholly to misapprehend its nature. For the more 
conservative wing, in contrast, analysis, although not immediate 
flppreheosion, reveals the chaiacter-ocunplex to be the property' of a 
particular mental state; to the question where it existe, there is a clear 
answer—^*in the inind\ 

This point of difference inevitably brought another with it, about 
the precise w-ay in which a character-complex points bcyorid itself. 
Sellars, for example, likes to refer for support to Ward, to Stout* and 
to the Gestalt psychologists, and could equally have referred to Adam¬ 
son. 'Fhe conception of an independent external thing gradually 
evolves, he argues, out of that vague reference to externality which is 
present front the beginning in our perceptions; this prooesa of evolution 
genetic psychology can describe Lei detail, Santayana^ in contrast, is 
not psychologicaUy-mindcd, We Mustinctivcly fccl*^ he argUK—feel 
as animals, not as psychologists—that things exist independently of 
us, thin^ in which some of the character-complexes we apprehend are 
cxemplihedH This instinctive feeling of ouis cannot he ‘justified', 
but it is of such force as not to need justification. 

The divergencies between the two wings of the critical realist move¬ 
ment were too many, and too marked, for it to have a long histoiry as a 
group. At the same time, the main endeavour of critical realism—to 
follow the New Realists in rejecting Idealism, without abandoning the 
familiar conception of a physical object—pEraisted in the Dumerous 
independent pubUcatlons by members of the group. 

Thus Lovejoy, who in Tht Grrat CJiain of Bting{iqyb) was to reveal 
rare qualities of imaginative scholarship, composed in The Re^veU 
against Dualism (1930) the most effective of aU the polemical works 
produced by the critical realist movemeoL Applying has scholarly 
gifts to the purposes of controversy, Lovejoy accuses the Kew Realista 
of winning easy dialectical virtories by pommelling men of straw quite 
arbitrarily labelled ‘ Locke^ or ‘the theory of representative perception^ 
He tries to show in detail that modem anti-represeotationalists—Kemp 
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Smith and Whitehead as well as Russell and the New Realists—have 
been quite unable to find a way out of those ootorious diletnroas which 
originally led all reflective men to accept some variety of the rqjrcsenta- 
tivc thcoiy of perception. Such ev-eryday pbenoiucna as errors and 
illusions^ memories and expectations^ so he argues, arc not satisfactorily 
aocounted for by the tortuous Ingenuities of die New Realists^ who are 
also incapable of coming to terms with the evidence from physics and 
physiology that we do not perceive things as they really are* Posing 
as the defenders of coounonsense:^ the New Realists have totally 
destroyed the everyday "tlting", on which our oommor^nse view of the 
world must rest, replacing ii hy an incredible congeries of incompatible 
qualities. Only the critical rcaiist, Lovejoy maintain s, can uphold the 
convictions of a reflective man; Lovejoy is less concerned to work 
out in detail the form such a realism ought to take tium to attack 
those phtlosophcTS whose rcaHsm^ on lus view^ is quite uninformed by a 
critical spirit* 

Of the other critical rciUstSp Strong,^ in a long series of books 
which hegan in 1903 with IfAy th$ Mind hat a Body and terminated, 
after many shifts on points of dctaD^ with Creed for Sceptics (19361)* 
had as his main object the construction of a pan-psychist ontology: 
■critical realism^p in his eyeSp w'as merely one ingredient in such an 
ontolog5% For the most part ignored^ Strong made a notable convert 
in Drake, whose The Mind md JU Pla^e in Nature (1925) is the dearest 
exposition of the philosophical faith they share. 

Strong and Drake agree with the New' Realists that there b a single 
'stuff' out of which everything is composed^ although not that this 
stuff consists of properties. They dbtmgubh sharply betw^een stuff 
and structure^ Physical science, they argue, describes the order, or 
slructurep of things; and this is all that can possibly be inferred from 
the data wt immediately apprehend. Ordy in one case have we know¬ 
ledge of stuff as distinct from structure—in our obscrv'ations of our 
own mind, of the 'way things feeP* (This is not a psychologist's 
knowledge; the psychol(^6t looks to 'structure\ to the brain and the 
nenous system.) Since we know no other stuff, it is a reasonable 
inference that this Is also the stuff of which material things are made; 
and on no other viewp Strong and Drake try to show, can wc give a 
satisfactory account of the relation between minds and other things^ 
of mindb place in Nature* 

^ Sm Sflntiiyana on Strong in. Phiiorophy ^ G, (ed^ P. 

W, P. AloneigilJe: ‘Mr. C. A. Strong's Ciwd for Stxplica* 
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Both Strong Drake were happy to call thcmselvca 'naturalisUc' 
or 'matcrialisiic', because they dented that mind stands outside the 
natural order. Studied as a psychologist studies it, mind is reaction 
by an organism; looked at introspectivcly, it shares its ^ stuff" with 
natural objecis. In neither ease, then, is it an interloper, a superaatural 
centre in a natural worlds 

A quite different version of naturalistic critical realism was defended 
by R. W. Seilara,^ in a considerable niuiiber of books and articles—most 
notably, perhaps, in A Philoiophy of Physical Realism (1^32). By 
'physical realism* he means the doctrine that 'everything which e:Eiats 
b spatial and temporal and is either a ph^^ical system or is existentially 
inseparable from one". Thus he adopted what he calls an Wder- 
the-hat' theory of mind; mind, he argues^ cannot possibly "transceJid* 
the organiam^ since it exists only in tonnexiDn with braifi-stateSi For 
that reason, any sort of naive realism b untenable: die mind cannot get 
outside the organism in order to make direct contact ’^vith physical 
objects. This is the point of connexion between Sellars* naturalism 
and his critical realism. 

Earhcr varieties of naturalism, he argues, broke down because they 
did not make use of the conception of kvcia. Like Alexander, Sellars 
advocates a theory of emergent evolution—with this difference, that 
what evolves is not Space-Time but only this or that particular physical 
system. Thus we are not to suppose, according to Sellars, that mind 
and value are * reducible" to something elsej the theory that eveiythiog 
is natural must be carefully distinguished from the theory that there 
is a single * nature* which cA^erything manifesto. Nor is Sellars any 
more sympathetic to Dewey's than he is to Hacckcrs naturalism. 
Dewey made the mistake, he argues, of beginning from the merely 
human conception of 'experience*, whereas any adequate naturalism 
must be ' phi-sicalistic *, i.e. i&starting-point must he the physical object. 

Many, although not all, of the critii^ realists, then, were natumlistic 
in their ontology. The best known of those whose critical realism 
was a facet of their naturalism is certainly Santayana, a philosopher 
of considerable importance in the intetlectual life of the United States. 
His influence in England^ on the other hand, has been very slight 
indeed. Although he won the admiratton of Bertrand Russell and 
had a certain vogue in literary circles, his claim to be considered a 

* See the iceouni of by J. L. B]»u: Men and Mm.ementt in Amerkan 

PhdOiOphy (155^)5 Sflllw' VA StaTement of Critical ReaJism' {RIP,. 1938); 
and the ayrapoMum on the work of Sellati in FPR (19^4), loBcihcr with ScUm* 
reply UOSS)- 
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phUosophcr df any consequence would certainly not, in Great Britain, 
go undisputed.^ Certainly if plulosophy is detined as Uie ‘aimlj'sis' 
or the ^clarificatioii^ of everyday concepts Santayana is only occasionally 
a philofiopher. One naturally classifies him with Schopenhauer— 
to whom he is much Lodebted“Or with NietzschCp rather than with 
either Moore or McTaggartK For all that his works are conceived 
on a graiid scale, he is an episodic thinker, remarkable for his ^perpis 
rather than for a sustained philosophical effort^ liis power lies in his 
capacity to shock, Lllumlnatingly, a particular reader- and just at what 
point the iUuminationi will come depends upon the 'set' of the reader's 
mind. This fact obviously constitutes a probiein for the historian^ 
which is intensLhed when, as in the present volume, ethics and aesthetics 
are -excluded. It is as hard in Santajima^s case as it is in the earlier 
Platonic dialogues to determine where ethics ends and metaphysics 
begins. What interests him is the human mind and human culture; 
his nietaph>rsics fades into obscurity as it moves away from that central 
point. That he wrote a wddely-rcad novel, Th 4 Lmi Puritan (i 93 S)» 
h not in the least surprising. 

These comments apply partkukrly to Santayaiia’a most influential 
book* or series of books. The Ltfe €f Rea&on (1905-6). Santayana’^s 
metaphysics is there little more than an atmosphere surroundbg a 
concrete study of the mind in aettoUi The striking point about T/if 
Lifff 0/ Reason is that it took a platitude seriously^ for Santayana man 
is* quite genuinely, a rational animaL A certain kind of life, the 
rational life, he thinks, is man's great contribndon to the world; the 
rational life is lived* how^ev-er, not by a quasi-supematural being but 
by an animal organism. Thus Santayana offered United States 
philosophers a third alternative in a situation in w'hich the choice had 
seemed to Ik bctw^cen the "momlism' of a Royce and the reductive 
materialism of a Haeckel.^ In part, it must be confessed, Santayana 
w'as influential just because he w-as misunderstoCKJ. For most of his 

^ Thus Rumll it The only British contributor to Thje Phii^^ophy of Gmge 
Santayana (ed. R A. Schilpp, 19^}- Santayaivi's reputadan in Greal Briuin 
hat nuMnly been at the 1 c\t 1 of ' Great Tbouglita * or ' Gems from Sinta;^%nii V 
to which hift epignunmatic style sdmirmbly lends itself. A Sydney newspaper 
oncK lefemd to ^the Easurfl Sfl-ge, SanTd>«^4 ^ Sm G. W. How'iratct 
Santo^-ana the SHnta>imii number of JF (19^4); other mieics in ihc 

time journal indude S. P. Lamprecht: ^ Santaynru, Then arid Now^ 
and 'Naturaliim fefid A^inofiicism in Santayana^ (1933); J. H, Rsndiill] **n]£ 
Liileint Idealiwn of a Msterinlift' (iQii): m also M- IL Cohen in 
Hiilory' Ammcan Uterature (VoL IV, D. L. Murrays 'A Modem 

MaTcridt^t^ {PAS, 1^11). SsAtAj^na's auTObio^phicd valuinos PemiJir arid 
Phcti (]g44-g) am at»0 be consulted for both pleasure and proEt. 

* See H. Kallen; ^America and the Life of Reason'fJP* 1931). 
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readers, as he unnyly rccognisedp " naturalism and hiummlsiii meant do 
poper)', the rights of man^ pragmatbm^ uitcmatioDal sodaUsm and 
cosmopolitan culture'.^ When Santay^a denied that any human 
institution has Nature on its side, he ^'as taken to be a!hrming that 
human institutians are based on nothing more substantial than a 
passing fancy, ^vhe^eas in fact his sense of the importance of tradition 
was such that he was prepared to subscribe himself, although certainly 
in a novel sense^ a Catholic. One does not honour Man, he thought^ 
by decrying his most substantial and most stable creations—his socLd 
institutions. He was, indeed, a conservative, although the effect of his 
teaching was radical. 

In Tht Life of Reastm and the articles which immediately succeeded 
it, Santayana^s metaphysics was sketched in suiHcicnt detail for it 
to serve as an mspiration to the criticaJ realists. But it did not take a 
formal shape until 19^5 w^hen he published Scepfidsm <m 4 i Animal 
Fmth (19^3) as a preface to the four volumes (1927-40) w^hich together 
cxiiDpose The Realms of Betng. They are of unequal value. From 
volume with such titles as The Realm of Essence and TAe Realm of 
Matier the philosopher is entitled to demand a degree of precision 
appropmte to the subject matter* This he does not get: "both in the 
realm of essence and that of matter, * Santayana confesses^ " 1 give only 
some initial hints.^ And the hints are certainly dark ones* 

In Scepticism and Animal Faiih^ the most widely read of his later 
works, Santayana, like Russell and Husserl before him, approachei 
metaphysics through the method of Descartes' MediiaUons, doubting 
whatever can b* doubled in order to sec what residue of certainty 
remains. But whereas Descartes thought he could thus arrive at an 
existential proposition / mst as a thinkiifg betngj Santayana, again like 
RusscU and Husserl, tries to show that a strict application of the 
method of doubt leaves m mih * data' or 'essences', not with oxistcdceSi 
That anything ' exists *a Le. that it has a past and a future and enters 
into a variety of external relations with other things around about it 
can, he thinks, always be doubted; what cannot be doubted Is that we 
ate apprehending a certain 'essence*. 

This may remind ua of Plato; but Plato, Santayana thought, ap¬ 
proached essences in a ' moralistic * vein, excluding whatever was lowly 
or unpleasant. For Santayana^ in contrast, every possible predicate 
is an essence. From the realm of essence nothing is ruled out; the 

t See that remiTkjibte turnmary account of hti philosapliy, the prt 

^EfJi appended to PhiSmephy Gtorge SaiUi^'mia, 
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sicuicr hsa equal rights with the saint^ the dreamier with the socotistn 
The r^donal Aumuh hovrever, makes use of essences as signs, indices 
of the world that lies around him. The theory of indices Santayana 
leamt from Peirce: Peirce taught him how essences couJd be a guide to 
existences without being "pictures* of them* paJc copies of the real 
world. 

If we ask Santayana how we ever pass from essence to exiatemse, 
from the bare apprehension of properties to the belief that there are 
existences w'hich these essences characterise, hts answer, as we have 
already seen* Ls that this belief arises m the course of our animal 
dealings widi things. We cat and we drinks are hurt and are surprised. 
Things happen to us, In other words; and what we thus suffer is our 
clue to the realm of matter, of motion and change* 

Santayana is quite prepared to admit that we can never reach the 
point of contemplating the realm of matter as we do the realm of 
fsacnccs.^ The fact remains, he considers* that we have knowledge of 
things; wc know* a thing when we can apply to it a description which 
"fits^ it, i,e+ which brings out some aspect of the way in which our 
animal life has to copc With iL These descriptions, which may take 
the form of a scientific theory, never^ on Santayana's view^ copy material 
objects^ Thinking is creative, poetic, not a catching in a mirror. 
Descriptions which serve the animal as effective 'signal warnings of 
the dangers by which he is beset^ are for the nonce -tnic*. It ia 
reasonable to regard them as "seientiEcally ^tabhahed'* although with 
a note of irony in one's %'oioe* 

The rational man, as Santayana describes himt confronts the world 
around him in a cool and appropriate manner* a manner learnt very 
largely by participadon in the great human institutions. Beyond ration¬ 
ality* Santayana thought, lies the life of the spirit. At this point* 
most of his admirers dropped away- the apostle of naturalism* they 
thought, had changed his allegianoc, and they refused to move with 
him. Santayana denied that there was anything and-naturalist in his 
recognition of spirit. For narnralism, as he delincs it, h the view that 
only the material can act; and spirit, BO he argues* is not a poxven The 
■psyche"—the everyday self which psychology describes—can no 
doubt act j that b evidence, to Santayana, that it is material* not spiritual. 
The spiritual life is not a life of actiou; indeed Santayana returns to 
the doctrine of Schopenhauer that only in so far as it frees itself from 
the pressure of will can spirit realise its own potentialities. Reaction 

^ See hit Herbert Spencer kctuie on “The Unknowable' (1923)* 
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again&t the pragmatic emphasis on acdon and energy ooutd scarcely 
go furLher,^ 

Another^ and a more predictable, leader amongst American natural¬ 
istic philosophers, a man very different from Santayana in temper and 
intercats yet not unfavouiahle towards a good many of his conclusions, 
is Morris Cohem* Like Santajima, he went in search of a natuialism 
which would be a genuine ontology, in opposition to what he called 
the "anthropocentric' naturalism of John Dewey; yet also, and again 
like SanU>'ana, the social institutions in which human beings live their 
diverse Uvea lay at the centre of his interests." 

Cohen's phPoaophical ideas never took final shape as a single 
contiDUOUS contribution to philosophyi His most notable book, 
and Nature (1931)^ is compounded out of periodical articles; 
that same manner of composition, with its inevitable defects, is cm* 
ployed in A iVr/oce ta Logic (1944)^ Reason and Nature bears the 
subtidc: *An Essay on the Meaning of Sclcntijfic Method/ That is 
an admirable summary of lua metaphysical procedure. He begins from 
edepdfic method—the practice of rational human beings—and asks 
what the successes of that method imply about the general natum of 
the w'crld- First of ah, however, he has to describe the method itself. 
At once be is on the attack—his enemy the view that science is esseptially 
^ induction*, the inferring of general conclusions from particular cases^ 
The progress of knowledge, so he argues, is from the v-ague to the 
definite, not from the particular to the univeiaal. 'We perceive trees,' 
he writes, "before we perceive birches^’ i.c, we recognise that something 
has the general, and vague^ property of being a tree before we have the 
least notion what kind of tree it is. 

The careful discrimination of particularSp Cohen therefore argues^ 
is a product of scientific inquiry, not its point of departure. Similarly# 
a vague recognition that there is a general connexion bciween one 
kind of thing and another is the starting-paint for the discovery of 
scientific laws. Scientific laws, on this account of the matter, arc by 
no means abbreviations for sets of experiences, as Mill had sometimes 

^ C^finp«re Jamca'a dfftcnption of SantByaira'i phllcuaphy fts 'the perfectiau 
of 

■ Seo Fret^dom oru! Reason: Siudiet in PhUosaphy and Jewhh Ctdture in 
iKUmory of Afomi Raplutet Cahen, ed, S. W. Bazon, E. Mesfifll, \L S. Pinaen, 
1551; Coficci'i ptMthuEnoualy pubiiahed autobidgrtphy ^ A Drtamer'M Jotmtey:, 
1949; If. T. Coaitllo: ^ Logie and RnUlty' iJfP, ig4Dli. 

" For his views on Dewey^* auboidination of ontology to morels, hii 
^ScHTie Difficdtita in Etewmy's Andwpowfltric r^atUTflJ Uwi ^ 1540}' 

Eii» iodaJ inlxmn ley particularly in the Ecld nf phJJoanpby. See his 
Lmf and the Seemi Ord& (1933). 
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argued; rather^ they relate concepts to one another — concepts more 
pjedae, morc suitable for scientific parposes^ than those with which 
expcricnee begins. 

Such a theory of science has, like Santayana's, a Platonic ring 
about it, which may well surprise us since naturalism and Platonism 
are odd bed-Mows. But the resemblance to Plato is a supcrfidal one; 
Cohen rejects the fundamEntal tenet of Platonisin—that there is a 
sharp distinction between sensation and thoughL Plato and the 
empiridatSp he argues, made the same bad mistake. They defined 
experience as the passive * having* of sensations^ contrasting it with 
'thought', which on their accouni of it actively relates universals one to 
another. 

This dualism of particular and universal, passive and activci 
experience and thought, Cohen hopes completely to overthrow. In 
experience, he argues, we encounter things which exhibit invariant 
modes of behaviour* and which are transformed into other things in 
regular ways. Once this is realised, he considers* the bifurcation of 
the world into a realm of universals, or ^essences', and a realm of 
existences loses all its plausibility. 

One difficulty, however, gives him pause. On the face of it^ 
physics concerns itself with entities--a perfectly rigid body* for 
example — which experience never reveals to us and never could reveal 
to us. Does not this fact indicate that science takes as its subject- 
matter a world of ideal non-natural entities? Even although, however, 
we can never experience: a perfectly rigid body, it is still possible for tis, 
Cohen points out, to arrange bodies in the order of their rigidity; 
^ fictional ’ scientific law's, he suggests in his Frtface fo describe 

relationships, modes of transformation, between one such order and 
another. The 'ideal case' is simply a way of referring to the general 
nature of the order involved. 

Cohen applies a similar method of anal>*sis to the most abstract¬ 
looking of all bwB — the law's of logic and the law's of pure mathematics 
which, following Russell, he identifies. The laws of logic, so he argues, 
are 'the rules of operation or tnmsfomiatlon by which all possible objects, 
ph>^icai, psychical, neutral or complexes can be combined'. Thus 
logic, too, fits within the framcivork of a naturalistic theory, aa informing 
us of the ways in which objects can be combined or set asunder. 

Cohen's naturalism, thcn+ is logical rather than biDlogical; we 
art bound to be naturalists, he tbiiiks, if we take seriously the implica- 
tioiis of scientific method. Scientific materialism— the doctrine that 
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"all natural pbenotnena depend on material oonditioni'—la not a shaky 
generalisauon from experience but ‘ the requirement of an orderly world, 
of a co ^03 that is not a chaotie phantasmagoria \ Naturalism empha¬ 
sises the mtercockiicctediiess of thin^t that is what patticula^rly attracts 
Cohen to It and that is why he is so intent upon disengaging it from 
that atomic-sensstionalist theory of experience which has so often, if 
so oddly, been its accompamment. Cohen^s naturalbms indeedi 
stands closer to the ' objective Idealism^ of Caird, Dosanquet and Royce 
than it docs to Locke or to Hume. 

As we have already seen, Cohen rejects a good many conventional 
antitheses — the antithesis between thought and cxperience» for example. 
This rejection hardened into the ‘principle of polarity*-^ A thing, 
he argues, never exhibits a single pattern of behariour; opposite 
tendencies are alw^ays at work within it. It acts and suffers, lives and 
dies, ts actual without ceasing to be ideal, is at nest and yet in motion- 
Cohen^'s formulation of the principle of polarity h Dot exact; at his 
hai^ds, it is as much a mode of approach, a methodelogical principle^ 
as a metaphy^cs. It admirably accords with the critical bent of his 
mind, enabling him to assail empiricism and rationalism alike, according 
as the danger seems to him to lie in one direction rather than another. 
As w'cll, however, Cohen's emphasis on polarity suggests a way out of 
the traditional impasses of philosophy—a plague, and at the same time 
n benison, upon all philosophical houses. 

Jn a variety of wrj's, then, mcent American philosophy has been 
naturalistic. The co-operative volume NaturaHmt aTtd the Ilumm 
Spirit (ed, Y* Krikorian, 1944) — which opened with an essay by 
Devvey^ wTis dedicated to Cohen, and freely refers to San^yana— 
reveals at once the diverse interests and the very considerable abilities 
of American naturalistic philosophers. Some of the contributors^ 
like Sk f.,amprecht and H. \\\ Schneider^ are well-known scholars; 
others, like S. Hook, are mainly interested in social philosophy; A. 
Edel defcrids a naturalistic ethics, E. Vivas a natunalistie aesthetics^ 
What metaphysics unites them, however, it is not easy to say* 

That is a point taken tip by W. R- Dennes* in his essay on ‘The 
Categories of Naturalism’. Naturalism, as he points out, has ordinarily 
attempted to show that there is a single substance—matter or Space- 

D, L ^rorntrini ^Th« Principle of FolMity in Cohcn^i Phllnsophy' 
(in Fnedfjm aitd iC^at^HF 

* Imown for hit COntribiitioTU to Ufovtrsily ^ Cstijornta 
in vo!i^ of isaotd by the DriHirtTncRt of Phitotophy in 

The UnivtfBjty 01 CutTortUfl mnce X904, cath ^‘olume ccimin^ ojj 1 jingle topie+ 
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Time or rmnd-stuff—of which everything is s particular modiiicatioii. 
Contemporary naturalbiTip however, is a theory of categories^ not of 
Auhstance^ it leaves to the physicietf the biologist, the moral theorist, 
the aesthetickn^ the task of describing his own 'matter*, the stuff viith 
which he particularly concerns hiiitself. The naturalist insists, only, 
that every inquirer must approach his task sciendhcalJy; the principaj 
tenet of moderu Raturalismt as Dennes interpret it, is that there is 'no 
knowledge except of the type ordinarLly called “scientific***- Its 
method is analytic; it examines and elucidates, m Cohen's manner, 
the basic categories of scientific inquiry. Therapy is its mam aim: 
to find a cure for the iilusion that there are unbridgeable gaps between 
different realms of kno^vlcdge. If that Ltlusion were ever to lose its 
potency, philosophy would, without regrets, bow itself out and leave 
the world to science^ 

Of those whose oaturahsm has taken this form, Ernest Nagel is 
one of the best known. His chosen medium, as in Dennes^ case, has 
been the essay,^ not the book; this is precisely what we should expect 
fmm a pliilosophcr who conceives his task to be crideal and analytical. 
One of his main objects has been to give an account, which shall be 
satisfactory to a naturalist, of the nature of logic: to all apptearanoea, 
logic does not employ the ordinary scientific method of observation 
and experiment, and it therefore presents a difficulty for the view that 
this is the only method by which know'ledge can be attained,* 

Nagel had coUaborated with Cohen in a widely-read textbook, 
> 1 ii Introducfion lo Logic and Mothod (1934), but he is not 

satisfied with Cohen^s doctrine that logic describes the most general 
structure of, and most general relattons between, the objects of ex¬ 
perience. That way of lookiog at logic, he argues, can make nothing 
of the fundamental logical relation—the relation of inconsistency. 
Only Statements, he says, not things can be inconsistent; and similarly 
it is slalcments which logic enables us to transform—logic does not 
concern itself in the least with the conditians under whieh one thing 
is transformed into another. 

Nagel is even more dtssatiafied with Mili*a naturalistic defence of 
logical law’s; logioil principles, Nagel argues, are eertainly moit than 
strongly established scientific generalisations. For it is only with 

' In hij SotrfTtign E^nsQn {t 9S4^ ^nd Li^C t^iihuut Mflaphyncr (i q>s6) Nagel 
baa brought to^iber d number of his philosophical ttsays. 

* See 'Towards a KsturalUdc Conception of Logic' {Amtrictm Phii<ttophy 
<rnd Tojwrote, ed. Kallcii ifid 3 + HmIc, 1035) m well m * Logic 
Withcut Ontnlogy* in i^d tht Humim Spirit. 
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logic*s hdp that strongly estahliahcd can be diatmguishtd from weakly 
established gcneraJissnions. Yet, on the other sidc^ Nagd; is not pre¬ 
pared to conclude frcjm Mill's or from Cohoi's failure that logic must 
lie outside the field of reference of a naturalistic metaphysis. The 
so-called 'larv^ of thought", be suggests, set up an ideal of predsbn- 
the logician, in affirming them, is maintaming that communication and 
inquiry are most likely to be effective at the hands of those who 
approximate to that ideal—a daim which can be tested, naturahsticallyi 
by studying the actual behaviour of Inquirers at work. Similariy the 
various logics wffich modem logicians have constnicted are, to Nagel, 
alternative proposals for habits of inference, not alternative accounts 
of a single subject-matter—"the relation of implication"* To justify 
any such logic^ Nagel argues, is to show that the habits of Inference it 
proposes would in fact be useful in this or that scientific inv^Ugation. 
It will he apparent by now that NagcFs naturalistic logic carries him 
closer to Devrey than to Cohen, although he condnu^t hhe Cohen, to 
deplore as irrelevant to logic Deivey^s references to biological origms* 

The older barriers, then, have been breaking dow^. Cohen was 
a naturalist who admired Hegel; Nagel a mathematician and formal 
logician w'ho had some sympathy with pragmatic interpretations of 
logic. An even more striking case of this meeting of extrem-^ is the 
philosophy of C. 1 . Lewis. He is neither a naturalist nor a critical 
realist; he is sometimes described as an Idealist Yet it is not Inap-^ 
propriate to choose this, rather than some other, occasion to refer to his 
contributions to philosophy, 

Lewis studied under Royce, who directed hus attention to symbolic 
logic. Discontented with the paradoxes of material implication, he 
worked out a logic of * strict implication * from which these paradoxes 
vanished.^ In Lewises system, p impUts q if and only if it is logically 
impossible for p to be true and q to be false: the notion of logical 
impossibility as distinct from the notion of 'not both true' is taken as 
fundamental. Lew^is admits, however^ that although he can construct 
a calculus on this basis, his system is in no way superior from a purely 
formal point of view to the system of material implication—or to a 

* S« has 5 urLv>' c/ Symbolic Logic £ioi S>k tosecher with the ajTwndiTwnt* 
and cDoccdona in Appendix II Va C. I. Lewii pnd C. K. Lanj^ord i Syn^ifU 
Logic Hb lyttem hat pMdoxti of ita own—the 'parydoxea of Strict 

implication . Ih for example, ii U logically impoiaiblc fer ^ to be false, then, 
clearly, Lt li lo^cdlly impossible for p to be tnie and to be false, he- any pro¬ 
position whatsoever impUH thnae propoaitumE which are nEcesaanJy true* 
But thcae paiadoxea, occcfdlna to Lewis, do not conHict with out inmitlvE 
lo^cal fKLLn£s. Sc 5 E alao W. KneaJe: 'Truths of Logic' (PAS, 1945)' 
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host of possible alternative bgics which no one ha? bothered to wort 
outi Neither system contains any cootradictionSt and therefore both 
systems satisfy the only critical tests a iogioan has at hb disposal* 
How then, Lewis went on to ask, is it possible to choose brtw^een one 
calculus and another? Logie cannot^ by itself, make the decision, 
the Iogioan must therefore pass beyond logic into epistemology. 

At this juncture^ Lewis thought, justice can be done to Dewey, 
without abandoning the formality of logic itself. In the construction 
of a calculua, none but formal oonsiderations is relevant | the choice 
between systems, however, must be made on pragmatic grounda. 
Out of these reflections grew^ M/nd and tfte Order {1939).^ There 

Lewis distinguishes sharply between the ' presentations of sense —the 
merely given—and the n prwri categorical principles in terms of which 
these presentations are micrpreted and Judged, emphasising In particular 
the principles by which they are discriminated into * real * and unreal . 
Experience^ he argues, cannot sit in judgment on its own content; only 
the mind, working with its own criteria, can judge experience* just as 
only the mind can choose between logical systems. The business of 
philosophy, according to I^iCwts, is the formalisation of the cat^orie? 
the mind employs in such judgments, a business which nill be critical, 
not merely descriptive, in so far as it attempts to clear up the obscurities 
and to smooth out the inconsistencies which mar our ordmary use of 
categories. 

There is not, he conaiders, a single set of categories with universal 
applicatiDD to experience; a dream, for example, is *real* to the psy¬ 
chologist although it is 'unreal^ to the physicist. Every acientLst 
emplo)'S the categories most suitable as guides to action in his own 
field of inquiry- ^Vhen he puts the matter thus, Lewis docs not mean 
that the scientist conscioi^ly brings categories to the nxirld; the distinc¬ 
tion between what is given to the mind and what the mind contributes 
has to be discovered in the world—it is not itself given. The world 
WT actually experience, he agrees with Green, is one Ln which the mind 
has already been at worfe+ Were that not so, it would be wholly 
indescribable; nothing less than a pattern or an order can be named- 
From this it follows, Lewis points out, that wc can never say of any¬ 
thing that It is *the given\ To know at all is to categiorise, he argues; 
Russell's ' knowledge by acquaintance' Is impossible in principle^ Yet 
that there ii a giv^enr—^something w^hich no activity of thought could 

' See P. DevBux: 'Le prtjfmatisnit CCnotpUlEl dc C- L Lcrtoi*' 
t9J4); J - B. PtatE : ' Logicid P^tiviam and Profe*i*t Lewia {JP , I934)' 
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alter—is, according to Lewis, beyond all question. No philosopher 
has ever succeeded, he maintains. In doing without the given, whatever 
hia professions to the contrary* So far the critical realists were ri gtt, 
and they were right also in recognising the importance of essences. 
But, he thinks, they confiised between what is given—the " unspeakable^ 
sensory elements—and the categories through which it is categorised, 
describing both LndifFerently as essences* Had they seen that it is 
only the categories which serve as guides, their thcoryj Lewis U prepared 
to admit, would have partly coincided with hia own. 

The problem which beset them abo arises: how do we know that 
experience will fit into onr categorical types? In a sense, Lewis 
replies, this question is unanswerable—if it means, how do w^e know that 
what we eicperience is not quite dUTerent from w hat wc take it to be ? 
For we could know this only hy taking experience to be something 
else, and about this new ' taking* the same questions would arisen But 
In another sense^ the question can be answered by saying that aeperience 
fnuri' really' be the sort of thing whichsatisfies our categorical principles, 
because principles are the only thing w'hich can determine what is 
* real^ and what is noL Categorical principles, according to Lewi^ 
describe the way in which wc interpret our experience; nothing that 
could happeiL therefore, could overthrow them. They may alter if 
our interests, and iivith them our methods of fnierpretatiori, are modified; 
but they can never be refuted. 

Similarly, experience can do nothing to refute an a priori truth, for 
such truths do no more than analyse and relate the categories we employ. 
They can be criticised, and can be amended, only on the formal ground 
that they lead to contradfetions. In this way Lewis hopes to preserve 
a priori truths, and logic in particular^ from pragmatic erosion. But 
when it comes to the appheadon of categories to experience^ formal 
considerations no longer avail and the pragmatic test com^ into its own. 

The precise nature of that test Lewis explored further in his An 
Armiysis of Knotsledge and Valuation (i^^).^ There, as in the writings 
of John Dewey, empirical propositions and valuations are closely Linked 
one with another! Lewis sets out to show that ethics is the " cap-stone * 
of cpiatemology and the theory of meaning. At the same time, he 
tries to incorporate withiA this pragmatic framework a doctrine of the 
a prion which allows that in some sense there are ^nccosary truths*; 
in this admixture of the formal and the pragmatic the peculiar interest 
of Lewises philosophy consists. 

' See C. G. HG[iipel''i tevinr {JfSL, r'9475. 
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HECMjCrrHANT METAPHVSrClAN 9 

O F little has now been for several chapters p^t. 

But they were not wholly submerged beneath the aiiccessive 
waves of Realist criticiam. Bosanquet combatted Realism — 
and Idealist heresies—in hia TAtf Meeting cf Extremes in Contemporary 
Philoso^iy (iQ2t); Muirhead, Hoeml^ and many others kept the British 
Idealist traditioD alive into the mneteen-forties. New varieties of 
Idealismp too, hrst 9a.w the Light of day in these critical years. 

Some of the younger Idealists were Christian theologians^ looking 
for a safe route between Bradley’s HAbsolutc and the scarcely leas 
disconcerting heterodoxies of the Personal Idealists. Thus* for ex- 
ample, C+ C. Webb, in such books as God anJ Personality (1919)* 
sought to show against Bradley that the Absolute must be a Person^ 
and against the exponents of a fimte God that an ultimate Person must 
be infinite and all-embracing. He shocked Bosanquet mightily by 
writing as if the human being could enter into personal relations with 
the At^lute^ but his Christian Idealism was coogenfal to less scositive 
readers. 

Other Idealists sustained and developed the principal thesis of 
Idealist logic. Of these, the moat notable was H. H. Joachim, to 
whose The Nature of Truth (190&) w^e have already had occasion to 
refer.' As Professor of Logic (1919-35) m the University of Oxford, 
he exercised his acute critical powders on generations of students, 
although he published Httlc of any moment. He did, however, prepare 
for publication a commentary on Spinoza's Troelatas de Jlntelleetut 
Emendaiione (posthumously published, 1940) and certain of his lectures 
were edited by L, J. Beck as Logical Studies (194S}- 

Logical Studies is logic in an Ideahst, certainly not in a formal, 
sense of that word. For the most part, it is a criticism, in familiaf 
vein, of the concept of the " given ^—a criticism directed as much against 

'See Bernmd Botan^i and ha Friendi fed. J. H. Muirhtid). Webb 
■limmenjes hu vieivt In 'Ovidinef of s PhlfofrQpriy of Region ” {CBPf ll). 

* See p* X z 6 above, andi criticijnii of The Naiureof Tmih by R. F. A. HeemJi^ 
and B. Ruwll (MM, 1906)^ G. E. Meoie (MM, iw): O. Da™ HSelu 
{Hibhert 1907); L.. A. Reid;'Cone*pen^^ucc and Cobcrci™' (PJf* loas)* 
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Dcacartes as against Russell. Both Descart&s and Russell, m thdr 
different waj'S, went in search of truths which would be [nunediatcly 
self-evident i Joachim mainiains^ in the sharpest possible contrast* that 
no proposition is wholly true. True in so far as it leads us towards 
knowledge of the s>^tem to which it belongs, it is false in so far as it is 
bound to express that sj'stem imperfectly* 

Joachim admits that his analysis of what he calls ' tmth-or-know« 
ledge' is not an easy one to sustain. Fidsitj seems to be very different 
from incomplete knowledge—a geometrical error, for example, is not 
merely^ on the face of it* an imperfect kno%vlcdge of the geometrical 
system Yet an Idealist cannot admit that error and incomplete 
knowledge axe ultimately distinct. In the second place, there is a 
certain tension within the Idealist theory of 'truth-or-koowledgc'. 
It is, Joachim insists, something which grows, as thought gradually 
realises its own possibilities' yet at the same time, as an ideal, it lie® 
beyond all growth, all change. If he emphasises the first aspect of 
the matter, the Idealist seems to be asserting that "progress" is simply 
moYEment from one error to another; if the SEcond, he elevates truth 
beyond all human aspiration—this path leads to Bradley^s Absolute* 
to an ideal of thought which is mystical:, ineffable. But the dialectic, 
Joachim believes, can reconcile truth^s timelcssncss with its gradual 
development—for dialectical 'development" Is a logical transition from 
ground to consequent, not a temporal transition from predecessor to 
successor. To say that one stage in the history of thought develops 
out of another* on this view, is just to aErm that the first is logically 
grounded on the second; and the relaUon of ground to consequence is 
a timeless one* Joachim's Idealism^ then, leads him back at point 
after point lo Hcgcl'a dialectic. 

If Joachim thus kept the Hegelian flag flying at Oxford, his col¬ 
league, J. A. Smith, Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy 
from igio until 1935, turned south for his Idealism* to the writings of 
B. Croce and G. GentileJ He, too, wrote litde^ well-known as an 
Aristotelian scholar, and a teacher often referred to with affecEion, 
he was content to announce his general allegiaiice to the Crocc-Gentilc 
' philosophy of the spirit", 

Italian Idcalbm, like its British counterpart, was a reaction against 
ninctccmh-cemury naturalism, which was rrpresciitcd in Italy by 
such volumiiious positivists as R. Ardigoi ^d at first, as in the writings 

^ See hif * Philosophy « the Dcvciopmmt of the Noboo and Reality of 
Silf-ConaciouifKBB* {CEP, H). 
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of B. Spaventa, it took Hegel as its master/ The Italiao Hegelians 
90 on made it apparent, however^ that they would wear their discipleship 
with a difFcrencc, Hegelianism in Italy was interprefed concretely^ 
as a philosophy of history rather than aa a * logic's Hegel, like so many 
other Germans, was humanised as he moved tovi'ai'd the Mediterranean.* 

Out of that humanised Hegelianism grew the Idealism of Croce and 
Gentile+ Crocc'sj* interests, it is important to observe, were at first 
literary and antiquarian;, he only gradually turned to philosophy^. Nor 
did he ever cast off his attachment to historical and Uteniry inquiry* 
Indeed, he has made his mark In England as an aesthetician* a critic, a 
philosopher of history, a spokesman for Italian liberalism, rather than 
as a metaphysician, for all the dihgenoe of such warm advocates as 
J. A. Smith and H* Wildon Cart.* 

Reality, according to Ciocc, is *5pirit"; to be real, that is. Is to play 
a part in one of mind's diverse activities. Croce opposes any sort of 
‘'transcendence', any suggestion that there ia an entity which lies wholly 
outside the human spirit, whether it be Kant's thlng-m-ltself, or the 
Christian *God^J or the naturalist's * Nature*. Whatever mind cannot 
find within Itself Croce rejects as mythical* 'Finding', however^ ia 
not, for Croce, a matter of simple introspection; it is m and through 
acdon that the mind discovers its own resources. 

To act is to struggle: HegeFs great achievement, so Croce argues in. 
his rF 7 Htr h Living &nd What m Dead m thf FhihsophyoJ 

^ See C. Marcheslnii La vita rt it pmUro R~ Aidig^ ^1907). Most of 
work waa pHMthuinoijely published (e^oi) by CcnuEe* 

*S« G. de Runuicror tmiu. by A H. H^nfifly 

flud R. G. Collingwodd (e^SE). 

* H. Wndon Carr: The Philwphy of Benedetto C«3fe (xoi?!; R. PImUs 
Benedetto Croce.- An Iniroduetion ta hii philosophy {19^2); C- Sprifige: Bewdftio 
Crcee Ci9Sa); (be Croce pumber nf RIP (T 95 ih “Thtre a™ Lengthy bpblE- 
Eigraphiet in G, CeatcllaiMj- Benedifie Crocf (193^} in L opera filoMoficity 
tiorieae letterana di Benedetto Cfoee (1942). For a brief atfttemcnE by Croi* of 
hii own philosophicnl position see * My Philcreophy", tnimlRted os part of a 
volume of es&aya w^iih thai tide by E- F. Carrin (1949)- 

*An enthusiastic esL-busIne^ man wbo made hU w’ay iJirough the Aria- 
totcHen S^ety to the Profesiorabip in Fhilo*opby at Km^'a College, London, 
to which be wm appointed at tbe age of sisfty-one (iQeS); in 1915 he nmined (o 
the UnivTcrHity of ^uthem CaHromia St Lira Angelea. H\% own philosophy 
was an eclectic IdealiAm of a rnonadiatic, Leibni^ian,, Idnd, ^ ihAC he Dried 
happ<ily into ibe 'personalise atmoaphere ai Los Angles. Sen bis A Theory 
of Aformdi (loas) and Coj^tam Co^tata Bui he ia best known for hii 

■work in introdijdng finil ^rgaon and (bcn Italian Ide^ism to 1 BritLsh audience* 

* The title Croce (save lo a short work which was Laicr £e%'is<d ^^d in^t- 
porated in ^^10 ndto fJqje/ (l9l3)r Croce habitually published hi® Wnm^ 
in a pieliminary foErP,. itaually in the proccedinSS of fl learned aociety, and then 
revtsed them for pubhouion aa ■ book. In both text and bibliography I hM\y 
quoted the date of fiiat publicaiion in hook'^form, following the 'CEonologia 
oellc uperc del Croce' included in Volume 75 of La Letteratura ludiorm ([951). 
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’was to ^ve formal exprmioa to that intuitioiL Yet although he pays 
homage to Hegel, Croce resEOts being described aa a nco-HcgelJaii. 
For he spurns the Hegelian ideal of a final system: development, he 
says, h aO—reality is a' provisional dynamic system developing through 
provisional and dynamic systematisations \ 

Nor is that development, as Croce describes it, the annulment of 
opposites in a higher 8>mhcsis. Hegel confused, Croce thinks, between 
"oppQ«tca‘ and 'distincts'. Good and evil, truth and falsity, are, no 
doubt, genuine opposites, in dialectical conflict and co-operation one 
with another; goodness and truth, on the other Imnd, are * distinct' 
forms of mentsd development, which do not conflict and cannot be 
synthesised in any higher principle. 

Croce distinguished four such distinct 'grades" of mind, and 
devoted the first three of the four books which make up hb Philosophy 
of the Spirit to a description of thdr nature and imerTelation. He 
begins with a book on aesthetics (1903): a strange way to initiate a 
philosophy, to English eyes, for in England aesthetics is generally 
Tvgarded as a dubiously legitimate cadet member of the philDsophical 
family. The philosophical importance of aesthetics, acoording to 
Croce, consists m the fact that in creating and appreciating a work of 
ait the mind works at an ' intuitive' level. Croce w ishes particularly 
to emphasise that level of mental activity—aesthetica, for him, is the 
anal^'sis of intuitive apprehension—just because, he thinks, it has so 
often been ignored by philosophers^ They have tended to move 
direedy to the second, theoretical, "grade—tJie Icvd of conceptual or 
logical thinking, described by Croce in hb Logic as the Sdence of the 
Pure Concept (1909) — without realising that all fruitful concepts rest 
on intuitions, 

Similarly, in the sphere of 'the practical', philosopher have 
ignored the "economic" level of thought—or, as Croce later came to 
call it, the 'vital' level — in favour of the ethical^ at which our 'economic' 
activities are conceptually described. They have judged ways of life 
to be good or bad without really understanding in ^hai those of 
life consist. By thus Losing touch with the concrete, Croce argues in 
hb The Phiicsophy of the Practical (1909), philosophy fades into phan¬ 
tasy, into empty^ Conceptual constructions. 

The mind, according to Croce, perpetually moves through these 
different 'grades', cnnceptuaUsing what it intuits and then returning 
to the intuitive level for freah inspiration; or again, discovering in 
piactice the test of theory and in theory the understanding of practice. 
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The movement of mind, then, is cyclical, not the pfogresslve zig-z^g 
of dialectic. Yet the cycle h not, as Vico^ had thought,, a pattern of 
baie recurrence: mind advances by meicu of its constant retnm to Sts 
source. 

To what level of mind docs philosophy Ltaclf belong? Philosophy^ 
so CmcB ai^es in his Tl^ry and Practice cf Historiograph U 9 ^ 7 % 
can be nothing more than a description of the general principle 
exhibited in the movements of mind—philosophyp in other words^ 13 
*the methodology of history ^ History exhibits the actual workings 
of mind; philosophy describes the methods of history. Not a few 
philosophers have thought that philosophy Is the methodology of the 
natural sciences. But the natural sciences, according to Croce, suffer 
from abstractness; only if the science are studied Mstoricalfy^ as part 
of the movement of the human mind, do we understand their real con- 
tent. To understand is to see historically—that is the central point in 
Croce's leaching. 

According in Croce, then, there is a double movement of mind— 
the dialectical movement through opposites and the cyclical movement 
through " distinct^ levels^ Other Italian Idealists, Genrile in particular^ 
condemn thb duplldly as leading inevitably to contradictions. It is 
no accident that Gentile was a spokesman for Mussolini^ — his thinking 
is at once activist and totalitarian. Nothing is real, according to Gen¬ 
tile's Theory of Mind as Pure Aci (19x6), except the pure act of thought^ 
the pemicro pensante^ which is St the same time an act of creation. 
'Nature' is simply dead thought — pensieropensato. Only if Nature is 
thus assimilated to thought, he argues, can mind's apprehension of 
Nature be made intelligible; othenviae Nature, conceived as a thing- 
in-itself, must be forever unknown to mind. Thus the restraints of 
objectivity^ iu Gentile's philosophy, entirely v'anlsh. The diverse 
forms of human thinking all oo^esce into 'action'; 'Reality' exists 
only as the act of seeking it. Bosanquet was moved to protest against 
this short way with objectivity; not surprisingly, Gentile's philosophy 
has been regarded with even less sympathy by the foUoweis of Moore 
and Russell. 

^ [talldn philosopher of history, who sTvady influeaoed the ItolUn IdEMlisis. 
See Croce'i The Phitosephy 0/ G, Br Vico OOi ^ trtr*. by R- G. Cotlin^m^ 
*913^)1 “I'd the tr»imtatioii of Vico'a Auia^gruphy by H- and G. Bcrgui 
Cl 944). The philo&DpliIcal fraroework of JoyoeV Fiinirgart"i deri™ from 
Vico. 

“Compart P. Roman«ll: Gr«f verms Gentde (1947). 

S« hIao R, W, Holmes: Tht Idealam <7. GentUe ^' Tnt 
PtoblcTn of Reji^on for the Modern Italian Ideiiisti' {PAs^ 1 
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Of English phaosopheis, the one who stands closest to the Italian 
achoolp and to Crooe m particular^ h R. G. Colluigwoodp^ J, A. SiTiith'^& 
successor id the Chair of AletaphyaicaJ Philosophy at Oxford* In 
certain^ although not in atlp respects CoUingwood conforms to the 
Continental rather than to the British philosophical ideal; human 
culture is hia main theme, his logic and his metaphysics take shape 
’wdthin his aesthetics and his theory of history. He is prepar^ to 
stand out against the ordinary British presumption that physics is the 
very type of genuLne knowledge; for hmii as for Croce., history rather 
than physics introduces ua to the real nature of thinga. But that i¥as 
a conclusion to which he only gradually arrived. 

The only philosophy which is of any conceivable use, so Colltng- 
wood argued In his Spta^lum M^nlts (1924)1 ^ 'critical review of the 

chief forms of human experience*. That sounds familiar enough; we 
naturally take CoUingw'O^ to mean that the philosopher is an episte- 
mologist. But ColUngtvood's intention is very' different. "We End 
people practising art, rehgion, science and so forth/ he writeSp' seldom 
quite happy In the life they have chosen, but generally anxious to 
persuade others to foUow their example. Why are they doing it, and 
vrhat do they get for their pains?' This is the sort of ‘experience' 
which ColUngwQod takes as his starting-poim—the diverse cxperien«: 
of the artist, the saint, and the scientist^ not the 'sensation’ or the 
'perception’ of traditional epistemology. 

How IS the philosopher to proceed in such an inquiry? He may 
be tempted to model himself on a Boundary Commissioner, allocating 
this territory to science, that to art^ this other, if any at all^ to theology. 
But a self-appointed Boundary Commissioner, Collingwood points out, 
cannot expect to have his decisions respected. For one thingp the 
philosopher has his own claim to stake out; and he wiB soon discover 
that the "impartiality’ on which he prides himself is universally con¬ 
demned as the unction of a hypocrite. More important stdl, neither 
art nor science nor religion wiU admit that it has boundaries, that there 

^ S« Er W. F. Tomlin: /?. G, (1953): R. B. Mc^Cahum, T. M, 

KnOK, 1 - A. Richmond in (ig 43 )j T* M- Knox's pieface 10 Tht Idra 
Hkfcry (1946^]; G. Ryle: *Mr. Coll]iig:M-ocid and the Oniologiad .ArEumtnt^ 
(AfiJu^p 1935): G. f. DucBBse: VMr. CoUing^ttod Ofl PbilosophicaJ Method 
(Vf. 1036)1. A. D. Ritchie 1 'The Lci;^c of Oyation and Aniwer* [Mind, 
1^3); E. E. Harris: 'CollmEn-ood on Etemst ProbJenu* (Fp, 1051). 
eieay ia included, in a revised fomi^ in Harrises Naturit^ a™ MftJfrn 

(595.4) ^'hich is an aitempc 10 show thai modem devebpraems in science 
pieeuppose a philosophy v^ty llfce CoUin^ood's earlier thcori**, nor it all the 
emnindjin wnsch most * sdenlifically-fiuTided' phdosophen AVOW. See alao 
G. ^ Mure: * Benedetto Crooe Bild Oxford^ {PQt ^ 934 )- 
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are areas of human conduct which lie outride Its reach. Collingw^ood 
defends this intransigence* The fact he argues, that art, science 
and religion are different maps, in different degrees distorted, of pre¬ 
cisely the same territory—' the world of historical fact^ seen as the 
mind's knowledge of itself". 

Are wo to conclude that the philosopher is cartographcr-m-chidF^ 
secure in the possession of the One True Map ? Not at all. The 
philosopher, according to Collingwood, has no guide to reality except 
"the toil of art, the agony of religion, the relentless labour of science"— 
even if neither the artist, nor the theologian, nor the scientist, under¬ 
stands quite vvhai it is that he is rev'ealing* Each of them sho^ the 
philosopher a reflection in a distorting mirror—a work of art, or God, 
or Nature, or History—and tells him that tk^re lies reality. The 
philosopher, as Collingwood en%isag@ him, sees the refiection as a 
reflection; he knows that there is no reality except the spirit, which 
discovers itself only by creating worlds in which it can see its owTi 
image. He knows, too, that some mirrors distort less than others^ 
the mitror of the historian least of all, but he knows this only by 
having obsert'ed that history' takes up into itself the lower grades of 
spiritual activity, not by comparing its reflections with those revealed in 
some wholly accurate mirror of his own. 

Spfcuhm Aleniis annoiinces the main theines of Co!llngwood*^s 
philosophy. Yet he could not remain content with the way in which 
they were there developed. The position of philosophy, in particular, 
w^as left obscure. Every mode of spiritual activity, so he had argued, 
coalesces into philosophy, for each such mode ia a route by which 
the mind comes to a knowledge of itself. But if philosophy is thus 
elevated into a position of supreme importance, it has still no province 
and no method of its own; philosophy is simply art, science and religion 
made conscious of their Jimitatlons. 

In on Phiioi&phicul MetJiod on the other baud, 

philosophy is conceived as a specific inquiiy; Colling^vood there 
attempts to distinguish its methork or " logicfrom the logic of natural 
science and mathematics. Considering in turn such logical processes 
as classification, definitiQii, deduction, he tries to show that wntiun 
philosophy they a^ume a form pecuUsr to that subject. Thus, for 
example, whereas natural science classihcations attempt to group 
objects into mutually exclusive species, philosophical concepti, in 
contrast, are not co-ordinate species: reality and goodness, for example^ 
cut across all classiiicadona. Even the classifications of formal logic, 
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SO he argues, exhibit this peculiariQr. Eveiy Judgment both acinus 
and negates* judgments are at once singukr and uni versa], hypathcticaJ 
and categorical; a judgment b also an inference. 

Similarly, a philosophical debrndon, quite unlike a natural science 
definition, b not an attempt to differentiate a genus. Plato's procedure 
in the Eeptihiis^ so CoIlingwx>od argues, b typical of phllosophlcai 
definitions. Begifining from the minimal idea of the State as a primi¬ 
tive economic structure^ he slowly works hb w-ay towards the ideal, 
which is at the same time the re<d. State. A philosophica! definition, 
indeed, is the discovery of the ideal form, by reference to which its 
imperfect embodiments can be ■ placed^—just as in Speculum Mentis 
Ccllingwood had 'placed^ ait, religion, science, and history by relating 
them to philosophy, uoderstood as the ideal of self-knowledge. Defini¬ 
tion and classification, thus understood, are the principal methods of 
philosophy. For philaaophy, according to Collingwood, seeks to 
place a concept in a scale of forms, working in a manner which b 
neither deductive nor inductive—since it neither begins from nor ends 
in generalisations—but has nevertheless its owm kbld of rigorous 
logic. 

There b little sign in the Essay of the "historSetsm* which Colllng- 
w'Qod was shortly to advocate.^ Certainly^ hb method m hbiorical, 
in the sense that he asks himself how philDSOphets have actuaify 
proceeded, what method they have m fact adopted. But he still 
presumes that there ate persistent phdosophical problems; he describes 
philosophy^ indeed, as "a single sustaioed attempt to solve a single 
permanent piobitm*—a view he was bter lo reject with scorn, on the 
ground that Fbto'a problems, for example, are totally different from 
those w^hich confront the modem political theorist. 

lo hb Autobiography (1^19)* Colling^vood made public hb conver¬ 
sion to historicbm. Like other philosophical autobiographic CoOing- 
wood^s account of hb intellectual development b to be road as an idea! 
possibility rather than as a hbtorieal narrative. According to Colling- 
wood, hb philosophical ideas developed in a continuous line from hb 
archaeological and hbtorical studies to hb fmal metaphysics—if this 
is sOj hb publbhed work is remarkably tinreprcscntatlve of hb true 
beUefs. lie has little to say, too, about the Lnfiuence of Croce, w^hich 

J It ia iDin-ctimH ftujrjfaled by IckalUt admiren of CoUinpwood that the 
brain dLEete frdin which tw began to ftufTcr in 19:^3 li reflected in his ultbutie 
beRrodoxies. ^M^n om ccnTcinplttes the spcculetive freedom of these later 
wrki, DM am only w«h that has contemporariei could have bien iimlbrly 
vilicccd. 
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has obviously been considerable*' But at least he explains just why 
he was dissatisfied with the Reailsin to which his Oxford tutors had 
directed his attentiod. 

He ivas taken aback, in the first place, by the unhistoncal approach 
of the Realists; Moore and Cook WilsoWp he maintains, were coddeiiij:i- 
if]g as * Bradley" and as * Berkeley" phUosophical theories which exist 
only in their horrific Lmaginations. He was at first uicLmed to excuse 
thenip on the ground that they were philosophiskig, not doing histoiy. 
But he soon came to feel that such an excuse was quite inadequate; 
not to understand what Bradley and Berkeley are trying to do, he 
corisidered, is to be an incompetent philosopher. 

By concentrating, Collingiivood thought, on the most trivial ex¬ 
amples, such as " this is a red rose'i the Realists had managed to persuade 
themselves that knowledge is " transparent \ i.e, that it coDsistSp merely, 
in the Gonfremtation of the mind by an object. But as soon, as we ask 
ourselves how our knowledge grows at, say, an archaeological excavation 
we realise, CoUingwood argues, that mere staring wnuld get us nowhere^ 
To ^know^, in any tmpottant sense of that w^ond, is to seek the aasteer 
to a question ; knowledge is a process—of which questioning is one stage 
and answering is another. This is true even in trivial coses, he con¬ 
siders, although answer then follmvs so rapidly on question that we can 
easily fail to realise that any question was asked. 

Out of this theory of knowledge, CoiUngwood's logic naturally 
developed* He rejected the Russellian propositional logic^ and the 
theory of truth w^hlch goes with it, on the ground that it dissociates 
question and answer. A proposition^ CoUingwood argues, exists only 
as an answer to a question; it is true when it is the *right' answ'er within 
a question-answer complex^ i,e* when it is the answer which helps 
inquiry to proceed. Neither the propt^idon nor its truth, then, exists 
independently of the process of inquiry, as the Russellian propositional 
logic presupposes. 

In An Essay on Metaphysics (1940) ColIirLgwofKl makes hb question^ 
and-answer logic the atarting-pciiiit for a fresh account of the nature of 
mctaphji'sics. He now' rejects the traditional doctrine that metaphysics 

' He tmulBiEd two boolcs by Croce, and two by Ruggiero. Compare 
whaT he layt ibout Crooc in The Idea of Iluiory (written 1936, although not 
publi&hcd until 1946) with hia OWii doctiine in iJue Auiabiof^rapdty. But 
Co]lingu‘CM>d would have SHTwd wilh Croce Thai to talk of 'influcnrCK ' ia to 
neat the development of hurmui thinking if it were subject TO mechanical 
pudhni one cm be Loiluenced only by tbat with which one already krgrly 
awnpfithisa. Croce, Indnienbill^^^ ariciclKd Specaium Mentii on the ground 
that it did not ahow suifident * di&tinctneaa ^ to the acdvittca of the human spiiit. 
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is a theory of 'pure beipig“i of the ultimate restitig-pomt in a scale of 
foms. Such uhiniacy—the ultimacy of a form which cootaim no 
pecuHaritics and therefore cannot be ' grounded' by any higher form— 
is indistinguishable* CoUingwxsod ai^es^ from noncori^ : a form of 
which nothing further can be said is itself nothing. Thus 'pure 
being' is not a subject for iuvcstigatioii* 

On the other hand there are, he thinks, 'uJdnwte presuppositions 
which arc sufficiently concrete. Every statement, every proposition* 
he has already aigiied, answers a question. But cveiy question^ in 
its turUp rests upon a presuppositlonp without which the question would 
not arise. WTien, for example, an archaeologist asks "What does that 
inscription mean?* he presupposes that the Inscription ^ a meaning. 
Such a preaupposUion CoUiugwood describes as 'relative* because it. 
too, can be regarded as an answer to a question—to the question: 
"Has that inscription a meaning ? * 

In contrast, the presupposition that events have causeSp according 
to Collingwoodt is 'ultimate'; it does not arise out of scientific inquir^^; 
it is not the answer to a question which scientists have asked: it is 
rather a presupposition of their questioning. Or at least, it uied to be 
such a presupposition; Collingwood is more than ready to recognise 
that presuppositions change from time to tune. At a certain hisioricsl 
period* he thinks, a ‘constellation' of presuppositions governs this or 
that form of inquiry. (The presuppositions of biology may be different 
from the presuppositions of ph^-sica.) These presuppositions must be 
‘consupponible^ Le. it must be possible to hold them simultaneously. 
At the same tiine, Collingwood suggestSp there is bound to be an 
element of strain in their relations nne to another and to the progress 
of inq^iiry; to overcome that strain, presuppositions are changed. They 
are not rejected on the ground that they are false—’the notions of truth 
and falsity do not apply to them, since they are not proposidoua, not 
answers to questions; they are merely dropped. 

A good many metaphysicians before Collingwood bad asserted 
that their concem was with ultimate presuppositions; but they had 
usually supposed that the metaphysician must demonstrate the truth 
of such presuppositions^ or must find a plare for them in a deductive 
system. If CoUiugwood is right, such ambitions rest on a mis- 
understanding. Presuppositions are not propositions; there cannot be 
a science of presuppositions. By their nature they do not admit of 
proof—to attempt to relate them one to another as conclusion to 
premises is to think of them as being lesa than ultimate. All that 
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mctaphj'^ickm wi do, on Collmgwood's account of the matter, h to 
proceed historically^ disentanglinj^ the prestippogitions of a certain form 
of inquiry at a particular historic period. Thisp he also conaiderSp b 
>^^hat they have actually done, without realising it. Aristotle was a 
great metaphysidan because he brought to light the presuppositions of 
Greek science, Kant because he performed the same office for Newtonian 
physics. When the G reek phUosophers talked about ■ Godl as opposed 
IQ ^the Gods", he argueS;, they were obliquely referring to the uniheatiou 
of a variety of particular inquiries in a single sdence. "Nature" played 
a similar role in the seventeenth century; and when Spinor asserted 
that" God 19 Nature*, he was doing no more than pouiting to the identity 
of these t^vo sets of presuppositions. 

Collingw^ood, then, exemplifies that genetic approach to philo¬ 
sophical ideas which we noted in nineteenth-century thought. VVherc- 
aSp however, genetic inquiry for the nineteenth century was psychological 
or biological, Collingvvood takes the fundamental genetic science to be 
history. Even natural science, so he maintains in The Idea of Natare 
(posthumously published^ ^945)> ^ essendoliy historical. Its * facts ^ 
consist in this: that at a certain time and in a certain place crrtaLn 
observ'ations have been made. To show whether this ia so, he argues, 
one must undertake an htstorical inquiry* Scientific "theories** 
similarly, are somebody"s thinking; to understand the classical theory 
of gravitation b to interpret the records of Newtoici"s rejections. Thus, 
Collingwood concludes^ * natural science as a form of thought 
cabts and has always existed in a oontext of history, and depends 
upon hbtorical thought for its existence , . . no one can under¬ 
stand natural science unless he understands history and no one 
can answer the question what nature is unlt^ he knows w^hat 
history is *. 

Hume had tried to show that metaphysical quesdons are un- 
answ crabte until they are resolved into a psychological form. " What is 
the true nature of a cause?" he converts into "How do we come to 
believe that A Is the cause of B ?" Psychology^ CoIUngwood objects, 
b the science of feeling and sensation, not of thought; as such it is 
Valueless in the dbeussion of metaphysics. The true question, a 
question both answerable and relevant, can be put thus: "What pre¬ 
suppositions of a causal sort did scientific inquirers presume at such- 
and-such a stage in the history of thought?" Htstor>', then, wholly 
replaces metaph^'sics. In Speculum Mentu history, while the nearest 
of spiritual activities to philosophy, stUl fell below its level; now, 
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howtver^ history h the only form of inquiiy in which the huitian spirit 
is completely at home. 

A more orthodox ^-^riety of Idealism, closely related to the con- 
vcntiocial preoccupations of British philosophy, was worked out by G. 
F. Stout.^ His Mind and Matter (1931) is probably the most quoted 
of receot writings in the British Idealist traditiciit and it has recently 
been aupplemeoicd by the posthumous publiGatiofL of God and Naiurt 
£195^) in which hb metaphystes ts more fully elaborated. 

As we have already seen, the leading idea Ln his metaphy-siH— 
playmg the same sort of role as the theory of the concrete universal 
ill idealism—is the 'distributive lmity^ most famihar as an Lngredient 
in his theory of universals. Stout's theory of universals*—a good deal 
Lnfluenoid by Cook Wilson^—begina by rejecting the tradilional view 
that things art particulars and their qualities universals. A 'thing". 
Stout argues, is not an entity over and above its qualities; if quaJiries 
are univcreals, then whence could a thing derive its particularity? 
Room can be made for particularily only if qualities are themselves 
particular. The qualities of two billiard balls, he therefore maintains, 
are as particulaT as the blLliaid balls themselves; each ball has its own 
whiteness, its own roundoesa, its own smoothness. So far he agrees 
with the rsominalisis; but he does not conclude, as they do, that qualities 
share nothing but their name. The various whitenesses, he argues^ 
'belong to the same hind' and thereby form a unity—a unity, however, 
which involves multiplicity. ‘Whiteness', on this vieWt b the unity 
of particular whitenesses, not something over and above that unity, 
just as 'a thing* is a unity of properties^ not a 'substance*, and the self 
is a unity of experiences, not a ‘pure egq*. In every case, a postulated 
entity lying over and above the unity of the particulars is replaced in 
Stout's philosophy by the Miatributivc unity* of the particulars. 

la there an all-embracing unity in which these various special 
forms of unity all take their place? Stout thought there must be; 

^ Sec Ch. VIII See also John Wisdom: Prebi^m af Mind and Mott^ 

(1934); Broad's review of Ml>«? mtuJ Moffer (Mind, 

**Thc Nature of Uni^TTuU and Rnoposittons' ioiTt reprinted 

in Siiidict) and ^Univeraala Appun* {PASS, 1936). &e also bibiiogntphicBl 
note in Gwf and Naturt ^footnote, p. ^7). For criticism^ s« the ftyiwposiuro 
*Ajt ihe Chaxactert of Farticiiliu Tlmii^ Universal or PartLciiIar ? ^ with con- 
tribudons by G. E- Mooie, G. f. Siout, Gr Dawei Hicka {PASS, 193N, 
Kr Smith: ^Thc Nature of UnivenaU'" (Mind, 1937); H- Knight: 'Stout on 
UniveraaU' (Afintf. 1016); R. 1 - Aaron: ^Two sensea of the word “ Utlivttial 
(Mind, 1939); J - O^Connort' Stout's TTficOry of Uaiversals' {AjPy 1949)' 

* See N. K. SmSth^t artidci on 'The Nature of UuiveisalA*; G. Rykl 
* Plato'* Parmcnidet* (Mind, [ 9391 ^ 
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and in God and Naturr aigued the point against Russell. He accepts 
Russell's statement of the Idealist position: 'everything short of the 
tvhole is obviously fragmeotary and obviou^y incapable of eating 
Vp-ithout the complement supplied by the rest of the w-orld.' Nothing 
short of the Universe^ that is, k self-contained, Russell, however, had 
tacitly identified that thesis with another; that from any single segment 
of the Universe it is theoretically possible to argue to the nature of the 
Universe as a whole. It b against the second thesis, which Stout rejects, 
that Rush's argument is mainly directed 

Every segment, Stout maintaijis, raises questions which It cannot: 
answer and in so doing exhibits itself as a fragment of a larger unity; 
but the answer to the questions it raises cannot Iw discovered by further 
contemplation of that solitary segment. To give an adequate descrip¬ 
tion of the nature of the Uniserse we must take bito account all our 
experience. Even then, Stout considers, we cannot hope wholly to 
pass beyond an attitude of interrogation; to that -extent, Stout b happy 
to describe himself as an ^agnostic^ and to take hb stand by Bradley^a 
side. Rut he does not accept Bradley's contention that the segments 
are self-contradictory. To Stout, they are genuinely parts of the 
Universe, simply as they stand, for all their incompleteness^ Thus 
Stout hopes to be an Idealbt without ceasing to be an empLriebt. 

The problem* now, b to explain how the diverse unities to which 
experience leads us can together oonstitute a single unitVi. The only 
serious problem, he considers, is set by the apparent discontinuity 
between mind and matter Thb dboominuity h certainly not absolute, 
since the actions of my mind Bow Into the world around me; I can carry 
out my pkns as a tennb pbyer, say, only with the co-operation of ball 
and racquet- Yet there does seem to be at least a mcamt of dbeon^ 
tinuity at this point—for material objects arc not selves^ 

The materialist achieves unity, but only at the cost of regarding 
the mind as a product of matter^ Much of AJlnd and MaUtr b devoted 
to a ciitLcbm of the materialbt solution; Stout's fundamental argument 
b that matter could never produce anything so dlBerent from itself as 
mind. To make this point Stout defends* Hgalnst Hume^s cnticbms, 
the view that a cause b not only an antecedent to, but b an ' iniclJigible 
ground' of, the e^cct. 'A cause** he argues, 'b such a reason, so that 
if we bad a suihciently comprehensive and accurate knowledge of what 
really takes place, we should see how and why the effect follows from 
the ^use with logical necessity-' The cause and the elfect, he con¬ 
cludes, must hnvc the same ^generic nature*; thus, as against Hume* 
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it IS not true that "abstractly considered' anytliing might cause anything. 
In particularp the non-menial could never cause the mental. 

Another way of achieving unity is the monadisdc way, to which 
Stoutj under Ward’s influence, at one tiine mclinedp nrtaierial 
objcctSp it might be arguedp are selves in disguise. But the world as it is 
experienced by us^ Stout argues^ is certainly not a set of selves, and that 
simple fact the monadisi cannot expbirL 

Stout's own solution is that mind is embodied mind^ not the "pure 
spirit' of Cartesian dualism; and every material object, he also main¬ 
tains, must be infused by mind, even although it is not itself a mind. 
Only thuSp he thinks, can the distinctness of mind and matter be 
reconciled with their continuity, Naturep ^ he concludes in Mtnd 
and Matter, expresses a universal and eternal mind. The wxirking 
out of that vieiv he left to God and Naturej which he did not publish 
in his long life-lime and never wholly completed. The fact is that he 
did not feel at home in speculations remote from daily experience. It 
is clearp all the samep that hia whole metaphysics leads towards the 
conceptjon of a Mind which is the 'ground of unity^ of nature as a 
whole. Our presentations, he has argued^ are essentially incomplctep 
pointing towards an object of which they arc phases; that object itself 
is only a segment of Nature, raising questions which nothing short of 
the unity of the imiverse can satisfy; our owti mind, similarly, is unified 
only in virtue of the fact that it has a single object of thought—the 
Universe as a whole—however inadequately it may apprehend that 
object. The Universe, then, must be a unity. Yet it cannot be a 
unity, he has also argued, unless it is a Mind, for otherwise its unity 
is broken by a sharp division between selves and material objects. 
The unity of the Universe, howc%"erp docs not annul the parts; it is a 
distributive unity. Thus Stout's Universal Mind stands closer to the 
God of Christian theology than to Bradley's .Absolute. 

Other British mctaph^'sicians, in recent years* have sought inspira¬ 
tion in one variety or another of Continental philosophy* H- J. Paton 
has been mainly concemed to fc-interpret the work of Kant; his 
Kant'i Mriaphysic of Expmnce to particular, is a remarkable 

exposition of Kant's Crkiquf of Pare Eea^onJ’ In his Aetemilm 

^ Hu mowt leceni Thi Modem Ptidifameni (1955) li dcvoted to the philcwo- 
phy of rcligioD; the orJy ground for religioiu belief, he argucip \t 
Experience, m contimdillifictiOA from LheologicaJ rraanmELg. But philoiophy 
can ei least, he thinks—io the manner df Kant^a argumexita for the 'thing-in- 
itficli'—tbow that the Wdiid ia aderiDc aca it doea oot icolty exhau&t reality. 
Sm the cridc&t leview by A. B. Gib&oO in RM, ig-yft. 
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(1930)/ H. Fi Hallctt expounded aiid defend^ tht tcadiifigs of Spimza, 
undertaking tn route a criticism of Alexander and \Vhitehead^^ His 
main object is to show that philosophy cannot stop short at the des¬ 
cription of experience—at what, although not in Husserrs scnsCp Hallett 
calls 'phenomenology^—^but must attempt to deduce the features of 
experience from the chameter of ultimate reality^ Hallett^ in shorty 
bids defiance to positivism. So, in theU various viaya, do many other 
philosophers; at the Scottish Universitiesp particularly, Idealism k stiU 
the predominant tendency in philosophy.* 

In the United States, Idealism has condnued to flourish in a 
bewildering variety of forms^ although no modem Idealist has the 
authority once possessed by Royec. Merely to list names would be 
fruitless, and to discriminate in a satisfactory U'ay between the different 
types of American Idealism is a task calculated to bring the historian 
to an early gravCi If three writers—W. E. Hocking, B+ Blanahard 
and Wp M, Urban—are here selected far brief consideration* it is in the 
hope* rather than the assured belief, that they represent the most notable 
trends in recent American Idealism * 

Hockingk many books, of which Human Nature and Its Ramaking 
(igiS) is one of the best-known, express that ethico-religious impulse 

* Sre C. D. Broad I * ProfcMor Halieil't ^ (Mind, 1 

* See, for exHTTipk, C- A Campbell: ScepiirUm and fioif {193 i); 

A. D. Rilcluc: The Nmurai IlulH/iy of Mind Cl9|6}; John MaeMurrayi The 
Boundariet of ScicTKe (1931) and ODiitnbiJiLem to fAS by MacKJimon, 

Mos-t of thcM philosophers spent part of their phltoaophic^ career south of 
the bardet, bui Scotland has pro^iclrd them with a cuti^nial^ atmosphere. 
The differenoe in tone between Mind arid the (ScOtlisb) PImOtOpMcal Quartewly 
<10^0- ) is uiuTustakablc. At Cambridge, A. C. Ewinff, better Sciuown aa an 
ethical tbeocisr, hsa maintEintd t variety of [denltam with some irscmblancs to 
StQut^tr See hit Ideoiwn : A Ctitieol Sari^ey (ig34)^ 

* The two ^tjIumcB of Cc?nfrmp0r<H3^ Idealhm (cd. G. P. Adams 

and W+ P. MoruAgue) contain a number of brief philosophical imULmenta^ 
with bibliagrapMef, by lendinjt Amicricikn Idc^tlstSi of whom Gr P. Adsms, 
that indDimtable Absolutist M- W. Calkin*, and G. Watt* Cuxininjjham are 
perhApS the beat known. The dcdioilion U to G- Palmer, a coliea^ 
at Harvard of Jam», Royce and Santsyana, and a much-admired tcaoher. 
Sec also Contempo*my Ideatum in (cd. C. Barrett, 1932)^ Of other 

oontemporaiy Amricsn metaphyaicLans, outside the Idealiti stream, Qrie of the 
JTtoat diacuased ia C. J+ Ducasse whdae A'allfre, Mind md Deaik (1051) auma up 
a lon^i series of philosophical article. He is pa^cuJarly weU-knowti ■* an 
ethical theorut and an aetthetidan; the jfcr^cral tlwais he EUsmined in 1 m 

pky as a Sfienee (1941)—that philosophy conocm* itself with the ratiaiuJ basis 
for appraisals—not attracted many a* a general dchnitioii of philoso^y^ but 
has aroused more interest si a description of ethica in particular. But Duca™ 
has aUo written fteely about such topics aa causality—where he defends the 
thesis that causal propositions are nereJiarj^ but not J n the ratjonaliat's sense Of 
'necetsiiy’—and about the relatioii between mind and body. See particularjy 
the symposium on his work iJl PPR, 195a. 
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which Ucfl behind so much American Idealism. There is no paraliel 
here to the rigid dialectic of a Bradley or a McTaggait ; Hooking's 
approach is at ooce eclectic and " moralistic \ in Santayana's sense of 
the word. The starting-point of liia philosaphy is the presumpdon 
that 'the tiniverse has a mcaninig^; to deny this, as the naturalist does, 
is, he thinks, to abandon all claim to be considered a philosopher. 
There are, for Hcjcking, no "brute facts'; everything has a 'meanhig* 
or, as he otherwise puts a "valued The 'meaniiig*^ he grants, is 
not always obvious; experience show's us, how'cvcr, that if wc enlarge 
our s'ision of things* as the poet and the mystic help us to do, values 
emerge which we had previously overlooked. It is not merely arbitrary^ 
then, for the philosopher to believe that it is his bhndness, not any 
iildmate contingency in the facts, which sometimes prevents him from 
seeing the meaning of the experiences which daily crowd In upon him. 

To sec the "meaning^ of the Universe, Hocking further argues, 
is to see it as a self ; in this respect, be considers, the insight of the 
mystic carries us nearer to the truth than does the logic of the Absolute 
Idealist. Hoekingi like Webb, wiU not admit that there can be anything 
more ultimate than the self. The self, he maintams, is a S'alue*; 
that is why science is unable to give a satisfactoiy account of it, except 
in the most superficial way: here the metaphy'skian steps in to pobl 
to the "values' which science ignores. 

A very different kind of Idealism b formulated by Bmnd Blanshard, 
whose The Nature af Thought is in many respects the best 

presentadon of that theory of thinking which British Idealists had 
expounded as ' logic*- There are tw^o points, according to Blanshard, 
at which the wurk of writers like Bosanquet needs to be supplemented; 
they paid too little attendon to psychology*—which^ indeed, they 
ordinarily denied to be of any relevance to a theory of thinking—and 
they did not exhibit the ideal of thought in sufHcicnt details To repair 
the first omission, Blanshard tries to describe the development of 
human thinking in terms which are at once psychological and logical. 
The transidon from elementary perception to systematic knowledge 
is, he says, one which the psychologist is certainly competent to 
describe; yet, at the same dme, the psychologist must recognise that 

^ See E. Nsgiel: ^Sovereign Rbusoh', in cbc back of that name (1054)^ 

■ Blonihard axcepis W. !Mitcbcll'K Slrunlure and ^ fht Mind (1907). 

whlcb Hoertil^ hud gmLed cnthuaiasiticAlly on its fint appep-r- 

Thii t» the only sxtenipt to d«al in djcEaJl with ninfbccath'-etnlipy 
paycholoijy from ■ pOst-BnadJciao point of view; mnflfttufd makn »E)cnait¥ 
tioe of its psyahalagical analyses. Mitchell was for many years ut ioEueiUioi 
tesidvr SI ihe University ol Adelftidc. 
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humaji thinking la dotnlnateci throughout its development by a Logical 
ideal* Thinking grows through psychologically-dcscribable phases^ 
and yet in a ^“ay which rei'cals a logical pattern. 

In his description of the ideal of thought, Blanshard owes more than 
a little to Joachim, to whom hia work is part-dedicatetL The coherence 
theory of truth, he tries to show', depicts, as no other theory can, the 
ideal towards which all human thinking strives—a system in which the 
constituent memlwrs are necessarily connected one with another. 
Whereas the empiricist, BJanshard saj's, tries to explain necessity away, 
and the formalist to confine it to logic and mathematics, the idealist 
sees it everywhere- Once agalUg formidable cnticisms have to be met; 
and Blanshard defends his thesis at Length+ Like Stout, be is par^ 
ticularly concerned to overthrow Hume's theory of causality. Caus¬ 
ality, he aigues, is necessary connexion: from the omnipresence of 
causality, indeed* Blanshard hopes to make his way to the omnipresetioe 
of s>'3tcniatic necessity. Thus Blanshard's philoaophy, for ail that he 
is respectful to the claima of psychology, belongs in essence to the 
British school of Absolute Idealism. At some pwinia he stands close 
to Royce, certainly, but to Royce the logician rather than to Royce the 
moralist. 

W, M. Urban’ prefers not to be described as an Idealist; one of his 
books bears the title Seyottd Realism arid Ide^tisw {1^9)' ^ tpistc^ 

moiogkal idealism, however^ which Urban, partly under HegeTs 
guidance, hopes to transcend; hie object is to w-ork out a philosophy 
wLiich is Idc^t in so far as it affirms that the Real is also the Ideal 
but which deni^ that what we immediately apprehend depends for 
its existence and character upon the nund which apprehends it. Such 
a philosophy. Urban argues, ^vill accord with *the naturai metaphysics 
of the human mind^; it w-ill be a contribution to the 'perennial philoso¬ 
phy" exemplified In the writings of Plato and Aristotle, Anselm and 
Aquinas, Spinoza and Leibniz, and opposed only by extreme naturalists 
who, he agrees w^ith Hocking, do not deserve to be called philosophers. 
The fitrugglc Lictwccn naturalism—with its divorce between facts and 
vaiues^—and the perennial philosophy, not the futile battles of epUtemo- 
logtcal idealists and epistemological realists, te, he argues, the crucial 
controversy in modem thought. 

The " natural metaphysics of the human mind * accepts the oorntnon- 
sense conception of an everyday thing, and the catcgorieS“-the category 

^ L E. Smith: 'Beyond Bcaliam and tdealum: An Appreciadon of W, M- 
Urban' (RM, 1953)- 
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qf ^b^tange and attribute^ for example—whigh natuia] languages 
employ: no theory, Urban tries to show in Langu^t and Reality ( 
can in the end do otherwise. A certain di^culty arises, he admits, 
when the categories of a natural metaphysics are applied beyond 
experience* There is some plaurihility in the view that the supra- 
empirical metaphy'sics of the perennial philosophy—-its Donception of 
God as the supreme reality—^ia hopelessly anthropomorphic. But this 
plausibility punishes once we realise that the metaphysician is talking 
in symbols; it is only because he took the metaphysician literally that 
Kant was able to construct so Striking a case against the poesibiUty of 
a transcendental metaphysics. Theories of God, according to Urban, 
are inevitably symbolical, analogical,^ which does not mean that they are 
nonsensical. 

When Urban retired from his Chair at Yale in 1941+ that University 
went in search of a successor who could carry on the tradition he had 
there established; they found their man in Ernst Cassirer, since 1933 
an exile from his native Germany. At that time none of his major 
works except Suhatanee and Function (1910) and Eiiatan^s Theory of 
Relativity -(igai)—translated as a single volume in 1923—had appeared 
in English dress. In the last few years* how'ever^ there has been a 
spate of CassLrer-ti^nskdona. His Ess^ an Man (1944)^ a brief 
restatement for English rcddcrs of his Fhtloscphy of Symholic F&nm 
(1923-9), has been several limes reprinted, and The Library af Living 
Phitoiopiters has devoted a volume to his work.* 

Yet Casairer^a status as a philosopher b by no means firmly estab¬ 
lished, in England at least. None of the contributors to the Living 
Philosophers volume, one observ'es* la an Englishman, and none of 
them, except Urban* has made an independent reputation os a meta¬ 
physician. The Mind {1953) reviewer of Problems of Knot^tedge 
(1950) was, too, unusmUy blunt: ^a very bad book,' he wrote. 

*Thu it an approach 10 Iruttaphyda whbh hu had a oemun Vegur in 
recent ycart^ panly under neo^chalusdc iniluenoe, as a way oF 
rnetaph^ics against ita positivUt crincs. See for rxampk, E, Be^^n: Syp^hm 
and Biiicf (i 938); D. M. Em^t 1 Thr NntUre of Metaphyiieai Tiiinkifi/^ (15^5) 
—ihe moet iu-bnantial cstposidDn of the anaEogical approach to mctaphynca; 

N- Whitehead; Syittbofism: its Atrimirig ofid (1928), 10 which Emmet 
it much mdcbtrd. On the neo-tcholtstic theory, ace M. ^nido; Lt 
de raR4f%Hr tn th/oliigw tkgmatiqur (1931); together with the wqrkv on Tbomiain 
menltoned betowr 

* The Philosophy of Emit Cajn'reF fed- P. A. Sehilpp, 1949); aec also C. W. 
Hender& prefHce to the English iransktioo (195 of The Philoiophy of Symhotie 
Fonm (1913). ^ S. Phijosophy iii aNetB Key (1^4^) tk a lively and inde¬ 

pendent working out of a "^philowphy of eullixn', iar^ly based on C&sslrer 
but dmwinR a& well en other &obrc«, eapedaJly Wbiielnead—and couehEd^ on 
die whole^ in I™ metaphyiical tcmis. 
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The revlewcrp G. C, J* Midgley^ was prepared to concede, howeverp 
that Cassirer had opened up new ground as a histanan of cliLtunc, 
even if be had tiUed it imperfectly. This noactioEi is typical: Cassirer^s 
reputatioci in England U as a philosophical Jiistonau, not as a 
philosopher. In Cassirer's ^-eSp however, this is a distinction without 
a diSereuce. PbUosophy^ for him as for Croce, is 'self-knowledge*, 
and self-knowledge is the knowledge of the human spirit at work in 
culture, 

Cassirer grew up ph-Ltosophically as a member of the neo-Kantian 
School at Marburg, a pupil of Cohcn*st for the reat^ his spiritual 
ancestors include Ilegers Pfunomemlogy of Spirit, Herder*s philosophy 
of hbtoiyj and Hertz's "symbolic* interpretation of physics. From 
thede fiourcesp he derived the conclusion that none of the great areas 
of human culture—science, religion, art, myth, language—ever oflFers 
us a picture of "reality*, considered as an "external world* which the 
human being has ^ply to apprehendn Each of them, he argues. La 
"a form of apprehensionnot a bare perception of a given world but 
rather the construction of a way of dealing systematically with our 
experience—a mode of apprehension made tangible in symbolic 
structure and saved from arbitrary subjectivity by its rationality and 
orderliness. 

Cassirer began from the case of physics. Very obviously, he 
thought, the development of ph^-slcs has been from a crude naive 
realism to a highly symbolic structure, which no longer depicts but 
only ^ orders * a world. Philosophers concentrate their attention unduly 
on ph^'sics, he thoughtp because they wrongly beheir'e that it gives 
access, uniquely, to ^ reality *; once wc recognise its creative, symbolic 
character, wc see that physics is one constituent, only, in a human 
culture which everywhere cKhibits the same movement away from 
concrete particularity towards an ideal, abstract, sjiistcm—a system in 
which the human spirit sees itself expressed. The central clue to the 
understanding of man, Cassirer came to think, is not his scLcnce but 
bis language; man is the symbolising animal. And human language, 
too, develops aw'ay from the Sensuous and the direct towards the 
abstract and the universal. 

If, from within the British tradition^ w'e ask the questions which 
Cassirer's neo-Kautian nietaphysics naturally stimulates—What belongs 
to "the given" and what to the *form of apprehension*? In what lies 
the difference between truth and falsity ?—^Cassirer's work will scarcely 
supply an answer; or perhaps one should luthcr say one can extract 
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various answeirs^ which are hopelessly ixi conflict.^ That is the jusdfica- 
tioR for denying that he is a philosopher', as that w^ord is now com¬ 
monly understood fay Dritisfa philosophers; only if his work is read aa a 
study in the development of human culture, simply, docs it spring to 
life. Already, he has had consldcrafale impact upon historians of 
philosophy; he was the firat to draw attention, for example, to the 
importance of Newton, Boyle, Galileo for the history of epistemology.* 
Yet even then^ there must be reservations: one cannot read him as a 
historian in the strict sense* Hb hold and rniaginatise anal>^ of 
human culture have, indeed, the same sort of suggesiivcness as Toyn¬ 
bee's The Study of History, and comparable Hmitatioiis** 

\YhQn he described his metaphysics as a defence of * the perennial 
philosophy". Urban w'as appmpriating a phrase which neo-scholastics 
have been accustomed to apply to the philosophy of Aquinas. Urban 
is more than ready to admit Aquinas to a place of honour in his philo¬ 
sophical pantheon^ hut will not concede that Thomism ij the perennial 
philosophy* This independedt attitude has also been characteristic of 
British admirers of Aquinas, Writers like Webb, Taylor, Emmet, 
with a special interest in the philosophy of religion^ have all borrow^ed 
freely from Aquinas, without granting him absolute supremacy. Most 
of the better-known British and American philosophers have gone 
further; they have ignored neo-scholasticbiii, Just as they have ignored 
dialectical materialism, on the ground that it b the ideology of an 
oiganisatlon rather than a product of the free workings of the philo¬ 
sophical spirit.* 

On the Contiiient of Europe, on the other hand, nco-scholastictsm 
—and neo-thomism in particular—has been a pronunent feature of 
the intellectual Scene ever since the papal encydiod Aeterm Pains 

^ See for exdjuple, the essava L K. StepHem tnd W* Ci Swabey in 
Tkt PhU€H 4 iphy ^ Ermt C&mrer. 

* C^irei^i work wu taken over by E. A. Bunt In Ms influflitiiil Mifophyncal 

Fmmdatwm af Phytic&i Ecimee ti 935). 

■ Cwnjwrc W* M. Solmitz: ^Cuairer on Qalllca' in Tftf Philosophy 0/ 
Entil Cossirer. 

* As might be etpected, however, ihErc are of s certidii sympathy 
between some members of the po 4 t-Wing]etistein ' iingwUc ^ mo^'emEnl ind 
nco-schol^ticiisTrL; the minute dUdnctiQIU of scholasdc aneJyacs ha\*t oome 
back into ra^vur. Similarly, the rc^ii'al of formal logic hsa brought utih it an 
mterett in the work of fcholuatic logidons. That intemt apparent in the 
writiiiRs of C. S. Peirce; more recently A. N. Prior has emphi^ksed tbi meoi- 
bbuucn bctwiccn mediae^^aJ and recent logic. Sec, for exiunpte, his Format 

(19^5)- P*ckr the actiTude of EuHibk philosopkeri generally to neo- 
scholastleum, sec J. S. Zybura . Prttaii^Day Tititthert mti the New Smokadeism 
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I Ldd it dovra that the works of Aquino were to be the foundation 
of philosophical teaching in Roman Cathoho scmbiaries. If the 
importance of a philosophy be estimated by the number of its profes¬ 
sional adherents^ nco-thomism has no serious rival except dialectical 
materialiain.^ 

Naturally, the neo-achobstics have devoted much of their energy 
to the preparation of editions of, and commenuri^ on, mediaeval 
philosophcTS, whose works have gradually been made available to the 
modem reader in admirable editions and translations. Many other 
□eo-schoIasticSp for example F* J* Cdpleston in England, have under¬ 
taken critical studies in the history of philosophy—ancieritp mediaeval 
and modem. In Belgium, the Instiiut nip^ieur de pMiosophie at 
Louvain, founded by Cardinal Merder. has not only acted as a centre 
for deo-thomistic philosophy but has also published extensive phiio- 
sophlcal bihliographies. 

Not all neo-scholastics, it is w'orth noting, have been content 
to restate the position of their mediaeval masters. P* J* Msrichal, 
in his monumental Th^ Point of Departure: for Metaphysial (1923-b)* 
tries to reconcile Thomism with other treods, especially the Kantian, 
io modem philosophy. Under the leadership of A. Gemelll, editor 
of the Rwista di filosofta nfo-scotasti^a, a group of Italtan writers have 
sought to absorb the results of modem science and philosophy into the 
general structure of Thomiatic thought. German neo-scholasticism 
has rarely been purely Thomlsdc: at the hands of such philosophers 
as J. Geyser it has entered into alhance with phenomenology. 

Numerically, however, these writers art an insignlEcant minority 
within a philosophical movement which has been for the most part 
content with orthodox iico-thomism. In France that orthodoxy 
achieved its most notable intellectual expression at the hands of Jacques 
Maritain.* Like so many Roman Catholic intellectuab a convert, 
Maiitain was at first an ardent Dergsoruan but he lived to denounce 

^ For bibliography, scfl P- Mandannet ind J. D«t«x: Tkowwifl 

(19^1) and V. J. Dourkci ThomkiU Eibiiogrophy, 1^20^40 (t 04 s)^ Aa an 
iiim>dT 4 etion io Tbamiaui &cc A. G. FoumSaliom 0/ Thormsiic 

Philoiophy (193S, Engl, trani. 1931); E- Gikcm'. Lt Thomisms (loao), Emdi^h 
tram, aa Tfit Phiioiophy cj Si. Atjuinas (1914). and The Spirk of 

PhildfOphy (1 gj 2). For a brief acccimt of the nfo-AchotaAtLc: ievi>-aJ* 
with referenoUp see 1 . M. BDehcmkit EifTopdUche PhUoiopfiie der 
(i947i ErtE- tram-1956): fordeiallA on the hxAtymra of the revival, J. L. PemiBr: 
The Rei^k'ol of Schoimtie phUmophy m ihe f\!tneteenth (190^). See 

iiiio F. Avelitlgl 'The Tkomistic jji Phkoiophy* {PAS 1923). iTflpor- 

innt nco-ichofistic joumala include TA# Nete Stadies 

and the Journal of the ImtUut mpMeur de phdosop^ue at Lauvwn. 

* See C. A. Fechet: The Philoiopky of Jacqtiei Man'tom ( 1 953). 
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both Dcr^son and the French Idealists in the interests of neo-thomism. 
Outside France, he is best-krown for his writings on art and poUdea; 
of his more narrowly philosophical writings The Degrees of Knotchdge 
(1952) is perhaps the most widely read. He there distinguished between 
scientific knowledge, metaphysics, and mystical experiencep as diiTerent^ 
although connected, forms of knowledge—in opposition to any attempt 
to argue that one of them, and one only, leads to reality. 

British (and Irish) neo-scholastics have been bigdy occupied 
with the preparation of text-books for use in seminaries; the mannaJs 
of J. Rickaby and the more substantial text-books of P* Coffey arc 
well-known examples of their kind. Two Oxford Jesuits* L, |. Walker 
and M. C; D*Ajcy, have been somewhat more ambitious. W'alker's 
Theories of Knotcledge (1910) critically analyses the main varieties of 
epistemology, with the object of showing that the elements of truth 
they contain arc already present within an Aristotelian-Thomislic 
metaphysics; D'Arcy'a The Nature 0/ BeUef (1931) is a re-examination 
of the questions which bad agitated Newsman in The Grammar of 
Assent, considered now, as Newman had not oonsidemd them^ from a 
acD-scholastic point of view. 

Other %'arietics of metaphysics have flourished on the continent 
in these last fifty years, without attracting much attention In England. 
L^n Brunschs-ieg^ in such w^orks as The Development of Thought in 
Western Philosophy (1927) belongs to the same stream of thought as 
Croce and the later Collingw^ood. He attacks the doctrine, which he 
ascribes particularly to the mathematical logidansj that it is the philoso¬ 
pher's task to arrange and define concepts which are already 'given"; 
on such a vicw^ he says, the human mind could, in principle, he replaced 
by a calculating machine. The fact is, he argues, that concepts are 
part of the work of the mind, arising out of its attempts to interpret 
Nature. To study concepts philosophically, one must examine the 
operations of the mind* But that docs not mean, as he carefully 
explains in Self-KnoUfledge ([931)^ that philosophy is introspection: 
to know the mind is to w^alch It In operation in the endless variety of its 
interests. 

In Germany, meanwhile, the ferment was at w'ork w'hich finally 
issued in existentialism; that movement of ideas, most conspicuously 
represented by M* Heidegger, can for the moment be left aside* 

^ See the BruiixehvicB number of RtP (1951) imd of RMM C^w)- 
Op Fiertch Zdcsli&m geacnilly w A. Eicheverry: L’id^alisme frort^ais comem* 
pormn ( 19 ^). 
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Mcntbn should be made, however^ of the massive ontology of N. 
Hajtmanm*^ His Ethks (1925) has been trajialatEd into EogUsh 
(193^); his ontological writings^ on the other hand^ of which five 
volumes appeared betn'ceo 1933 and 1950, have not been widely read 
in Great Eritam or in America. That is not surprising. In the 
predominantly critico-analytic atmosphere of ooncemporaiy British 
philosophyf Hartmann^s ambitious attempt to construct a ^theory of 
being’ is scarcely likely to be read with sympathy, e^-en if his amdt on 
the Cartesian tradition might be more favourably received. But it is 
worthy of note that philosophy on a grand scai^ if almost dead in 
England, is still vigorous on the Contment of Europe.* 

^ See O. Suniicl: A Fotmdatian ^ a Cnfic^ Amiym of Nicolai 

Martmcmn, 1954. 

* The thrte gratt philosopheis of lecent ticnet, ftccording to Boebtn^ki^ 
fiju Mmtaln, Hanmaiin and WM»head. No lemaTk could more aptly sum- 
maruc the abyn berMten oontemporiry Freiwb-GernMn-Ladn and cnniem- 
porary philosophy, even if there aw individua] ti-iiiera on both tides of 

the Channel do not shaie the judgementH of iheir councrymen. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


NATURAL SCttNTlSTS TURN PmLO&OPJ^liRS 


N the nLneteenth ceotuiy. natural scLencie caiuc of age as a aodal 



Institution: it began to invade schools and uiuversities^ to dentand 


that laboratories should stand side by side with libraries, to pro- 
daim that it, and not classies or philosophy, was the true educator^ 
Naturally^ these claims did not go iincontested; science could wau for 
itself a place in the sun only at some cost to vested interests^ The 
belligerence of Haeckel, of Hiodey, of Clifford, W'as science on the 
offensive. These writers drew public attention to the emergence of 
a new and, as it was to turn out, immensely powerful social force— 
somewhat as the brashness of an adolescent gives notice that a new 
person has now to be reckoned with. 

Other scientists, meanwhile, w^ere manifesting a diffeTent symptom 
of adolescence: introspective analysis, self-cridcism. At first, this 
self-^ritickm ooncentrated upon the expuMon from science—and 
particularly from mechanics — of whaie%'er might perturb a positi%"ist 
conscience- Scientists, indeed, were compiling a footnote to nco- 
Kandauism. 

The preface to G. R. Kirchhoff^s Prinnplts of Ahehanks (1S74) 
sums up the programme of scientific positivism. " Mechanics,^ 
Kirchhoff w'fbte. Via the scierice of motion; we define as its object the 
cempkie description in the simpkii possible manner of such motions 
as occur in nature/ Kirchhoff is intent upon denying that science 
explains ^wby* things happen as they do. For the scientist, he 
maintained, ev'cry *why* is a ^how*—by discovering new connexions 
between phenomena, not by passing beyond phenomena to "under¬ 
lying reasons', the scientist completes his task. 

Ernst Mach's The S^enee a/ MecAffiricj {1S83, Eng, trane. i8^s) ^ 
been widely regarded as the most important application of Kirchhoff^s 
principles, although Mach had in fact arrived independently at similar 
conclusions as early as 1872. Indeed^ the Mach-Kirchhoff species of 
positivism arose quite naturally out of the scientific and philosophical 
atmosphere of the time. A science beginning to be mistruatfiih for 
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reasons Internal to its development, of fluoh concepdons as *atocn*j 
'force*, 'absolute space\ a science detemined to set itself sharply in 
contrast with speculative metaphysics, natumlly drew its weapons from 
the neo-Kantian arsenal* *The Critique of Pure Reasmf Mach wrote 
in his Popuk^r Scientific Lectures 'banished into the realm of 

shadows the sham ideas of the old rnetaphysics/ His object is to 
eaemisc the same surgery upon the old mechanics. 

Science, so he argues, is an attempt to deal economically with 
e?cperience. By dcscKbing a lafgje number of diverse experiences in a 
single concise formula, which is widely appLcable, it diminishes the 
risk that we shall find ourselves in a wholly unfamiliaj situation. In 
a sense, he considers, science disillusions us, "takes away the magic from 
things', for it shows us that what appeared to he wholly strange and 
unfamiliar b but a special manifestation of some very familiar mode of 
connexion between experiences. Such a disillusionment^ such a 
reduction of the unfamiliar to the famiUar^ is at the same time precisely 
what we need for what Bertdcy called' the conduct of life\^ 

Machos criticism of traditional mechanics begins at this point. A 
mechanics which goes beyond experience—^by speaking, for example, 
of "electrical fluids' or of "atoms—is failing, he says, to perform its 
proper task. Considered as a mathcmatica,l mcxiel, he is prepared to 
admit, the atomic theory may facilitate our dealings with experience. 
But If the scientist is led by its successes to suppose that atoms have a 
reality of their own then he is crossing the boundary which marks off 
the fruitful fields of science from the marshy wastes of metaphorical 
speculation. 

Absolute space, absolute time, causality even, so Mach thought, 
must go the way of atoms* In Nature, there is neither cause nor 
effect; Nature merely 'goes on". A developed science will express 
its conclusions as foneticnil relationships; asepde formulae repbee 
the "causal links^ of metaphysiesn As for absolute space and absolute 
time, these concepts, according to Mach, are mediaeval remnants. 
It IE meaningless, he protests, to talk of a body's spatial or temporal 
position except in relation to some other body* The physicist can 
compare the movements of a pendulum with the revolution of hands 
on a clock-face, but never with the progress of absolute time. To 
talk of the absolute duration of a process, or of its absolute date, is 
'idle metaphysical; and precisely similar considerations apply to 

^ For m nampEiruou between Mdch and Berfceky sm K. R. Popper: "A 
Note on Berkeley as Precuf«or of R^fPS (1953). 
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absolute space. This is the side of Mach'^s thought which was to 
influence Einstein andp after hinip the logical positivists. 

Another persistent theme in Mach's philosophy of scienee was to 
be important in the sequel He attacked what he regarded as the 
cxcesaiYe emphasis on dmonstration in the wintmgs of ph^'sicists, an 
emphasiSp he thought^ which Led them to take as their ideal 'a ngour 
that is false and mistaken". A seientihe hypothesis—or, as he alterna¬ 
tively described itp a *new rule ^need not be ardbeialiy deduced, he 
argued, from so-called ^Jirst principles*; if it stands up to testing, that 
is all we can demand of it. * When after a reasonable period of time,' 
he wrotCp "a hypothesis has been suffidently often subjected to direct 
testingp a science ought to recognise that any other proof has becotne 
quite needless.* The vagueness here—in such phrases as ^a reasonable 
period of time' and 'suffidentiy often subjected to direct testing"— 
will be only too obvious* The fact remains that Mach*s attack on the 
Platonic-Cartcsiau Conception of science as strict demonstnition w^as an 
important contribution to the subsequent development of methodology. 

In England^ where Mach'^s books rapidly became familiar in 
translation, somewhat similar views had already been maintaiiied 
by W* K. Clifford andp in greater detail, by his friend and pupUp the 
biologist-statistician Karl Pearson. In his lecture On The^s of 
Physical Forces^ Clifford, in the course of suggesting that many sentences 
which have an btemogativc form are not genuinely questions, had 
exempLitied hia general point by reference to the sentenec! 'Why 
do things happen?* This, he argued, is a pseudo-question, not a 
genuine request for information. We can properly ask, because we 
can hope to answotp only the genuinely sdentilic question: *\^Tiat 
precisely does happen! ‘ Again, in hh Mind article ‘ On the Nature of 
Things in Themselves’ he threw out the remark that *the word 

“ause"' has no Legitimate place either in science or In philosophy*. 

One can see which way the wind is blowing' the fact remains that 
these arc little more than obiter dicta. Clifford's Commojisense of the 
Exact SfT>w«j (i^S5), which Pearson edited and completed, is a much 
more substantial worL* Clifford is there reflecting upon the conse¬ 
quences of the new non-EucLidean geometries, consequences which 
had already been more than hinted at by the German philosopher- 
scientist H* von Helmholtz in his lecture on ‘The Origin and Meaning 

* DcUi.'crcd 1870, potihiimoiialy publifthEd in and Etioyi (1879). 

* S« thr 1^6 edidaUp with hh ietroductien by J, R. Newman and a preftec 
by Bertrand Ruudl. 
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of Geometrical Axioms'.^ No longer could it be preaumcd that there 
h a single gcDinetry, Euclidean geomertry, which is at once a purely 
demonstrative branch of mathematics and an ideal description of the 
paths taken by particles in space. 'Pure' geometiy is now sharply 
distinguished from 'applied' geometry. Considered as a branch of 
pure rnathematics, Clifford argues, geometry is a game, Uke dominoes. 
It is as improper to describe one geometiy as ‘ correct \ and another 
as * incorrect*, as it would be to assert that dominos b correct and ludo 
incorrect, ^Vithin dominoes^ no doubt, a particular operation can be 
condemned as 'incorrect', i.e. as not being in accordance the 
rules of dominoes; in the same way, a pure geometer can 'make mis¬ 
takes* by deviating from the rules of his particular geometry. But a 
geometry as a whole is ' correct' or Vincorrcct' only when it is 'applied", 
when it is oonsidcred, that is, as a description of the paths taken by 
moving particles. Then it at once ceases to be mathematics, in the very 
act of Leaving itself open to empirical tests. This sharp distinction 
between mathematics and its applications w-as largely to prevail in the 
decades that followed, whatever qualms might be felt about the precise 
manner in w hich geometry * applies* to the world around us. 

Karl Pearson* was largely content to accept Clilford's theory 
of mathematics; bis own interest, like Mach's—who dedicated his 
Sdence of Mecfiansce to Pearson*—lay in the field of mcchanica. In 
those parts of The Grammar of Science which concern themselves 
with the concepts of mechanics Pearson is^ as he says, developing 
the hints which Cbfford had dropped; but Pearson, not CliHbrdp 
supplied the details. The Grammar of Science ([£^92)^ in which Pearson 
worked out hU th^ry of mechanics in a more systematic way, has been 
widely influential; something of its status can be gathered from the 
fact that it has been reprinted in Everymam^s Library. No doubt, like 
many another of the contribudona of scientists to philosophy. The 
Grammar of Science will not stand up to philosophical scnitiny—the 
cpistcmolDgy which runs through it is an unholy eompromiac between 
Locke and Berkeley—but it often surprises us by its modernity; very 
many of the theses which were later to become familiar as ^logical 
positivism* are here clearly expounded. 

* Reprinted in Mind (1S76, 167^ and in hii P&puiwf LeetarEi on Seieniijk 
Subjeciiji^^^^ Eng. irana. 1873). S« on HcImhoiUp V. F. Lcn»n: 'Hdm- 
holtz’t Theory of Knowledge ^ (in Siudiet and Euayt in ffonoMr 0/ 

Sarton^ ed- M, A, Montagu, 1944). 

■ S« S. PbtusQni * K. an Appredstion' (Biornttrika, 1938). 

*Al tho Mmc time^ Pefir^n freely to Mach. To ^ to eatabliih 

'prioribei' U berween dilford, PearBon and Macb would be pointtesa. 
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In the first ptace, Pearson, like his suco^sors^ insists upon the unity 
and alUcomprehensiveness of science. 'The whole range of phenom¬ 
ena, mental and physical—the entire imiveise—is its field." When 
thcoLogians and metaphysicians demand chat science ' restrict itself to 
its proper business \ they are impasLng LunitSp Pearson argues, which 
no scientist can accept^ nothing whatever hes beyond the reach of 
scientific investigation. 

Thus Peanson uncompromisingly denies that religion or meta- 
ph)'sics provides us with supra-scientific knowledge. There is only 
one way of arriving at the truth, so he argues^and that is by classifying 
facts and reasoning about them. If w^e employ this scientific method 
we are bound tn the end all to arrive at tbe same condusions- the mere 
fact that each metaphysician has hLs own system, therefore, is enough 
to demonstrate that metaphysics has no contribution to offer to human 
knowledge. The metaphysician, Pearson agteta with Lange, is a 
kind of poet—but a dangerous one, because he pretends to be engaged 
m rstioiml discussion. 

Fmally% like Mach and Kirchhoflf, Pearson denies that science 
' explainsA scientific law, according to Pearson, is a brief description 
of the order of our perceptions, \^Tien the physicist says, for example, 
that he has arrived at a 'mechanical explanation^ of a phenomenon, all 
he can properly mean is that 'he has described in the language of 
mechanics a certain routine of experiences*. Mechanics, in faetp ia a 
convenient language in which to summarise our experiences—no more 
and no less. 

Pearson a w'Ofk is also interesting from a somewhat difierent point 
of view'i to an even greater extent than Mach, he w^as dissatisfied with 
the mechanics of his time^ 'There is need for a strong brctzc^" he 
Wrote, *to clear away our confused notions of matter, mass and force.' 
One must not imagine tlmt nlncteenth-ccntury positivism wus an 
attack on philosophy by arrogant and self-^satisfied scientists; to an 
important degree, it prepared the way for the twendeih-ccntury 
revolution within science itself, the revolution associated with the 
name of Einstein. 

Before we consider the nature and the effects of that re^^oluiion, 
however, something should first be said about the writings of a number 
of philosopher-^scientists who, in their various wavs and in various 
d^recs, were at once influenced by and critical of Mach's posidriam. 
The German physiebt H. Hertz w^ a pupil of Helmholtz who lived 
to write the preface to Hertzes incomplete and poathumously published 
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The Principles of MechoTiics Presenled in a Pim F<}Fm (1S94, Eng. 
trans. 189^). Herts there act out to distinguiah in detail between what 
la a priori and what is empLHeal in mcchanica; he carried out his task 
in a manner which was to influence his feltow-cogineer Wittgenstein, 
andj after hini, a number of coniemporary British philosophers of 
scitnee^ 

Pure, or a priorit mechanics, according to Hertz, consists of ' images - 
or 'conceptions*. These 'imageshowever, arc not to be regarded 
as copies, or as simple rcflecdons^ of experimental facts. They must, 
he admits, accord with the facts, but this is not the 'accordance* of a 
picture with the object it represents. Provided only that the images 
enable us to make the nece^ry predictions* that is all the * agreement 
with reality^ wc can reasonably demand from them. It follow's. 
Hertz thinks, that any of a number of 'images" can be cquaUy satis¬ 
factory, if we judge them only from the standpoint of their empirical 
applicability. Thus in bis Electriaii jr^mer (1S92, Eng. trans. iS^j) 
he argues that the electrical theories of Maxwell, of Helmholtz* and 
those he Is there presenting, for all their great difference in form, 
‘have the same inner significance'; they lead to the same equations 
and must therefore 'comprise the same possible phenomena 

If A physicist prefers, then, one ‘ image" to another, when each leads 
to the same equations* this can ody be because some images are 'more 
appropriate' or ‘simpler* than others: they picture, better than other 
images, the ‘essenriai relations of the object* and contain ‘a smaller 
numbe r of empty and superduous relations \ Any picture we co natnict 
is bound to have some characteristics w'hich are not esatntial to the job 
it does—as certain features of a map, for example, derive From the nature 
of the paper it is printed upon and not from the geography of the 
tcrrab it represents* The fewer such irrelevanciea a picture contains 
the better- it b on this ground that Hertz would prefer his theory of 
electrical waves to Maxwell's; he do® not pretend that his theory is 
'right* at some point where Maxwelfa is ‘wrong*. In gcnctaJ* Hertz 
rewrit® mechanics to achieve greater claj-ity and simplicity, not greater 
accuracy. 

The system he constructed does not recommend it&df to working 
physicists;^ what mattered his sharp distinction between the 
'images* by means of which mechanical facts are represented and the 
facts themselves—and what went with ii, the attempt to dcmofistratfi 
that there is in mechanics a purely a priori ingredient. The Ftindpies 

^ S<« the ducustian between Stnart and P. FoiiJteM in AJF 
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o/ Mechamct is dh'ided [nto two parts: in a prefatory note to the first 
book Herts expresses the convietton that the subject ^matter of that 
book is * completely independent of experiencc\ This, [f it were true, 
rules out the possibility of a wholly empiridst mechanics in Mill’s 
nunner- At the same time, the a ^'ori ingredients, accdrdirig to 
HertZp are no more than a set of images we construct to deal more 
effectively with weperteocei they are not ui any sense a ^necessity of 
reason". Thus Hertz's analysis of mechanics pioneers a route between 
traditional empiricism and traditional rationalism. 

In such worts as iSWmc^ md Hyp&th^sjs (1902, Eng^ trans. 1905) 
Henri Poincare/ by training a mathematical physicist^ put foiwrard a 
somewhat similar position in a form much more popuLar and, in 
consequence, more immetliately influentiid, Poincare is particularly 
concerned to dispute the view that science, m principle, could be 
mechanically constructed by e^ctracting consequences from arioms. 
In that respect, he belongs in spirit to the Mme movement of thought 
as Bergson and the pmgmatists^ he defends spontaneity and * intuition* 
against any attempt to mechanise thought For this reason he violently 
attacked the mathematical logic of Russell and his coadjutors: he thought 
that to reduce mathematics to logic would be to destroy that clement of 
spontaneity and intuiiiDn which he particularly valued in it. 

This is the background to the 'conventionalism* which is associated 
with Foiocare's name. V^^lcn he mainuined that the laws of mechanics 
arc *con%^entioiis% this was because a 'convention* is a free creation of 
the human spirit. If a law^ as the posilivdsts had argued, is a bare 
summary of experiences, then the role of the scientist is rratricted to 
the recording and summarising of his observations; the scientist, indeed, 
is no rnore than a senaitivc machine. But if, on the contrary^ laws arc 
conventions, definitions in disguUc, a language we deliberately con- 
struct in order to talk about the movementa of particles, then the 
scientist ia a creator. 

On the face of it, however, this doctrine destroys the objectivity 
of science, converts it into a speoies of poetry. Some of his disciples," 

1 Sm the Pciincsre number of RMM (mTj>i T. I>aiiUEig: Btm Pptnmr£ 

t For example E- Lc Roy, hi* 'The Loaic of (IWM, 1005). 

A Bpccitt of ^nvcntieckdisin had been ilwady npp^d to CbemuiTy by G. 
hlilmud in hit L* (i S9S). For Frendi methodoloar generally—■ 

it ii A branch of ^hiloflophy which partLCuhirly active in France—«« A 
Ljilan^ t * F^bheatiorta in the FhikHs^phy of the Sciences brought out since 
1900" in Philpt^phiri^ Th^ughf in Franc* end ih^ Umiid Stafej (ed. M- Farbcr, 

af Phytical The^ and A. Pkp in 

Tm a Fnon in Pkyncal Theory (1946) have tried to reconcile conventtonaliim 
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Poincari thought, pufhed his CDOvcntion^m too far in that dLr«:tiQn 
and lapsed into idealism. So he tried to show that a coaveDdon, 
although a free creadon, is not arbitrary* Experience, if it does not 
compel the scientist to adopt a Bpecihc oonveodon, at least guides 
him in one dirccdon rather than another. If, in choosing between a 
Ptolemaic and a Copemican description of the movement of the pknets 
—Poincare's favourite example—the scientist is selecting a convention, 
not recording a fact, he do^ not h^itaie for a moiocot in bis choice* 
The objectivity of science derivra from the fact that, a conveodon 
once hit upon^ scientists agree upon its superiority. Thus Galileo, 
Poincar^ thought, was fighting for the truth, even if Truth is not quite 
what Galileo took it to be* 

Whether Poincare really succeeds m reconciling the conventionalist 
and the empirical elements in his work is another matter; certainly he 
failed to convince his fellow-scientist Pierre Duhem that he had done 
so,^ Duhem grants that scientifie theories are abandoned with great 
reluctance, sometnnies long after experimental evidence points to their 
defect!vtness; he will urot admit, all the same^ that they are pw con¬ 
ventions, that no experiment can in printiph refute them* His object 
is to give an account of scientific theories which subjects them to the 
test of experience, while yet granting that this test is not direct and 
immediate. 

Methodologists, according to Duhem, fall into a beguiling, but 
dangerous, error j they assimilate physical theories to the empirical 
hypotheses of sciences like physiology or^ indeed, of everyday life. 
But whereas such a hypothesis describes the properties of observable 
particular entities, a physical law, so Duhem arguedp is abstract, sym¬ 
bolic* It refers to masses, prewures, volumes, not to physical endries. 
If a scientist talks of 'observing' a pressure or a temperature he needs 
to remember, Duhem w^ms, that hh * observ-adon' presumes a 
theoretical relationship, e.g* a reladojiship between temperature and 
a change in the volume of a column of mercury* Thus, it is quite 
wrong to suppose that phy^cal science consists of empirical hypotheses 
ivkich can be conclusively established or conclusively refuted by 
‘observations*; the so-called 'observations* themselves Involve scientific 

^ See Dutwin^ft review of A, Rty, La TMowie ds lapf^-ri^chtxiej phync^ 
contemporaija (1907)^ sta im Appenddx to the second edjtkiii (1914) of hia 

rooit impqrtant work Physkx .■ it* G^nrf, ilt J'fruf f uk (1 go6, Eflg, tranj, 1 q 54 )' 


wilh einpEcidsm by arjrwng thsE ^-exteniively confirm^ ‘ hypothesea cdUie 
to funcfiCD as eonvtDtiDas; aldwurih subsequent espenence, even then, can 
oTi'crthrow them. See iiso C Lewy'a review of Pap (Afijid, 1^7). 
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theories, and it may be one of these theories^ not the hypothesis, which 
is in conflict with our observaliom 

The procedure of physics, as Duhem describes It, falJs into four 
phases. First, the phy^cist picks out what seem to him—of course 
he ma)" be wrong—the simplest constituents in physical processes^ 
those which he does not know how to decompose but out of which he 
can construct more complex processes. He siTubohscs these in a 
mathematical form; here there is certainly an element of pure convention 
(as when the physicist chooses to symbolise temperature by so many 
degrees on a centigiade scale). Thcn^ by the exercise of the creative 
mathematical Imagination, he links these symbols together into a general 
theory. So fart experience is powerless to correct the physicist j unless 
his work contains internal mntradictions it is impregnable. But 
e\^entually he returns to "experience': not, however, to bare facts but 
to experimental laws. If known experimental laws can be deduced 
from his theory, he accepts it as true; If the results he deduces are 
Inconsistent with experimemal laws (to whatever degree of accuracy 
bia uistnimenta permit) he abandons hb theory as false—or at least 
introduces some modiiication into it. At thb stage, then, experimental 
laws are decisive. 

Duhem^a approach b in certain respects Machian; a physical theory, 
he argues, is not an "explanation"; explanation should be left to the 
metaphpicians.^ A theory, he says^ is *a sy’Stem of mathematical 
propositions which attempts to represent as simply, as completely, and 
as exactly as possible a whole group of cxperimeiital laws'. At the 
same time, he is by no means a simple follower of Mach: his originality 
consists, first, in hb sharp distinction between theories and experi¬ 
mental laws, secondly, in hb abandonment of the ideal of a ' crucial 
experiment \ and thirdly, in hb insbtence that physical theories must 
take a mathematical form—hb rejection^ that b, of" mechanical modeb". 

In the wTitings of E. Meyerson,* the opposition to Mach b more 
deflnite and uncomprombing. Perhaps it b not without signifltsrtce 
that Meyerson was trained as a chembt; in a sense, his theory of 
Science might be described as a defence, against Machbn positiiiisEd, 

iDuhtm, bipwe\’er, wm s Catholk; if Iib sharply Kparated from 

tziEtitjhyaics thia was- as much in the intercaT of [nctAphvi|H:s U of phyKifa. 
A tmlong f^iufc of recent philosophy. Indeed, has b^n readaiwsa of 
Catholic phitosophers lo icccpe pcmiivist: accoimti of science, on the ^und 
that they 4 ca^T room for ^ religion. 

* See ^ Cntitai Examinatmn cf fht F/uIotophy o/ E, M^'mon 

(1930); A E- Blumberg: "E. Meyerson^t Critiq^ of Posiiiviam* (Afomif, i93X>; 
I,, dc Brostie s meifvoirif.1 eway in Matur and Lishi (1937, Eng. trana. 1939). 
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of trmditioiiid chemical' realism". He is considerably junior to Pearson 
and to Duhem; indeed p his most extended oontributioo to philosophy, 
TAe Progrist of Thought^ was. not published until 1931* The fact 
rtiJLains that his thinking ^'as formed in the pie-Einstein period^ it 
belongs in atmosphere to a time earlier than bane chronology would 
suggest* 

The title of his first important book —and R^dity (1908* 
Eng. trans. 1930)—suggests the t^eo main themes of Meyerson's w^ork. 
In opposition to the positivist thesis that science "orders sensations", 
he maintains that it is the object of science to penetrate to rcalitieSi to 
things —thatj indeed, the ontological impulse, the attempt to discover 
what "really is" is the prime mover in scientific inquiry. The atomic 
theory, for Meyersonp is the very type of a scientific theory* Secondlyt 
against the view that science restricts itself to the discovery of constant 
conjunctions^ he argues that science ia the search for iimtkm* science 
demonstrates that what superficially appear to be processes of creation 
and destruction arc actually no more than readjustments within a 
substance w hich retains its identity through apparent changes; in that 
respect, Meyerson thought, conservation law-a are the t^^ica] outcome 
of scientific investigation. Indeed, if sdence w^ere wholly successful^ 
it would collapse into a set of tautologies—a fate from w^hich it is saved, 
paradoxically enough, only because it never wholly overcome "^the 
irrational,^ distinctions which it fails to reveal as identities^ 

MeycrSon"s wort obviously cuts acrutss the main tendencies of 
contemporary philosophy; he is nowadays mom highly regarded as a 
historian of science than as a philosopher proper* In contrast, the 
other writers we have been considering—Mach, Pearson, Clifford, 
Hertz, Duhem, Poincar^—between them sketched most of the" philoso¬ 
phies of science" which have attracted the attention of contemporary 
philosophers. Meanwhile^ however, physicists themselves have been 
led into the very" depths of metaphysical speculation. 

In the last few decades, indeed, a notable change of tone has ap¬ 
peared within the writings of phUosophically-minded scientists. Du- 
hem and Mach, if for very different reasons, both insisted upon the 
entire independence of phy-sica from metaphysics; physics, they main¬ 
tained, owed nothing and could, contribute nothing to traditional 
philosophy. In sharp contrast, such writers as Eddbgton and UTiite- 
head, mathematicians by training, are metaphyaidam through-and- 
througb, in an age in which metaphysics is generally spumed by 
professional philosophers. 
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Changes In the character of physic changes which wc can do 
no cnorc than date and iiainc+^ are responslhLc for thia revolutionary 
iRodificatiDn in the attitude of scientists to philosophy^ In a variety 
of ways^ so it appeared, physics fell heir to the responsjbiiities of 
metaphyrics. 

First, in regard to space and time. Einsteb's special thcjory of 
relativity (1903) W’as interpreted as settling, in favour of relativity, the 
much disputed philcksophical problem whether spatial position and 
temporal duration are absolute or relative. A philosophical contro^ 
versy had at last been brought to an end—but by a physicist, not by a 
metaphysician. Secondly, physics had thrown quite new light, so 
it was argued, on the old determinist controversy. Classical deter¬ 
minism can be formulated thus: given a complete description of a 
physical system at a given moment and of the external forces opetmting 
upon it, it is alwa^'S possible in principle to predict future states of the 
system. Quantum mechanics^ issuing in Heisenberg's ^principle of 
uncertainty*—which Eddington rechristened 'the principle of inde* 
terminacy '—undermined classical detemiiiiiam by rejectliig the 
possibility of complete description, at least in the case of sub-inicrOH^ 
scopic processes. In the vtiy course of determining with complete 
accuracy the position of an electron, Heisenberg argued, the physicist 
automatically rules out the possibility of dctcnniiiingp with the rame 
degree of accuracy, its velocity. Many physicists took this to mean 
that the principle of causality had been overthrown; once more, it 
appeared, an Important philosophical conclusion had emerged out of the 
reflections of physicists. 

Thirdly, the new physics was to a striking degree epistemological; 
its successes, so it w'as argued, settled once and for alt the traditional 
disputes of epistemologists. The test case, which now has the status 
of a classical example \ is Einsteln*s critique of the conception of 
absolute simultaneity*. How can one possibly show, Einstein asks, 
that two distant events arc absolutely simultaneous f Any operation 
by W'hich one might hope to establish their simultaneity Involves, so 
he tries to prove, a vicious regress* Suppose we suggest, for example, 
that two events are simultaneous if they occur at the same time as 
measured on dock^facds. Hoiv, In the case of distant objects, can one 
determine that the hands on the clock-faces reach the same point 
ai ihf ssmf: Hmel 
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The conceptic^n of 'the absoLtile simulUiicity of dktant objects^ 
EinstcLn comilude^, has no meaning. Epistemological! analysis— 
EuistcLD tells us that his reading of Hume and Mach influenced him 
decisively—ia hen: employed within the framework of ph^iod theory^ 
no longer, as in Loelte's case or in Berkeley's, as an ^ outsider'scritical 
device* It is now one of the physicists' working-toob^ to be justified 
like any other tool by its success in fashioning solutions to physical 
problems. On this criterion, so it is argued, the only acceptable 
epistemology is one which defines concepts in tenns of ■*operations', 
rejecting ai] concepts as meaningless which do not lend themselves to 
opcratioiml definition. 

Not all physicists, of course, greeted with joy the philosophical 
transformation of physics^ the re-cmergencei as Eddington put it, of 
' natural philosophy'. Expcrimeutalista hke Rutherford were distinctly 
suspicious of the new tendencies. On the whole, however, the mathe¬ 
matical physicists, to whom episteTiiological analysis is more congenial 
than bboiatory Mperimentation, have been the spokesmen for modem 
science.^ Even they, hovi'ever, have been by no means unanimous 
about the philosophical implications of modem physics. Einstein 
and PLanct* arc neither of them prepared to admit that Heisenberg's 
'uncertainty principle' tms finally overthrown the prmdpte of causality; 
not all physicists haire accepted Einstem's theory of space and timep 
at least without certain reservations; and, as we shall see, the rebtion 
betw'tcn -concepts' and 'opwrations^ has been variously envisagedi 
But whatever the estent of these disagreements, the fact remains that 
very many of the tradltiona! problems of philosophy are now freely 
discussed within the context of physical theory. Physicists regard 
themselves as bringing expert knowledge to bear upon disputes w^hich 
they would at one time have dismissed as ' barren metaphysics'.* 

rvolewtirthy exception if the CKperimcnTiiIixt N. R. C^pbeU whose 
Phynci.- th£ Eitmfntr (1910) ia partiojlcrly important for the account it oBcis 
relation betw«ii physical and phy-sicBl theories. His chapter on 
TTw StrucTurc of Theoriei* can be read in H. FciRt and M. Biwbcck* 
fU^tngt in the Philosof^y pf Scifnee. Campbeira work is not ofEcn refetred 
to in recent methodological writinga ^—a tKCepnon ia R. B. Braithwaite'a 

Se^ti/ic Espimtafinft —but he is greaiiy idmired and doady read by a con- 
sidenble number of tht younger Biitiah philosophcn. 

" See the diacusalQn irt Eimitim Phi 7 a£pph^^Sdersiut {L^my pf Living 
Philwophert, ed. P. A. Schiipp, [^9). 

■ Aa examples, sec M. Ptancki W^Aere m Siitnee Gpijtgf (1931, Eng. emna. 

W. Heisenberg: Prpblefm ^ Nucifor Science {1935^ 

19s M- Bam: PfdloiPphy pf Cause and Chanee ( [94-9 ); L. etc 

AffllfcT and Light ^ 937 , Eng, trans. 1939!; H. Margenau: TAe ATo/w'e 
W Phyneal J^aUfy (19^0); H Wcyl: TAe Philost^ky pf Mothmatici and Natural 
sdenec (augincntM editiDn, 1949* of the 1916 German text). 
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Professional philosopher?^ aa distlnri from philosophical joumalbtSp 
have heen singularly little afFecied hy the revolution m physics. They 
have been Lnchned ta suspect that» like a great many other revalutiaiiSp 
the revoludon in physics raised no new philosophJcal problema and 
ftetdod no old ones, for ail the dust and fury^ As vvoU* it must be 
confessed, professional philosophers have been intimidated by the 
mathematics into which philosophical physicists so gratefully sink at 
crucial points in their reasoning ; nor has the philosophical crudity of 
what they could understand led philosophers to cTcpect any considerable 
degree of illumination froni what passes their comprehension. There 
have, of coorsti been exceptions. That very remarkable philosopher- 
statesman, B. Haldane, in hts widely read The a/ Rflatkiiy 

(1921)/ attempted to incorporate Einstcui^s theory within the Hegelian¬ 
ism to which he so faithfully adhered; Alexander w^eicomed what he 
tcjok to be a partial confirmation of his theory^ of space-time; RusscU 
w^te popular expositions of the new physics and shows traces of its 
infiuence; and a number of Cambridge philosophers^ such as C. D. 
Broad, coped manfully with the attempt to make philosophical sense 
out of contemporary developments in physics. On the whole, however^ 
one must turn to the philosopher-scientists, of whom there have been 
more than enough, for philosophically-toned accounts of recent science. 

Amongst English writers, the astronomer Sir Arthur Eddington 
is the best-kr>owTu' His Space Time and Craritatian (igao) first 
displayed his remarkable gifts as a vivid —some would say few vivid— 
expositor of modem scientific ideas; in Tj^ Nattire of the Physietd 
(igafi) and Tiie Philosophy of Physical Science (ig^g) he appears 
as a full-blown 'natural philosopher^ His philosophy exhibits the 
widespread tendency to interpret modem ph^-aic? in what can vaguely 
be described as a * personal idealist^ manner.* Eddington presumes* 

^ v'leli as beanjr an exceptiormlly diitinKuished ttatuttkon, Lomd Hatdanc 
waa the Buthor of m long aeries of philosophical works, k 4 which The Palhieay 
lo Rtaiif^^ {1903-4} is The most suihstB-ntkl. It u intercstinR to note that in 
The Peiftn of Refatmiy he ur^ca upon Dritfsh indiu5tr>' the importBiics of 
rmbarlriiiE upon an inquin- into the pofeaibility of harflcasinB atOrmic encn^; 
thia auddra appcanmcc of larsiKhtcd pntctacaJi^ within a framework of Ide^st 
mecaphytics it ty-pical of the man. See A. S. PrinRie-Panitan's "Obituary' 
in PBA, igaS, 

* Sw the EddiriBton mcinorUl lectiiTra by A, D, Ritehic {[94E), E. Whittaker 

figst), H. a^alfr U 9 S 4 }; Hide*; Ftofcajior Eddington’s 'Philcncphy of 

Nature {PAS, igsa); N. R, Campbell; ’The Ettoii of Sir Arthur Eddinjtton* 
(Pkii^ i$3T)i E. \Vhittaker; FrCM Euclid to Eddinj^ton (1949); rovirwi by IC 
HraitbwaJtc (x'Vfind', igig, 1940}, C, D. Broad {Phii., 1940}. 

• S« S. Stebbing: PhdoMophy md the Phyncuu (igj7): P. Frank: Interpret 
taiiom and MvinieTpretntiom ^ Mtuiern Pkynci (¥93^)1 dw sympoaii on “Tla 
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aa beyond all queettoO;, diat we are dlreg^y aware of nothing except 
'the contents of our consdousness' ^ Ln this respect^ as In many others, 
his philosophical ideas spring directly from those of W, Kh CtiHdrd. 
He does not seem to realise, even, that this tf an assumption—a fact 
which, more than any other^ arouses the scepticism of the philosopher 
when he 13 told that Eddington's philosophy is a Mirect consequence^ 
of modem science^ and not at all, say, a product of the Cartedan tradi^ 
tion in modem philosophy. 

Thus for Eddington, Einstein's ^ operaiiojml ‘ definition of physical 
concepts is an appeal to the contents of consciousness: ' expciienoes' 
or 'operations' wholly consist of such contents. Yet at the same 
time, the human being inevitably attempts to arrive at the knowledge 
of aomelhing whlcdi lies beyond his own consciousness—the * external 
world'. Eddington is confronted, then, by the characteristic problem 
of subjectivism- he must show how knowledge which is restricted to 
our own consciouaness can at the same time be knowledge of something 
which is ejctemal to consciousness. His solution is neo-Kantian: 
only if the * external world ^ is of the nature of consciousness, he argues, 
can experience acquaint us w ith its chameter. The * external world ^ 
then, is consciousnessp life; ail knowledge of the external world, all 
'objective' knowledge, is knowledge of spirit; the purely objective 
wurld is the spiritual world, which physics can do no more than 
'shadow' or ^symbolise'. 

We need not be surprised that philosophers, confronted with this 
Sort of doctrine and noting the embarrassuig amateurism with which 
it is expounded and defended, have refused to take EddingEon^s 
metaphysics seriously. His philosophy of science, in a narrower 
Sense, has greater interest In it: it draws attention^ in a striking way, to 
the implications of a good deal of recent argumentation in physics. 

Phj'sicists, according to Eddington, are still not sufFedently rigorous 
in their rejection of "unobservablcfi*, concepts the presence of which 
m a particular eltuatlon can never be verified. Once the implications 
of Einstein's method are taken seriously, it wiU become apparent, he 
argues, that physics does no more than co-ordinate 'pointcr-readiiigs'j 
i.c. metrical observations. These pointer-readings, and not unobscrv'- 
able processes or entities, are the true subject-matter of physical science. 
The physical world—the w-orld of protons, electrons and the like (which 
must not be confused with the fxterml world of life and coiisdousness) 

New Fh^'siczs mid Metdphysical MsECrialisitl' {FAS^ ^44^} and * ttr alia m and 
Modem Fhyiira^ {FASS^ ^ Naeeh Sot^fign Ftasirn <1054). 
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—can only be defined as the world which pointer-readers are inter¬ 
preted as describings 

The physical world, so Eddington oonsiderSp b not objective: the 
law's which the physicist thinks of as 'govemiPg^^ or more property, 
as ' constituting V, the behaviour of physical entities are not descriptions 
of something which is ^really there’; ail natural lawa are 'subjectivc\ 
By calling them ^subjective' Edding:ton means that they are dedudbte 
from epistemological principles^ or are s priori: he is out-Kanting KanL 
Even 'natural constants^—the number of particles in the universe, for 
example—can, he writes^ ^bc deduced unambiguously from <2 priori 
considerations, and are therefore wholly subjective’. Thb is a startling 
doctrine; one cannot, however^ dbmba it as wholly arbitrary or eccen¬ 
tric. Eddington is draw'ing very forcibly to our attention the role played 
in recent physical theory by arguments from what, in given circum¬ 
stances, if is possible for ta to kaoto. His detailed iUustradon of that 
point, rather than the epistemological and metaphysical constructions 
he builds upon it, has made Eddington^s work particularly important 
for the philosopher of science. 

Eddington, one can readily see, is juggling precariously with the 
notions of * subjective' and ’ objective"physical world* and 'extemsd 
world': he b unwHlEng to be driven to the extreme of asserting that 
"the physical world' b at once subjective and the only world there is. 
The ^extema] world', in his philosophy, b a way of "leaving room for 
values*, while still paying hb respects to the ideal of objectivity, 
Eddington's fcllow'-physicists, however^ w'ere not unnaturaLly dissatis¬ 
fied with the %iew that knowledge b "objective^ only in so far as it lies 
beyond physics. 

Of those who rejected EddLQgtOQ*s' external world', while remaining 
in other important respects within the orbit of his philosophicai ideas^ 
we may mention two: H. Dingle and P, W- BridgmacL, Dbigie'a 
monograph on Th Sourcei of EddlHgion^s Philosophy (1954) brings out 
very clearly the distiiiction and the connexion between Dingle's and 
Eddington's phHosophy of science. Eddington, according to Dingle, 
quite failed to tcalise the impUcations of hb own work; he did not see 
that he had reduced to meaninglesancsa what Dingle calls the 'Vic¬ 
torian ' conception of the external world—oddly, considering how many 
H^ictorian' physicists W'ere phenomciialista. Recognising that physical 
science fails to reveal an external world, Eddington concluded that 
it must he revved in some other way: the proper conclusion, Dingle 
protests, is that there is no external world. Bciepce, Dingle agrees 
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with Machp is ^the comelaiioii of experiences id the case of physics^ 
these experiences take the form of pointer readings^ and the correlation 
conskts in constructing out of such readings a world of clcctronsp 
protons, wave hmctions^ and the like; in the case of biolt^, the 
experiences are biological obscn^atlonSp which are correlated in a 
* world' containing evolutionaiy development, heredity and similar 
biological concepts; religion and ethics^ in the same way, co-orduiatc 
religious and niDia] experiences* Neither physics nor biology, neither 
metrical nor noii'mctrical observation, can carry ns beyond 'the world 
of science'—a world cemtainiDg DOthlng but correlated cxperiencses—to 
an external w'orldp envisaged as lying beyond any possible scicndlic 
co-ordination. Nor do morality and religion necessitate the con¬ 
struction of such a supra-cxpcrieDtial world. Experience m all—and 
quite enougb^ 

Bridgman's *operationaiiffln*—firet fiilly expounded in his TAe 
Logic of Modem Physics (i927)-^aboundSp like Eddington^s philosophy 
of science^ in epistemological tangly; what has been most indueDti^ 
in it^ is its pragmatic doctrine that ^the concept is synonymous W’ith the 
corresponding set of operations'^ The concept of length, to take the 
example Bridgman works out Lo most detail, is identical with the set 
of operations by which, as we commonly say, 'length is measuIed^ 
It follows that astronomical * length* is 3 quite different concept from 
‘length" as calculated by a theodolite; it follows also that "all knowledge 
is relative*—^Bridgman refers with approval to HaIdaDe*s The Reign 
of Retaiivity* These conclusions, Bridgman thinks^ are an inevitable 
consequence qf Einstcin*s theory^ of relativity; unless we accept them 
we have quite failed to appreciate the revolutionary character of 
Einstein's teaching. 

Of all the scientists—if one can properly describe a mathematician 
in that way—who have converted themscLves into philosophers the 
beat-known Is certainly A. N^ Whitehead. There are those who would 
maintain that he is the outstanding philosopher of our century—even 
if there are others who would dismiss his metaphysical constructions 
as obscure private dreams. Whatev^er the final verdict of historyt 
which it would be imprudent to anticipate^ one can say this much: 

^ See, for works upon h, fl- F- Skinner: TAe oj Orgamtmi 

C- B. Frati; The Logic of Atodern Fsychoto^ tlw epedal number 

of the Psychoif^cid Jiffuiew on * Operationi«m m Pi>'clvo]ogy" (194^). The 
moet thorough itudy u A, C, Benjiimin: (1955), The Icaluin 

group of incthodolcgnsts, puhluhen of the jOumaJ Mrihodai^ combine ideas 
deri\Td fmm Biidgmevv wiQi cnitflin, of the doctrins of the German aniolngieal^ 
mcthcdologifti Hugo EKngtfr. See 695?)- 
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no one wLU ever succeed in U'nting a short account of his work which 
is not^ in a high degree, arbitrary. The sMRs of cpinioD which are 
cvciywhert apparent, not only as between the diverse and substantial 
works which he produced in the course of his long life but even within 
the confines of a single chapter^ the obscurity and Looseness of expres- 
ainn which too often pre^utU the elusivenesa of bia multitudinous 
references to science, to art, to society, to the history of philosophy; 
tliese together produce in the chronicler of contemporary thought a 
feeling of desperation. The best that can be done ia to construct a 
bare framew'ork which the reader can adorn with his owti interpreta^ 
tions.* 

Whitehead began, as wc said, as a mathematician, but his mathe¬ 
matics displayed what wus to be the leading chaiactcristLc of his work 
as a philosopher: his passioo for arriving at the most extensive of possible 
generslisations+ In his first major work, A Treahie on Unhfrsal 
Algebra (iSgS)®, he canted further that generalisation of algebra, the 
freeing of it from any special relation&hip to arithmetic, which w'e have 
already observed in the work of George Boole. Whitehead hoped to 
coDstnict an algebra which would be truly 'universal*, an algebra of 
which ordinary numerical algebra would be a sub-spccies. At the 
same time* his Treatise bears the sub-title ^wlth applications"; he was 
not content to operate with unbitcrpreted symbols—he liked to make 
use of his symbols in specific fields of inquiry. If one compares him 
with other oontemporafy British philosophers one notices that he 
difiers from them as much in concreteness as In abstractness: if on 
the one side he generalises where they distinguish, on the other aide 
he attempts to interpret his generalisations as theories of physic, or 
of education, or of art, whereas their distinctions, for the most part* 
have no point except within philosophy itself. 

The years of Whitehead's fife which immediately followed the 

^ Evisn io, anyxhing shorter (him V, Lower ^Thc Development of lAhite- 
Philos*p^*^ in The Libr^ 0/ Uring P^titotophert : A^td North 
head (ed- A. ScJiilpp, ia l»und to be muludingr S« also the 
eaaaya in that volume and the review^ of Whitchead'^i booka mentJofKd in ita 
bibhogtaphy* cspedally those byBroad, R. B. Braithwaitej. Stebbing; 
A. H, Johiion: Whiieheod'j Theofy c/ ReoUfy with t Icn^hy biNi- 

ography of cntfcal ArtieJes); D. Emmet: Whiteheod^t PhiSojophy cf Orgimm 
(1931), *A. N. Whiieheid* 'A^ N- Whitehead, the L«t Pha^' 

(AfiW, 194^); W, W. Hammersehmidt: \Vhitthea<ri Philtuopity of Time (1947}: 
E. P. Shuhan : Whiteh^ad'i Theory of Experiente (1^50); Miller, D. L. sad 
Gentry, G.: The Philosophy of A. N. f 1918): V. Lowe, C. Ham- 

home, A. H. Jjohmpon^ Whiiehead and the Modem (1950). 

* See \V- Q. Quiivc i W'hitehead and the Rise of Modem Loi^iq" in ScbiJpp, 
op. «f.; C. L LcwTii Survey of Sy'ffdfdie Logk. 
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composition of the Univrfsal A^idru were largely devoted to working 
out, in collaboration with his ei-pupil Bertrand Russell^ the ideas 
which found expression in Prindpia Math^mJ 3 ^ka^ But he also found 
time to compose a remarkable memoir for the Royal Society: *Mathe- 
madcal Concepts of the Material World* (1905)/ an attempt to make 
use of the language of symbolic logic to describe *the possible relations 
to space of the ultimate entitles which (in ordinary language] constitute 
the stulf in space/ 

Two points in that memoir especially deserve atteutiocL Philoso¬ 
phers, Whitehead complains, work with a wholly inadequate logical 
apparatus^ admitting no more than substances, qualities, and (at most) 
tivo-tcrmed felations. Any adequate account of the relation between 
material objects and space must, he maiutained, make use of many- 
termed (polyadic) rcLations; the various tradidoual theories break dowm, 
he sought to show, just on account of their ovcr-simplificauon of the 
logical possibilities. This was to be a rescurrent theme in his philosophy» 

Secondly, one can see in this Memmr why Whitehead was dis¬ 
satisfied with *thc classical concept of the material world* and, in 
embry o* the kind of ontology he hoped to substitute for it. With its 
sharp distinction betw^een three kinds of entity—points of space^ 
particles of matter^ instants of time—the classical theory failed to 
satisfy \Vhitehead*s demand for complete generality. As yet, he does 
not so much as suggest the possibility that instants of time might be 
dispensed with, but he is already toeing with the idea that points of 
space mighi: be dehned in terms of material particles. The classical 
theory^ he oonsidem, works admirably so long as it confines itself to 
pure geometry, for which the universe is static^ hut it fails as a physics* 
because it cannot give an adequate account of change^ Obviously, 
fixed points in absolute space cannot change; and so the physicist has 
on his hands an irresolvable dualism between changing particles and 
unchanging points. The occupation of a point by a particle at an 
instant Is, as we might express the matter^ whoUy itrfe'fraTy* not in the 
least dcducible from the nature of the point, the particle, or tlie instant; 
that element of arbitrariiiess obviously perturbed Whitehead. 

It is also apparent from his Memoir that Whitehead was very much 

Ch. IX above. For in ipprcdadon of Whiteheadihire in Prinapia 
ANTlAf pnaijcd «c Bl Riu^ll: * Whitihead and Pfindpifl hi^chematlca * (A/mJ, 
Sm nbo Whitthcod'ii nu^r on 'The Organi^cioo of ThouBhi ‘ (19x6), 
reprinted m the book w'iili that tide (1917) wd in TAe Aims e/ 

* Firal published in Phifes^hk^ Tromotihia of tk* Royal Soeieiy (looti); 
raprinttd in F. S. C. Nortlirop and Mh W+ Grm: Alfr^ Nin-lk tVMUheod: Art 
AnUiology { 1953 ), 
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under the influence of RusselFs philosophical ideas^ as is only to be 
expected. Indeed RmselFs PhilasQphy of Leibnh^:it that time his 
major contribotioa to philosophy—never ceased to fascinate White- 
head, even if^ at the end^ he more sympathetically inclined towards 
Lrcibniz^s philosophy, as Russell expounded it, than to Russell's own 
view^ 

In 1906, however^ Whitehead was still, on most matterSp s Rtissel- 
tiaUp even if a wavering one. \Vhen, after 19^4, he turned from 
mathematies to philosophy, he still began from a t^'picaily Russellian 
problem—how *lhe neat, ddy exact world ^ of science ia related to the 
"rough* world of everyday experience—and he tried to solve that 
problem in Russellian terms: physical concepts and physical objects 
are^ he thought^ ' cor^tmetions* out of ^fragmentary ipdiv'idual 
experiences’.^ 

His books of the next period, however—the books tliat Erst made 
his name as a philosopher and which many would regard as the high- 
water mark of his philosophical achievement—^break away from the 
British tradition to which Russell has been faithful. In Fi^^ufry 
Con^ermng the PrindpiAs of Naiural Kn&tdedg^ (^919)1 be worked 
out a new philosophy of phy'sical science; in The Concept of Nature 
(1920) he expounded that philosophy in less technical terms; in 
Prindpk of Reialadty {19^2) he tried to show that a general theoiy of 
relativity la directly deduciblc from his natural philosophy, without 
recourse, in Emstem^s manner, to ’special facts’ about clocl^, measur- 
ing-rodSj and the vclodty of lightn 

These books> it should be emphaaiaed, have a limited airOi White- 
head accepted the definition of philosophy formulated by the Idealists, 
and particularly by Haldane, wdth whom Whitehead was accustomed 
to discuss philosophical qu^tlons. The philosophical ideals Whitehead 
writs in The Concept of Nature, is the * attainment of some unifying 
concept which will set in assigned relations within itself all that there 
U for knowledge, for feeling, and for emotion*. For the momentp 
Whitehead is leaving ’feeling and emotion' out of the picture: his 
concern^ solely^ is with the prinetplea which unify science. 

At the same time, one can find enunciated in Whitehead’s phOosophy 

^ S« the ketuns of 1015-17 rtprinted in The Or^atm^Uwn of Thought. 

^ See also WhiiEbcad^s contributiDn ta ih* ftyrnponiiim ’ Time, Spaa and 
Material' {PASS^ Broad^S aumuury in hii. roview 1930) Kaa 

been widely tvoA u auuioritati^7±, akhougb it unduly rmphaaim wh*i enc 
might call, without diimpect, the ‘ Cambridge' aide of WldiehcadV phikK^jphy 
of adence^ 
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of Science what were to be the main themes of his metaphysics- In the 
first place, there is his emphasis npon relatedness. *Thc sd-caUed 
properties of things^’ he writes^ *can always be expressed as their 
lelatcdness to other things unspecified, and natural knowledge is 
exclusively oancemed with relatedness.^ Russell had complained that 
Leibniz reduced relations to qualities; in Whitehead's philosophy^ 
relations have their revenge. 

Secondly, a connected point, WLitchcad now wholly rejects the 
vimv that perception presents us with isolated ^sensations': perception^ 
according to Whitehead^ is experience from within nature of the 
system of events which make up nature—-''the self-knowledge enjoyed 
by an dement of nature respecting its relations with the whole of 
nature in its various aspects*^ Certainly, Whitehead graniSi we ne^er 
experience the whole of nature simultaneously; our experience,, ntw^er- 
thcle^p is of events which are related to (or 'signify^) such a system. 
It will be observed that Whilehead'a epistemology already incorporatea 
a biological theory of perception—the peroelver is a natural organism 
reacting to the world around him—and this is the germ of WTiitehcad^s 
^philosophy of the organ ism \ 

Thirdly—and onoe more Wfntehcad is attaddng any scut of 
atomism—our experience is of durations events^) not of point- 
uistaots. On no other view, he maiotains, is change Inteltlgible; in 
change the past Sows into the present, as durations can but instants 
cannot. At the same time^ Whitehead is not prepared whoDy to 
relinquish the oonception of ^Nature at an instant^—w^hat he calls "a 
moment*—^because It is, he thinks, essential in scientUic analysis- 
But it b "the fallacy of misplaced concreteness*, he Ba>^, to conclude 
from the fact that science needs instants that instants must be actual 
ingredients m our experience. Yet Whitehead does not wish to 
argue, either, that an instant is a ^hetion^ or a 'convention*; to speak 
thus, he thinks^ b to cut all connexioD betiveen science and experience^ 
By ' the method of extensive abstraction' Whitchad dehnes mstaota 
In terms of experience without actually Identifying them within 
experience; instants are defined as a class of sets of durations with cer¬ 
tain special extensive relations one to another.^ 

Fourthly, Whitehead*s Platonism b now fuU-blown, He db- 
tingubhes sharply between 'events* and 'objects'* An event b 

^ The nuMt Importflnt applicfition in Wlillehtad's philwopHy of the irkctbodi 
cmpIowU La Prindpia Afathmatiea. See Jor dcbult Tht Fnndpia of Natural 
(Pi, III); Tha Confcpc af Naiurt (Cb. IV); Pracaa intd 

(Pt IV). 
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unique; by its nature it can never recur. EventS;, we might aay, arc 
the stuff, the paiticuLadty, of Kature. * Objects\ on the other hand, 
are what we recQ^nixi in Nature, its permanent fcaturea. Neither 
object nor event can exist in Isolation; every event is of s certain char¬ 
acter, Lc. an object has ^ ingressed^ Into it, and every' object charactenscs 
some et'ent. Nevertheless, according to Whitehead, although we can 
properly ascribe a specihe ^situation- to an object^ it is a great mistake 
to think of it as being "simply located* in that region. We may say^ 
for example, that a gale is situated in the AtlantJC, So it is; but 
nervous passengers ki England cancel their berths; the gale is in 
England, therefore, as well as in the Atlantic. "An object is ingredient 
throughout its neighbourhood,^ he writes, "and its neighbourhood is 
indcEniic.*^ 

Fifthly, and this side of his philosophy w'as widely influential^— 
particularly as it came to full expression in Sd^nce and the Modem 
ffV/tf—Whitehead attacks w^hnt he calls * the bifurcation of Nature". 
This is the Galileo-Lockc distinction between a w^orld of immediate 
experience, containing colours, sounds^ scents^ and the world of 
* scientific entities *, colourless, soundless, unscented^ which so act 
upon the mind as to produce in it the illusiuns in which it delights. 
For science^ WTntchead argued, the red glow of sunset is as much 
'part of Nature " as the vibration of molecules; if the scientist dismisses 
the sunset as a ^psychic addition" he is confessbg that he has failed in 
his task of giving a coherent account of whatever Nature contains. 
Science must correlate whatever Is known without making any reference 
to the fact that it is known; that is what Whitehead meant when he 
wrote, in a widely quoted and widely misinterpreted phrase, that 
'Nature is dosed to Mind’. 

In the overtly metaphysical writings w'hJch ^^liitehead w^rote in hia 
later years, after his appointment (1924) at the age of sLxty-three to 
the Chair of Philosophy at Ilarv'ard, the themes of hb ^philosophy of 
Nature * were both restated and developed. Of ad these later writings, 
Sdence and the Modern World ( 19 ^ 5 ) been the most widely read, 
not so much for its metaphysics as for its contributions to the under¬ 
standing of human culture; Adventures of Ideas ( 1933 ) shared that 
popularity» for similar reasons^ It is in Proem and Reaiiiy ( 1929 ) 
tliat ’Whitehead's metaphysical impulse finds its most complete, if its 
most bafGing^ expression. 

t See L. S. Stebbing, R. B. Hrmthnrute, D. XL Wrincht' la the “fftlUcy of 
simple lijcatiffu'** fiUflcy?' {PASS^ 
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One DAtaniliy oompirs Proc^j^ aniJ JHeality witli Alexander's 
SpiiCi, Time isnd Deity, Avhich U^tehcad gncaily praised: the admiraticm 
vtas mutual. Botk writers see in the relation of particular things to 
apace and dme the ocnttral problem of philosophy, even if their solutions 
diverge. Further, and more important sdD^ they maker use of the same 
philosophical method—what we might disrespettftilly describe as the 
*rm telling you' merthod. Neither argues, in any ordinary sense 
of that word. A metaphysics, Whitehead wrote in Religion in the 
Making (1926), is a desenpdoni the metaph^'sieian discerns in some 
specbl held of interest what he suspects to be the general characters of 
rcalitj^; he seta these up tentatively as categories; then he seeks to 
discover whether they are in fact general by considenng whether they 
are exemplified in other areas of human interest. It is impossible to 
deduce experience from general piindples—to suppose otherwise is, 
he thinks, the faial error of metaphysicians j but we can hope to describe 
the moat general features of eiperience. Proeeis and Reah'ty attempts 
such a description 

The starting-point, for liVhitehead, is the theory of perception. 
Whereas in his natural philosophy his approach is ' homogeneous*^ 
i.e. makes □□ reference to the human activity of perceiving or thinking, 
his metaphysics is * heterogeneous ^ i.e. he is analysing our thinking 
about Nature* *The philosophy of organism, ' he writes^ 'accepts the 
subjectivist basis of modem philosophy . * * the whole universe consists 
of elements disclosed in the experience of subjects.* Thus he deliber¬ 
ately links his metaphysics with the Idealist tradition; his object, he 
says* b " the transformation of some of the main dactrines of Absolute 
Idealism on to a realist basis*. He stands closer, however, to the 
synoptic tendencies of Bosanquet and Haldane than he docs to Bradley, 
for all that he confe^es tus indebtedness to Bradley's thcoiy^ of * feel¬ 
ing'; he accepts Haldane's principle that ^wc ought to be prepared to 
believe in the diffecent aspects of the world as it appears'. The crucial 
point of coincidence between UTntehtad's phllDSophy and Absolute 
Idealism—^and nothing could mark more dehnitely Whitehead's com¬ 
plete break with all that Russell stood for—lies in his acceptance of 
the principle that 'every proposition refers to a universe exhibiting 
some general metaphysical character . . * and must, in its complete 
analysis, profuse the general character of the imiverse required for 
that fact'* This conduaion is the natural outcome of the doctrine 
that all a thingb pmpertica aiu reducible to its relations with a 
system^ 
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The biological tone of ^liitcliead^a philtMophy/ however^ ia cer¬ 
tainly not in the Idealist tradition; at this pointf perhap^ Whitehead 
was uifiucoced by Americaji pr9gm3tisni+ Having first analysed 
perception in biological terms as the grasping—'prehension^—of part 
of its enviroiinicnt by an organism, he detects this same "prehension' 
in the relations between things in generalp oiganisms or not: the 
universe, as he describes it, is composed of 'unities of existence* 
built into unities ("feelings*) by prehensions. Philosapheis have been 
misled^ Whitehead suggests, because they have supposed that sight is 
the typical mode of relationship; WTiitchead exhorts them to reflect 
upon their visceral sensations- Then they will come to see, he thinks, 
that appropriation and resistance—not 'the having of a blue sense-^ 
datum*—^are the characteristic feature not only of perception but 
of all the relationships which together make up the universe. 

t See W, E, Agar; A Contribtitt^n fo ihi TAajtJ' <?/ tA* LwtJig Orgamim 
(1943) (qt a philpaophy of bblogy w'oiked out under Wbliehcad"! mducuce- 
Aa we h£\ie urndy wn (Ch. Xi> blelogisrsp m well os ph^'sidsti, have been 
diivcn into philosophy by diUcuIties arUing out of their own identic inepmies, 
S«p for example. C, SheTrinEton; Mas Cfn Mi (i04n)i Ji. S. Haldane t 

Tht Ptdhfop^ 0/ a Bioii^ht (1935); ^ Bogben: TAe Nahm of Uving Mailer 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


SOME ca.™rii>ge philosophersJ and ^TTTCENSTEIX^S tractatus 

T I IE of the Cambridge Moral Science Faculty during 

the first decades of the present century has already been abund¬ 
antly illustrated^ A university which can lay cblm to Moore 
and RusscU^ McTaggart and Whitehead^ Ward and Stont^ uccd fear 
no accusations either of sterility or of namowiiess. Yet our talc is still 
incomplete. Other Cambridge-bred philosophers added to the 
Universjty'^s philo^phicaJ fame; and it ga%^e hospitality^ first as an 
advanced student^ Later as a Professor^ to the most remarkable—many 
would say the greatest—philosopher of our century, the Austrian 
Ludwig Wittgenstein. 

Of W. E. Johnson, one of the more notable of die home-growii 
products, we have already spoken briefly (Ch- 6). His articles on 
^Thc logical Calculus’ (1S92) anticipated the tone, and in part the 
detail, of much that was later to be written In Cambridge. In the 
years that followed he cxerctscd great Influence as a tocher, but 
published nothing. Not until the nineteen-twenties did he publish 
his major w^rk, with the simple title Logir.^ Even then* the force of 
character of one of his students, rather than any impulse of his own^ 
brought him to the point of publication. His Logirf indeed* Ls a series 
of manuscripts collected together to make a book—not a composition 
ruled by some governing idea. Its value lies Ui its detail ; aU that can 
now be attempted, how'ever^ is a characterisation of the most general 
sort. 

Although Johnson was trained as a mathematidan, his Li^gic ia 

* part 1 in ] 931, Fkrt 11 , with the aiib-dtlc Dtmoiairath?E Infertnci 1 D^diiCih^ 
and Jnductwt^ in 19II; Fart III, The Logical Fotusdaliom of Sorenc*^, in 1934. 
Sf ctlom of tlw projected Pt^ IV on Probability were poathunuaual^ publubcd 
in Mind, 193a. Sec the note by * in Mind^ 193a; C. D. B™di "W. E. 
JohjiMti' {PBA, 193 1 > wid hb critical review of Pt II (Mind, igaa) and Pt. 
Ill (A/imf, iqz4h H. W. K Jowph: *Wlmt do« Mr. Jnhnsnn mean by a 
Prormitian?* (MtW, 1937-S^: A. N. Prior: ' De^erminabtea, Determinates 
ind DetemnimrUs' (Miirid, 1949). Lo^c books which inakc ufc of Johnaon** 
work include R. M. Eaioa: Gen^at IhC^c, an Inifttdsi£^ary Swvf^ (] 930 i 
C. A. Mace: Thi Principtrr 0/ Logic (1933): L. S. Stubbing: A Modem Infro- 
io Logic (t93o). 
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ess^ntmlly philosophical, not mathematicali^ in character. Sympa¬ 
thetically incluicd to the logistic prognnnmc of deducing matlicmarics 
from logic, he yet does not paiticipate in it; except for a detailed and 
somewhat severe cnticUm of Russell's theory of propositional functions, 
indeed, he scarcely refers to the work of logicians junior to J. N. Keynes 
—whose renovated traditional logic he absorbed into hb own 
work. 

He begins* we have already pointed out, from the proposition. At 
the same time, hb break from Idealist logic U not a wholly sharp 
one; the proposition, he wriicSp *b only a factor in the concrete act 
of judgment'. In spite of Johnson's emphasb on the importance of 
clear distinctions, his various accounts of the relation between judgment 
and proposition are impossible to bring into consistency; thb fact, 
touching the very heart of hb does much to explain why that 

book docs not leave a ^gle impiesaion on his readers. Unlike the 
Idealists, he concedes a certain autonomy to formal logic, considered 
as a theory of propositions; at the same timep thb autonomy b so 
hedged with reservations that form^ logic is little more than a puppet- 
kingdom, the real power lying In the hands of epistemology, 

Johnson^s Logic^ in consequence, ventures into unexpected belda; 
it contains, for example, an elaborate anodysb of the mind-body 
relattotishipp L^ic, he argueSp aa' an analysis and cHticbm of thought' 
cannot ignore probability and induction; any adequate discussion of 
mductlon must explore the conceptions of cause and substance; such 
an exploration, if it b at all seriouBp must take account of, and resolve, 
the special problems set by the mind-body relationehtp, Johnson, in 
short, follow's his argiunent whcrc%'er it leads hbn; his Logic b a 
contribution to general philosophy, not only to logic in the narrower 
sense of the word. But it manifests to a notable degree what one thinks 
of as ^Cambridge* characteristics; his philosophical discussions are 
deafp analytic, dbcrimifLating, but rarely decisive. 

At a few points, however, Johnson has been widely infiucntial. 
Hb neologisms, as rarely happens, have won wide acceptance: such 
phrases as 'ostensive dehnltioft', such contmste as those between 
*epistcmic' and 'constitutive^, Meierminatcs' and 'determinablcs^ 
^continuants^ and *occnrrents\ are now familiar in philosophical 
literature. Nor does this mean, only, that Johnson was a dever coiner 
of words; he demonstrated the usefulness of hb innovations in sharpen¬ 
ing and reshaping philosophical controversies. 

He sets out to show, for example, that there b not one process of 
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de£iiitiaiit or one pmccss of mduedon^ but many; if he then gives a 
oaitic to these ocwly-disoovered species, this is not for merely deoomtive 
purposes. Or spin he rebukes logtcions for carelessness in discrimin^ 
ating logical forms. In particular, he thuiks, they have ’«Tongiy 
grouped together^ as being of the same type^ such proposidons as 
Red is a colour* and ^PJato is a man'in order to make the distinctioa 
they have overlooked he introduces his contrast between ' determiiiat^^ 
and Metemunablea'* Whereas 'Plato is a man** so he argues, asserts 
olass-mcmbership^ ^Red is a colour^ relates, not a member to a class, 
but a Mctcnnijiate' to a 'dctcrminabie'. Red, green^ yellow are all 
determinates of the determinable colour, just as square, circular, 
elliptical, are all determinates of the determinable unites 

a set of detenninates is not that—hke the membera of a class—they 
agree in some respect, but rather^ Johnson suggests, that they diJfer 
in a peculiar manner. Determinates of the same determinable * ex¬ 
clude' one another^ in the special sense that they cannot simiiltancously 
characterise the same area; the one area can be both red and circLilar, 
but cannot be both red and green. Furthermore, he argui^ their 
differences are * comparable \ as diderences between detemunabes of 
different dctenninabics are not. One can sensibly assert, he means, 
that the difference between red and green is greater than the difference 
between red and orange, hut not that it is greater than, less than^ or 
equal to, the difference between red and circular. 

Johnson's tdents, it will be obvious, lay particularly in his capacity 
for making careful distinctions^ Recalling also his mathematical 
powers, one is not surprised to find that he was attracted towards 
the theory of probability where^ if anywhere, cartful analysis of 
problems on the borderland betw'cen matheraatics, formal logic, and 
epistemology can reap a rich harvesL His writings on probabilityi 
howes^er, are fragmentary and not altogether coherent; they were not 
published until eleven years after another Cambridge man, J* 
Keynca,^ had completed A TnuHse on fVo6a^jVriry (1931) which in 
part incorporated Johnson's teachings, in part went beyond them in 
wnys which Johnson did not know quite how to estimate* 

Keynes' indebtedness to Johnson—whom he knew first as a close 
friend of his father, J. N* Keynes, later as a teacher, and then as a 
colleague—is samedmea supposed to consist merely in the fact that 
Keynes took over certain of Johnson^'a theorems. In fact, however, 

^ Set R. F. Harrdd'fi Tht c/ M. Knwj (1951). not only for Ktyaet 
but for tlie aimatpbere of the Moru Science Ymaj^ty ai C^mbrid^. 
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the spirit of the philosophical parts of the Twtise is certainly Johnson'Sr^ 
In his Introduction Keynes coupled Johnson's name with those of 
Moore and Rnsell, as philosophers who * are united m a preference for 
what is matter of fact, and have conceived their subject as a branch 
rather of science than of creative inuiglnatiof^ prose writerSi hoping 
to be understood'4 Moore had said in his Principia Ethka that good 
is Indefifiable: Keynes was emboldened to say the same of probability^ 
Russell had deduced arithmetic from logic; Keynes set out to do the 
same for probability theory. But the peculiarly epistemologico-logical 
atmosphere of the Tre^iiise may fairly be regarded as deriving from 
Johnson. 

In Johnson.^3 manner, Keynes begins from the proposition, not, 
as Venn had done, from a ‘happening' or an “event'* On Venn's 
version of the “frequency' theory, the statement “the next ball from 
the um will probably be btack^ is an assertion about the percentage of 
draws from the um In which a black ball appears; for Keynes^ on the 
other hand, the problem is to ascribe a probability to the proposition 
“the next ball will be blade'* Unless probability theory is prepared to 
surrender all claims to be useful in everyday determinations of proba¬ 
bility, Keynes aigucs, it must extend its interest into areas where the 
frequency theory, which looks plausible enough in the case of ball- 
drawing, would be obviously inappLicable. 

To assigu a degree of probability to a proposttion, on KejTies' 
theory^, is to relate it to a body of knowledge. Probability is not a 
property of the proposition-in-itsclf; it expresses the degree to which 
it would be rational, on the evidence at our disposal, to regard the 
proposition as true^ Thus probability is always relative; it is neverthe¬ 
less 'objective', in the sense that a proposition Aar a certain probability 
rclarisxi to the cvidcnce,^ whether or not we recognise that probability* 
What precisely, wc may ask, is this relation of “making probable' 
which holds between evidence and conclusion? A unique logical 
relation, Keynes answers, not reducible to any other; we apprehend It 
mtuitivcLy, as we apprehend implication. 

Unlike unpheadon, however, the probability relation admits of 
degrees. On given evidence, one conclusion may be “more probable^ 
than another* Recognising this fact, some probability-theorists have 
jumped to the conclusion that probabilities must always be quanti¬ 
tatively comparable. Once again, Keynes thinks, they have generalised 
frOTH a quite untypical case—the case where, as in drawing balls from 

* Srt also the preface to H- jefireys; Seitniific li^ertna (1931). 
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sm um which rsontains non« but black csr white balb, the alternative 
are ejcclufive^ cquiprobable ai^d eTthausdve. Then* no doubt, prob¬ 
ability can be numerically estimated; but if we look at the matter more 
broadly^ Keyura thinks, we soon 3 ce that even comparisons of order» 
let alone precise quantitative formuladons, are often completely out of 
the question. Consider the relation between seta of caperiments and 
a generalisation: suppose that in Case A the expenenenta am more 
numerous^ in Casf B mote V‘aned, and in Case C the generalisation Is 
wider in scope. Ln terma of what units, Keynes asks^ are we to compare 
the probabilities of the generalisation in relation to these different 
sets of c\'idenpe? 

On Keynes' theory of probability, there is a close conne^don between 
probability and induction. To say that a proposition has been arrived 
at by a 'jusdliahlG induction* is, he thinks^ identical with saying that 
it is ‘highly probable % The classical problem—how is induction to 
be justi£od t —thus turns into another: when are entitled to assert 
that a gcneralisatiori is highly probable i Keynes tries to show that 
any such conclusion depends upon a general postulate, which he calls 
the Principle of Limited Variety—a revised version of Mill's ‘Uni^ 
forooity of Nature *We can justiJ^ the method of perfect analogy^* 
he writes, "and other inductive methods so far as they can be made to 
approximate to this, by means of the assumptiDn that the objects in 
the held, over which our generalisations extend, do not have an infinite 
number of independent qualities; that^ in other words, their character¬ 
istics, how'ever numerous, cohere together in groups in invariable 
connexions, which are finite in number." 

In other words, induction Is justiBcd because the qualities of 
things atny other qualities with them. ^^Tiether this principle is 
more effective than MiH's in "saving induction", Keynes' successor 
gravely doubted. 

Of other Cambridge philosophera who took a lively intereat in the 
processes of sdentiEc thinking one of the best known is that modest 
but voluminous writer, C. D. Broad,^ Broad, in his Thmight 

^ Very mimy bootn and artidcs miike some reference lo Braad; but few are 
ipecifically devoted to his worlc. A volume on BiOftd, howcvcri, to appear 
(1957?) in the U&rtiry p/ LiWryj PhUotQphsrt. In Seme-^Percfpti&tt 
Afaff«7 (i95jJ M. Lean hiu cridcatly escamioed certain of Broad'f. atatementl 
about pcecepcion, a topic to which BrOiid hoit given great attention- See abOg 
for diflcui^ona of Bioad'a theory of timCy J. D. Mabbott: 'Our Direct Expert- 
ertOc of Time^ (AfiW, iqs^)p C- W. K- MundJe^s trply: “How Spccioue la the 
Spcdcua Preoent?" fAfind, igs+jl It M. Blake: “^tr. Broad's Theory of Time' 
{Mind^ J935)- 
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11923), e^limatc* his talents thus: "If 1 have any Mod of phitosophjoaJ 
merit, it is neither the constructive fertility of an AJcxander, nor the 
penetrating critical acumen of a Moore; still less is it that extraordmary 
combination of both with technical rnathemaiical sWU which character¬ 
ises \^’Tiitehead and Russell. 1 can at most claim the bumbler (yet 
usefui) power of stating things dearly and not too superficiaUy/ To 
this can be added what Russell wrote in his review of Broad^s Ptrcfption^ 
Pftysics and Rtatily ( 1914 ): "This book does not ad^^nce any funda¬ 
mental novelties of its own, but it appraises, with estiraordinary justice 
and ImpartiaJity and discrimination, the ailments which have been 
advanced by others on the topics with which it deals.' ^\'Ttai more is 
there to say? One cannot describe "Broad^s philosophy^ for, as he 
freely admits, -there is nothing which answers to tliat description’. 
To summarise his clear and meticulous summaries would be to gild 
the hly. We shall content ouiselves^ therefore, with an outline of hta 
views about the nature of philosophy^ partly to ooirect a not uncommon 
misapprehension, partly because this is the easiest way to place him in 
the context of Cambridge philosophyi 

Broad^ distinguishes betw^een * critical^ and 'speculative* philosophyni 
Critical philosophy is philosophy in what he takes to be the Moore^ 
Russell manner; its object, according to Broad, is to "analyse* the basic 
concepts of science and of everyday life—concepts like caase^ qutdky, 
position —and to submit to cross-examination the general propositions 
which the scientist and the ordinary man daily presume, such proposb 
tiona as ‘every event has a cause* or "Nature is uniformMost of 
Broad's work, then, is analytic Ln its intention; although, often enough, 
it is analytic at second remove- It does not so much analyse ^the 
conception of a material thing* as describe the views which have been, 
or might be, held about its correct analysis. The hnal chapter in 
Afrruf mtd its Piact in A^ature (1925), in which Broad distinguishes 
seventeen possible theories of the mind-matter rebtion^ h the finest 
Bower—or should one say the redticdo ad abstirdumf —of this method- 

Yet Broad is not, as some have thought, an enemy of speculatioHi 
*If W'e do not look at the world synoptically’, he writes, *w^e shall have 
a very narrow view of it'; a purely critical philosophy, he thinks, is 
arid and rigid. He praises IdealisrUj because it at least attempts to 
Incorporate within a single theory the findings of art, of science, of 

^ See hh c»ntributien to CBPI^ "Critical and Speculacive Fhilotaphy'; 
Satniific Thought "Some MctkcKia of Spccuiali^T: Pbiidaopliy* (PASy 

i947)u 
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rcUgidn^ of sock! theory. It is certain types of speoulative philosophy, 
only, which Bro^d attacks. 

Thus, in the first place, those for whom philosophy is by Its nature 
suggestive, metaphoncal, poetic, arc not likely to regard Broad with 
sympathetic aHccdon. *What can be said at all,* he writes^ ^can be 
said simply and clearly in any civilised language or Id a siiitabLc system 
of s^^bols/ Secondly, he will not allow that speculative philosophy 
can ever aspire to the heights of strict demonstration. By its nature, 
he thinks^ it must be tentative^ fluid, ready to adjust itself to new 
findings in science, new paths in art, new experiments In socM life. 
It cannot detenninc a priori what is tlie case; its materials come to it 
from autsjde+ 

Then, thirdly^ a sound speculative philosophy must always rest. 
Broad thinks, upon a foundation of criticii] philosophy; the speculative 
philosopher who is content to take over nncriticised whatever anyone 
cares to aAEim is at the mercy of phantasies^ Broad's own work is 
meant as a propaedeutic to^ not as a substitute for, speculative phticso- 
phy—and to a certain degree it is itself speculative. Tfiought 

is an attempt to claiily some of the concepts used in the natui^ sciences; 
at the same time it might be described as an attempt to combine into a 
single theory whatever is %'iable in physics, in cpktcmnLqgy, and In 
eonunonsedse. Mind and iu Place in Nature under^es an analysis 
of psycholcigical concepts; yet in so far as it attempts to ‘place* mind 
within Nature^ It passes beyond eridiclsm to speculation. (Broad 
defends a species of * emergent materialism ^) Indeed, we begin to 
wonder whether the dJstinctiDn between analysis and speculation can 
be afl sharp as Broad at first suggests. 

Many of Btoad''s readers were shocked because^ in Mind and ilr 
Place in Nature^ he took seriously and discussed in detail the findings 
of psychical research; this, they felt, is not the sort of conduct to be 
expected from a Cambridge aiial)tic philosopher. Broad's defence in 
his essay on * Psychical Research and Philosophy throw's eonsiderable 
light on his approach to philosophy. 

First of all, he condemns unsparingly those for whom * philosophy 

^ Fiiii publiiHed in Philaopliy C1949X rtpiinted in Rdigwn, PhUtsophy mtd 
P§ycki(al Rgiearch (1553). Sm^ in the flamf voluilK. 'Henry Stidjfwiek and 
j^ychical I^Mdrch for the enrlicr liisTnry of peyeke^ Kseaioh At Cum- 
pKdgc. Philotophy La irccnt yem has taken a edosidciabk arnount of interest 
jn pi%|tJucBl rcseajxh. See, for example. A* G. M. Flew^ A Nnu Apprx?aeh to 
rpfckifal Eesfarch (^ 053)1 H, Hr Prices '^Socric PhiToAOphicsl Queabolli abcUl 
Telepathy and ClairVoyanoe' (Phil., 1940); M. Kncalc, R. Rob^mon, C, W. 
K, Mmidic: * Is T^yehJcal Research Rejevant to Philoioptiy ? * {PA3S, 1 
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consists in accepting without question, and then attempting to analyse, 
the beliefs that ate camincui to contemporary plain men in Eumpe and 
North America, it roughly, the beliefs which such persons imbibe 
uncritically in their nurseries and have never found any reason to 
doubt'. As he wrote elsewhere, ‘it is now abundantly evident that 
little can be done for eornmonsenseAnalysis thus understood is, he 
thought, 'a trivial academic eserttse'. In this respect, he stands ch^ 
to Rusaell, and at the remotest pole from Moore. His starting-point 
is science, rather than commonsensci if there is a conflict, cotnmonsensc 
must give way. He seeks to imitate, all the same, Moore’s mcticulous- 
ncss rather than Russell’s audacity. Once he lament^ thust *si Moore 
savait, si Russell pouvait*; this may be read as nominating his ideal— 
Rus&ell’s knowledge coojoined with Moore's analytic powers. 

Conmionsense. then, has no rights against the irnding^ of psychical 
research; nor can an a priori metaphysics rule out ghosts, if only for the 
very good reason that there is no such inctaphysics. Psychical re¬ 
search, he ooncludts, must be left to speak for itself. Eubject of coui* 
to the control of critical philosophy. This is Broad's charactcriatic 
attitude^ 

Of all metaphysicbuiB, Broad mast admires McTaggan* for all 
that McTaggart attempted the impossible, the construction of a deduc¬ 
tive metaphysics. Broad devoted several years of his life to the writing 
of his vast tJirec-volumed EsambvUion of MtTaggarPi P/iiforqphy (1933“ 
a), a boot which as w'ell as commentary contains many striking example 
of Broad’s own philosophical work. Two things deUghted Broad in 
McTaggart: hfe coolness and his clarity. No metaphysician has been 
less dithyrambic, none has made so desperate an effort to be dear. 
For once. Broad remarks, 'definite premises arc stated in plain language 
and definite conclusions a« drawn from them by arguments wc can 
all follow and accept or reject'. That Broad considered McTaggart 
to be worthy of so estenaive an caaminadon is further evidence at once 
of his sympathy with speculation and of the special character of that 
sympathy^ 

"I flbaU w-^teb with a fatherly eye/ Brftad wrote m the Preface to 
Thr ^ftttd and its Fhce in Nature, * the philosophical ga^^bols of my 
younger friends as they dance to the highly syncopated pipings of Herr 
WLttgenstein^s flute/ That was in 1525, and Wittgenstein^B Tractatux 
Logko-Phihsophkus had first appeared in English^ three years pre- 

1 The tranfllmioo, one should ndd, tt wtroordmimly My quotariens 
introduce a number of modi flea dona* 
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vioualy fihe GcruLan vcrsJoD was published in 19^1), Broad^s 
comment, then, bears witness to the LmmedUite impact of the Tractutus 
upon certain of the younger philosophers at Cambridge, for all that it 
was by no means widely read in Bngland until the laic nineteen-thirties, 
and ev^en mw has scarcely e^t:r been made the subject of detailed 
criticism and commentaxy^ 

It is a book, mdcitd, which one sets out to describe with more 
than ordinary diifidence.* Partly this is a consequeacc of the enthusi¬ 
asm Wittgenstein inspired in his pupils. If there b now nobddyp if 
indeed there never has been anybody, who would subscribe to ail the 
leading doctrines of the Tr(u::tatus —^Wittgenslciiip as shall see later* 
came to critidsc it severely—there is still in many cjiiarters a reluctance 
to believe that Wittgenstein could have been mistaken in w^ys that 
were not somehow w^iser, mom penetrating, than the mistakes of his 
contemporaries. Again, deUcatc questions of disdpleshtp are involved: 
the question, did Wittgenstein mean?* is closely linked with 

another, * Who can truly claim to be carrying on his vi-ork ?' On the 
other side, them are still those who would dbmUs Wittgenstein as a 
charlatan. It will be apparent that no account of the Tre^tatuf is 
likely to win universal acceptance. 

Apart from these extrinsic dilhcultics, which the chronicler must 
Icam to regard w ith relative equanimity as the perils incident to hia 
profession, the Trartatus itself is suliicicntly intimidating. It discusses 
questions of a peculiarly intricate kind—meaning, the nature of logic* 
facts and propositions, ihc task of philosophy—in a manner whicli 

^ foUew? mutt be read u an intisrim report. Importjmt Wiiig^nAteln 
iKumuflCripTB, which can be expected 10 throw cc^ntiderable light on the Trtict^tm^ 
are new bejne prcpaFcd for publicsdon. Th«c Include noirboDk^ compiled 
in the yediv prior to the pubUcaticn of the mruj. OomitkcnEnrics on the 
TF&Eintm have been puiblished by G, £. Ml AntcoTnbe and G. Stcoiija and a 
commeniary La contained jn the ItaliHJi tranitBtiQn by G. C. Colombo 
l^e lifiO Ol Tr ^AfidcrBon and the 'Fmctatm LiOgioo- 

Phijcm^phlctn ^ an Easaj in Philoi^phicaJ Transktion/ J, R. 

Weinberii: An Examio^iMm of Ptnitirism (1936): lM. Bkck: 

ait^i Philoiophy (1549): the criticil notien by F. p- iWmey in Mind (1923), 
repnnted jn Foandali^ita nf JHothfmaiiti Rtmeir^ Imroductinn to the 

edition of the Twmmi J. O. Uimson- PhUot^dca: AnalytU (1956). 
On WingeriETciti gencraUy, see the itiemorial notice* by D, A. T, Gfaukinu] 
and ^ C. Jlnduon] {AJP^ l9Sl): RS'lt {Aruiiym, T951); J. Wkdom (Mind, 

J 9 S»>; B. Russel] {Mind, 195^); K- Britton i 9 S 4 ); G. von 

light iPR, 19^3)) Nl Malcolm, Ludm'g Mrmoir (195$}. J 

hRve also inade use of an unpubliahed thesis in the BodJcy Library, Oxford, 
by D. S. ShwAytkr; uld I have been mBlicnccd hy thinRi 1 ha%t: heard said 
ac Oxford tbout ihe TrtKtatui by MU* G. E. iM. Aiiscomtie, Mr, David Pcara 
and Prof. Gilbert Ryk — not that eny, kt alone aU, of them would wholly 
approve of what 1 hA\ti written. 
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disconcertingly combines the Romantic^ not to say apo<xiJypticj and the 
precisely foimalx 

Tbc preface at once displays these two streaks. The opening 
sentence—^this book will perhaps only be understood by those who 
have themselves already thought the thoughts which are exprased ki 
it, or similar thoughts —is in the best tradition of Rqmanticisni, in 
M far as it suggests that only a chosen few^ sympadietic souls, will 
rf43//y understand. Yet Wittgenstein goes on to tell us that the * whole 
meaning' of the TtacUttus can be suntmed up as follows: ^what can be 
said at all can be said dearly; and whereof one cannot speak thereof 
one must be silenL' Here at once the central paradox of the Tra^atia 
leaps to the eye^ it tells us what, it says^ cannot be said, and telb us 
obscurely, in metaphor and epigram, that w'hat eao be said at all can 
be said dearly. The very form of the Tra^tcius reflects tlus paradox. 
Each paragraph is numbered in accordance with an elaborate system, 
as if now at last 'wc were dealing with a philDSopher who would aid our 
comprehension in every possible ivay. Yet the paragraphs thus 
numbered are ccFmpased m a style so enigmatic, with sentence-links so 
tenuous, that scarcely one of them does not raise serious problems of 
intcTpretation. 

An elucidation of the Tractaius^ then—even supposing that I felt 
competent to undertake it^—-would need to be lengthy and minute. 
All that 1 can hope to do, within limits at aU reasonable, is m select for 
slight consideration those points at w^hLch the Tfactatus has, so far, 
been mainly influential. 

Something should first be said about the intellectual background 
of the TToeistus. Wit^enstein was trained as an engineer, not as a 
philosopher, so that one cannot presume in him an ordinary aquaintance 
with academic phUosophy, Like many another amatEur, he wtls inter¬ 
ested in Schopenhauer- if there is sometimes a Kantian flavour In hb 
work, that is perhaps the explanation. He knew something of Mach 
and Hertz^ and perhaps he had dipped into, or heard somebody discuss, 
Meinong and Husserl. All one can say with confidence is t!^t in 
writing the Tractnius Wittgenstein was taking as a point of departujc 
some of the things he had r^d in the wnrks of, or picked up in discus- 
sion with, Frege and Russell^ Quite what he o^iVEd to, and quite what 
he contributed to, RuseelFs * philosophy of logical atomism' it is ddlcult 
to say. He nowhere refers to any of his predecessors except in an 
elusive and off-hand fashion; what he says even about Frege and 
KusseU 13 sometimes very puzzling. In short, this is not a case in 
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whkh the detailed pur^it of iii£ucnce3 le likely to prove at all re- 
wardtag. 

Now for the Tr&ct&tus ttselL It begins with a series of staccato 
pronotiocciDeots: ^Thc world is everything that is the case. The 
w^orld k the totality of facts» not of things « « / Vet thisr it is fairly 
clcajj is not the real beginning. Wittgenstein has ordered the para¬ 
graphs of the Tractatus in what he judges to be the most artistic, the 
most striking, sequence; if we hope to understand afy he says what he 
docs, we have to move badiewards and forwards through their serried 
array* His real starting-point ia a theory of meaning, not a directly- 
intuiiied ontology* 

Wittgenstein's cnicja! assumption is that every proposition has a 
clear and definite sense; and conjoined with that, the assumption that 
this sense lies in the proposition's relation to the * world ^ Now the 
propositions of e%'eiyday life contain complex expressions^ expressions 
which are certainly not what Russel] called 'logically proper names'. 
Such complex expressions can always be replaced by descriptions. If, 
for example, somebody asks us what it means to say that ^aU million¬ 
aires are stubborn wc can answer by substituting descriptions for 
'millionaires’ and 'stubborn', by saying, for example, ^all peisons who 
possess more than s million pounds are difficult to persuade'. But by 
offering this sort of elucidation, we have still not made the sense per¬ 
fectly * clear and definite ' in Wittgenatein''s sense of that phiase; we 
could Sensibly be asked to eubstitute further descriptions for the 
complex expressions in onr new assertion* To arrive at a determinate 
sense for the proposition—to give the *one and only complete analysis 
of the proposition* — wc must^ according to Wittgenstein, define the 
complex sign by means of [logically proper) names. * It is obvious/ be 
writes, ^that in die analysis of propositions we must come to clcmcntaiy 
propositions, which consist of names in Lmmcdiatc combination/ 
At that point we can no longer ask that the sense be made clearer to 
us; a name ^jinot b« defined. Nor do wc need to make this request, 
for a proposition containing no expressions except names points 
immediately to the world—its sense is given directly to us as the com¬ 
bination of simple entities to which it refers. 

There must be simple entities, then — whit Wittgenstein called 
^ objects^ — because there are names; and there must be names because 
propositions have a definite sense. Wittgenstein W'as not interested 
In nominating examples of Bimpies* The point, far him^ is that 
there must hr simples; €t}htU they are is a matter of secondary importance- 
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'Even if the world ia infinitely complex^' he writes* *so that every fact 
i;x>Ttsbta of an infinite number of atomic facts and every atomic fact is 
compo^ of an infiiiite number of objects, even then there iniist be 
objects and atomic facts/ This Is much more in the spirit of Leibniz 
than of Hume. 

Names, Wittgenstein argueSp have no sense except m the context 
of a proposition; cacrespoDdlngLy^ we cannot think of an object except 
as having various possible conncxioos viith other objects; such possible 
connexions between objects are 'atomic facts^ This sounds very 
strange—to call possible connexions 'facts\ We ordinarily think of a 
fact as actual, by its very nature^ Yet it is difficult to find any other 
translation for the German * Sachverhait*. The strangeness dlmioishes 
slightly if we think of an atomic fact as '^that which makes a proposition 
true or false*. A proposition is true if certain atomic facts ^exist^ 
false if they 'do mt existthe atomic facts must* then, be of such a 
kind that the question whether they ^exist" or "do not exist" ("obtain* 
or "do not obtain') can always be raised* Atomic facts are realised 
possibilities If the proposition which pictures them is true, unrealised 
possibilities if it is false, but their" cxisteace' as possibilities is unaffected 
by the question whether they arc realised or not, by the question, that 
Ut whether they arc ^ facta ^ in die harder sense of that wurd. In 
studying logic, aecordkig to Wittgenstein, we arc not really Interested 
in the hardness of facts: "all possibilities are its facts," This is inevit¬ 
ably so, he thinks^ because false propoaitions-^proposltions w^hich 
assert possihihties which are not realised—are as much part of the 
field dealt with by logic, as rnuch capable of being asserted and denied, 
of implying or not Implying, as true propositions^ 

How exactly are propositions related to facts? Wittgenstein's 
answer is that they are * pictures’ of the fact. Various anecdotes are 
told about the circumstances In which this view first occurred to him^ 
anecdotes which agree In one respect: he W'as imprcissfd by a model 
which had been constructed to Illustrate some calamity, let us say a 
motor accident. ^ There, * he thought as he looked at the miniature 
cars, the miniature road, the miniature hedges, ' is a proposition." 

The problem* as Wittgieustcm saw it, was to give an account of 
the proposition which will allow, first, that w'c are free to construct 
false propositions as well as true ones, and secondly, that the point of a 
proposition lies in Its relation to the world. The ^picture* analogy 
seemed to be satisfactory in both respects. Obviously, by means of 
miniature motor-ears we can give a false picture of what actually 
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happened; DbTiously ^galn^ the point of ottr manipulatidOA witli tlic 
ttiotorH 3 ai^ is to ^convey som-ethmg about the world** 

The motor-cais^ of course^ arc not m themselves a propositioa; 
we could use them in a game as weU as to picture an accident. Only 
when they are arranged in a certain way do they convey what has 
happened* Thus arranged^ according to Wittgenstein^ they are a 
'propositional sign/; the * proposition* is suck a sign 'projected on the 
W'orld\ Lc. used to afErm or deny that something is the case. But 
what about the case—the normal case—where the propositional sign 
mnsists of words! Wittgenstein admits that such a proposition 13 
notj superhcially^ the sort of thing we should ordinarily describe as a 
' picture "p Even although, however, our ordinary language is no 
longer hieroglyphic, it has kept, he thinks, what is essential in hiero¬ 
glyphic writing. It retams its power of conveying to us what it 
representSp even although we have never actually observed what is 
thus conveyed—and mdeed m that case where the proposition is false^ 
we could not possibly have observed w^hat it conveys^ This powder of 
conveying depends, he maintains, on the fact that the proposition has 
precisely the same structure as what it represents. * One name stands 
for one thing/ he writes, 'and another for another thing, and they are 
connected together; in this way, the whole, like a tableau t^want^ 
presents the atomic fact« . . In the proposidon there must be as naany 
things distinguishable as there are in the state of affairs which it 
represents.*^ 

One objection which naturally occurs to ua is that this theory could 
^PP^yt most, to elementary propositions. Ordinary propositions 
do not picture atomic facts: they contain such expressions as 'all*j 
"some*, ^or"p "not", none of which can have any analogue in an atomic 
facL For in calling such facts "atomic* what Wittgenstein means 
above aU is that they are logically independent ^ from the "eKistenoe* 
of an atomic fact, nothing whatever follows about the * existence* oif 
the "nomexistence* of any other atomic fact. Thus there can be no 
negative atomic facta — let olone universal atomic facts — Bincc the 
"existence* of X is not Y ia not Logically independent of the "non¬ 
existence" of tr K 

"My fundamental thought,^ Wittgenstein therefore wrote, "la that 
the ""logical constants** do not rcprtscnL" Although they occur within 

^ For ditcus&ion of this point, and is ilJustratiDD of the di^cujtia which 
■rise in intereretinR Wittfieiutdn, ^ E. Dai«: 'The Picture Theory of 
Meimne" {hfiud, 1953) and, in leply, E. Evmnsi ^Tr^ctatua 3.143a (AnW, 
^ 955 )- 
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propo^donat meansi Logical constants are not one of the clemciits 
in the picture. He discuses in considerable detail the crucLaJ case of 
* not*. It is obtious^ he thinks, that * not^ is not the name of a reladoiip 
in the sense that 'right^ and ‘left’ name rdadons. Indeed^ "nol^ 
cannot be a name at all; if it were* ^not-not-p^ would be a quite differeut 
assertion from as naming two not? which does not mentioi!]. 
Then—a conclusion he regards as ridiculous—from the single fact that 
p, an inEnite numL^cr of other facts could be made to follow, by the 
process of adding double-negations, ^Not\ then* Is no name; it does 
not refer to an object. What it does is to indicate—and the same is 
true of all the other logical constants—that on operation has been 
performed upon in this cose the operation of denial. 

As a result of his consideratiDn of the role played by * logical con¬ 
stants^ in propositionSp Wittgenstein is led to conclude that efVery 
non-elcmcntary proposition is a * truth-function^ of elementary proposb 
tiDitS. In his paper^ ^Somc Remarks on Logical Form* {PASSt 
1929) he puts the matter thus: * If we try to analyse any given proposi¬ 
tions we shall find in general that they are logical sums, products or 
other truth-functions of simpler propositions. But our analysis, if 
carried for enough* must come to the point where it reaches pEOposltiPnal 
forms which are not tliemselves composed of simpler propositinna] 
forms. We must eventually reach the ultimate connexiou of the 
terms* the immediate connexion w'hich cannot be biokeu without 
destroying the propositional form as such. The propositions which 
represent this ultimate connexion I call, after Russell, atomic proposb 
tions, ITiey* then* arc the kernels of every proposition, contain 
the material, and all the rest is only a development of this material/ 

Suppose we consider the propersition p or q. Then the word *or^ 
docs not represent 'an ultimate coonexiDii^; as comes out in the fact 
that the sense of p or g can be wholly giveu by referring to its *truth- 
grounds*, in which 'or* plays no part. It will be true if p and q ate 
both true, true if p b true and q is false, true if p b false and q b true* 
false if p b false and q Ls false. Set out these results in a diagram— 
a 'truth-table*—and the result is a propositional sign which clearly 
pictures the sense of p or q* Every non-elcmentary proposition con 

^ Wiitgenstein wis 90 disaadslKd with this p^per, his publticstioii after 
the Trsuftmui, iliMt he nfused cither to read or ciisciifia it when ibt time camc 
for Its delivery. But I do Jioi think he wm then disfiatufied with the poasage 1 
have quoted. 

■ Wlttficiutcin makes use of the work of an AmerieoEL logician, H. M, 
She^r, who, in *A let of live independent poemlatea for BooleMi Algebra' 
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be analysed by this method, according to Witigciistcui^ evem when 
—although this presents special difScnlties—it contains the universal 
quantifier ^all*. This result can be alternatively expressed by saying 
that ail propositions have the same general form: that of a selection 
out of the range of atomic facts, a selection made by negating ccitain 
combinations. 

There are two extreme cases in such a selection: the case where no 
combination whatever is ruled out, and the case where every combina- 
don is ruled out- Thus suppose we subadtute not-p for the q in 
perq^ then the resuldng expressionp ^jr mi-p is true for ail possibiiides: 
the only possibility ruled out by p or g is the case where p and q are 
both false, and this case cannot occur when ^ is replaced by n&t~p. An 
expression such as p or mt-p Wit^nstein calls a tautology*; p and 
not^pf which allows no possibilidcs, he calls a * conlradiction *. Tautolo¬ 
gies and contradictions are ' without sense* because they do not picture 
the wodd. * I know nothing about the weather*' Wittgensiein writes, 
*when I know that it is cither raining or not raining." Yet they are 
not useless; they form "part of the sy^lboLlsm^ 

All the truths of Iggie, indeed, are classed by Wittgenstein with 
* tautologies*. TTiia foUon's directly from the truth^funedorud analysis. 
Take, for example, the It^cal truth that p or q together with nat^p 
implies q. Set out the truth-grounds for p or 5 and the truth-grounds 
for noUp and we shall be able to read off immediately that p or q and 
noi^p cannot both be true except in the case where q Is true. This 
fact can be altcmadvdy expressed, on Wittgenstein's theory of * sense*, 
by saying that the sense of ^ is included in the sense of (p or and 
not-p. In an adequate symbolism—in an ideal language—this^ 
according to Wittgenstein, would be immediately obvious. We are 
not, then, saying something about the world when we assert that p or q 
and mi-p together imply qi in making this assertioDp we are not exclude 
ing some genuine possibility. All we are doing, according to Wittgen¬ 
stein, is drawing attention to a feature of our symbolism, something the 
symbolism itself should show.1 ^ It is a characteristic maxi of logical 
propositions," he writes, "that we can perceive In the symbol itself that 
they are true." 


( 7 Vj*w, Am. Math. Soc.^ pro^Td that the truth-functjoni oF m prOpOsi- 
non am be cnmiructed eul of limiiUtaiieeus denkJ and She Her 

has poibtist^d Link, hut has b«n an inHuentkl Mehcr. S« Struciun, Mtthod 
and : Euayt in Homur oJ ilmry Af, ed. P. Henie (19S O- 

K cleif iccoimt of the truih-iiblt mei/iod i.nd ^hriler't ^ttro(w-uotatioii/ leo 
P. StnwEon: Introductim ta Logical Theory (1953). Cf. Johnson {p. ij 8 }. 
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If logic conslsu iik'hoUy of tautologies^ wc might ask^ why do wc 
find it necessary to construct pnxifa of the propositions of logic? A 
* proof, Wittgenstein answer^^ h nothing but a Tnechanical ei^pedient 
for recognising tautologies moce lapidly^ the vmw that there are 
'primitive propositions^ of logic from which aU the other propositiDns 
of logic ought to be deduced is a delusion. AU the pioposidona of 
logic, he argues, stand on e]mctly the same footing! they all say the 
same thing, t.e. nothing at all. 

What of mathematics f That consists, Wittgenstein ai^es^ of 
equations; from which it follow's directly that the propemtions of 
mathematics, too, are without sense. For it is always nonsense, he 
maintains, to say of two distinct things that they are identic^; and to 
say of one thing that it Is identical with itself is to say nothing. Mathe¬ 
matics saj^s, what in its symbolism we can see, that certain expressions 
can be substituted for one another; that this can be done shov?s us 
something about the world but docs dot picture the A^'orld. Thus the 
propositions of ntathematics are * senseless". 

Senseless, but not nonsensical; on the other hand, Wttgenstein 
argues, the metaphysicLon talks nonsense, in the fullest sense of the 
word. There Is no novelty in this aceusatiDa: as we have already seen, 
it formed part of the regular stock-in-trade of ninciccdth-century 
pcsitivism, to trace it no further back. Wliat was novel, however, was 
the accusation that metaphysics arises out of the fact that phUosophcci 
do not understand *the logic of our language’. 

In the most obvious case, the philosopher Is misled, according to 
Wittgenstein, by the fact that the grammaticai form of our p ropositions 
does not alu'ays re6ect their logical form. Merely because * million- 
airea are non-existent" rcscmblea m grammaticaJ form 'millionaires 
are non-co-operative\ the philc^pher is led to suppose that "non¬ 
existent’ is a quality, and is then well embariced upon a metaphysical 
inquiry into "the nature of non-existence^. In a perfect language, one 
in which every sign immediately indicated its logical function, such 
misunderstandinga, Wittgenstein thinks, would vanish; what we now 
write as ^miHionairea are non-exIstcnt* would be so expressed that 
" non-existent* would no longer look like a predicate. Such a lingua^, 
wc might say^ would make logic unnecessary and metaphysics impos¬ 
sible. 

In other instances^ Wittgenstein thinks, metaphysics arises out of 
the attempt to pass beyond the boundaries of language—~by talking, 
as we have been doing, about the relations between langu^c and the 
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worlds No proposition, Wittgecstcifi malntainSp can represent what 
it has in common with the ^orld—that form in viitue of which it is 
an accurate picture. To do this, it would have to include within itself 
a portion of the world in a non-pictured form—so as to be able to make 
the compaiison between the world and the picture. But this, according 
to ’VVittgensteiiip is impossible; to talk about the world h at once bo 
picture iL To suppose otherwise is to imagine that we can somehow 
say w^hat lies beyond language, i.e, beyond anything that can be said* 

What, then, am the philosopher say? Wittgenstein’s answer is 
uncompromising—* nothing at aB 1 ^ * The right method of philosophy^' 

he telb US, 'would be this: to say nothing except w'hat can be said, Le* 
the propositions of natural sciencej i.e. something that has nothing to 
do with philosophy: and then, alwa^'S, when someone else wishes to 
say something metaphysical, to demonstrate to hhn that he had given 
no meaning to certain signs in hh propositions.’ Philosophy, on this 
view^ is not a theory but an activity: the activity of making clear to 
people what they can, and what they cannot, ^y. 

By way of reply, we might be tempted to assert that there are at 
least WJJtif non-mctaphysjcaJ^ sensible, philosophical assertions, namely 
those which arise out of the analysis of scientific method. This 
Wittgenstein denies. Such proposiliona, he saya, are cither proposi¬ 
tions about the psychology of human beings or else turn out, on analysis^ 
to be propositions of logicp propositions which * belong to the sym^ 
holism*. Of the first type, the most important example is ^the so- 
called law of mduedon'. Induction, as defined by Wittgenstein, is 
* the process of assuming the simpl^t law that can be made to harmonise 
with our experience’; and, he argues, ^thene are no grounds for believing 
that the simplest course of events will really happen ^ It is ' only a 
hypothesis*, he says, that the sun wiU rise tomorrow; we do not know 
that it will rise. We should only k«ofo it will rise if this were a logieolly 
nrccisary consequence of our eKperienoe; there is no sort of necc^ity, 
he presumes, except logical necessity, no sort of inference except 
'logical^ {i.e. Uutological) inference. "In no way,’ he writes, ^can an 
inference be made from the existence of one state of affairs to the 
existence of another entirely different from it . . , superstition is the 
belief in the causal nexus.* It follows that *the law of induction* is 
certainly not a proposition of logic; on Wittgenstein’s view it says 
merely—and so it is a proptjsition of psychology^ not of philosophy— 
that human beings ordinarily prefer simpler to more complex explana^ 
tions. 
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As for the Liw of causality^ that^ according to Ulttgenateio, b a 
proposition of logic in disguise—an attempt to say what can only be 
shown in our symbolism^ that "there are natural laws\ We do not 
discover that there are unifgrmities, he argues^ by mspcctmg the world 
around va; these imifomiitics already show themselves in our talk 
about the world, In the mere fact» indeed^ that we are able to think. 
Siroilady^ what Hertz picked out as the a ffrim lawa of mechanics are 
simply descriptions of our ^mbolism, descriptions which our sym¬ 
bolism itself ought to ^show". If wc think of science as an attempt to 
describe the wurld by means of a fine mesh,, a priori Jaws, Wittgenstein 
says, are not part of the results at which we thus arrise: on the contrary 
they are the characteristics of the mesh (although It shoms us something 
about the world, Wittgenstein thinks, that it can be described in such- 
and-such Iaws)+^ So^ Wlttgenstejn argues^ hb general conclusion 
remains—all propositions which picture the world belong to the natural 
sciences, and those which do not picture the world, if they are net 
nonsense, are tautological Nowhere b there any room for a peculiar 
class of philosophical pnDpositions^ Thb was certainly a dbconccrting 
conclusion. 

Of those Cambridge men who were mimcdiately m£uenced by 
the Traota^uSf the most rcmai^able was F, P, Ramsey. Ramsey died 
at the age of twenty-six^ and the few years of hb mature life were 
divided hetw^cen economics^ mathematical logic and philosophy: uor 
WHS he one of those who light in early life upon a system to which 
they are thereafter faithful Thus he wrote no major work, and the 
essays and fragments collected for posthumous publication by R^ B. 
Braithwaite aa Famdatiofis of Mathetmiks (1931) represent 
different stages in the development of a miod rather than ^Hiied aspects 
of a single point of view. They have been none the les inAuential 
for that. 

In the essay (1925) which gave ita title to Thi F€^mdr^^iom of 
Mothfmatia Ramsey takes lb stand with the logistics of Whitehead and 
Russell against Hilbert and Brouwer; but at once dbplays hb independ- 
ence+ In opposition to Wittgenstein^ be maintains that the p ropositions 

^ S« Wi H, Watters' Om Undenirntding Physici (1938), for a theoiy of 
phyiies worked out pider the inau^im of the Tratmut. S. Toiilmin^i 
The Phil^phy cf Sekfu* (i9S3) b a detaikd applicution of WitteciuTEUi^A 
point of vieWj worked out in a way whidi bnngt TouEmin dose to Duliicm: 
in p&iiiculsrp be iharply diatiiiKiiuhn between physical laws and empirictl 
EHbcrali&aiionSp bet^^’een ^physici' snd -Riiiiiml hisioiy*. See review? by 
E. Nagtl (jlfmit i 9 S 4 )p *ud H. Dingle {Phii.^ 195S)- 
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of mathemai:ics are tautologies^ oot equations, and is tluis enabled still 
to uphold die doctrine that foathemadcB is dedudble from logics at 
the same time, of course, it was from Wittgenstein that he learnt to 
think of logic as being composed of tautologies. His general object 
is to show* with the help of Wlttgenstcbi^s inith-functional analysis of 
general propositions, that it is possible to derive inathematics from a 
logic which contains no empirical propoaitions* no propositions like 
the Axiom of Rcducibility or the Axiom of Infinity, and yet which does 
not collapse Into paradox.^ In attempting to contmue, with aid from 
the Trsetatja^ the sort of inquiry which Whitehead and Russell had 
initiated, Ramsey was almost unique amongst Britkh philosophers of 
the betw^emn-wars period. For the most part, philosophers — whose 
other interests are usually literaryp histoiicah or UnguistiCp rather than 
mathematical — when faced with the formidable symbolism of Ptindpia 
Mathematica decided that formal logic was no longer for them; they 
retreated into the more congenial territory of epistemology- 

Ramsey moved m the same directloDp partly under the influence, 
it would stem, of Johnson, partly because he had now read Peirce, 
partly following in Russeirs footsteps. Thus the final conclusion of 
his "Facts and Propositions* (1937)^ although he largely derives hh 
logical apparatus from Wittgenstein, is pragmatic in tendency. One 
can sec this moat dearly in his analysis of negation: he agrees with 
Wittgenstein that mt-not-p is the same proposidod as p, and hence 
that" not’ IS not a name, but he is imwilfing to leave the matter at this 
poinL The word ^noE** he argues^ expresses a dlficretic^ In feding, 
the difference between asserting and denying. It will follow that 
^disbelieving p* is identical with 'believing mi-p*: and this conclusion 
Ramsey tiles to justify Sn a typically pragmatic manner, by identi^^g 
the causes and the conscqucuces of these two apparently different 
attitudes of mind. 

Similarly, in his ^Truth and Probability* (1926) he rejects Wittgen¬ 
stein's doctrine that we *havc no grounds^ for inferences which are 
not tautologicaln Induction he describes, after Peirce, as a "habit of 
the human mind ^ one which cannot, he admits, be justified by any 
purely formal methods — ^not even* as Keynes had thought, by the 
theory of probability—but which It Is none the less * unreasonable^ 
not to adopt* A logic of induction,, a ■ huimm logic’, will describe, he 

^ See, for the details, Ch. tX above. He tater had qualmt about the 
poutbility of the whale of punt uiitherruitica by s whifdi cofLUiM 

DO cmplncaj propcmtioiQi £ so znuch the worse for pure [iuthciiiat]4^, he leema 
to bave concluded. 
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concludes, the degree of success with wtiich inquirer! employ different 
incihods of arriving at die truthn Induction, he thInkSp U p ragmatically 
justihed; and this a rational justiiicaticiirt, not, a! Wittgenstein had 
argnedt a more matter of psychology. 

Thc same movement towards pragmatism can be discerned in 
* General Propositions and Causality' Ramsey now rejects 

the view, which he had previously taken over from Wittgenstein, that 
a general proposition ^ a conjunction of atomic propositions, although 
a conjunction with the peoihar property that we cannot, for lack of 
symbolic power, enumerate its constituents. (On which Ramsey 
comments: 'Put what we canH say we can't say, and we can't whistle 
it either,') At the same time, he is still eonvinoed that all propc^idons 
are truth-functions; the conclusion he draws is that general propositions 
are not, properly speaking, ^ pfopositions\ We ought not to distinguish 
them, he argued, into the true and the false, but rather into those 
which it is ^right' or 'wTong', *reasonable* or 'unreasonable*, to 
maintain. They are ways of meeting the future: to say that 'all men 
art mortal^ on this view, is Jo announce that any man we meet we 
shah regard as mortal^ People may try to w'can us from this way of 
regarding men, they may condemn it as unreasonable. But it cannot 
be proved to be false, Ramsey tliinks, just because it makes no definite 
statement about the properties of objects. 

As opposed to Wittgenstein, again, Ramsey considers that philoso¬ 
phy issues in a particular class of propositions — elucidatioos, elassifica- 
dons^ definitions, or, at least, descriptions of the way in which a term 
could be defined. The difficulty for philosophy, he thinks, is that its 
elucidations Lrivolvc one another; w'e cannot, for example, begin our 
elucidation by presuming that the nature of meaning is completely 
clear and then go on to use meaning to elucidate space and time, because 
to clarify the ustutc of meaning wc must already have attained to some 
understanding of space and of lime. The great danger of on elucidatory 
philosophy I Ramsey says, is scholasticism—* the essence of which is 
treating what is v^ague as if it were precise and trying to put it into an 
exact logical category ^ With that remark, however, we have crossed 
the border betTn^cen the older and the newer Cambridge^ 

For the time being the emphasis was still on clarity. Russell, 
Moore, %Vittgcnstcin, Broad, Johnson, were all read as making the 
same point: that philosophy is anal^^is, ebriheadon. A typical produet 
of the period is the journal AnafysiSf which first appeared in 1935, 
under the editorship of A- Duncan-Jones, and with the colkboration 
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of L, S. Stebbing* C. A. Mace^^ and G . Ryle. The object of Aftalyds^ 
so it was laid do\nij ’vi'is to publish ‘short articles on limited and 
precisely defined philosophical questions about the elucidation of 
known factSp instead of long, ver^' gcdctal and abstract metaphysica] 
speculations about possible facts or about the world as a whole‘« This 
was clearly a reformulation of Russell^a demand for ‘ piece-meal inv^ti- 
gations^ as represented in practice rather by Moore's phUosophical 
articles than by Russell's books. WTien the dicn editor of Analysis^ 
Margaret Macdonaldp published a selection of axtides from Atmtysis m 
Philos&pfy md Analysis (19ji) she chose her epigraphy however^ from 
the Tractatus^ not from the work of Moore or of Russell^ ‘The object 
of philosophy is the logical clarification of thoughts. * * * The result 
of philosophy is not a number of ‘^philosophical propositions**^ but to 
make propositions dear/ Wittgenstein was preachings it was thought, 
wbat Moore had practised: the was read as a sort of analyst's 

handbook. 

Naturally, however, certain difficulties arose out of this confiatioii 
of Russell, Moore and Wittgenstein* What eijcaetly, it was asked, 
does analysis analyse — a sentence, a proposition, a concept* or a word t 
More importanE stilly what docs it analyse them into? These questions 
were much discussed;* analytic methods, it is fair to say, were more 
freely employed in the anal>^is of analpis than in the analysis of 
anything else. 

The variations through which this discussion moved can be illns^ 
tinted in the work of L. S* Stebbing.* Her * The Method of Analpis 
In Philosophy' 1931) begins from a distinction between the 

* immediate reference* of a proposition—what we all understand when 
we hear it uttered—and its ‘escact reference"^ which indudes everything 

* B«t knpuTi PS V- phllo^phECfll peyebDiDgist, who oonfiiiues the wwk of 

Brentano md Stout, h« hu aa, well a. lively aW'ancnesi of coniemponiry pKilofo- 
phy. Hla Primiplef oj Logit; w« one of the first written 

alaug Cambrid^ lines, and he has wriiten a number of ardclea on the rclatioti 
between cbought anti For thia pericMi in the history of British phil¬ 

osophy, see Jk O. Urmson : PhilaMophktd Analy^i 

■ For tpedmens. Apart from those mentioned in thia chapier, see p. 215, 
footnolA I, above. 

* Her A Modem Jniroduetion £o Logic (19jo) did much to i niToduce modem 
logic, parttciilsTly as tau^^ht At Csmhridgc, to ft wider iudience- She wove 
together thread fiOm Moort, Ruuelll, Johnwn, Whitchtad, end Bn»iL In 
her Phifotophy and Physimti (lojy) she delivered a br^diide, in the iwrrw 
of commonsense, sgoimt the apeculatioiu of Jeans and Eddinj^qn. See variqiU 
refetences in FbHiMophical Studi&: Btsayi r>l Memory of L. Susan 

Er !>. BroEtsKiti: 'Mits StebhingV Dirccnontl Analysis itnd Buie 
Facta ■ 1934). 
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which must he the ciase if the proposition b true. The ^bnmediate 
reference" of the proposition "All economists are fallible % for example, 
docs not iadude the fallibility of Keynes; we can understand this 
proposition without ever havdng heard of Keynes. But the fallibility 
of Keynes forms part of its " exact reference Stebbing says, since Lf 
the propositioD is true Keynes must be fallible^ 

Metaphysical analysis^ according to Stebbing^ works with two 
assumptions; first that we understand quite wcU^ at the level of immedi¬ 
ate referencep quite a variety of propositions,, sccondlyp that such proposi¬ 
tions make ^exact reference" to baste propositionSp ultimate acts of 
elements, the ultimacy of which consists in the fact that their immediate 
reference and their exact reference arc identical. Obviously^ she has 
in mind Moore"a doctrine that "w^e aU know quite well" that hens Lay 
eggs^ but differ about the "ultimate analysis" of this proposition; at 
the same timOp her ' set of elements* is, she saj's, identical with Wttgen- 
steln's ^combination of elemciita" nr * atomic facta Thus* on her 
interpretatioiip Moore and the Trcctatus are saying much the same 
thing: that philosophical analysis consists in unveiling those basic 
propositions to which an everyday proposition ultimately refers^ 

Fairly cLcarlyp however, not all "analysis^ satisfies this defiiiitioru 
In her "Logical Posidmtii and Analysis' 1933) Stebbing dis¬ 

tinguishes, therefore, between four different kinds of analy'sis. Firstp 
there is the analysis of sentences with the object of clarifying their 
logical formp the sort of analysis typified in Russell's theory of descrip¬ 
tions; secondly, the analysis of a concept^ illustrated in Einstein's 
analysis of simultaneity; thirdly* the mathematician's "postulational 
an3ly^^ the definition of terms by analytic methods; and then fourthlyp 
the sort of anal>'sis* now^ christened "directional analysis', she had 
dcscKbcd in ‘The Method of Analysis in Philosophy". That, she 
thought, is the peculiarly philosophical sort of analj'sis^in opposition, 
say, to Ramsey for whom Russell's theory of descriptions was the 
"paradigm of philosophy"* 

By the time Stebbing came to write her essay on * Moare's Influence" 
for Tifte Philosophy of G. E* Moore (194a)* fihe had begun to feel sus¬ 
picious of the metaphysics which is presumed by directional analysis- 
It now seemed to her that there are no ^basic facts"; die doctrine of 
basic facts^ she suggests, is a relic of die days when phUosophers 
thought they had to justify the beliefs of commonsense by setting them 
on a solid 'ultimate^ foundation. The important sort of analysiSp she 
came to think, is "same-level* analpls, in which cxpressiona art 
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defined by eKpr^sions and cDocepts aic definjed by concepts—an 
anslysi? which makes no metaphysical assumptions. In thus reacting 
against ‘ directional analysts" Stebbing reflects the general tendency of 
the 'thirties. 

The earlier writings of John Wisdom may se rve as a second OEampIe 
of the analytic controversy. In his * Is Analysis a Useful Method in 
Philosophy?' {P^S 5 ^ 19^1)1 he distinguishes three sorts of analysts: 
materia^ formal, and philosophical, Russell's theory of dcj&crtptions 
is ^formal* analysts; Uie ordinary dchnitiuns of sdence are eJiamples of 
‘material* analysis. Both of these are 'same-ievel*: philosophical 
analysis, in contrast, is ^new-level', replacing the less by the more 
ultimate. He explains^ by tho use of exampleSp what he means by 
"more ulrimate'. 'Individuals\ be says, 'are more ultimate than 
nations. Sense-data and mental states are in their turn more ultimate 
than individuals^* It turns out, then, that philosophical analysis 
consists in trying to show how statements about minds can be reduced 
to statements about mental atateSp and statements about material objects 
to statements about sense-data: in short, it b the practice of what a 
foreign observ^cr has described as 'the favourite English parlour^ 
game'—reductive epistemology. Wisdom wrote an elementary test- 
book Problems of Mkd and Matter (1934) in order to illiistmte the 
usefulness of analytic methods; there is very little in tC which would 
read strangely to Broad or even to Stout. 

The long series of articles on 'Logical Constnictioiis" {Mind^ 
1931-3) is a different matter: these we might describe as the most 
wholc-hcartcd of all attempts to set out the logical assumptions implicit 
in * philosophical analy3is\^ In what respects, he asks, is an ordinary 
proposition an unsatisfactoiy 'picture" ? There is a sense, it is obvious^ 
in which 'England declared war on France' is already a perfectly 
Batisfactory picture: understand that assertion quite well* The 

analyst has to show that there is another sense in which such a "picture' 
is not satisfactory^ This Wisdom attempts by a vertigo-lndncing 
altematioo of smaD and capital letters. The ordinary sentence 
^shows^ in so far as it tells us someihing, but it does not ^Show" us 
the ultimate logical structure of what it shows; it points to a * fact^ but 
not to a "Fact't not that is, to what is ultimately the case. A similar 
duplicity is exhibited, he suggests, by all the other words which we 

^ Sm iI*o, however, L. S, Slebbingi ^ Logidd Ccmacnittidm and ICnowIcd^ 
throuBh Doicrl pdom ^ {Prat. 0/ lulrrmiL Ctfug. i>/ PM., I HuW much 

of what StebbanB and Wmdoiii wrote in these yeai* derived fiOiD Moore""s 
locturu ] do not know: according to their owit svow'iLi, ■ great deaJ. 
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^ould yvish U> ^ploy in an accomit df tbe ftmctionbig of propoddon& 
Wbdom^s Le^al Comtruction articles display an astoni^lng degree 
of virtuofflty^ but their very ingenuity had the effect of persuading 
philosophers that sometlung had gone wrong somewhere. They 
mark, indeed, the end of an epoch at Cambridge. 
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HjOCICAL positivism 


I N i895p Mach was appointed to a new^ly cncatcd prufcssorahip In 
the philosophy of the inductive sciences at the University of 
Viennap an appointenent which was at once a testimoiiy to the 
strength of the empirical tradition at Vienna and the means by which 
that tradition was confirmed and strengthened. In 192a the same 
chair was offered to Moritz Schlick^ who had already made a name for 
himself as a phiLosopher-scientist—^in particular as an mterpneter of 
Einstein; around Schitek as nucleus 'the Vienna Circle'^ rapidly took 
shape^ For the most part^ its members w'ere scientists or maUie^ 
matidans^ already and-mctaphysical Machians. Except for SchhcL 
himself they knew little about, and cared less foFp the classical philoso¬ 
phers. The novel doctrines espoused by Wittgenstein^ as the Circle 
read them in the Tr^tetus or heard them reported by Sohlick and 
Waismann, were a different matter** HCp loOp was a scientist, an 


anti-metaphysician, and w'as w^orthy^ then^ to be heard with respects 
Wittgenstein, so the CLrcIe thought, showed empiricists the way 
out of what had threatened to be an impasse. How, empiricist had 
anxiously inquired^ could the certainty and the 'ideal* character of 
mathematics be reconciled with the empiricist doctrine that all intel¬ 
ligible propositions are based upon experience } Not many empiricists 

^ Far a full accounc of its formadon and subaequeni hisrory m V. Kmft: 
The Vienfvt Circle {1950. Enff. trwUr igja) flnd Or Neopth: * d^vdappemeni 
du CrrtJc dc Viennf ct ravenir dc 1 Vinpirisinc loi^que' T93 5), 

The phrue "The VieniiB Circle' dates back to loaS; the 'prof^mnie" 

wu puhluhed in 1929 m "Wissenfehariliche WelmuSAssung der Wiener 
Krcifl'; its main medium of publidw waa the joumil EykeminU (1930)^ 
TtOAoird for ] 939-40 TheJifUTnai of Unified Stitna. The best-known memKrs 
of the group were M. ^hliick;^ R. F. W&ismann, O. Neunth, fi. 

FclrI, B. von Juh«, F. Knufmann, H. Hahn, K. Mea^r, K. Gddel. It 
worked in clw wwciatlon with the ^ Society of Empirical FhilMophy“ at 
Berlin, which indudcd aa member?, H- Reiehenbaeh—jotnt editor wil;h Csmap 
of Erketmtnii —F. Kraus, W. I>ubd£laVp K. Grelling. Sec sJaO A. J. A;)'er« 
"The Viomw Circle* (in 6. Ryle and omen; TAe Retmuthn in 

* One *till (1956) cannot My viith confidence qidte what Wittgenstein woiJd 
have told Scdilick and W'sJEniEiia eoiuiderable typescript? by Wittgenstein, 
dating ftom the yemr? wbrn the Circle vmt Hounihin^ti ha^e ckh yn been 
publis^d. It i* apparent fmm hU 1929 paper on 'Logics Fomi^ howe^icr, 
that WittgensitEin ui^ had not departed Vec^ far fmm the TV'iirJ'ahir acd that 
m «n far u he had done ao^ it wm m the direction of logicHl poaitivutn. 
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had the hardihood to argue, with Milica propositions of 

mathcniatics arc empirical generalUationa.^ If ouly they coidd be 
interpreted* m Wittgenstein*® rnanner, as identities all would be welL* 
The empiricist need only amend his original thesis slightly: now he 
would maintain that every intelligible proposition rests upon experience 
unless it is an idmliiy. Since no metaphyridan would he prepared to 
admit that his propositions 'tell us nothing about the world*, such an 
amendment did not seriouely impede the empiricist criticism of meta¬ 
physics—which is what really Interested the Vienna Circle. 

* Metaphysicsfor the members of the Cirde^* lo^cal positivists* 
as they came to be called^—Is the attempt to demonstrate that there 
are entities which lie beyond the reach of any possible experience* 
Kantian * thing5“in-theniselves\ So they w^ere Daturaliy attracted by 
*the principle of verifiabilitj"^’—the principle that the meaning of a 
proposidon lies In Its method of verification. They saw in it a way 
of eliminating, as meaningless* all references to entiliea which are riot 
acces^bie to obscr^^ation; metaphyslca, then^ could he dismissed out 
of hand as nonsense. To argue against mctaph^'si<s In detail, they 
conduded* was a complete waste of time: if one metsphysidan says 
^Reality is the x 4 hsolute^ and another that ^Reality is a plurality of 
spirits' the empiricist need not trouble himself to reply to thcLr argu¬ 
ments. He need only say to them—'"What possible experience could 
settle the issue between you?* To this question metaphysiciana have 
no answer; and from this it follow's, according to the verifiability prin¬ 
ciple, that their assertioDs are quite without meaning. It Is as senselesst 
on this view, to say that' Reality is not the Absolute" as to say" Reality 

^ But cf- John Andcrwfi: * Efii£>iridiHm‘ 

" Thjis anli-inctaph>lica 1 mithemdikkiv H. Hahn, firat drew the CLfctc’i 
attenuon to tht TTOctalus. S« hi* malhf^matiqut. et tonmiiiinl£€ ^ 

la (Actuaiititf 15^J5) and ^DLe Bedeutung der v^'iSBenachafUichen Weltauf- 
fiuiiing^ \£rk., 1930). See P. Frank's obituary of Kahn (Erk., I9i4>- 

= By BlumherK end F*igl: 'Logical Positiviim" (?P, 1931). SchHct 
preferred thf name ‘^consbien? erOpiridjmSec also J. R* Weinberg: An 
Examination 0/ Logical PositwUm (1936): C. W. ^lorria: Logitisl F(uifrt?tfnt, 
Pragmatism Stifniijic Etfipiricism (AetuaHt^s, i^37)i G- Btrifmannt Tke 
M^taphyncs o/" ZjigUai Positirum (1954); R. von Nlkca: ponirt'tfnr jl939T 
Eng. traru., i 9 s 0 » Jorgensen: 'The Development of Logit^ Emnandatn^ 
{VS, 1951}: L. S. Stebbiniix ^ Logical FosiSvism and Analyiia' {FBA^ 

Er NacelL ' Analytic Fhilooophy m Europe" fjF, t93&}; W. K. We rkmewter: 
^ Seven Thesea of logical Pi^iuvism CriUoiIly Esunlmd" {PR, i937)j 
von Juh»: ^FrincLplea of Logical EiopiiiciBni' (AliW, 1917); J. A. FoasmfOfe: 
'Logical Poutivism' {AJP, 1943, 194^ 1948)^H. FciEfc: 'logical EmpiririBTn 
{^tntulh-CrnluFy PMosophy, ed. D. D. Runes, 1943); W. T. Stflce: 'P™- 
tivkam' (iWj'mf, 1944) [ T# Storttf: ' An Aetalyiii of Loga^ Poslti^iam" 
odoi, 1951 ). 
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is the Abaotute'; for neither assctttDR caji be verified. Thus meta-* 
ph>'aical disputes are wholly pointless. 

The principle of verifiahilityj tc30j the logical positiviata thought 
they had derived from WittgensteLn's Tra^taiia^ Now certainly 
Wittgcjisieiii there wrote that " to understand a proposition means to 
know W'hat is the case* if it is tnie\ How^ever^ it h quite a step from 
that almost platitudinoiis dictum to the identification of a proposition's 
meaning with its method of verification. According to Wittgenstein^ 
the positivists misunderstood remarks he had let drop in conversatfon. 
*J used at one time to say," he h reported' as remarking^ 'that, in 
order to get clear how a certain sentence is used^ it was a good idea to 
aak oneself the question: How would one try to verify such an assertion ? 
But that's just one way of getting dear about the use of a word or 
sentence. . . ^ Some people have turned this suggestion about asking 
for the verification into a dogma — as if Td been ad^^andug a thtary 
about meaning.* 

Whatever its origin—and it does little more than formalise the 
techniques of Mach and Pearson—the verifiability principle soon came 
to be regarded as the leading tenet of logical positivism. It was first 
explicitly stated by F. \Vaismann in his *Logisch* Analyse des Wahr- 
schcinlichkeitsbcgriffs' {£>*, 1930)^ disputes arose almost immediately 
about its status, its meaning, and its plausibility.* 

The points at issue can be summarily set out thus; 

{1) The prindple of verifiability itsdf, on the face of it. Is neither 
an empirical generalisation nor a tautology. W'hat, then, is iB 
status? 

(a) We ordinarily inquire into the meaning of tvords or sentences. 
A piuposition Is what a sentence means, not something that has a 
meaning. On the other hand, it is propositions which we verify^ 

* By D. A- GfMkinRl and A. C. J[iisJtM>n], [AJP^ J^Sl). 

* Scldick"‘H * Ftnidvismm und Rcaliaiiiiia ’ (ErA., 1532) W mother t^\y 
itaceoicnT. S« the odmintTLtarf by D. Hymn allached to a Fitnoh tmrislfltion 
of thi* article in SynfhJ^i^, 19^. See, m well senend works on loj^caJ 
poiiiJviam, C. I. Lewa: * Experience and MceiuiiB- (Pfip i 034 )t S. Stebbing, 
A. E. Heath, L, RiiasElti ' Commiifiication and Vcd&cation' (PASS, 

M. Black: “ The E^nci pie of Veri fiabilicy" {Anafyrit, 1 034) 5 E+ Nagel : ' Ycrifi- 
■bility, Truih and Verificarion^ (JP, 1934): W. T. Staces 'MctBph>vtc4 and 
McaninR “ (MlfiAr 1935): C, Ducasje 1 * VerifKatioai Verifiabiliiy und Meanioff- 
fulneia^ (JPg 1936)* G. Ryle: ' Un^Trifijibilit>'-by-Mie^ A. C- 

Ewing; 'Meatlindcaancsa' (Mind, 1937); M. LftMrowita:: ‘The Principk of 
Verifiability * (AftnJ, 1937) and 'StronjE and Weak Vcrifiication^ (A/fiaf, 193^)* 
|. Wisdom: ^ Metaphy^ica. and VeHfioaticiri* (AfiW, I- Beriin: 'Vertfi^- 

tion* (PAS^ to^S); 0. MacKinnon, F. Waiimann, W- C. Kneide: ^ Verifi¬ 
ability' (PASS, iws): apcdal numbera o| RIP in 1950, 1951; J- L. 
‘Mcafiing and Vcfificatioti' (AfiW, 19s 3 >- 
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describe as irae Ot false. How. then, can verifiability be identified 
with meaning! 

(3) Propositions may be imvcrifiablc eltlicr because we cannot, 
for the moment, thini of any way of verifying them, or because it is 
physically impossible to v-eri^ them, or becatiM any attempt to verify 
them t& rolcd out for purely logical reasons. Which of these species of 
unveiifiabiiity carries meaninglessness with it f 

(4) 'Verify' b ambiguous: it can mean 'prove the truth of or 
'teat the truth of*. Are we to say that a proposition b meaningless 
unless there b some way of proceeding which, if successful, would 
prffce it to be true, or is it demanded only that there should be some 
way of ifsting its truth? FurthermorCp b thb method of procedure, in 
either case, idenikai with the propc^mon^s meaning, or merely a way 
of showing that it has a meaning? 

(j) The principle of verifbbility Leads towards ultimate verifiers. 
If a proposition^ meaning consists m what verifies it, these Serifiers^ 
cannot themselves be propositions; or, alternatively, they tnUBt be 
proposidons whose meaning somehow lies in themselves. aft 

they? 

The complex history of the logical positivist movement, shaped 
by the attempt to resolve these bsucs, can best be Ulustrated by a 
study of two leading mtmbcra of the Circle, Schlick and Carnap, and 
its principal British exponent, A. J. Ayer. Schlick, as we have already 
seen, had some acquaintance with the hbtory of philosophy and did 
not deny that philosophy had its value—^but not, he thought, as a 
branch of knowledge. His fellow-positivists, he ai^cd, quite mis¬ 
understood the situation w^hen, following in Russell footsteps* they 
Bct up a 'scientific philosophy'* or proposed, even, to replace the word 
‘philosophy* by ^such colourless and unaesthetic expresaiona* as '^the 
logic of science’;^ They were wrong in thinking that their own 
work was completely cut off from the philosophical tradition; but 
wrong, too, in imagining that any sort of science could 'replace 
philosophy. Philosophy, Schlick agrees with Wittgenstein, is an 
activity, not a theory — the actirity of socking for meanings^ Since 
it says nothing, although it helps us to understand more clearly 
w^hat we wish to say, it is quite different in character from 
Bdence* 

1 See hi* d* Vienne et la philotepMe tradiiiotmelle" 

tQ37), See bIso F. Watwuenn^t preface to ScMick'« Gciommtlit 
rgao-jtf, and obhuary notice* by H, Reichcnbacb (£r^r, FnUll 

(£rA, 19 J 7 ) and Feigl (ErA., 1939 )- 
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To thb position there is sn obvious objection: Schiick himself is 
putting forward philosophical theses—for e^ampltp the veriJiabLiity 
theory of meaning.. How, theiip can be deny that philosophy is a 
branch of knowledge ? Wittgenstein tried to anticipate criticisms of 
this sort by adnutting that the propositions of the rrctfmfnj, in ao far 
as they are philosophical* are nonsen^cal; their nonsensicaJity, he 
nevertheless suggested»is of a queer sort* enlightening* in contrast with 
the dark nonsense of metaphj'sics^ Bchlick is not prepared thus to 
discriminate between different types of DODsense, The verifiabili^ 
principle, he prefers to suggestp is a ^truisci*; it tells us nothing new^* 
it does no more than draw^ onr attention to what we have always tnowia. 
Thus to call it a ^theory* is a gross misdescription. Not surprisingly, 
□either his nor Wittgenstein's conclusion satisfied his fellow positivists: 
a 'truism'^ they argued, is stOl a truth; and * nonsense^ cannot 
enlighten. So they looked for an alternative account of philosophical 
truths. 

On the face of it, too^ Schlick's distincUon between the pursuit of 
meaning and the search for truth b an untenable one* To discover a 
meaning, we naturally object, b to arrive at a tme proposition—one m 
which the correct meaning of a proposition is elucidated. But elucida¬ 
tions, Schltck replies^ cannot be expressed as propositions. Lf some¬ 
one asks us what 'troglodyte' means, we may no doubt answer ‘cave- 
dweller \ This* howei-er. Is only a preliminary reply* for it still leaves 
open the question: ^Vea^ but what d(KS ^‘cavc-dwcUer" mean?' To 
give 'the nltimate meaning* of an expression, the elucidation which roles 
out any further Inquiry* Schlick therefore argues, must pass beyond 
words altogether: w'e must directly indicate* by gestures^ the propertica 
to which our expressions refer* 

It will be obseni'ed that although the verifiability principle purports 
to be a method of discovering the meaning of a propon^Kwi# what Schlick 
here describes is the method of defining a uwc/k Schhek stiU has to 
show how the meaning of a word if connected with the meaning of i 
proposition. This he attempts in hia ' Facts and Propositions* 
jtf* t93S)i vihtre he formally defines a proposition thus: ^a aeries of 
sounds or other symbob (a “sentence^') together mth thg hgiotl 
brlonging to thm, i.e. certain prescriptions as to how the sentence La 
to be used*' 'These rules,* he continues, 'culminating in deictic" 
definitions* constitute the '^'meaning** of the proposition.' 

But how, we might well ask, can a proposition, thus defined, 
be verified} Neither s symbol nor a role can be frtfe, nor does it 
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describe as true or false* Hovvv then, can vcriSability be: identified 
with meaning? 

(3) Propositions may he unverifiable either because we cannot, 
for the moment^ thuik of any way of veri^ing themp or because it ia 
physically impossible to verify them, or because arty attempt to verify 
them is ruled out for purely logical reasons. Which of these species of 
unverifiability carries rneaninglessness with it? 

(4) * Verily" is ambiguous: it can m^n ^prove the truth qf^ or 
'test the truth of". Arc we to aay that a proposition is meaningless 
unless there is some way of prodding whlch^ if succcssfiiJ^ would 
prove it to be true, or is It demanded only that there should be some 
way of testing its truth ? Furthermotej is this method of procedure^ lu 
either case, identkcl with the proposition's meaning, or merely a way 
of showing that it has a meaning? 

(5) The principle of verifiability leads towards ultimate verifiers^ 
If a proposition's meamng consists in what verifies it, these 'verifiers^ 
cannot themselves be propositEons^ or, alternatively^ they must he 
propositioDs whose meamng somehow Ues in themselves. What are 
they? 

The complete history of the logical pc^sitivist movement, shaped 
by the attempt to resolve these issues, can best he iliustmted by a 
study of two leading members of the Circle^ Schiick and Camap, and 
its principal British exponent, A. j, Ayer. Schiick, as we have already 
seen, had some aDquaintance with the history of philosophy and did 
not deny that philosophy had its value—but not, he thought, as a 
branch of know^ledge. His fellow'-positivistB, he argued, quite mis¬ 
understood the situation when, following m Russell's footsteps, they 
set up a * scientific philosophy', or proposed, even, to repkee the word 
"philosophy’ by *such colourless and unaestheilc expressions’ as ’the 
logic of science*,^ They were wrong in thinking that their own 
work was completely cut off from the philosophical traditJoni but 
wrong, too, in imagining that any sort of science could ’replace* 
philosophy^ Philosophy, Schiick agrees with Wittgenstein, is an 
activity, not a theory—the activity of seeking for meanings. Since 
k says nothing, although it helps us to understand more dearly 
what WTS Wish to say, it is quite di 0 erent in character from 
edcjice. 

^ Sm hia ' ^ Vienne et Ls philotoplnc; traditionnelltf * (Actualii^rr 

1037 )^ S« lisa F. v^minvmn'a prehiK to Schlick'H Aufsdfst, 

and obituary UotjOM by H. Reicbenbach {Erk., 1936), P- Frank 
{Erk., 1937) and H. Feigl {Erk., 1939). 
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To this pcsitidd there is m ob%ioiia objection : Schlick himself is 
puttmg forVi'ard philosophical theses—for example:, the verifidbiitty 
theory of meanings How^ thenj can he deny that philosophy is a 
branch of knowledge ? Witlgenstchi tried to anticipate criticisms of 
this sort by admitting that the propositions of the m so far 

as they arc philDsophlcal, arc nonsensical; their nonsensicaiity^ he 
nevertheless suggested^ U of a queer sort, enlighteningp in oontiast with 
the dark nonsense of ni€taphyaic& Schllck is not prepared thus to 
discriminate between different t^'pes of nonsense. The verifiability 
principle, he prefers to suggest, b a ' truism ^ it telb ns nothing new, 
it docs no more than draw’ our attention to what we hav'e always known. 
Thus to call it a ^theory' is a gross misdescription. Kot surprisingly^ 
neither his nor Wittgenstein's conclusion sadafied hb fellow positivists: 
a ^truiam\ they arg;ucd^ is still a truth; and ^nonsense^ cannot 
enhghtefi. So they looked for an alternative account of philosophical 
tniLhs. 

On the face of it, too, Schlick^s distinction hctwcco the pursuit of 
meaning and the search for truth is an untenable one. To dtsoover a 
meaning, wc naturally object, h to arrive at a true proposition—one in 
which the correct meaning of a proposition is clucidatccL But eludda-^ 
tions, ScMick replies^ cannot be expressed as propo^itionSi If some¬ 
one asks us what * trogIod^*te * means^ we may no doubt answer * cave- 
dweller \ This, however, is only a prclkninary reply, for it still leaves 
open the question: "Yes, but what does “^cave-dweller'* mean?' To 
give “ the ultimate meaning* of an expression, the eluddation which rules 
out any further inquiry^ Schlick therefore argues^ w^e must pass beyond 
words altogether- we must directly indicate, by gestures, the properties 
to which our exprcssions refer. 

It will be observed that although the verifiability principle purports 
to be a method of discovering the meaning o^ ^ proposition, w-hat ScMick 
here describes is the method of defining a wrd, Schlick stUI has to 
show how the meaning of a word is connected with the meaning of a 
proposition. This he attempts in his “ Facts and Propositions' (jdwafy- 
^1 where he formally dehnes a proposition thtia: series of 

sounds or other symbols (a sentence'') t&g^ihtr with the iogicetl ruUi 
belonging to them^ Lc. certaLn prescriptions as to how the sentence is 
to be used.* "These nilcs/ he continues, 'culmumting in “'deictic'* 
definitions, constitute the “'meaning" of the piopositlanJ 

But how, we might well ask, can a proposition, thus defined, 
be verified} Neither a Eymbol nor a rule can be true^ nor does it 
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improve matters in this respect to take them in conjunction^ Further- 
morep how cm a conjimction of the symbola and the rules ^inean* the 
rules by themselves? 

Perhaps in consequence of such difiiculdcs, SctJick laid it down in 
' Meaning and Verification" 1936) that only sentences, not proposi¬ 
tions, have a meaning; the nilcs^ he now says, arc the meaning of the 
symbols^ not of the symbols plua the rules. Yet this does not prevent 
himj on the very next pagc» from reaffirming the verifiabEity principle 
in its original^ propositional, form. There is, indeed, an unresolved 
tension in Schllck^s phEosophy between traditional positivismp for 
which meaning is verifiabUity* and the novel ideas — the identification 
of meaning with use — he had picked up from the later speculations of 
VSIttgenstein. 

This d uali ty clcarly revealed in Schlick^s discussion of *uitverifi- 
ahility'. For nineteemh-centuiy po«ti\'i5ts^ the ‘meaningless" is that 
which science knows no vray of testing. This definition led them to 
condernn as 'meaningless" many propositions presentniay scientistg 
accept as scientific truths—propositions, for example, about the chemical 
structure of the stars. Schlick wishes so to define ^meaningless" that 
the question whether a proposition has a meaning is independent of 
the state of scientific knowledge at a given time^ a pmposidon is 
meaningless, he says, only if it is ' unverifiabic in principle"^ As an 
example, he cites ‘ the child is naked but is w^earlng a long nightgown "p 
which is meaningless, on ScWick"s view, because the rules for using the 
word * naked" forbid ua to apply it to persons who are wearing a long 
nightgown. When we come to examine metaphyseal assertions, he 
argues, we see that they are meaningless for precisely this sort of 
reason: they * offend against logical grammar^. Alternatively p as 
Wittgenstein put the matter In the Traciatut^ w^e observe that the 
metaphysidan * has given no meaning to certain signs in his expression",. 
In cither case his expressions^ as not being linked with rulest are 
‘unverifiable in principle"* 

Claims to verifiability, one would naturally condudep arc to be 
decided on purely "logicfll " grounds, i.e. by reference to the rules 
governing the use of the symbob which make up the sentence submitted 
for verification. Schlick sometimes says as much. " Vefifiabilityr 
which is the suificient and necessary condition of meanings" he writes^ 
^is a possibility of the logical order; it is created by constructing the 
sentence ui accordance with the rules by whkb its terms are defined- 
The only case in which verification is (logically) impossible is the case 
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whcru you have made it impossible by not setting any rules for its 
verificationi' 

This reads like a complete abandonment of the empiTJcal-poairn'ist 
criterion of meaning. But Bchlick will not admit that he has changed 
his mind. Linguistic rules, he refer ultimateLy to ostensively- 
defined experience; to discover meanings, then^ we have to observe 
the world. ^ There is no antagonism," he writes, * between logic and 
experience. Not only can the logician be an empiridst at the same 
time; he must be one if be wants to understand what he himself is 
doing." This conclusion—that the search for meanings is at onoe a 
logical intjuiry and an empirical investigation—did not satisfy every- 
body. 

In any case^ serious diificulrics arose when Schllck tried to explain 
what he meant by * experience \ To understand these difficulties, we 
must return to Schliclt's earlier version of the verifiability' principle, 
which identified verifiabiUty—and, hence, meaning—with " reducibiUty 
to experienced *To understand a proposition*^ he wrote in "A New 
Philosophy of Experience ^we must be able exactly to indicate those 
panicular circumstances that would make it true and those other par¬ 
ticular drcumstances that would make k false. “Circumstances^* 
means facts of experience; and so experience deddes about the truth 
or falsity of propositions, experience 'S^erifies^" propositions, and there¬ 
fore the criterion of the Eolubility of a problem is its reducibiUty to 
possible experience." 

Sebiick here distingubhes^ like Macb^ between answerable and 
unanswerable quesrions. Unanswerable questions—questions like 
"What is the meaning of life?’—are characterised by the fact that 
there is no way of deciding between the ^ solutions* that are 
proffered to them, no way of bringing such solutions to the "^test of 
experience*^ 

Now, an 'experience", for SchUck, h a state of my mind—not 
originally given as "mLne^ since the ego, he agrees with the neo-Kani- 
iana* is itself a construction out of experience—but nevertheless revealed 
by analysis to be mine and mine only* It makes no sense to assert, 
then, that other people have, or have not^ minds; the question whether 
they have minds is "unanaw^erabk*, because such minds cannot^ in 
prindple, be reduced to "experiences of mine*. Thus "verifiability by 
experience* means vcribability by mental states ti^fuch I abne can 
experience. There is in principle^ it will follow, no way of determining 

^ in PhiioMopf^t ^<1- The College of the FariEc (1931).^ 
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whether a propositioa is verifiable^r unvcrifiable—for anybody 
except Since meaning and verifiability are identical* we are 

apparently forced to dae odd conclusion that only I can know what a 
proposition means^ indeed, to say of anybody eke that' he knows what 
that propasition means' will be meaningless. 

Schllck tries to avqjd this oonduston by taking over the RusaeU- 
Poincarc %dew that scientific knowledge is always knowledge of ‘struc¬ 
ture* as distinct from the enjoyment^—nr ‘living through*—of 
experience. When we "enjoy', say, the sensation of green, this ex¬ 
perience, according to SchHck* is private^ Other people^ no doubt, 
use the word "green' when they look at a leaf; it does not follow, he 
argues, that they experience what we cxperienice“the same ‘ content'» 
All we can know—and all that for scientific purposes we need to know 
—is that the structural relations between their experiences are identical 
with the structural relations between oi^r experiences. For the physi¬ 
cist, on this viewp ‘green' is the name, not of an experience, but of a 
place in a system of relationship®, say a colour chart. In a developed 
physics* Bchlick argues, words like 'green* are entirely replaced by 
mathematical expressions; the propositions of pure physics are entirely 
formalA 

But what do such pmpoaitiorks mean ? On the one fiadCi we find 
Schlick arguing that* as structural* they can mean nothing but structures, 
something quite public and intersubjcctive. At the same time* he is 
not unmindful of the dictum that form without content is empty. 
So we also find him maintaining that the empty frame of a scientific 
system ‘has to be filled with content in order to become a sdence 
containing real knowledge and this is done by observation ("'experi¬ 
ence'*)'^ Real knowledge, he thinks, as distinct fmm mathemati-cii] 
identities, must somehow point to contents, for dl that it cannot mention 
them* 

Such contents, it musi be remembered, are incommunicable and 
private: "every observer*' Schlick writes, ‘fills in his own content . * . 
thereby givmg his symbols a unique meaning, and filling In the structure 
with content as a child may colour drawings of which only the outhnes 
are given." 'lihua, it wuuJd seem, the 'ultimate meaning* of scientific 
Statements is, after all* ineffable—a strange conclusion for a positivist I 
On SchlLck*B definitbn of metaphysics as the attempt to get beyond 

^ Sec Utt Icdura On 'Form and ConlerLt* delivered in London in iflsa. 
not pubtiihcd by Schlick himacIL hut printed in In 

cssctllielA, S^JtdicH had already ti’orlifd out hdi cpiitcmDlagy in hia pre^Wiltgcn- 
atein ASlgtmtiTU Erkmntmitthrt (19 [S). 
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structure to content, hia discussion of content, his fcllow-positiviata 
thought, must certainly be condemned as metaphysical. 

Carnap’s determination in avoid this form-content dichotomy 
played a large part in the development of bis philosophy. At first, 
in his laical Comlniclim of the World he had adopted SchHch's 

doctrine, even if his philosophical method was already quite different 
from Sehlick's. As befitted one who liked to think himself a disciple 
of Socrates, Schlick's method is informal, literary; Carnap, a pupil 
of Frege, is a system-builder, a formalist, one of the few contemporary 
philosophera to make use of symbolic logic for philosophical purposes. 

Thus he attempts to construct the world out of 'primitive ideas' 
linked by ‘primitive relations'. As his primitive ideas be selects 
cross-scctions of the stream of Mperience, not, in Kussell's maimer, 
sense-data. Being ‘primitive*, he argues, such cross-sections do not 
admit of further analysis. What we ordinarily regard aa ingredieota 
within such a cross-section—cobora, for ejEample— must therefore be 
oonstituted out of them by means of the primitive letarion,' recognition 
of similarity*. 

Inventing a number of ingenious technical devices for thU purpose, 
Carnap relates segments of experience, on the ground of their recognised 
hilarity, into quality-classes, and these in turn into sense-classes. 
Two quality-classes belong to the same sense-class, he tries to show, if 
they are connected by a chain of similars: any two cobms, for example, 
can be linked by intermediate cobura, whereas a colour and a tone, 
which are not so related, belong to different sense-eUssea. Sense- 
classes in turn fall within a ‘sensory field’, definable, anoording to 
Carnap, b dimensional terms. The ‘visual sense-field’ la the sensory 
class with five dimensions, the 'auditory sense-field’ is the wnsory class 
with two dimensions. In this manner, be thinks, qualities can be 
defined b a wholly ‘formal’ or 'structural' maimer; the colour 'red', 
say, is definable as the class of sinulara which have a certab location 
in a five-dimensional system. Carnap then goes on to outib* b 
general terms a procedure by whbh ‘things', as distbet from' qualities*, 

' TTv* boelc has not bwn iTB,n»Utcd inta English, Rnd it* influeiM* in 
Enalind itself h** been inconiidemble. In vVmeiics, hovfewr, it uupired th* 
worb of Nelson Goodman wboM The StTvelore of Apptnu'wux (1951) includes 
an illuminatins critical aecpuni of Camsp's book- On Goodman’* own attempt 
nt a ■commictinnaf pbilMoptiy-. «* the critical notiee ^ M Dum^tt 
(.MiW, ross); G. Bcrgtnsnn: ■'iVo Types of Lineuistic ^l^phy (A.W. 
iqS2. imd Tht Melapkytiti of Logifol Fbntivsim^ j 9J4); V. Lowc and H, 
Wan^ on CoDdmon’* conception of sn individual, and C. G. Hempel * review 
(ill in PR, 1953). 
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can be ' formally conadtuted'; tlib part of hif book, however, is merely 
a sketch. 

Camsip's forma] constniction is beset with considerable difficolii®; 
that may be one reason why be never returned to complete the project 
sketched in hts Aufbau. The more bmdamental reason, how-ever, is 
that he was dissatished with its starting-point: pdbLic world of 

Bcientibc knowdedge, he cme to think, cannot be constituted out of 
cross-sections of private experiences. In thus abandoning the earlier 
tenets of logical positivism, he was greatly influenced by the aiguments 
of the most radical member of the Cirde^ its most ardent metaphysics- 
destroyer, Otto Neurath, 

Playing Berkeley to Schlick's Locke, Ncunith argued that sentences 
can be compared only with sentence^ never with an "Inexpressible 
reality "-^ Vcrificatioiip it now appears, is a relation between sentences, 
not between sentences and experience: scntenci^ are to be verified by 
means of "protocol seiitcnces\ Such sentences can be characterised^ 
Neurath suggests in his "Protokollsatre" {Erk^ t93^)p in ^ quite formal 
way as sentences w'ith the structure; *Otto"s report at 3.17 pm.: 
Ortons Speech-thought at 3.16 p,m. was — in the room at 3.15 p-tu. a 
table was perceived by Otto." Protocol sentences are not incorrigible: 
to suppose that there are unqu^ticnable "atomic^ or * basic" sentences 
is, he says, to persist in the metaphysical search for " ulrimate foimda- 
rioris\ 

SchJick had admitted that all scientific propositions are corrigible: 
it followed, he thought, that the inoorrigibk foundations of science 
are not propositions but direct nofi-vcrbalisable encounters with 
experience ("constatatioiis"). Rejecting *the inexpressible* as meta- 
physical but accepting Schlick's vkw that empirical statements are 
always corrigible, Neurath uras bound to condude U'^ai " protocol 
Statements ’ are in this respect in the same posirioD as every other 
empirical proposition. ""If a new sentence is presented to ua," he 
Writes, w'c compare it with the system with which we are concerned: 
we examine that a)'stcm to see whether the new sentence agrees with it. 

contrmTTSV bct^«n Schlick and Ncureih. b« Aciu^ii^ tioSSX 
wkeh in^udra B Fftnch rnm^laiiciD of SehJick'i * fiber Fundament drr 
^benntnii ^llic artIcJcs which p&rticdaiiy arouaed Ncumtli'i hostility— 
Facts ind Ptopoaitioni ', and, SchUck"* esiay *Sur lea oonststatidlW *. Srt 
^ Ncumtli'a reply m <l£vclopp«ttwni dy ccfde dc Vicmic', G. c. 

Cfitiaiin qf Schhek in bgical potitivist's theory of irulb' 

1935), and B. yoq Juho^: 'Empiridspn and PhysioJiim’ 

7?™ Utto utide illusirmtcs the reacdcn of the man orthodox poaidviBB to 
Ncunui’s mnovaliDns. 
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If the new sentence stands in contradictioii to the system %ve abandon 
it as inapplicable (false) ... or else we accept it and then alter the a)'stcni 
so that it remains scLf-condistent after the new sentence is added to it# 
Thus Ncurath^s attack on metaphysics leads him back to that coherence 
theory of truth already familiar to ns in the writings of the Absolute 
Idealists—not surprisingly, since for them, too* ^tninscendence^ was 
the great cnemy.^ 

Neuralh^s "protocol sentences^ contain a reference to acts of per¬ 
ception—which, however^ are to be interpreted bchaviouristically as 
biological processes. That is why^ indeed^ Ncurath's protocol sen¬ 
tences ascribe such acts of perception to named, pubHdy recognisable, 
persons^ not to the " I' of subjectivist epistemology. By this means he 
hopes wholly to eiclode all reference to inaccessible ^experiences", 
At his hands, logical positivism allies itself with behaviourism; all 
BCatcments about ‘experiences'^ he argues, can be expressed in *the 
language of physics ^ i+e- by refcitnce to processes in space and time. 
This is the essence of hJeurath's "physicalisin', which b closely related 
to his ■thesis of the unity of ecienoe'. Since aU empirical statements, 
according to Neurath, can be expressed in the language of phj'sics— 
what cannot be thus expressed is either tautologoiia or nonsensical— 
there arc no "spiritual sciences', to be contrasted with "natural Bclenccs"; 
all sciences are equally "natural' and for this reason form a unityJ 

Neurath's innovations aroused considerable hostility w^ithin the 
Circle, but he won a powerful, if a critical, ally in Carnap. Carnap 
accepted Neurath's physlcaliam and his thesis of the unity of sdenen* 
although he took a different view about protocol sentences. In The 

^ okd xhe refiembknae between wKut Ncunth says and Jiraes'a 
theory of reality (Ctu V). Logicsl poMriviani acclirnaEtsed very easily in 
America; Schlldc wm inviw Do lectiirc tlicre in the late twendca and a numl»r 
of the leading po^itivuts (Canuip, Ber^atto, Fdgt, Flank) settled Lci America 
wbecL the perBeeutiona begBn Jd GccmAny and Auatria. C. W. Morris has 
etpedally devoted himself w> acting ss liaisoii-DfEcKr between oraKmatiBto 
■ntl ^osilLvism. See his 'Logical Pwitivisin, Frsgmatiim and Sdencific 
Empiricism" {A^iuelil 4 t, 1937), 

3 The discinctiDn betwiocn natural and spiritual srienoea, as we have already 
wen (p. Sjn.), was widely accepted on the Conrinent of Europe, aUboogh it 
™de little heedway in England, A sodologist by traimnen Neuimth wm par¬ 
ticularly concerned to combd^t the view that sooalogy ti by its Dature noi en 
empirical inquiry. The ^thcaia af the unity of acien^* stood Titry near to 
his heart. He organiacd oongieascs In its name—fi™ of them, fully reporttd 
in Erkmtftrn, in the yean 1954-40—irnd was editor-in-c^cf of the Eniyefopima 
of Umji€d Settle j* His philosaphical position was never wotfeed 

out in detail t agitation was his forte. See Vouilkmin's introducti-M to Neurath a 
'Lc d^^'etoppement du Orek de Vienne H, Kallcn's obitijary in FPR 
(z 946) 3 j; Laird on Neurath in Chamberi' Emylopedia fi 950). For ph^aicsUani 
gencmlly see C. A. hlaxxj *Phy^e^ism*{FASy, 1956), 
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Urdty of SM7;£e,^ to whkh Nciirath*3 "Protokolbitze^ was intended aa 
a reply', he had defined protocol aentcoexs aa sentences which * refer 
to the given, and describe directly given experience or phenomena"— 
or (in what he calk -the formal mode") as "statements needing no 
justification and scndng as the foundation for the remaining state¬ 
ments of science'. They are, then, incorrigible * foimdadoti sentences \ 
of the sort Neurath condemns as metaphysicah Furthermore, although 
Carnap is unoertain about the precise form of protocol statements, 
none of the possihditiea he canvasses makes any reference to an ob¬ 
server j protocol sentences, on his view, "record experience' but do not 
nominate an eiqjcriencer. 

Carnap's theory of protocol sentences sets for him the major p roblem 
of 77 ie Unity of Sctpw«. Every protocol sentence, he has argued, 
records a private experience; how then can such sentences sert^e as a 
"foundation" for the public, mter-verifiable, sentences of science? In 
his attempt to solve that problem, he begins by maiot^ning that 
"science is a unity^ that aU empirical statements can be expressed in a 
single language, all states of affairs are of the one kind and are knoi,vn 
by the same method \ Nowp on the face of it, nobody has ever denied 
that all empiKcal statements "can be expressed in a single language", 
say in English; a "language", however, has in Carnap's writings a 
special sense, a sense in which "the language of economics" k a different 
langtiage from 'the language of physics". 

A language k constituted by the fact that it has a distinctive vocabu- 
laiy—a set of "primitive ideas" or ^basic concepts"—and a "syntax ^ 
set of rules for "translating' the sentences of the Language into other 
sentences, cither within or outside the language. "All empirical state¬ 
ments can be expressed in a single language' asserts^ then* that there is 
a single set of basic expressions into which all other expressions can 
be translated, and a single method of translation which can be applied 
to all empirical statements. 

Following Neurath, Carnap argues that this fundamental language 
is the language of phy'sics, in vfhich "a definite value or range of values 
of a coefficient of physical state" is attached to "a specific set of co¬ 
ordinates % All the propositions of science, he is conhdent, can he 
formulated in this language; the problem for him k whether the same 
k true of 'protocol statements'* those "records of direct experience* 

^ FiiTU pubtiahed Erk.y 193^ under the title 'Die physiksllsche Sprachc 
■Is Univeraaliprache det WisBciuchafl'; ttUlAlDled into ^glkh as fl 
MimatuTfizk ig34. 
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upon which sctentific statements rest. Science is hopowible, on 
Camap’s view, unless piotoci:?! atatcments arc thus tfuualatable^ it ia 
not enough to as Schlict did, that sdence is interested onljr in 
structure. Sdcciti£c propositions^ he argues, have uldniatcly to be 
tested by reference to experiencei and this means that "structure' and 
^experienced must be expressible in a single language^ 

To show how protocol sentences can be sckndflcally expressed 
Carnap invokes the aid of Neurath^s 'physicalism^ Every' protocol 
statement, Carnap argues, can be translated into a statement about 
states of my body. We have W'ays of deciding whether it is true that 
' the body S is now seeing red * (e.g. by telling S to pr«s a huttoji when 
he sees red); and "the body S is now seeing red' is, he says, logically 
equivalent to the protocol statement "red, now*. This equivalence, 
Carnap thinks, gives him all that he needs; if somebody objEcts, 
but what I maaii by experiendng red” la something quite different 
from what you obsen'e when you sec me reacting to a red stlmulua^ 
he is not, according to Carnap, using "meaning' in its scientific sense, 
If tw D statements are logically equivalent—if each can be infcircd from 
the other-^that show's, Camap says, that they have the same meaning. 
Any differences between the two statements will be a matter not of 
meaning, but of purely personal associations. 

When Neurath attacked Carnap for continuing to hold that some 
propositions are ^direct rftrords of experience', Carnap replied (*Ober 
Prokolbatxe', Erk, 193 that there was no real dispute between 
Ncurath and himself: they were simply suggesting different methods q/ 
constructing ifte language of science. Carnap was saying that protocol 
sentences He outside the Language of science, that their structure, 
therefore. Is not Laid dow^ in the language, although there are special 
rules for translating them into the language; Ncurath that they fall 
within the language, have a fixed form, and that therefore no question 
of translation arises. This is not a genuine difference of opinion, 
Carnap argues, which could be decided as an emptrical issue. A 
consistent language, he thinks, can be constructed either in his manner 
or in Neurath‘Si so that the choice between the tw-o languages W'ill 
depend on which is the more convenient—no other consideration can 
possibly affect the issue. Carnap admits, however, that hk language 
is more likely than Ncuralh's to lead to metaphysics; his own indination 
turned towards the view, derived from conversation with Karl Popper, 
that, as opposed to Neurath, any singular proposition—not only 
propositions which refer to the perceptions of an obseiver—can 
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act as a ^protocol sentencebut also that^ here in agreement with 
Neurath, these sentences arc already expressed tn the language of 
science. 

The ‘ conventionalist" tendency of Catnap's reply to Keurath 
reaches its peat in Camap^s moat biBucntlal book Logical Syntax of 
Language (1934) where Camap, under the influence of recent de^ielop- 
menu in logic (cf. Ch* 18, below)^ espouses whafc he calls the ‘principle 
of tolerance', ‘In logic,* he writeSp * there are no morals. Everjunc 
is at liberty to build up his own logic^ Le. his own form of language, as 
he wishes.* And philosophy, according to Carnap^ is a brunch of 
logic—he calls it ‘die logic of acienoe". Philosophyi he argues, dries 
not give us mformation about transcendental entities^ since all sentences 
containing what purports to be a reference to such entities are senseless; 
most of its propositionS“the prepoaitiona of ethics as well as of meta- 
physics—express and stimulate feelings (they are, in Lange's words, a 
‘kind of lyric poetry') but tell us nothing whatsoever about the world; 
those of its propositions which do tell us somethings c.g. oert^n of the 
propositions of epistemology^, properly belong to the empirical science 
of psychology^ not to philosophy. Those philosophical propositions 
which remain after his wholesale purge are, he tries to show^ either 
descriptions of the language scientists employ or else lecommendstions 
for the modiiication of that language. Mach had said 'there is above 
all no Machian philosophy but at most a sdentifle methodology*; 
Camap proclaims that ‘ the logic of science takes the place of the inex¬ 
tricable tangle of problems which is knowu as philosophy*. 

This linguiatic interpretadon of philosophy is a difficult view to 
maintain, since the propositions of philosophy seem to be about kinds 
of entlty^—relations, quality, number, meaning, and the like—which 
are not, on the face of it, linguistic forms+ To answer this objection# 
Camap distinguishes between three classes of sentences—syntactical 
sentences, object sentences and pseudo-object sentences. A syntactical 
sentence, as he defines it, describes a language; an object sentence 
describes a physical object' pseudo-object sentences^ of which pbilo- 
sophtcal sentences are a species, like object sentences but are 
revealed by analysis to be syntactical. 

Thus the philosophical sentence; ‘ five is not a thing hut a number* 
is, he argues, not really parallel to the * object' sentence 'water is not 
an add but an alkali*. The absence of paraUclism comes out in two 
ways: first, there are no empirical testa to determine whether five is a 
thing or a number, nothing which corresponds to the use of litmus 
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paper ID disting^lilng adds from allcalics; scciondJy, tlie phiIo$ophical 
ftemence caji be tr^nskted bita syntactied terms—expressed in the 
' formal oiode*—-as * the word ** five” is not a thlng^word but a nuroericaL 
expression\ whereas there is no such syntactical transbtlon of 'acid* 
and ^alkali'. Philosophers ordinarily employ the *maferiaJ mode' i.c, 
they in terms of * things* rather than * thing-words V ^mimbcia' 
rather thnn 'numerical expressions*. This procedurep Camap gmntSj 
is harmless in itselt But it leads very easily, he thinks, to metaphj’sics, 
to pseudo-problems about, for example^ * the nature of a niimberV 

Similarly, Camap aigueSr dl statements about ' meaning \ or 
^content’, are pseudo-object sentences. Thus, he sap, the sentence: 
* yesterday's lecture treated of Babylon', which appears to relate y ester- 
day*s lecture to a paitJcular physical entity^ Babylon, in fact tells us 
nothing about Babylon, only somethii^ about the appearance of the 
word ' Babylon' in a certain set of sentences. It should be reformulated 
in the foitnal mode, therefore^ as Mn 3^eaterday*s lecture the word 
"Babylon*' (or a synonym) occumd'. Again, ‘the vpord "daptar" 
denotes the sun^ will appear in the formal mode, according to Camap, 
as *tbe word *'daptar” b eynonjonous wdth the word "suii”\ If 
philosophers will only in keep in mind the possibility of such transla¬ 
tions, Camap conaidere, ill controversies about *what meanings are* 
will vanbh for ever. 

Clearlyp how^ever^ the words ^daystar* and ^sun* could be synony¬ 
mous in due language but not in another—as and ^excellcni* 

are, in certain contexts, synonymous in French but not in English j 
statements about syrtonyinity, then, one relative to a language. The 
some is true, according to Carnap, of all phMosophii^ theses. Witt¬ 
genstein, Schlick, Camap in his earlier w'ritings, presumed that all 
sentences form part of a single language—‘the language'—so that a 
sentence is absolutely tautologous or non-tautelogous, meanlngFul or 
meaningless. In Tfie Logkai Syntax of Languor, in conUostt Camap 
argues that w hether a sentence is tautologous depends on what language 
w^e happen to be employing. There arc as many languages as we choose 
to constmet and nothing, except convenience, to determine what rules 
shall govern them, A philosophical statement, Camap concludes, b 
not fully expressed, even in the formal mode, unless it contains refetence 
to the language, or languages, to which it applleSi Once chat condition 
is satisfied, he considers, philosophical disputes will vanish: they 
are seen to be, like Catnap's argument with Neurath, altemadve recom¬ 
mendations for language-forms, not disputes about the facts, 
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Whtn, for example, one mathematical philosopher asserts that 
numbers are classes of daises, smother that they are primitive expres- 
aloas^ either, Carnap tells us, each is describing hh own language, ot 
else each is recommending to mathcmaticiajis a particular mode of 
construction for mathematical systems: they are not, then, ooniradictmg 
one another. As for philosophical expressions which obstinately defy 
restatement in a syntactical form—Camap Instances Wittgenstein's 
^ there is indeed the mesp rcssible^ or Sehlick's assertion^ about * unut¬ 
terable contents —these must, he says, be rqected as nonsensicaL 
Philosophy now has a subject-matter of its own. WLttgtnsteinp 
as we have already seen, came to the conclusion that the propositions 
of the Tmetaius ane without sense. ^My propositions are clucidatary 
in this way/ he wTOtc, *he who understands me finally recognises them 
as senseless when he has dimbed out through them, on them , over them.^ 
This conclusion naturally struck his readers ss being paradoxical in 
the extreme. Thus the poet Julmn Bell in his Epistk un tht Subject 
of Eihktd and Atsfhfk Beliefs of Hetr Ludimg Wittgemtm com¬ 
plained that 

‘ he talka nonsensej numerous statements makes^ 

Forever his own vow of silence breaks^ 
and saw in the doctrine of 'showing' a re^xrsion to the mystical: 

' He smuggles knowledge from a secret source; 

A mystic in the end, confessed and plain. 

The ancient en^y returned again; 

Who knows by his direct experience 

is beyond all knowledge and all sense.' 

For \\^ittgenstein had written: 'There is indeed the mexpresaible. 
This rfcwJ itself; it ia the mysticaJ/ 

Not surprisingly, the scientifically-minded positivists were dis¬ 
satisfied with this doctrine, RnsseU in his preface to the Troetatus 
had suggested one way out: perhaps, he said, although a language 
cannot describe its owm form, its form can be d^cribed in another 
language, the form of that language in yet another language and so 
on—the effect being that a hmguagc^s form is always describablc, 
although not in the language w^hich exhibits that form. Russell's 
conception of a hierarchy of languages played an imporlant part in the 
development of logic, and Carnap hin^elf did much to introduce it 
to a wider phOosophicaJ public. Yet although he places great stress 
at the beginning of The Logical Syntax of Language on the hnportance 
of distinguishing betw^ecn statements in a given language and statementi 
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Tvhich describe such statemeD^ these formifig the * metalanguage \ 
he nevcrthelesa maintains that pnopcjsidoiis describing a Lmgu^c can 
form part of the language they describe. One can see why. He had 
somehow to show that statements which describe the language of 
science fidl within that language. For they are not tautological—wc 
cannot deduce from rules that a pardcuLar language contalos a particular 
rule — and he was not prepared to regard them as nonsensical. Thus 
either they form part of science or else CarnapV trichotomy — 
fidentlfic, nonsensical, or tautological—ia broken down. 

Carnap thought he could show, in opposidon to Wittgenstein^ 
that the form of a language can he described within that language 
itself. For Wittgenstein* the form of a language is that which is 
mmiDOn to it and to the reality it depicts; for that reason form—as 
involving a reference to something which lies beyond language — can 
never be depicted within language. In Camap^s Logiad Syntax of 
Language^ however* the 'form' of a language consists in the rules xt 
lays down — * formation ' rules which determine whether a sentence is 
*well-fonncd' or *grammadcal\ and “transformation* ruts which 
describe the manner in which one sentence can be derived from another. 
The language of science, Carnap argues* can contain auch rules wdthm 
Itself. Those general rules of syntax which refer to the possible forms 
a language can assume belong to arithmedc^ — ^lo combixiatoriial analysis; 
those syntactical propositions which describe in formal terms the 
structure of a specific language arc propositions of appHed mathematics; 
those which refer merely to the symbols—for example “the symbol 
*' the*“ occurs twice on this page’ — are propositions of physics. "The 
sentences of the logic of science,/ he writ^, *are formulated in syntactical 
sentences about the Language of science; but no new domaLn in addition 
to that of scienoe itself is thereby created . . . syntax, pure and des-- 
criptive, is nothing more than the mathematics and ph^'sics of language. ^ 
In this way, a home is found for philosophical propositions within a 
world parcelled out between the sdcnces. 

What, by now, has become of the verifiability theory of meaning ? 
Its chequered history can best be iJluatiated by reference to Carnap's 
“Testability and Meaning* (PSC, 1936-^). The verifiability principle 
is there regarded neither as a truism nor as a signiheant piece of non¬ 
sense but as a recommendation for the construction of the language of 
science. As a recommendationp it is addressed to empiricists, who will 
naturally wish to construct the iang;uage of science in such a way that 
metaphysical propositions caimot be expressed withm it. Empiricists* 
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accordmg to Camap^ ought not to make sucli assertiona as " aU know- 
ledge is empirical'—assertions which profess to tell us something about 
the world; they ought to niaie it dear that what they are doii^ is to 
icctmunend certain restrictions on the use of lang tiagf, resuictions 
which do not cadst within a ‘ natural' language lilte English, Their 
object, then, is to work out an 'ideal language', defined as one which 
would enahle them to assert whatever an empiricist wishs to assert^— 
scientific and mathetnatico-Iogical propositioQSr—but would rule ont 
as meaningless all metaphysical assertions. A metaphysician will 
naturally pursue a difieient idea]; if the metaphysician ran work out 
a language alternative to empiricism, the empiricist, provided only that 
the language b consistent, can have no grounds for obJectiDn to it 
although he will not wish to adopt it himself. 

Within the general framework of an empiricist language, however, 
there arc still various possibilities, varying in their degtee of strictness. 
An empincist must mabtain that the 'primitive predicates' of science— 
those which appear in its ‘basic assertions’ or 'protocol statements*— 
are all of them observable, but he may either decide to admit into his 
language, Carnap considers, only predicates of the 'thing-language’, 
ormaypiefer also to mdude 'psychological* predicates/ In this second 
case, there are again alternatives; the psychological predicates may be 
phenomenalistic in form, referring to private states of consciousness, 
or they i^y be 'physicalistic' predicates—predicates refempg to 
psychological acts, like bttag angry or ptrceivhtg a dog, which only the 
agent himself can observe, but the presence or absence of which can 
be confirmed by independent obser% ers. Carnap himself, foUowing 
Popper, decides in favour of the ' thing-language*. as against his earlier 
phcDOmenalist or Neurath's physicalistic protocols, on the ground that 
no other language can preserve the absolute objeetivfty of 
Naturally, some posttivdsts have greeted his decision with indignation, 
as a retreat from positivism into realism. 

Poaitivists had usually agreed—this is stated explicitly in the early 
writings of Schlick—that all non-primitive predicates must be definable 
m terms of the primitive predicates; Camap bad taken this same view 
when he had asserted in Tht Unity of Sdena that all empirical statc- 


■ 1' V* ■^ina-languiiKe' J. nwdt up of ,uch everydnv lanRii>j» Btediaw# 

mduding worm", qundrac^wtar', 'blue' ^ ptenacairt, 

-iTr^- I i.- / “ ^ to dqcfibe matcnul 

1. 'thina-lanBuige* is what Jw lesijy had in 

of Logitt^ for m idoJ 

lanKuaBX which indudci psychological preditaie*. 
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ments can be ^translated" Into the language of physics. Once more, 
in TestabtiUy ind M^anijtg be moves away from this stringent require¬ 
ment; not tianslatabUity but only leducLbility through "redticrion 
pairs" is slip he thinhs^ that the empiricist need demand. What Leads 
him particularly to this conclusion is that he does not see any way of 
defining Misposition-predicates' (predicates such as " soluble ^ * visible 
■"audible") as conjunctions of primitive predicates. On the other hand 
he thinks that the empiricist can * introduce' the predicaic ^soluble' 
into his language by means of the pair of piopoaitioos: ^if x is put into 
water at time t, then if is soluble in w^aterp x dissolves at time i* and 
‘If a? is put into water at time t, then if Jf ts not soluble in watcTp x does 
not dissolve at time L* Thus we have a teat for solubility, although 
^ not a method of tramhiing propoaitions of the form *x is solubie" into 
propositions about r's observable predicates—since x may be soluble 
even although no one ever puts it into U'ater. 

A similar shift from cninslatability to testability had already been 
presaged in Camap^s account of vcrifiabtlity in FMlotophy 4 md iqgircfli 
Synt^ {*9^S)' There he had distinguished between two sorts of 
verification—direct and Indirect, Only protocol statementa, he had 
argued^ can be directly verifiedp because they alone restrict themselv^ 
to the recording of an experience. Other propositions—singular 
propositidos like " this key ti made of iron ' as well as universal proposi¬ 
tions like *if any iron thing is placed near a magnet it is attracted hy it' 
—can be verified only inditredy^ Thus singular statements, as well 
as the universal bw^s of science, "have the characlcr of hypotheses 
Indirect verification, as Carnap defines it, cansEsts in taking the preposi¬ 
tion to be verified along with other already-verified propositions in 
such a way as to deduce directly verifiable propewitions^ For example, 
'this key b made of iron* b verified by combining it with tbe already 
verified law "if an iron thing is placed near a magnet, it is attracted by 
it* and deducing the directly verifiable proposition "thb key b attracted 
by tbe magnet*. * Verification** obvioualy;, no longer means "shown 
to be true"—or rather it still has this meaning in the phrase Mirectly 
verified' although not in the phtase "indirectly verified.^ For by 
indirect verification we certainly do notprot-e the truth of the verified 
proposition. Not surprisingly^ then» in fib Te$taMiity and Meaning 
Carnap abandoned the word "verifiable^ in favour of * testable*—in the 

' On tju* Ke alw N+ Malcolm i * Certainty and Ernpirical Sabe- 

menca' {Mind, P. HeiHe: 'On the CeUimnty of Empirical Scntcmctits 

tad W, Stave; 'A« all E^piriciil Statements Hj-pothcficsP (JF^ i947)- 
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case where a method qf acperimental vfrificalion is actually at our 
disposal — or ^conilmiable* — in the case where we caimot nominate 
such a method. 

The onicial pointy for out present purposes^ is that a proposition 
can have a meaning even although it is not 'verihabk* in the original 
positivist sense of that word — even although, that is^ it is not equivalent 
to 3 finite set of Vatomic propositions^ or * esperiences The older 
positivist doctiinCj^ acconiing to Carnap, was ^inoDmenient'i because 
it ruled out as nonsensical all proposkions which have unrestricted 
generality—all physical laws — and, indeed, all propositions which 
contain predicates which are not reducible to pnmltive predicates. 
Schlick had tried to overcome this inconvenience in Ramsey's nianner, 
by maintaining that physical laws are not assertions but instructions 
for the formation of assertiems — to which Camap replies that phy'sical 
Law^ arc manipulated by scientists in the manner of sentences^ not in 
the manner of rules. His own ^^ecommcndatian^ is that propositions 
of unrestricted generality should be admitted Lnio science. 

This Leads him to the conclusion that the most suitable language for 
sdcoce has rules of the most Libcml sort; the empiricist need only 
demand that 'every synthetic propositioa must be confirmable\ 
Such a rule, he thinks, is strong enough to expel metaphysics^ since 
metaphysical propositions do not lend themselves to any sort of em¬ 
pirical confimiation* and yet at the same time it does not restrict the 
development of science. Clearly Carnap has moved a long way from 
his earlier of meaning with translatability into experience;; 

now the most he is prepared to say is that a proportion ia meaningless 
uniesi it has some empirical consequences^ Carnap still saw dlfliculties^ 
how’ever,, both in * meaning^ and in 'confiffEiation*^ his attempt to 
solve these dilhciilties led him still further away from logical positiviam 
into the controveraies we shall describe in a later chapter. 

In England A. J, Ayer was the leading exponent of logical posldvism^ 
his Langua^i!, Truth mid Lo^ (iQ-jb)— a young man's book^ lively^ 
tmoompromising, belligerent—Is, indeed, the most readily accessible 
defence of classical^ pbeaomenalistic, logical positivism.^ Naturally, 

been ^lO'^csiJ pautivum* to conservative Brftub 
enuci; C- E. M, Joad in hia cj Logical (1950) n»r«ly refers 

to uijbody cue, TrUlh cootaim iSltJc that U uoffliruliaf 

W refill^ of ConddcntHl podltvisin; but it created fomcihin^ of 1 Bciuation 
]□ England Whertjuch ftijmlkrity waa by no meaiu widespread, and ewn the 
poaitivis^ of 'Ciilwrd and PeaxBon aeeniB- to hase been forgotten. Reoplc 
beard wiib a aense of bIwIc that mctQpbyuail propo^mona are rieither true nor 
faiBo, but noiucEiH. 
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however^ it reflects the difliciilties which had already arisen In settllDg 
upon the precise form of the verifiability principle. Ayer dtstinguiahes 
a ‘strong^ verifiability principle^ which lays it do™ that a proposition 
is iDeaninglesa unless experience can condusively esUblish its tnith^ 
and a 'weak* principle^ which requires only that some observation 
should be 'relevant' to the determination of a proposition's truth or 
falsity^. He accepts the verifiabiliQ' priridple only in its weak sense^ 
on the ground that he does not vmh to condemn as nonsensical universal 
laws or statements about die past, neither of which are reducible to 
present experiences. The principle in this fomij he agrees with 
Camapp is quite sufficient to destroy metaphysical piopositionSp no 
ob^rvation is relevant, by the nature of die case, to such a metaphysical 
* proposition as that * the world of sense-^perience is unreal nor could 
any observation help us to dctcnninc whether the world is a single 
* ultimate substance' or a plurality of such substances. 

Once we reject philosophy's claim to be a purv^cyor of metaphyaical 
truthSp we see, Ayer argues, that its real Unction is analysis—the 
function chat Locke, Berkeley^ Hume and Russell had principally 
exercised. One is not to conclude, however, that phUosophy conaista 
in 'breaking up' objects into atomic entities^ the view that the Universe 
is 'really* a coUection of elementary entities is metaphysicaJ nonsense. 
Philosophical analysis, according to Ayer, is Lbguistic; it provides us 
with modes of defining a symbol by translating it into sentences which 
contain neither that symbol nor any synonymous symboL Russell's 
theory of descriptions is an instance of it, and so is the phenomenalist 
translation of sentences about material objects into sentences about 
sense-data. 

In thus conjoining Condnental logical positivism and British 
philosophical analysis, Ayer was drawing attention to a geouine histdrical 
connexion: at the same time, he led many to believe that 'analysis’ and 
logical positivism are actually identical, a view which still, I soppo^p 
prevails amongst educated readers who are not profcssiooaily engaged 
philosophy^ In fact^ however, logical positivists were very little 
interested in the epistemological problems upon which British analysts 
concentrated! an^ysts, for their part, paid little attention to the 
structure of scientific or mathcmaticaJ theories, British analysts and 
Continental pt^sitivists are both anti-mctaphysicol, both empiricist In 

1 See L, Stubbing: Logical F0sitrt4nn and Arsalyiii uid M. Bluc^:' BElatiorw 
between Logical and. thii Combiidgc Schooj ef Analysu' 

Umjicd Scitneet 1939 ^}. 
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tendency, but in thdr conception of ilic podtive role of philosophy they 
stand poles apart. 

For Ayer, one may say, philosophy consists of British ctapirictsm 
restated in ILnginsdc termSj as becomes stiU dearer in tua Tht F&unda- 
iions of Emphi^al Kitofteiedg^ (1940). That hoolt is tvhoUy ooncemed 
with the classical British problem—'our knowledge of the external 
world Vp At the same dme^ his discussion shows the effect of his 
Continental explorations. No obser^'ations^ he tries to demonstrate, 
can settle the dispute between realists and sense-datum thcoriats. 
When the upholders of sense-data maintain that the changes which 
take place in our perceptions of objects and the divergences between 
the perceptions of dWerent observers cannot be reconciled with the 
view that we directly perceive matcnal objects, the realist, Ayer thinks^ 
can always reply that the sense-datum theoKst takes too narrow a 
view of * material objects’. The question at issue, then, is whether 
it is mom ^convenient’ to say with the realists that material objects 
can, or with the sense-datum theorists that they cannot, possess different 
oolours at the same time—a question to which o-bseivation is not in the 
least relevant. Since, he considers, w e can talk sensibly and consistently 
about the world In either ’ the sense-datum language’ or ^the material 
object' language, we have only to decide which language flows most 
easily from our lips.^ 

Ayer’s own preference is for 'the sense-datum language’; The 
Foundations of Empirtcitl Knowledge has been widely read as a defence 
of phenomenalism^ The British empiiidsts w^ent astray, Ayer argues, 
because they thought that ^sense-datum'* ’idea’, and the like* were 
names of entities, whose properties can be considered in precisely the 
same manner as any other entity—so that we can sensibly ask, for 
example, whether sense-data have properties which we do not perceive 
them to have. To proceed thus* he considers^ is to lose the whole 
advantage of the sense-datum teiminology: the classical problems of 
illusion will break out all over again in regard to sense-data. 1 f someone 
asks us* for example^ ho^ti many stars a person sees when he ’sees stars'* 
we must, Ayer thinks, refuse to answer this question* on the ground 
that it makes no sense; from the fact that the person who scea the stars 

* A simil&r view had llrtsdy been adopted, under Wittgcnstcin'i iiiiliu-nce, 
by A. Paul in hu '111 there a prolrfem about Een^e-datn?* 1^36. 

reprinted in LL i). Thii article ha* the itatis of a loan daitiem in recent 
cpifttemotoeic&l discusmoiL Paul ha* Otherwise written little, but Ym. been 
on inBluential teacher, both in £ngj*nd and. in Aiqtriili*, lo which country he 
Latioduced the teaching* of Wittgenstein- 
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could not tell m how many he aaw, we are not to infer that his ^sense- 
data' had properties he did not notice but only that ' sense-data stara\ 
unlike real stars, are not dcanmcrable.^ 

Phenomenalism, Ayer thinks, b best formulated as follows: everyday 
sentences about material objects can be translated into sentences wbicb 
refer exclusively to sense-data—includbig hypothetical sentences of 
the form ‘ if 1 w^re to do such-and-such, I should experience such-and- 
such sense-data*. One famUiar objection to this position is that no 
set of statements about sense-data is cquivaient to a statement about a 
material object; this comes out in the fact that statements about material 
objects are alw^a^.'S corrigible—further experience could lead us to 
reject them as false—whereas a set of statements about sense-data is 
^ by deSmtion incorrigible, Ayer concedes this absence of equiv^coce; 
but it does not follow^ be Saif'S^ that msterial-ohject statements are 
about something oth& than a sense-datum. ' Someone is at the door\ 
he argued^ is not equivalent to a set of statements about particular 
persons, "either x cry or j is at the door\ Yet ^someone* is not the 
name of an entity over and above any particular person. 

All we are entitled to say, Ayer concludes, is that sense-datum 
statements can never * precisely specify' a material object; in oonse- 
quence, it is imposdblc to analyse^ say, a statement about a tabic into 
a set of statements about sense-data. We can, however* in Humc^s 
manner, point to those relations between sense-data which induce us 
to construct out of our expeiience assertions about matcriai objects. 
It is interesting to observe that in his attempt to rcWTitc Hume, Ayer 
falls back into the traditional "material mode' of British empiricism: 
"1 have found it convenient,' he remarks, "to deal wntb this problem 
as if it were a question of constructing one sort of objects out of another; 
bnt strictly it should be viewed as a problem about the reference of 
words/ His readers were not always convinced tbat bis discussion 
could readily be translated into the formal mode: the fact remains 
that the novel feature of Ayer's book w-as his attempt to restate phe¬ 
nomenalism in linguistic tcrnis.^ 

Ayer's preface to the second edition (1946) of Language, Truth and 

^ For subsequent coniroversy on this point sec Aytr's *Tlie Term,i noJoify 
of Scjibc-Dsta' in MiW, 1 945 (xcpTinted id Fhitoiophkui Esiayif 1954) aod the 
literttwe rEfcrrcd to tberdn. 

* See, for otiier oontcmpoiBry discUS^ioilf of this subjecl^ erdclea on phe- 
nomctMlism id FAS by R. Br BtsJthwnite (i937h F. Stout Ci03^)p Kh L 
Aaron (1918). 1 >. C. C. McNabb (194^), W, F+ fc Har^c (t945h ■nd Ave^s 
scc!ond thouRhts (ig 40 y An eUborafE phcnomcDMlistn ft pmenled by W. T. 
SiBce ID his The Tfuary oj Kn^k^f and Exiitence f Z 9ya)i- 
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Logic can serve a3 the last word on logical positivism; it leveds with 
exceptional clarity the diflicultiea which have bedevLUed it- We End 
him distiDcdy uneasy^ for exampLe^ about tchai ii is that is verificcL 
He introducers ytt a third candidate—^the ^statement^—to dispute the 
honour with the ^sentence" and the * proposition", A 'sentence" he 
defmes as a granunatically significant set of words, a "etaternem' as 
what such symbols express, a ^proposition" as a sub^-dass of *state- 
ments' containing only such statements as are expressed by ’literally 
meaningful" sentences. Thus the phrase "meaningless proposition^ 
is, according to Ayer,^ a contiadictidn in terms; it is which 

are "literally mearungful’ and statements, it would seem, that are 
verifiable* ^Miether matters are thus mended, or still further con¬ 
founded^ is a point w'e shall leave to the discretion of the reader. 

Again, Ayer is troubled about the nature of verifiability. Inter¬ 
preted in its "strong^ sense^ the verifiability principle rules out, he 
thinks, all but ^basic" propositions [defined in the manner of Scblick"s 
^coDStatations ^), and yet in its" w'cak" sense it is not suiHciently posid^ist, 
since experiences are certainly" reles-ant", in the wide sense of that term* 
to some metaphysical propositions.^ This^ indeed^ ia the dilemma in 
which the logical positivists, hke Hume before them, constantly found 
themselves—throw metaphysics into the fire, and science goes with it, 
present science from the fiamea and metaphysics comes creeping 
back.^ Ayer attempts to deal with the situation by means of an 
elaborate reformulation of the verifiability principle^ too complex for 
description here." Indeed, the great charm of logical pasitivism lay 
in the simplicity of its dealings with metaphysics: once admit, as Ayer 
now does, that the verifiability principle needs to be supported by 
detailed analyses of metaphysical arguments and its magic has vanished. 

The general tendency of Aycria preface was to move with logical 
positivisni id a linguistic direction; where once he blasted, he now 
discreetly recommends* In one fundamental rcspMJct, indeed, he 
seemed to be working away from linguistic interpretations—by denying 
that & priori propositions are linguistic rules. Such rules, he saya^ are 
arbitrary, whereas the rules of logic are necessary' truths.* Since the 

t On tMAie pfnpositkiiia see plto Aycr'a cBay in Philosophical AnalytUf 
cd. Mr Black ([950), repubUftlifd in PkHos&phKal 

* Sec J. A. FwHdioic: ImentioTa f 19^%). 

* S« for urilici&Tn A. Cburch in 

* S« for the rarlier view A. J. Ayer, C, H. ^MuIkIcv, M. Black, *Truth by 

Convcnuofi* I^s6>i MC alw N. Malcolm: ^Aic Ecop™- 

tiocLBi letUy VerMl? (itfstulj A C*. Eiwinij: *The LJngui^tic Theory of 
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linguistic apprt>ach to phUo^phy was gentrtated out of the IVaffa/itf 
dbcussion of mathematical and logical tnithSp second thoughts on this 
point are likely to be historically important. But Ayer still maintains 
that the necessity of logical truths h a consf^mi^e even although it 
is not identical wLth^ the adopdon of a set of rules. In esscatials, then^ 
he remains a positivist of the hnguistie generadom 

a primi Prppo*itt0nfl' {PAS, W- C, Knetk, K. Britcoo, J. O, Unmca: 

‘Art Necewtry 'Truths 'True by Convention {PASS, iQ47)- 
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LCX^lC^ SEMANTICS AND MFnCODOLOGY 


FTER the publicatioii of Prindpia MatJiematka fijTCiboIic logic 
J--& little cukiv'ated In England; the leadei^ship passed to 

A Germany, Holland, Poland and the United States—anch tvtn 
then, to roathcDiaticiana rather than to phUosaphcFS^^ At first, the 
emphasis was on amendments to Prindpia AIiith€maiiai. Its axioma 
were reduced to a single axiom, and it was purged of such extraneous 
elements as the Axiom of Reducibility and the theory of types." Not 
all rnathematicians, however^ weic satisGcd that mathematics could be 
founded on Logic, in the Rtisseli-Whitehead ^logistic" manner, or 
indeed that the consistency of logic could be established independently 
of the consistency of mathematics. 

Two schools of antMogistic mathematics soon established them¬ 
selves: the formalistSp led by Hilbert, and the intuitiooists, who took 
Brouwer as their master** In his Avritings on the foundations of mathe- 
cnadcs,* Hilbert set out to construct a “^completely formalised^ mathe^ 

^ There are signs, however, llmt British philosophers arc beginning to feel i 
new interest in symbolic logic; that Is why i hav^ induded a brief guide for 
such philosophical cxpluiers. 1 do not pretend that what I have ranetl is an 
ackquatc account of A vast, div^erai&cd and diJfilcult litemture. For thii consnlr 
the ciienai^^ reviewa and bibliographies in JSL. also R. Fe>*s:' Directions 

nouvella de It Logistique aux ^tnts-Unis ' (An.w dt 

1946): Mr Boll and J. ReinKiirt;: ^ Logic in Pratioe in the Twcntictb C^nuy^ 
(in Philoiopfncal Th^vght in Fitmce jmd ihe United ed. NL Farbcr, 1950); 

various essays in Chreni^tus de Guem and GHroniquei d& Aim/ti d^aprii guerre 
(Aefrudit^Sf [95o)h 

"See Ch, IX, pr 324-7 for the theory of types; that the Russellian axioms 
P>uld be reduced to n stnH^ axiom w«t sbon^ by J- Nicod In * A Reduction 
in the Number of the Frimici^'c Propcsitloru of I^gic' {Pr^cedingi of tAa 
Cambridge PMorepMed Seekiy^ 1917). 

* For the points In dispute see M. BkdLt The Natur* of ^falhemaikM (1933) : 
ed. F^ Gonseibs PMioiophie Maih^atiqve i939llt snd the mote 

technical discussion in S. C* KJeeuE' iHlrocAvcrioir to Meiimathemofia (1952)* 

*S«3 D. ;^bcrtt 'On this Foundations of Lome snd Arichmetio' (xlfoniif, 
1905); D. Hilbert and P. Eetttays: Gmadiagen arr Moihemoflk {1934, 1^9)# 
D. Hilbert and Wh Adsermonn : PrirKipiei ^ Malhemutkoi logit (i9a3j Eng. 
trans. of second edition with notes by R. F. Luce, 1950); H. B . Curry 3 QuriijttS 
0/ a Farmoiut ^ Moihematki fi95z). Attempts have also been 

made to formoltic eimlrical sctenccs. See partictdarly Ae works of J. H- 
Woodger. HU The Techfiiqne of TAi-ofy Cpm/ryffi^ (£75, 1939) U a good 
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matlcs, i.c. a mathetnatics with a logical structure which is cndicly 
indepeudcnt of the meaning of the fccprcsslous it employs. Such a 
pure calculus^ uoUke Prindpia Mathenuitua, contaitis uo explicit 
definitions, aiflcc it does not specifically refer to a particular class of 
entities. Definitions are replaced by 'fonnation* mlea, which lay 
down the mode in which the symbols of the system operate^ and 
'transformation* rules, which regulate the methods of deriving formulae 
from axioms. Although these ndes appear among the ^axioms* of 
the system, they are not "self-evident truths*; they function in the 
same manner, Hilbert suggests, as rules of chess^ The symbols , too^ 
am to be considered, simply, as (actual or possible) marts on paper, 
not as symbolising anything in particular. 

RusseU complained that "the foimaJists are like a watchmaker 
who is so absorbed in malting his watches look pretty that he has 
forgotten the purpose of teUing the time^ An arithmetic, he argues, 
must begin from the natural numbers, not from uninterprctcd symbola, 
and it must issue in arithmetical truths, not in arbitrary rules. Hilbert 
was tjuite ready to agree with Russell that we ordinarily uae arith¬ 
metical symbols in order to count. But his own purpose Is not an 
ordinary one. He is setting out to demonstrate the consistency of 
arithmetic; for that special purpose, he thinb, he most first convert 
arithmetic into a formalised axiomatic system- The constraction and 
examination of such formal systems, according to Hilbert, is the task 
of 'metamathematics', as distinct from foathematics. In 'meta* 
mathematics' mathematical systems are discussed, not used; that is 
why mathematical symbols, for the metamathematician, arc only marks 
on paper. Having formalised niatheinatics the melamathcmatician can 
go on to consider whether the deduction of consequences from this 
particular set of axioms will engender contradictions, Le+ whether con¬ 
tradictory formulae can be derived wdthin the system. If no such 
contradicrioDs rani be derived, the formal system is consistent^ But 
furthermore, and now the metamathematician proves his worth, any 
system which interprets the symbols* by means of correlative definitions^ 
as standing for a particular class of entities — the natural numbers, for 
examplc“-must be coasLstentH Thus the consislency of ordinary 

Inttodiietion to the wh^ile field. The fermelbt point of view » most fully 
worked out in hU Axiomaiic AJefAod in Bio^osy (1937); OM 

ia lomewhat Icu wedded to ihe axiornati-c difi-' 

cunem a tiumber of important problem* in ih* mrethodology of cj™rinienral 
ideiice. For a famutised p^^c^logy. i« C. L- HuU: Primipl£i afBekm^^uJur 
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mathematLcSj HUbcrrt thinks he has ahown, can be proved tid the 
conaistcncy of a completely fomiahsecl system. 

To carry out thia programme, the formaltat needs a general method 
of determining whether a formula b 'valid' (provable) in hia syatem. 
For it is not enough to w^ait and ace whether contradictions eventually 
rei'tal themaelv'es; the formalist has to show that contradictions rd/iTtc/ 
arise within his a^'stem^ and he can do this only if he can say deRiiitely 
of any given formula that it is or is not 'provable* in the s}'stem. So 
more than a little stir was creaicd when Kurt Gftdel demonstrated {in 
1931) that a system like Principia M&themaika —or indeed any system 
rich enough to contain arithmetic within it—must contain pmpositiana 
which are not * provable' within that systcnip It was cleatp now^ why 
the formalists had encountered such difficulty in proving the consistency 
of arithmetic; this taskp as they had envisaged it^ can never^ by its 
very nature, be brought to completion-^ Even if they abandoned their 
more extreme ambitionSp however, the formalists have had a Lasting 
effect DD symbolic logic. Many logicians are convinced that no logical 
theory is w'orth a moment's considetatiod unless it has been set out as a 
formalj axiomatised^ system. 

Hilbert's philosophy of mathematics takes as its mathematical 
norm a purified axiomatic gcomettyi for the 'intuitionists^^ on the 
other hand, the norm is 'mathematical induction'. Two features of 
mathemadcai induction particntariy attracted the Lutultlonists: first, 
although it is a meihod of aniv'ing at conclusions about ali numberaf 
it nowbere pres^umes that there is an actual toialtiy of nombem* a 
'real infinite*; secondly, it makes use only of processes like addition 
which vife know how^ to perform, and refers to no numbers except those 
which, like the succtssor to we know how to constmctT HUbert had 
argued that although ruetamathcmalira must restrict itself to pmeedurca 
the validity of which is intuitively obvious^ mathetnatics itself has a 
freer hand; the intuidonis^, in contrast, are not prepared to admit 
any but intuitively obvious processes into mathematics itself^ even at 


Godil s t^ber fomwl tujenUctjEidhsre Siitit dcr MflfAr- 

=L ''"iT Systf me' appe*«d in MtOattkefle fur Sfulhumatik 

usd^ynk', liii aiBument It ertended U. other ouee by A. Church in 'A Now 
.■ f See also B- RoMcr;' An tiforrudi 

Gfto’j Theorems end Church'* Theomtn' {JSL, 
N. Findlay: GtHfclkBii acntcncn; a non-tiumericial ippKKicK' 

Pr^m (19S+X Hw ■ ■ ■ 


, . , — Coit* of De£iimn 

fK- iP^r I ■ pnsbJvm^ ar VniBchddungsprobfciu', i» 

condition* under which * proposition is 
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th^ cost of rejecting cettdo bninches of piire mathernatics^ Onl^ 
thu3^ they argue» can mathematics be secuted against paradox. 

Mathematics^ according to the mtuitionists, rats on the possibility 
of making scLections from experience and then indeSnitely repeating 
such selections; they admit no numbers except such as can be eon- 
stnictcd in this manner.* Thus, they conclude, mathematics cannot 
be founded on ^ogic, since logic already presumes the 
fact that syTabols are repeatable. The oonslstency of logic and the 
consistency of tnathemauca, indeed, have to be established fmi 
passu. 

The classical mathematician^ if asked to prove that 'there exists 
on n with the property P’ may do so by deducing contradictions from 
" the proposition Tor all rt, it is not the case that n has the property P'. 
In asserting that a number "exists" only if we know how to construct it, 
the intuitionist is rejecting the ii-alidity of all such indirect proofs of 

* existence'* This puntonism has the somewhat startling consequence 
that the classical ' principle of excluded middle* must also go by the 
board. For if the intuldonist were to admit the %'alidity of the transition 
from * it is false that for all n it is not the case that n has the property 
P* to ' at least one it has the property P\ he is at ooce granting that the 
" existence ^ of a number can be indirectly established* The proposition, 
'at least one n has the property P\ according to Brouweri is in such a 
case neither true nor false—he calls it "undeddable*—since no rule 
has been laid down for constructing the n in question. So a logic 
which runs parallel to arithmetic—the only logic the consistency of 
which can be demonstrated—must be " three-valued *: Brouwer replaces 
the familiar dichotomy, true or false, by a trichotomy—true, false, or 
undecidable. 

In Poland, meanwhile, an interest in threc-valucd logics had 
arisen out of a enneem with quite different philosophical problems.^ 

* For ihe phiJoaciphlaiJ bdckg^round u> intutdanhm kc L. £. J. Brouwer: 
^^CaiiQiCiDUtneM ^ Philosophy and Nlathetnaiia' (Prwfidi'fiwj e/ the Ytnih 

■Cpufrtjs ^ Ph^larophy^ t044)> See il&o hu 'IntuiticmUm and 
Fon^ism' (fiiil/efirt ff/fAe Mathmiatu^t Sc™fy, ^ slio 

H. Weyl: Fmlamphy of Mathtjnaiici and Woiutad A. Dresden t 

* Broijwier^!! Cuntril^bDii} to the Foimdationj of M^uhemancs' (Bu/L Am. 
MjfA. Sac. 191^); A. Ambrose; 'Flniiism and the limits of Empiricism^ 

Zntuioonil jogie has been foctnalised by A. Heyting and A* 
KolmogoroB. See A. Heyting! Intidtiamim (1956). 

* Twardowsld's emphases, is a pupil of ^iteinonR, on dear and esirt dJitinc- 
nojw opened the Vray m Poiand for a rcwi%‘fll of intemt in iogiq. The pnoat 

of hii pupils wm Jon Lukasiewicz, to whom k due not only the special 
Polish symbalism, which gready fscilitated the formsHiation of complex JofficaJ 
relationships^ but also very many of the fundamentai Idtus of the Pollso lojpciw. 
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The bacli^git^und of the Polish togidam was ArUtotelian^ and it wzs 
Aristotle's * problem of the sea-battic*-—or^ more geneiaJlj^ what came 
to christened ^thc problem of ftitiirie contLngenta^—which led 
Lukaaiewicz to question the prindpLe of excluded middle.^ Suppose, 
bcfoie the event, somebody makes the asserdou that 'the battle of 
Sdamia will take place ^ Obviously this assertion is not false* Yet 
if it is true, Lukasiewicz though^ we are bound to conclude that the 
future is pre-determined, since it must have been true the battle 
took place that it kouM take place. There is only one i^'ay of avoiding 
this fatalist conclusiont according to Lukasiewicz: wo must admit a 
^third-^-abe^ over and above truth and falsity—the value he calb 
'neuter*- Then we shall be able to maintain that 'the battle of 
Salamis will take place* is neither true nor false, thus neatly side- ’ 
stepping the elther-false-or-fatalism dilemma- Once three values 
w'ere admitted into logic there seemed to be no good reason for stopping 
at this relatively ungenerous point; the Polish logic ians were soon hard 
at vvork on the coEstruclion of it-valucd systems* 

In another respect, too, their interest in Aristotle led them aw^y 
from the traditional two-valucd logics—towards, this timc^ the con¬ 
struction of modal logics, tn which propositious aie characterised as 


His ErEt iHKik tin PolJiti) wm on TA< Pnnnpit of CtiMradi^tvin in Arii~ 
An Inttiireat in the relniadn modem and ondeiit 

(or mediaeval) logic hus been chanurte/istlc of the Polbh E^chool and of those 
logiaans who came Under ita influence. This U obvidUa Ln Ivor's book, end in 
a ni^ber of the attictes mcntioiied iherein. particuIiirJy 1. ESochenski: 

Anaent formal Lo^ Boehner: AfedioFcaf Logit (losa); 1. LuVasie- 

wice: j4mfdffe'r Syfiogituc (1951); Ar N. Prion ^ThiM Valued Loric and 
Future C^ungetite" (TO, i 95J3; It f. Butler: ^Aristotle's Sea-Fieffat and 
Threc.Valucct I^KIC* {PR, Q, £, M, Anscombe; ^Aristotle arid the 

IfAfiJur, r9-S'®')' For a fbrmaljjed fiiany---'VBiu£-d Jogic aw j. B. 
Bosjor and R. Turqueitt: Af^iny-Valaed Logia {1953)- An inEfoductory 
diaiDRue in that voluine dnws attention to the philosophical cocKderadofis 
which have encouraged the conamicUon of Qiany^^-alued s>items. 


Out of the amt s^ciol—the Warsaw adiool—woe Tarski, of whom more later, 
^ j j l’**nie'^'*kl-^whci4e 'c^tadus of individuals^ has ncccntlT anracted B 
^d deal of a^ntion {ij« for e^tample, N. Goodmans Tkt of 


T^ quite indeKndcnt fohooJ of JoRichuu at Cracow k beat 



-- . - IT ' “ 1 “ — —- Jordan: ' The 15c ^Tloproent l-* 

w and of Lo^okJ P^itivism in F^knd between the 

Warm {P^uh nnJ No. 6, 1945 ): A. N* Prior'* Fortnoi Logit 

C15SSL v-hich shnuld be wiuulietf gjetitraliy for thiw-vmlne and modal logioip 
and the Mtne aut^ a Arddt * Lukosiewia^i gymbolic Lo«ic" t4?P. 

jgjaJn S« ^to 1 . Boc^nEki: /V/cu dp Lopqne Afadt^atiqut which 

mkes dear the rdauonshjp between the PoJifh and the BuiseUian symbolkm- 
j ^ KotarbiiLiki: 'In Lngique tn FotoRiii:. 

1945^55 \LtS Etudei PhUoiop^qx^t, 
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^necessary* or 'possible' or 'Lmpo^ble*, as weU as ^tme" or "false 
Encouraged by the PDliah spirit of rcvolutioD^ other logidam have 
attempted to extend the range of logic by working cut a "logic of 
iiTiperativc&' additional to the txaditional logic of statements; inquiries 
have even been made into the possibility of constructing a Logic of 
interrogativcs+^ 


These developments natudUy delighted forrna][sdcally''iiimdcd 
logicians; system after system to formalise and test for consistent! 
An immense amount of energy has been expended on the axiomatisation 
of M-valued and modal systems and the solution of "decision problems' 
within them. Lewises system of "strict implication"p toOp has been 
examined in detail as a pure calculuSp and the same methods ha%'e been 
* applied to Boole's algebraic logic and even to the logic of Aristotle* 
Not Surprisingly, few phUosophers have felt inclinedp or indeed have 
had the necessary mathematical capacity^ to pursue logicians through 
these {^'mbolic mazes« Granted the value of formalisation as an 
exercise in the purest sort of pure mathematieSp its philosophical 
impottancep most philosophers have been inclined to say, is negligible- 
NevcrthelesSj as we have already seen, the formalised approach to 
logical problems had a considerable direct effect on the \ntsrk of Carnap 
and the logical positivists. And it has had indirect eBects, too: for 
'ordinary language* philosophies can often be best understood as a 
reaction against the method of formalisatiou. There are sJgnSp one 
should addp that the new logics might yet stimulate philosophy in a 
variety of directions.* 


Perhaps the best known of the Polish logiciansj in English countries, 

1 Mo4al fiiii^iona h^d almdy pldycd w. prckinment pavt Id L Irfwit 
^ l^nEford', 5>mAo/i'£ AflfHT Cio3^>n witli rti empharit on 
» also G. H. von Wright: Ah E$sity in Modal (lOsOi It Fevk; ^Lca 
L ogiques nouvelka de U modality ’ [Raw itiot£holaiitqnE df 

/ ■ vejiioM of so Jmperaci^T Iprtc see E. MalK: CJorndpefetw dtx 

Imperativn and Lo(dc’ {Erk., iqSk A. Ho&tBdicr 
'if' McKinsey] On the Logic of tmperttivea^ (PSC, 1930); A. 
Koad; ^Imperative* and Lope* i^H4)i R- M. Hate: " Irnpcrati^'e ^n- 

(A'™* A. E. Duncan-Jonca; *A»enbnA and Command*' 

5 nn^" On queationa, mx M. L. and A. N. Prior: 'Eroteiic Lome' 

(RR, 1955). ^ ^O the 'DMntic Ldgic^of G. H. Von Wright (JlftWp 195 Op 

tofiether \wiih A. R Fnori 'ITw Eihical Copula ‘ 



1 * ii syittm of lofjicp ace C. IL Un^ffetd: 'Con«miiiE Lojfical Prin 



C. I. '1*3111 Weisa On Aft«lTiatt%t Lionet ' (jPJ?, 19 J4). 
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L5 A. Tarski, ^vhose Intr^actim to Logic and la the Methodology of 
Deductive Sciences (1936) app€rared in an English edldon in 1941. 
Tarski's name is particularly oonncctcMi Vhith two things: the distinction 
between logic and metaJogicp and the "semantic* theory of truth. 
"Metalogic’ talks about and fortaalises logical systcnis, just as "meta- 
mathematics" talks about and formalises matheinatics. There is» 
however, an important point of difference betweeu Hubert's meta- 
mathematics and Tarski's metalogic: metamathematics, according to 
Hilbertj ts an informoi discussion of mathematics^ wherraa Tarski set 
out to construct a formahsed metalogic, free from the "vague and 
imprecise" expressions of Ordinary lai^tiage and not dependent for 
its validity upon that "direct mtuition' to which Hilbert appealed. 

Carnap's Logical Synttm of Language is an example of Taisld'a 
method In practice^ Even the most highly formalised logic books 
had always contained passages of exposition In ordinary language, 
In order to explain the method of constructing logical formulae and to 
describe the relations holding between them. Only if these passages 
can themselves be formalised, Carnap argues, will logic bo vrhoUy exact 
The Logical Syntax of Language purports, therefore^ to describe an 
exact method for the construction of such ^sentences about sentences 
But also it wus Tarski—this time in his work on semantics—who 
finally persuaded Carnap to relax the severity of The Logical Syntax 
of Lai^uagCt in which he had damned as metaphyEtcal all refereuecs 
to '^meaning' which cannot be expressed as a relation between sentences^ 
Under Tarski's influence^ he embarked upon his less self-denying 
Studies in Semantics. 

The word ^semantics', m its short history, has covered an extra¬ 
ordinary variety of inteMectual activities. M, Br-£al coined the word 
in his Essai de simant^p (^^97) ^ ^ name for philological inquiries 
into moiningt Chwiatek meant by it what Carnap called " logical syntax'; 
It is often used to refer to such inquiries into meaning as Peirce"s theory 
of sigu^j Frege's distinction between sense and reference, and Wittgen¬ 
stein's picture theory; at a more popular level, any attempt to analyse 
the manner in which we can be {xinfused and misled by language la 
"semantjca"*^ 

* A pood idea of the variety of ^iernxfitacs' in recent yeara can be gq;ined 
froEn Max Black’l £miJ PhitoiOphy which exjuninea tnotK of 

the jemantic wricingB mentioned iu thil chapter. 1 have often had occaaion to 
rtfer tn Black"! wrls in ihc prcuent volume; written fForn the point of vie^v of 
an unatticbed ctnpiddst, they preside on EicedEot cndcail introduction to a 
great nwiy of the leading prabtems in contEEnpcitary philosophy. The voluflcie 
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This latter species of scmanti'cs stciDS from The Alt^sning 0/ M^atting 
(1923) by C, K, Ogden and L A. Richards who, however, had read 
with carer certain of Peirce's papers, to which they devote a lengthy 
appeodiXp and had some acquaintance (by way of Russell) with Frege. 
In general terms, they welded together a version of Feirce^s thcoty of 
signs and a behaviourist psychology of the sort praented in Russell's 
A7tiilym of Miridu 

Two features of Thr Meaning of Meaning caused a particular stir: 
its nominalism and its theory of' emotive iiieaning\ As so often hap- 
pertis in contcraporary philosophy, Ogden and Richards appeal to the 
horrid example of Meinong'a theory of objects: that is what happens^ 
they warn us, if wo dare to suppose that abstract nouns name entities.^ 
'Ogden and Richards swing to the opposite extreme^ to the sort of 
position Wittgenstein was to criticise in his Pidiosctphical Inveitigatians, 
A * p roper symbol *, they argue—as distbtet from a' symbclic accessory * 
—is alwa>'s the name of a spatio-temporal event, or can be expanded 
into a set of such names. This ^de of their wort was adopted W'ith 
enthusiasm by such writers as A. Kcizybski in his Sci«Ke and Sanity 
(1933) and Stuart Chase in The Tyrmti^ of WWir {193S)* Never 
have abstractions been assailed with such violence; whole areas of 
human thinking were dismissed with ignonuny as congeries of empty 
abstnictidns. 

The distuiction between 'emotive* and 'descriptive" language,too, 
won converts everywhere; often enough, it was used to damn whatever 
is not a proposition of physical science. But it also had wider philo¬ 
sophical consequences." Of the proposition ^this is good* Ogden 
and Richards had written: 'the peculiarly ethical sense of “good" is a 
purely emotive sense ..." is good" has no symbolic function; It serves 
only as an emotive sign expressing an attitude . . * and perhaps evoking 
similar attitudes to other people or mating them to actions of one 
sort or another/ This approach to cthics—Avorked out more fully by 
C. L* StcA’cnson in his artiele on * Persuasive Definitions* {Mindf 193S) 

* For a ceunter-anaclc sn: A. N. Prior; "Entjrins' >954)^ 

* fiUek, StcvcruAfi and Richards: 'A Symp&iuiii on Empti^T Mean¬ 
ing* {PR, ; for a eritiaim pf the distinction between "cmpiiTit and 
'deacriptive rrorn an “ordiMry language* point of view, sec S. E. Toulmin 
and Kr Bfiier: 'On Describing" (AfiW, 19^3). There u a Bober and aubstantial 
anatys^is. of the farms of liilgua^ in K* Bntton t COfmrmnti^krn (i 939 )- Britten 
coi^ins what lie has kamt from Ogden and Richards wth tvnsideratipna 
derived from the study of RusseU, Carnap, and John Wisdom. 

of esssyi co-Ueaed together by L- Lihaky at Stmanim and PMotophy a/ 

Z.dr^U£^tf (1:9^1) limits itaetf (except for an CJsay by Russell) to Amcncan csiaj'i 
On such topics as synon^Tniiy,. truth and meaning. 
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and his Ethics ^ind Lm^aga (1944)—helped to destroy the view that 
cverj^ atatement of the form S is P offers a description of 5 . Thus it 
opened the my to a fret consideration of the diverse fimcdonings of 
GUtements, even if the original dichotomy * descriptive or emorive" 
’was soon abandoned as being altogether too Uttle discriininaung. 

Of those senianticists whose work stands dose to The Meaning 0/ 
Meanit^ the most thorough and sy'SEcmatic is C, W. JiTorris.^ He, 
too, is greatly Indebted to Peirce—indeed his work is a detailed com- 
mentary' on Peirce's theory of signs—and he^ too* is a philosophical 
behaviourist. In hia Foundations of the Theory of Signs (US, 153S) 
he distinguished* In a way which has helped to fix the usage^ within 
'semiotics*, the general theory of signs^ three sub-sciences: ^syntactics'1 
which describes the relations of signs one to another, ^ semantics'p 
which describes the manner in which they designatCp and * pragmatics ^ 
which describes the relation between signs and their interpreterSw 
Morris himself is mairUy interested in interpretation ^ be hopes to 
show* in particularj. Uiat the interpretation of signs ia not □ * private* 
mental perfonnance hut a mode of pubUcIy-observable behaviour. In 
the end;, Indeed, he is led to reconsider hia original descriptioD of 
Semiotics , He had placed altogether too much stress, he came to 
thmkp on language- the proper approach to a theory of signs is Pcirce*s 
—to take as primary those modes of behaviour in which our actioQ is a 
consequence of our interpretatioii* of a situation- The chaiacteriGtic 
Bign-using behaviour*,, on this view* is exemplified in our putting on 
a coat at the sight of rain douds rather than in our reading a book; in 
Monis’s Signi, Language end Be/iaviour, indeed, 'semantics’ moves 


over into social psychology. 

Semantjes of the more narrowly phUasopbtcal sort derives fiom 

Tamki rather Uian from Ogden and Richards, fn strict historical 

justice, we should first describe the work of Lcsaiewski and T. Koiar- 

binski, to which TarsH ia greatly indebted. But this is still impublishcd 

or ^ has been published only in Polish; for the world outside Poland, 

Polish semantics begins vdth the appearajice in a German translation 

of Taiski's 1933 essay on the semantic conception of truth.* 

p . .„'C. j. DuoiliM; ‘Seine Comtoent* on C. W. KToiris's 
^ndatwm of the Ti^ry s/ Sigm' [FPR, ro4a^ *t,d the later ContfOVeny 

W 7 ). Theie ie an estedsive biblio¬ 
graphy in Mom* I and Behaviour (1946)^ 

.1 in den fonn»liBietteii Sprachcn- (1936% See 

Truth; (FPR, leprinied in Linsty. 
fotP hU ^ ™ in Erk., 1558 fin German) 

iocif ^ Fundamental Ideas of PantDi^riam' {Mind. 

* 555 ). “ uanslatton of an article MTUicn in 1935. 
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If the demon of metaphplos is to be exorcised^ Cainap and Ncmath 
had p resumed, expressions like * meamfig ^ " truth designation, must 
be defined Ln purely sjTitactical terms {i.e, aa referring to the p topeitiea 
of sentence^ in a formal system). In The Logieat Syntax of Longuags 
Carnap's attempt to cany through this programme to its bitter end 
reduces him to desperate measures; he interprets ' yesterday’s lecture 
treated of Africa', for example, as a misleading way of asserting that 
^ yesterday’s lecture contained the word Africa " ^ I Camap welcomed 
Tarski’s semantics because it removed the necessity for such forced 
* translations'—e% en if some of the more obdurate posidvisia remained 
convinced that Tarski was a metaphysician in formal dress. 

Furthermore, Tarski promised a way out of the 'semantic para- 
^ doxes*. These paradoxes, he argues, cannot he resolved In any 
language which is 'semantically closed*» i-c. which contains within 
itself not only sentences but the names of sentences—"rwow if tcAfte% 
for example, is the name of snote is tahhe -—and such sentence-designa¬ 
tions as 'truc^ Talse^, ^synonymous'^ For in any such language 
sentences can be constructed of the form ^all true sentences are X'“ 
sentences which refer to themselves; the paradoxes, according to 
Tarskii arise immediately and inevitably onct such self-rcfctcntLal 
statements are admitted into a language^ Taiski's arguments have 
been a useful weapon m the struggle of formalists against ordinary 
language' philosophies; since ordinary language docs contain such 
'self-referring' expressions it is bound to be infected, the formalists 
maintain, with irresoK'able paradoxes.* 

Tarski's best-known contribution to semantics, his definition of 
truth, begins by laying dow'n conditions for the * material adequacy 
of any such de^itlon; an adequate definition of truths he says, must 
imply the equivalence; *The sentence *'snow Ls whiteis true if and 
only if snow is white.' More generally, where p is a sentence and X 
b the name of the sentence, the definition must imply all equivalences 
of the form * JST is true, if and only tf '* This equivalence, it should be 
obser^'ed—for the contrary is sometimes supposed^—is not in itself a 
definition of truth; it does no more than establish the cemditiona which 
a definition of truth must satisfy. 

In order to avoid self-reference, Tarski continues, * truth ^ must 
be defined in a melalanguagep a metalanguage rich enough to indude 

^ See A Sirell: '!■ Everydfly LnnKungc Inconaislcnt? *^ I954l ^d 

the lifersture chert referred to> and K. R. Popper; ‘Scif-^^^fcre&ce mdi Mjcaning 
in Ordinury 
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every sentence of the object-iang;uag^^—any such sentence can 
be substituted for p in the class of equivaicntxa the defmition implira 
—names for all these object-sentences^ and such general logical ex¬ 
pressions as " If and only if ^ ’S^lthlo this metalanguage Tarski tinaHy 
attivea at a dcfinitioD of tnith—it b too technical for description here— 
which 5atfsfi.es^ he believes^ the requirement of material adequacy 
without leaving any Loophole through which paradoxes can creep^ 

Many phUosophers have been doubtful about the value of such 
usercbes in fonnal semantics, but Camap had no qualms; he seized 
with enthusiasm upon the new methods Tarski was exploidng.^ Thus 
in Camap^s recent work philosophy b LdentiEed with * semiotic^— 
he takes over Moiria'^s terminology—not with s^mtax; many of the 
questions^ for example the 'problem of meaning', which he bad 
previously dbcussed In syntactical terms be now regards as primarily 
semantic issues.* But thb does not mean that hia work diminishes 
In formality; on the rontrary Th of Logic (i9+3) is ^ 

attempt to formalise such semande expressions as *truc\ 'fabe% 

^truth-value', %-alue of a variable', which lagichmSp so Carnap com¬ 
plains, had ordiiiarily used in an Infoimal way* They had relied on 
nothing better than insdnet and oommonsense to save thranselves 
from error, Carnap promises them the security of definite and exact 
rules- 

In Mooning and Necessity (1947), the third of Carnap's Studies In 
Semantics^ Carnap takes up once more the favourite themes of AUll and 
Frege.* Modem philosophical logicians, according to Carnap, have 
couimonly supposed that every expression in a well-formed language 
b the name of a concrete subsistent entity whereas in fact, be argues, 

^ Sec M. Blackt *The Semantic DcHnitlen of Truth' (^naZvJiVp 194^) 
rypnrLted in- l^nguc^t and Fhii^tophy'i biihcI "Otmiip On Sruuintia and. Logic'' 
(in iVofr/Mif 0/ Analytis. 1954); J.T?. TbocnEim: ‘A Kelt on Tnith’ tjJrtdft'w, 
*M 0 ): P- P- Stimwjon; ‘Truth* iihid, uid ■« ,|» PASS. 1950), There 
i«ve dlio been attempt^ lo forTTiJi]Ue ^praginatifs*. See W. ^Ilkn: 'Pure 
PriKmfltici end EpislcmolDR^'' {FSC, 1547): B. Carrapi 'On Some CoOcepCS 
of Prapnatjci , toother with R. M. Chisholm l * .A Note OU Canup's Mcamoir 
Analysis' (both in PS, I9S5>. 

* For CfyriAp^fl reoUjRc^tioiis to Fhe Logical Sywiax of Lenguase see the 
eppcudiK to Inireduefion la Semmlitt {1043^ to many ways the cJcfirest 
intioducnou to his new sj^proach ia hil The Foundotiara of Logic and 

Z 939 )p ^ 

■ ^ redtw in PhUoiophy (^049), 'My chief Imprttsfon of thia 

he Wrll«, ts that it is an e^tonishin^ b^nd of technical ^aphiSiliaitiofl 
^ naivete. Its thceiit« belong tq ihe Ige that waxed whh 

mn tind began TO wwnc soon after the Pniui^ei of Afor/iemdlici/ See aUo 
Nagol ft review m JP, 19+B. and Camap'a reply to Ryle and Nagel in ' EmpiH- 
asm, ScmanucK and Ontology' (R/F^ 1950, reprinted Ln Liosl^), 
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expressions 'mean' in virtue of their possessing an extensioii and an 
Intension—in Frege^s langimgc, a 'reference' and a ^scose'* On the 
basis of this dieory of deaignatiDii—worked out in considerable detail 
^—Camap sketches the authnes of a uiodal logiCp in which modal 
statements are Lnteirpreted as asserting semantical properties of sen- 
tences* CA ig necessarily B/ for example, asserts that "the sentence 
**A is J?" is a necessary one'). Thus modal Logic, toop turns out to 
be a branch of semantics. Indeed, if Carnap is right, semantics is i 
discipline of fundamental importance in every branch of logic. 

Throughout his writings, for all their variety in other respects* 
Carnap insists upon die distinction between Mogicai' and 'factual' 
truth; he was distressed to observe that Tarski took this distinction very 
* lightly. A number of leading American logicians* of w^hom W* 

Quine Is the best know'n, have carried Tarski's heterodox suggestions 
to a striking extreme. 

Unlike most of the logicians we have recently tH?en discussing^ 
Quine has remained faithful to the Russell-Whitehead ^logistics'. 
Although in his ^Kew Foundations for Mathematical Logiche 
abandons the theory of types and works with a smaller number of 
elementary Logical notions than the Prindpia had employed, his ' new 
foundations^ are a modification, not a wholesale rejection, of the 
Whitchcad-Russcll philosophy of mathematics. Quine is faithful* as 
well, to the ideal of an extensionui Logic, and sceptical about the possi¬ 
bility of constructing modal logics, except at giMt theoretical oust.® 
Yet if he Is ronser^Titive as a logician, Ltis phllosophicaL remarks— 
they are little more than that-^are of a distinctly fresh, not to say 
revolutionary, cliaracter. 

Twti of his brief essays in particular—^On \ 1 f'hat There Is* (J 23 f, 
194^) and 'Two Dogmas of Empiricism* 1951)^—have astonished 

his British contemporaries. 'On What There fa* sets out to discover 
In what respects our acceptance of a epedfic Logical theory commits 
us ontologically—a project wLiich most British phUosophers would 
rule out a pn<m on the ground that Logic is ootoLogically neutral. The 
mere use of names, he argues, does not commit us to asserting that 

^ Firtt publiaiKd 10 j^mcrifian Mathematical (z$37)# reprinted id 

a corrected V^riictl* with sdditioiud niaicriil, in From a Logical Point of Vieto 
Sc« tiso p, 337 n. 

■ Sms hii ^Reference ond Modality' in From a Ixsifoi Poinl of and 
the eontrOvciEy with Comap in Af^amng arid Neceinty. 

* Both repriiitcd in From a Logical Pdrtt of Vietf. Set J. J. C. Snurt*i 
CniiW NoHce {AJP^ ]9^55)p tLnd P. F. Strawson: VA Logician's Landscipc* 
{Phii., 1955b 
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the m are using—ray *Pegiisus'—all refer to entittes^ nor do« 

the use of predicates imply that there must be univerrals^ On the 
other hand^ according to Quinep the use of ^ bound ^-ariables' do€s 
commit uau Tate the statecnent ^gorne dogs are white*: to assert 
this, he aigucSp is to be comiiuttcd to maintaiiiijig that ' ihfre isiomsthing 
which is both a dog and white \ although not to the existence of ^w'hite^ 
ness' or 'dog3;t^es3^ SimLbrly^ Quine considers,, to say that ^some 
zoological species are cross-fertile" is to commit ourselves^ prifm fade 
at least, to the existence of species. 

This comuiitiiieQt is only piima fadff he thinhst because a logioan 
might devise a method of reformulating these statements—^a method 
parallel to Russell'a tfaent^' of descriptions—^ that they do not memticn 
species^ The reformulated statetnent will still commit us to the * 
existence of ^leihitrg^ but not, perhaps, to the existence of spedcs. 

A Logician caimot compel us to accept bb refomiubtions; but it is 
important to see whether a logic can be w'orked out which is not 
committed to the exblcnce of species and yet can formalise biological 
Statements. Then if for other reasons—because^ say, it provides us 
with a simpler and broader conceptual scheme—we think it better to 
adopt a spccic3-free ontology^ we shall know at least that there is 
nothing in logic to force us to reject such an ontology^ Quine himself 
would like so to reformulate mathematJcsl propositions that they do 
not commit him to the existence of universals; but no one need feel 
the least nbligaitinn^ be hilly admits, to follow him in his nominalism^^ 
The only point he wants to insist upon is thb: if wc do accept a par¬ 
ticular mode of formalbing, we are at the same time competed to 
accept the ontology which goes with it. ^ It is wTong to admit abstract 
entitiesp* so he sums up this point, " and gloss over their admissioni* 

In ^Two Dogmas of Empiricism*, Quine attacks two distinct but, 
he thinks, related ^dogmas*: the first that there b a fundamental 
dbtincdnn bctwwn incorrigible {or analytic) and corrigible (or syn¬ 
thetic) propositions, the second that cilery meaningful statement is a 
ennstruodon out of immediate experiences. Quine foIlow^s Duhem 
in arguing that the scientist brings to the test of experience a set of 
propositions, not an belated assertion; a proposition, on thb vieWi is an 


T ^ V. O. Qdne: -On Whai Then? Ia‘ 

{PASSf Goodxnan uidl W- O, QuifiEs "Slept Tcrfiardt a Con- 

tlruetLVG Nomanaliiin' iJSl,, 19+7) with Quine note on thij in dw 

bibhngraphy to On IVhat Thm h; A. Church ^ *The Need for Abatnict Entities 
m An^yEls" (pjw. Am, A^miemy 0/ i^rii and Sdeners, 1951); tL 

Cartiap: "Empincasm, SemAntict and Ontojogy* 105a); G. I, WamocL: 
- Mciaphywcs in Logic'1950). 
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ingredient in a sciedtiEc system, as distinct from a mere Vsgmmary of 
experiences'. If experience turns out unexpectedly^ Quidc aifiics, 
no one can say in advance vrlijch of the set of scientific propositions 
will be abandoned^—any one of them is in principle corrigible# syn¬ 
thetic. Some of them, no doubt, /ooA unassailable; we caimot imagiiie 
any drcuinstances in w^hich we would give them up. But, he points 
outj the disoDVery of quanta phenomena, w^hich no one could have 
imagined in advance, has led naany scientists to abandon such appar- 
entiy impregnable propositions as the principle of causality and the 
law of excluded middle. This should be a warning to us, Quine 
argues, not to imagine that any proposinon is intrinsically unmodifiabic 
by experience. 

Formal tests for analytlclty, he also maintains, arc no more satia- 
factoiy than qjistemological tests^ Consider the following common 
line of reasoning: '^no bachelors axe married' is analytic because It 
can be converted into a tautology by substituting ^unmarried men' 
for its synonyin ^bachelors^^ How are we to teU# Quine asks^ that 
'bachelors^ and 'unmarried meu'' are synonymous? Often enough, 
analytidty is used as a proof of synonymity: two expressions x and y 
are said to be synonymous if *x is y’ is aimt>tic+ But anyone who 
proposes to use the method of substituting synonyms as a test for 
analydcity will have to give an iDdependent de^tion of synonymity^ 
Ko ifiterpretation of synonymity, he tries to show, will do the trick; 
and he concludes that neither by the method of substitution of synonyms 
nor by any other means can a class of propositions be picked out as 
analytical He is quite ready to admit that there are some propositions 
—the propositions of arithmetic# for example—^w hich we should abandon 
only as a last resort, but not that there is any proposition whfeh cannot 
in priniiple be rejected in the light of further experience. 

One of the most independent of recent Jpgiciaus—although he, 
too# has been much influenced by Tarski—is Karl Popper, whose 
Logical wTitings have so far appeared only as articles^ In his 'New 

^ ScCp in L-ioaky^s Semaulicj, N- Goodman [ ' On Ukens^ of Mcaniil|f^ 

i reviud veisioo of a paper in Awiilyns^ 104 ^) r Mates: '^Syflonymlcy ' 
Umvertity cf Cai^ttma PubOcitfv^Rt^ M. G. WIum: “The An&tytic 

■fid the Synthetic; en Unten*b 3 e E>iialism^ typAn fVirey; PhiloMophgr of 
SiJtn€£ and Frerdom, ed. Hook^ ^ ^naf3'ji]: ihcrc are drtida OH 

eyaojiimity by C. D. RoLLina (1950]!, R Wienp*hl J. F, Thomion and 

ll Meckkf (HJSJ)- P, Grice ana P. F, Strawion: *ln I>cfciise of 

B. (i^H, [9S^): A. Hofetadleri "The Myth of the WTaoSe* 1954 )* 

R. C^map; 'McaniriB and S^'nOtiymity in NatimiJ Languaget^ {PS, 

D. W. tbmlyii: 'Analytic Trutha* (Mtnd, 1056^ Sm also Cb. XVIII on 
Wiiimiiin and Ivnea on ^iwcwiiiTy matha ' in hij FUmipftt 0/Frytholosy* 
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Fdiuiddiions for Logic ^ (MiW^ 1^7),^ be sets out from what he regards 
as the ftiddamental problem of logic: how w^d can be distbigulshed 
from invaiid mfercnccs. Followmg TaisM, he defirLes a valid Inference 
ms one which Is so constnjcEed that any Interpretation of it which makes 
its premises true wiU abo mmhe its conclusion true. Thus^ for example, 
if p wd thm ^ is a valid inference because if any true propositions 
arc Substituted for the p and the ^ of ^ oad q then^ on tbc same inter- 
j>retatiun, the conclusion p will also be tnjc. 

In this case the validity of the inference is trivial: wc may be Lncbncd 
to object that */p md q, th^n p ‘isn^t an inference at allBut Popper's 
choice of trivial examples Is deliberate—it is bis object to complete 
what in his address to the Tenth InUrnaHonai Congresf of Pkitosopfy 
(1948) he called ^the triviaiLsation of fnatbcmatlcal logic*. Earlier ' 
attempts to tn'^^aiisc Logie by means of the truth-table method broke 
dow n; Popper adopts a quite different tbe of attack. He sets out to 
ahow^ in the first place, that all the leading notions of mathematical 
logic can be defined in terms of a single primitive notion—the transitive 
and reflexive relation of deducibility. Even quantification and identity, 
neither of them definable by the truth-table method^ Popper thinlts 
he can define in tcmis of deducibility. Then, making use of none but 
trivial inferenees, the complex structure of fnathemadcal logic can be 
wholly derivedj he tries to show, from these definitions; in that way it is 
possible to construct what Popper calls *a logic without assumptions'* 
It has no need of axioms, since the gcncial notion of deducibility ia 
by itself a sufficient startLng-pomt. 

Popperis best known book iu English-speaking countries is The 
Open Society ond Its EFiemicj (1945) which created somediing of a 
sensaticin by the violence of its attacks on Plato and Mcgel; that book, 
although it discusses in passing a variety of logical and methodological 
questions, lies for the most part outside our ambit. But in his home¬ 
land, Austria, Popper Erst made his name as a methodoLogistp as the 
author of Lo^'k der Forsehung (1935). Althoogh this book has not 
yet appeared in an English translation^and has been hard to come 
by—its leading doctrines have had s considerable impact on British 
methodological writings." 

^ Note the oorrcctiDCLj iind arnendmcnu In JllrW, 

* See J. O. WbdQm: F(ftnsdaticm tsf in Natufid Scente 

John Lurd: PtalasQphy £t936>: V, Kmft: The Viema Chde (loso): 

W. H. Werkmeiatert ‘Seven Thews of Logical Foaid^'Urn Cridcallv Exwniincd* 
<PJt, R. Camnp; ‘TMtibSlity and M^Esnina ' {PSC, 1036-7). and the 

works bj Reichcjibach, Curmp, Kneale ujid BrsUhw'ftite mcntioiKd Ul tJlH 
chapter. Popper's arttcki on 'The Poverty of HIstoriciMii' {Ei>oit&mi€a, 
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popper takes as his point of dcpnrturo what bo calls '' the pmblciti 
of demarcation\ the problem of distingiiialiiiig between science and 
^pseudo-sdence '* *Pseudo-8dcrice\ according to Popper^ mdudes 
not only transcendental metaphysics but also astrology—which claims 
to be empitical—and, more important sthh such ostensibly scicnEific 
theories as psycho-analysis and the Marxist philosophy of history* 
Popper is not concerned to discuss whether these theories are tme^ but 
only whether^ as they claim to be, they ore sdentifi£. That is the motiife 
behind his * thesis of refutability V: an hypothesis ts ^scientific*, he 
oigucs, if and only if it is possible in principle to refute it. 

Although Popper vf^ never a member of the \^ienna Circle, he was 
in close contact 'nilh itp and his ^thesis of refutability^ has often been 
' interpreted—by Carnap, for example—as a revised version of the 
venficatiDnist theory of meaning,^ He was read as saying: *No, not 
verifiability in principle but refutabdiiy in principle Is the test of 
meaningful ness/ In fact, however. Popper was convinced tliat ^the 
problem of meaning^ is of no real importance j the positivist attempt to 
find a ^criterion of significance^^ he thought, led to no positive results, 
but only to the setting up of quite arbitrary stipulations* Refutability, 
as he conceived it, b not a criterion of meaning but a method of dis¬ 
tinguishing bctw'een science and Its simuJacDU 

It had sometimes been said that a scientific hypothesis is one 
which can be confirmed^ sometiincs again that a hypothesis is scientific 
if it is highly probable; or even that it b scientific in so far as it ‘explains 
everything which can possibly happen \ The thesis of refutability 
is directed against all these vieivs. If an h^'pothesis ‘explains* every 
possibility. Popper argues. It explains nothing; it must be mcompadble 
with some po^ible abscrvaiion if it b to explain my observ'atiom On 
thb ground. Popper rejects the daims of Marxism to be scientific. 
Whatever happens, the Marxist says, must confirm his hypotheses about 
the course of sacral devebpment, but if thb is so he can never explain 
why things work out m one way rather than in another—hb 'hypo- 
theses^ then, are completely unscientific in character^ 

Again, there h no difitcuUy in thinking of a 'highly probable* 

^ Afi fluch, 11 tnfiuenced C&rruLp in his %1iifc sway fitPin ' vedGabil] ty' to 
*teatabi]iiy^ Nsurarh, on the other hand, wai angrily oricioiJ. See hie 
* P«cudorat 5 omlJsmvi« dcr Fuldfikotion*' 1935). 

i 944 ~ 5 ) an important concribution to the methodolo^’ of the social sdencei 
—nc is now Pmfcaior of Lc^c end Sdendhe Method el the London School of 
Fconomics—but, agnln, jt would ca.rry ils too far from our nuuii themes to 
auni^ them m detail. [A tronglstkon of der Fiirirkwng appeored in 1958 

and Th< Pa^^erty oj HUi&HtiSPt pppeaied in book foinn iii ]9s7d 
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hypothesis. All we have to do is to make some trivial or vacuous 
suggestion; the less it commits us to, the more probable it is. Thus 
if wc want to expLain^ say^ why someone has a fever, the expLanatian 
'there must be somethLog wrong with him" is highly probable, much 
more probable than "he has measlesbut it is cndrely without sdeiitilic 
value. The scientist, so Popper argues, does aot look for a highly 
probable hypothesis but for one which commits him to definite expecta¬ 
tions—and wiU be definitely ruled out if they are not realised. It is a 
useful exercise, he suggests^ to think: of every scientiRe statement in 
terms of what it rules out, as "all tigers are camivomus', for example, 
rules out the existence of non-camivorous tigcis. In that w^ay wc 
understand its force; and we see just how it could be refiited—^by the 
discovery of such tigers. 

Finally, it is riot enough to aay that a scientilic hypothesis is one 
which can be confirmed, eioce it b nearly always possible to find 
confirmations of a hypothesis^ The real question is whether a hypo¬ 
thesis has been thoroughly tested, i,c, whether thorough efforts have 
been made to refute ii+ That is Popper's ground for objecting to 
the Scientific claims of astrology. Astrological hy^otheses^—e,g* that 
people bom in September are sensitive—<an no doubt be confirmed in 
innumerable cases; but the astrologer does not subject them to tbc test 
of attempting to refute them+ Thus, to sum up, refutability Is the 
distinguishing mark of scientific hypotheses; and there b science only 
where tlicrc are systematic attempts (successful or unaucci^sfiil) to 
refute. 

It will be obvious that Popper has abandoned the "inductive* 
analysb of scientific method, according to which science be^ns from 
pure observations* which it gradually builds up by induedoo into 
generalisations. Setendsts gradually come to bcheve in the existence 
of rcgulanties, on tins viewj as a result of their basing repeated cx- 
pwiences of similar patterns of events. But in fact, Fepper objects^ 
Wc are all of us bom with expectations^ inborn reactions, of which the 
expectation of regularity b the most important. What we have gradu¬ 
ally to develop is a cndc&i atiuuds — ^not a propensity to geneialise, but 
a wHUngness to subject our generalisations to testing. 

Obscrv'atiorLS, he aigues^ are not the 'raw materiaJ* of theories; 
on the contrary^ theory guides us to observadons. "At no stage of 
sciendfic development,^ he writes in The P^erty of Historidm, Mo 
we begin without something in the namre of a iticory . *, which 
our observations, and helps us to aeleet from the Innumerable objects 
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of observation those that may be of interest." To Hume'^s suggestion 
that oar cxpoctatiana arise out of the resemblance between our ex¬ 
periences, Popper objects that 'resemblance" is always simlarity m 
some respect tJiat u impertant to us: to recognise a similarityi then, is 
already to have e^pcctatidns. 

The starting-point of science, according to Popper, is the critical 
ejuiininatiod of myths — myths which flow from our inborn dogmatism 
—not the collection of observations. So^ he concludes, the scientist is 
not called upon to explain how he 'makes the transition from observa¬ 
tions to theories*; there is no problem of induction. Beginning with 
hypotiiesesp the scientist attempts to climiiuEte the false ones by showing 
that they lead to false conclyslons. The logical justifleadon of his 
' procedure lies in the fact that universal propodtions^—the only proposi- 
tions Popper admits w^ithin the corpus of science — can be falsiBcd by 
propositions which assert the existence of obsciv afale events at pardculaLr 
points in space and time. Propositions of this sort are " basic ^ not Ln 
the sense that they represent some sort of 'Immediate experience', 
but jnst because it b by means of them that a hypothesis is tested^ If 
we 'accept* a basic proposition—there is, Popper thinisp an element 
of convendon in our procedure at this point—we are bound to reject 
any hypothesis it contradicts. An hypothesis, he arguca, cannot be 
'constructed out of a set of basic pioposidons, for the very good reason 
that no such set could be equivalent to a universal proposition, hCi a 
proposition which, aa we have already seen, denies existenriai propor¬ 
tions. (The set of propositions 'this is a carnivorous tiger, that \s a 
caroivomus tigecp etc^\ cannot together be cquh-alent to 'there are no 
non-camivorous ttgera*.) So general hypotheses cannot posaibly be 
* established by induction'. 

A third important feature of Popper's w'ork is his criticism of what 
he calls * essenthdism^ the attempt to answer questions of the form: 
*\M^t is a sQ-and-so?' by means of propositions wbicb expound the 
'real nature* or 'essence' of the thing in question. More generallyp 
'esscntialism' is the view that it is the task of science to offer 'ultimate 
explanations a view w'hich^ Popper thinks, holds up inquify jind 
encourages obscurantism. Now, of course. Popper is not the first 
to criticise cssentialism, but its critics, for exampte^ Berkeley and Mach, 
have usually thought that the only alternative to cssentiaiism is ' instru¬ 
mentalism^; sdentihe theories, they have argued, are 'instnunents* 
for coping more cflecCively with the world, not descriptions of it* But 
instrumentalism. Popper thinks, cannot account for our method of 
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testmg scientific hypotliescs. An rmstniment^ he aigucSp can break 
dewHj or can go act of fashicn^ but it oertainiy cannot be refuted. 
Fujthennosre, mstnioient^ism encourages a purely technological 
approach to science, engendering a complacency about the * useful 
applications^ of scientific theories, which in the end is fatal to scientific 
advance. 

Popper hopes, then, to find a way bettveen cssentklism and instru¬ 
mentalism^ A scientific theory, he argues, is ‘an informative guess 
about the w'orld‘, a guess which is subjected to severe critical tests. 
This is as true of hypotliesea about^ say^ dcctrons, as it is of hypotheses 
about living organisms. The ‘essendalist*, according to Popper, 
wrongly supposes that the electronic theory of matter 'destroy the 
reality* of tables and chairs by shovvii^ that in their " r eal nature‘ ' 
they are ‘only a collection of atoms’; the mstnimcntalisi is no less 
mistaken m maintaining that the electronic theorj' Is only an instrument 
for dealing with reality, not a description of iL Tables are oot the 
real nature of electrons* any more than electrons are the real nature 
of tables^ both tables and eloctr-Dns have equal claims to be considered 
realn*^ 

A number of problems arise out of Popper^s work. One of the 
moat obvious* especially since the rise of statistical mechanics, is that 
although probabilitj^-statemcQts play an important part In sdenoe they 
do not seem to be refutable: no existential proposition (e,g. it b raining 
could refute the hypothesis that, say, the pr^ibcdfility of iis raining 
m Cufliwa fms value Popper has devoted considerable attention 
to this difficulty. He argues, first, that although quantum laws are 
tested by statistical observations, they are not themselves statistical, 
and secondly that, appearances to the contrary notwithstanding, proba- 
bpity hypotheses are in principle refutable* since they make assertions 
about frequencies in finite classes. But we shall undeistand this side 
of Popper s ^eoiy better ^in any case it has not been widely influential 
if we consider it in the general context of recent work on probability. 

Mueb^ of this work, like recent maihen>atieal logic—with winch 
indeed it is often closely associated—is of a highly technical character j 
it is not easy to discern and cKplain the philosophical points at issue. 
One naturally begins by drawing a broad contrast between two schools 
Q probability. those who, like Keynes* define probability as a logical 


thi— T hDmtan; Sciefiiific Rniitica’ (ATP, 
C. F, Prate?! ^ ,Se Physical Scien«,’ 
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relation between proposid&Jid^ for wbom^ then, probability propositions 
are of the form; "in virtue of lU relationship to the set of propoaitioiiB 
the proposition r has the probability p', and those who follow Venn 
in advocating a frequency theory^ of pnohability; on tbdr interpretation, 
probability statementa are of the form 'the class of cventa b occur 
within the class of events u with the f^eqoency/^ But the boundaries, 
as we shall see, are not so sharp and clear as this preliminary classifica¬ 
tion might suggest, and the sub-spectea are almost endless.* 

Of recent methodologists, Harold Jeffreys stands closest to Keyuas. 
Beginning from the Keynesian "comparative^ analysis of probability, 
Jeffreys tries to show in his Sdtntifk /n/rrenre (193 0 that a strictly 
quantitative probabilky-analy'sts^ with the help of a conventional 
assignment of numeilcsX values^ can be founded on axioms which 
refer only to comparative probabilities. Jeffrey's work is rigorously 
axiomatic in form* Not at all designed for tlie casual reader^ or for 
the philosopher who is not mathematically-inclined, it is a notable 
restatement and development of tlie Keynesbn approach^ 

A theory of a somewhat similar kind, deriving in the end from 
Bolzano and more recently from J. von Kries’s Prhiriplei of Co/- 
Oilation of Probitbiiities was suggested by Wittgcrislein in 

the Troct&im and worked out mo re Adly by Waismann in his con¬ 
tribution to the first Volume of Erkenninis (1930)+* Every proposition, 
this theory begins by presuming, has a certain " range ^ ("spielraum^), 
i.e. it Icav'cs open eertajn possibilities. For Wittgenstein, a proposi- 
tion's range is Identical with its 'tnith-gmunds'* If the number of 
truth-grounds of the propositicn r is represented by the symbol JV, 
and the number of truth-grounds the propositions r and s have in 
common by 7 >f, then the ratio of Trs to Tr is the measure of probabibty 
r giv'es to r. Thus^ for example, the probability of p in relation to 
porq is J since, from the truth-tables, p and {p or is true in two-thirds 
cases when p or ^ is true. Similarly, the probability of any atomic 
proposition p on the evidence of any other atomic propceition ? is J, 


of ra«iu works on probability see E. Nagel S Prindpla 
M. G. Kendall; ‘On the Reotociliation 
Ot Tbeoncj of Probability^ {Biometrtka^ 1949—^ attempt by a leading scacis- 
10 reconcile Keynesian and frequency theodca); -Calcul des Probabili- 
lea {Affuahl/S, lOSOt “id the exccptioiuLlly wide-rara{^ng and thamugh 
on proljflbility in PPB, 1944-^ (O. Bergnunn, R. Canup, F. 
Kaufnunn, E. Nagel, D. WiUionu). e p 


, * 'IvOgiBchc Analyse der Wahrwhetnt[cbkd.tsbeKTifIa'; the suite nuinber 

:melud_ca articlea on probability by H. Rcicdienbach, SL von MUes, P. Hertz and 
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$ince thh is the ratio of the munber of truth’-gTOunds of p and q to 
the number of truth-grounds of q. 

Wittgenstein agrees with Keynes, it v^ ill be observed, that there is 
no sense in talking about die probability of a proposition simptid^^r; 
the question, always, is to dctermbie its probability in the Ught of the 
clrcunistances known to us. And this piobabiJity is defined a ^nort 
as a Formal relation between logical possibilities. Only on such a 
view, Wittgenstein argues, can we understand bovr there can be a 
calculia of probability. That, say, the number of black balls drawn 
out of an um gradually approshnates to the number of white balls 
drawn out is an empirical fact; on Wittgenstein's analysis of mathe¬ 
matical propositions it cannot, therefore, 'belong to matheinat]i:a\ 
Thus frequency theories^ he argues^ fail to explain the logico-mathc- 
maticai character of probability relationships. 

For Wittgenstein^ empirically detemimed telative frequencies 
have only a negative importance in probability analy'scs. Suppose 
that on the basis of the information—all the relevant information at 
my disposal—that an um oDntains an equal number of black and white 
baUs^ I luive calculated the probability that a black ball will be drawn 
from the um. Then I find that in fact the number of white balls 
drav^Ti approximates to the number of black balls diawti; this confirms 
me in my belief that the drawing of the balls is not being influenced by 
circumstances unknown to me. But the actual calculation of proba¬ 
bilities is always a matter of Logical deduedon, simply. Waismarm-, 
similarly, w^ill admit that our measurement of the degree of o^'erlap 
betaveen ranges is not aJu'ays wholly determined by logical oonsidera- 
tions—for in choosing between different possible estimates of the over* 
lap we try to bring our reaults into accord with statistical ocperietice— 
but still maintains that rAe prohaMlity consists in the relation 
bem^cen langcs^ 

Frequency theorists^ on the contrary, iJtnliJy probability with 
frequency. The frequency theory, its supporters say* brings proba¬ 
bility" down to caTth, away from the mysterious areas inhabited by a 
priori possibilities and into the closest possible connexion with the 
practical work of the statistician^ Indeed, R. von Mises in his Frob- 
iibiJity, Statiitks and Truth (iqaS)^ tried to work out a frequency 

^ Eejj. tmiuH 1530, See C. D. Bmad's review in Mind (1937); B- L, 
Goodfiteio^ 'On von Mlw' Theory el Ptob^bility" {Mtnd, [54^3)]; the discui- 
iioru of von RIbm In W. Kneale; and Inductioni oiticiailis by 

WAumuin and FeigJ In (i 93 °L A dlfletent wmon of The frequency 
theory is worked out by the luiiadcmn A. Kelmoaoreff in hit Fmindafkm 0/ 
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theory of probability whidi would be as empirica] as theoretical physics^ 
But the actual effect of bia has been to cast doubts upon the 
empirical character of frequency thcoriea+ Frequentista had been 
accustomed to maiDtain that *the probability of a permy turning up 
beads is J" is equivaJent to ' in a long series of rttns a penoy turns up 
beads in half the total number of throws *w Obviously^ however, * in 
the long run' is inexact. And there is another difficulty. Suppose it 
always happened that every fifth penny was 3 tails and every tenth, 
penny a heads. Then, although it would still be the case that half the 
throws in a long run arc heads^ it would no longer be natural to talk 
generally about ' the probability of a penny turning up heads % without 
any reference to its position in a series of throws. Probability theory, 
« as we saw^, gtew out of w'ork on gambling odds; obviously the od^ 
are completely altered if it can be predicted in advance that a particular 
throw will always, and another throw neverp turn up heads. Thus 
frequency, it would scem^ cannot be identical with probability. 

Von Mises attempts to meet both these objections. He introduces 
the conception of a *colIecti%'c', defined as an iniimte class of observe* 
dona which fulfils the following two conditions: first, the frequency 
with w'hich a particular attribute characterises particular meml^is of 
the collective converges townrds a limit, and secondlyp the value of this 
limit will be unaffected if we eonsider, instead of the whole set of 
membcrB of the coUcedvep a sub-set distinguishable by the presence of 
some special characteristic, (This is the requirement of ^randomness\ 
which von Mises also calls '^the principle of the impo^ibility of gam- 
bling si^stems^). Granted, however, that the notion of a collective, as 
v-on Mises cl ai m s, fscibtatcs operations with the matheinatical calculus 
of pmbabilities, it raises very serious problems about the empicicai 
status of frequency-propositions. If frequency-assertions define 
probability by reference to convergences in an infinite class, how can 
they be confirmed or falsified by empiricail investigation, we naturally 
ask, restricted as it b lojmile classes? 

Popper thought be could restore the frequency theory to an empirical 
footing by substituting the notion of a 'condensation point* of relative 
frequencies for von Mises' ^lumt*. Unlike a limit, the condensation 
point is an artml frequency iii a finite segment of the series—a fre¬ 
quency from which the frequency in other segments differs by only 

Engr tnifLfl. S« also the i.^-nElngs of 

^ bio]qg]it-£tsiutiaan R. F. Ftsber, etpetklly hb </ Experiments 

t *^03 S) ^d Stuiuitcal and Scitnltfic (i 
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&Eght amounts. This frequency b the ^probability*; we then assert, 
as a hvpotheslSp that frequencies witbixi future segments of the senes 
will not differ from the value of the oondensatlcn point by more than 
assigned amounta. Thus—with reservations—probability assertions 
are testable.^ 

The most thoroughgoing upholder of the frequency theory, how¬ 
ever, is ceminly U. Keichenbach.^ The principal novelty in Reichen- 
bach^s epistemology, which otherwise follows along traditional positivist 
lines, is the use he mates of the conception of 'weight* as a third 
tmth-valuc—indeed, in the end, as a substitute for tnjth-value+ 
Very few propositions, he argues, can be characterised as true or false; 
we are never in a position* for example, thus to describe a propoaition 
about the future. Every proposition^ however, has a determinate 
* weight* which* unlike truth, is measurable against a continuous scale. 

^ Truth* and ' falsity % according to Rcichcnbach, are abstractions from 
such a scale, ideal limiting cases. Like Keynes, Rdchenbach believes 
that the * weight* of a proposition is always relative to the state of our 
know'Icdge, but unlike Keynes he thinks that any meatungfiil pmpositioa 
has a determinate weights—‘having a determinate weight* U, indeed, 
hts criterion of meaningfulness^which can he calculated by reference 
to froquendes* 

Keynes had rejected the frequency analysts of probability on two 
grounds: that it cannot account for our ascription of a probability to a 
sijsgle case, and that it can make nothing of the probability of proposi¬ 
tions^ as distinct from the frequency of events. Reichenhach admits 
that the frequendst wUl regard as inexact any reference to ' the prob^ 
ability ^ of a single event. For the assertion *the probability that John 
Smith will die within a year is one in twenty* has, according to the 
frequency theory, o-nly an elliptical meaning: it means *00 the basis 
of the fact that he is a member of a certain sub-class* and not of any 

1 See Alio A. H. OepelAnd: 'Fnidictiom and PRsbabiUtieft' 

Popper also worked out a fomuil deftmiion of ''iiiitdomne»s^ 

* Hifl Thecry 0/ PrebatHity first appeared (in German) in the En^sh 

tranAldtion ineludei additional mdierial. See the criiiciKm by B. 

Ruuell in Human K 7 tofBleds£ (1^4^). Ou Huueirs own views in that vdIottw 
m H. JcHmys: 'Bcnrand Russell an Probability* iMtnd, 1950), Thcrt if a 
mom ekmencary accowic of RekhenbachY view^on probablLity in \^Experi^n^€ 
and See also eritieisuu: of ReieWnbaeh in Poppera Logie 

of Scientifie im&tigaiion and by P. Hertz (fiVA., E. J. Nelaon: * Professor 

Rdchen^ch on Induction' {JP. 193^); E. Na^ra review of The T^snary qf 
ProbabiHiy (jlfimf, and 'Probability and Theory of Knowledge^ 

{PSC^ 1^39); Hr GeinnRer: "fiber die WahracbcmlichicciE von 
ijnl. r93g>; T. P+ Creed: 'The luacification nf the Habit of Indue- 

tiun' (Ji* 1940). Replieft by Rcichenbach follow apeedily in each ct*e. 
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narrower conccming which we ha^e statistical knowledge, the 

"posit” that he wUl die has a probability of one in twenty ^ Knowing, 
for example, that Joha Smith is a tuberuiiiar male of twenty-one and 
that one-twendetb of such males die before the year is Dut, and not 
knoiiViiig him to be a member of any narrower sub-ckas^—say the class 
of tubercular males of twenty-one with a weak heart—about which 
we have accurate stadsttcaL knowledge, we can * posit ^ (bet) that ho 
has one chance in twenty of dying, Onx * posit * might be completely 
altered, Reicbenbach points out, if the state of our knowledge were 
to ebange, e.g. if we were to discover that John Smith rides a motor¬ 
cycle. This proves, Reichenbach thinks, that statements about the 
probabilit)^ of a single event have only a 'transferred* probability—a 
'weight^ on eertain evidence—in contrast with statements like 'one in 
twent)' among tw^eoty-one-year-old tubercular patients die within the 
year^p the truth of w^hicb remains unaffected by the discovery that such 
patients have this or that additional characteristic in common. 

Nevertheless, although probability statements about individuals 
are 'ticddoiis*, practical reasons force us to make such statements as 
'posits'; we are justified in using statistical evidence for this purpose 
because there h no better w^ay of proceeding* Since the statement 
that a certain event is pmbahlc can also be expressed, according to 
Reicbenbach, in the form 'the pmposidon “this event will occur" is 
probable'p his frequency analysis, he tliinks^ can as readily aocount for 
our asciiptioD of probability to propositions os for its ascription to 
events; Keynes's second objccdon to frequency theories^ then^ falls 
with bis 6rst objection. 

Formalising his frequency analysis of probability^ Reichenbach 
mnatructs i multi-v-alucd probabiUty logic, in which the two values 
^truc* and "falsc^ are replaced by the muld-valued concept of 'weight*. 
Such a formalised probability logic can be constructed, according to 
Rcichenbach, just because, by way of the frequency interpretatioH, it 
reduces to arithmetic. 11 has no longer to be supposed, then, that when 
we make statements wc do not actually know to be true—'posits^ 
about the future—w'c are making use of a special mformal ^inductive' 
logic. Reichenbach's probability logic, he thinks, completes the 
empirical task of formalising logic; be believes that he has shown—as 
agaiust, say, Russell—that there is no need to invoke non-formalLsable, 
inductively apprehensible, a priori prmdpies in order to explain how 
we can make statements about the future. 

A probability logic, however* is a mode of calcukting with general 
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probability stztjements. Tbc question still rerminSj how do we 
e&tablisb such general statemcnia? All we can actually observe h a 
limited set of rases. Suppose that within this set a characteristic 
lecuia with a certain frequency; bow does this prove that its frequency 
in all similar sets will converge tow^ards the same, or indeed towards 
any, limit? For Reichenbach^ this is the proper w'ay of stating the 
classical problem of induction. Induction, he answ'ers, is a poluy —the 
policy of selccdng a certain value for the limit of the frequency when 
(omitting complications) this limit is approached within the sets we 
have observed^ and then correcting this value in the light of subsequent 
expcricnccp The inductive policy is a justUkhle one, he ^xgues, 
because if there is any limit to the ftequcncy, this is the best way of 
discovering W‘hat it 13. 

Reichenbach, then^ is a determined and whole-hearted frequentist, 
Carnap, m his usual manner^ prefers the role of a mediaton^ He 
draws a sharp distinction between twxi sorts of probability^: frequency- 
probability and coniirmatioii-probabilky. The firsts he saj^, is the 
province of statisticians^ the second of logiciaiiSj riothing but chaos 
can result if^ in Reichcnhach’s rnanner, we try to amalgamate them into 
a single theory. It is quite futile to suggest, he argues, that frequency 
is the only ^reai' sort of probability; and it is equally futde to maintain 
that probability statements mer assert frequencies. According to 
Carnap ^ then, frequentists and anti-frequentists are * talldng about 
difierent things —about two quite different concepts of probability. 

Confronted by a particular probability statement, we rannot alw'ays 
determine by inspection, according to Carnap, which concept of 
probabUity it incorporates^ Suppose, referring to a loaded die, 
somebody says: ‘The probability of this die turning up a sk is 0.15 ^ 
Asked for his evidence, he replies: ‘In a lengthy scries of 1,000 throws 
—the only cases I know about—150 thrown yielded a ak,‘ One may 
be inclined to conclude that he is using the frequency concept of 
probability. But if we probe further, Camap suggests, we set that he is 
not simply couniifsg a frequency: rather* he is hosing a probability esti¬ 
mate on a frequency. His statement amounts to this: ‘In respect of 
the evidence at my disposal, there is a high probability for the prediction 
that the relative frequency of sixes in a long series of future throws 


£x.t (1^50) which is .. The 

pbih^phtany uiier»uiiir parts of this book have 

Jht and Apphe^hn tirf Indiorik't Ugit 

^ Toulfnni fl review (Afim/, 1953) and H. von Wnfijit'ii dUciUMon 
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TAith this die will lie within, an inten'aJ arpund 0^15." So, Carnap 
argueSp it is not an empirically porrigibk atatemeat about relative 
frequencies but an analjiic statement about the Logical relation between 
certain evidence and a condusinn. 

Thus although Camap is prepared to admit that probabUity 
statjements may sometimes da no more than assert frequendeSi the 
frequency interpretation* Oft his vicWp has an extremely limited area 
of application* much more limited tlian its exponents ordinarily imagine. 
In geneml* Camap agrees with Keynes that probabilities are assigned 
to a particular event On purely logical grounds. But unlike Keynes, 
Camap hopes to work out a quantitative method of assigning a prob¬ 
ability to an hypothesis. And unlike Waismairn, he thinks that a 
- measurement of the overlap of ranges or, as he puts it, of the Megree 
of confirmability^ of one proposition by another can be worked out 
by purely logical methods^ which do not depend in the least upon 
statistical ohservadons. Such methoda, he considers* constitute the 
foundadons of an inductive logic^ 

No logic, Camap agrees with Popper^ can tell us how to arrive at 
correct hypotheses. But in this respect, he argues* inductive Ic^c 
and deductive logic are strictly comparable. There is no prooedurej 
given certain axioms, for finding new theorems, although there is a 
procedure for testing the claim that such-and-such a theorem follows 
from the axioms; similarly, although given evidence a, there is no 
procedure for lighting on a hypothesis h which wPl explain e, there 
are* Camap thinks^ methods of testing any argument which professea 
to prove that the degree of coofirmadon of A* on the evidence ^ is, say* 
r (where r is a real number). These methods of testing—which cor¬ 
respond in function to the rulea of syUogism in Aristotelian logic— 
constitute the * logic of induedon'. It is clear that inductive logic has, 
on Carnap's view* a very restricted function; his predecessors^ Camap 
says^ were not philosophers tike MiU^ who confused logic and method¬ 
ology, but rather the probability theorists. So far, Camap has only 
sketched his theory of induction; some features of it are by no means 
clear.* 

* See Thff e/ hiduetkv Mtlhoik (iqja) a monojrsph which 

Ift ciTrLtu^^lly ta be abwrMd into Volume II of am Induction^ 

Nicud'ft I-agic Indu£liim Cig?3h rcpubluihed m Tha FoHfudalioni of Geomrfry 
and induction (1030)* is an intemtin^ historical linJc becween Keyiiet and 
conllrnurkin^tlicory. Csimp nuikes conudenble use of C. C. KempcTs 
'Studies in the Lo^e of CcnfinnatiDn^ (Mind, 1945) and "A Definition of 
Deipec of ConflrmmjcHi.^ (PSU, 1 !]45h with P. OppciikiEim}. Hcnipel disCLBKl 
in oriail what oounts u h ^ eanfirnution ^ of A by^ttheeiAr He rejects Nieext's 
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Four other recent works deal at length with this same theme of 
probability and induction: D. C. WiUiam^'s The Ground of Jnds4i:lion 
(1947), W. Kneale's Probainiity and Induction ([919)^ G* H. von Wright's 
The Logical Problem cf Induction (1941)^ and R. B, Braitbvtralte's 
Scientific Expianalion (1953)+ Williams is the most optiiruHtic of them 
all; Induction, for him^ Is simply a particular spedcs of formally valid 
reasoning, with the peculiarity that the conclusiDn follows from the 
premises not absolutely, but with a high probability. Suppose, for 
example^ confronted with a load of applt^^ we wish to determine how 
many of them are worm-eaten. By purely mathematical reasoning., 
Williams argues, we can prove that if wc select any reaaonably-siacd 
sample from the load the probabOity is very high that the proporcioo 
of worm-eaten apples in the sample w'ill not differ by mom than a » 
smaU amount from the proportion of w^orm-eaten apples in the whole 
set. If, for example, 30% of the apples in the sample are worm-eaten, 
we are entitled to conclude that k is highly probable that somewhere 
betTiveen 25% and 35% of the whole load w-ill be worm-catecL Thus, 
he argues, we can justify our inducdveiy-dcnvcd cooclosions by 
purely logico-mathcmatica] reasoning. No doubt there is a residue 
of riakj the sample could turn out to be an untypical one* But the 
risk is a calculated one, the sort of risk no latioual man would fear to 
take.* 

1 ScE also Willjaint: "Probabiliw, InduetiQn and the Provident Men' in 
M. Farbcr: PhiloEophii Tkmigkt in Pronc^ ond tht Umftd Sidles, in which lAll- 
^ pofiition to Cdmap's^ The iympesimn on Prabiibiiity in 
PPP (1944-^) ^ litry Urgely de rioted to criEldsms of WiHLajns'g tcuircnirLOUS 
tieicnxx of the classicaJ theory of probatulity, See sIed icviewB by Nagel 
fjp. 1947). Kaealf {Phil., 19451). and Black 1947), with WiUiadu's reply 
On the Direct PfobabtUty of induedom * (JVfmcf, 1553), 


view that a conhttnation U alwayt of the form 'ihia is both m A and a B\ 
W'hcrc the hj’pothesis is A are on the ground that it covert too narrow 
a range of cases; yet nMre liberal ^fuiitioiu, he thinks, can caaily lead to 
paradoxes. ^ Thua to say, for rsample, thtc s proposition is conhrmed by every 
tmo proposition that follows from it ini-olva the conicqijenct that 'ill iwana 
lue while La conRimed by the discovery of something which IS both not-white 
■nd not ■ sw'an c.g. a black raven. Hcmpcl tries SO to definje CDiififTTU.tiDii as 
to avoid both uieac extremes, ifempers work on explanatdon espeoaUv hu 

JTic Fun^on of Uws in History' iQ4^ and FeigJ and SeUors: 

Kea 4 t 7 &t} has also been influential. He haa ^ven wide currency to Popper's 
^ew that comply explaining h phenomenon oonsitit in showfnjr that it fofiowii 
ftom univertal and specif: Initial conditions ^ Far cndcisin of oon- 
himstfOn W the rantroversy bclwicen Camap and Goodman in PPR, 

i 947 i ®*td N. Gopdman; Fart, Frdioj* and FftrecidrI (19^4)^ Godddnan sketches 
a theory of pto^ectibihty' by Which he hopes to a^-oid the mradoxet of con^ 
fiction UMory. PopperV disciKsiOn of dep™ of fahifiabiltlY Jn 

TAe SafntiJicJ^fMgalwn: F. B. Fjtch and A. W. Burks; 'Justification 

Frcedeift ond Relt^im^ the con- 

trovtjsy betwi^n ^, Bar-Hi|leL sad Cartup in BjfPS 
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In a too^ Wiight^s^ The Logicid prahlem of Induction 
is a conscn^tive book. He oonsidersi in turn eadi of the traditional 
inodes of ji^tifying inductis^e inferences: first, by setting out Inductive 
methods; secondly, by basing them on some auoh general principle 
as the uniforniity of Nature; thirdly, by arguing^ in the convendonaList 
manner, that propositions eatabliahed by induedon are ^true by defini^ 
tion'; fourthly^ by maintaining that induetively-deiived propositions^ 
if not demonstrably true, are at least highly probable- In each case, 
von Wright sets out the * justification* in a more rigoroua form than 
had been customary^’ deploying the full resources of aymbolic logic: 
his general conclusion is that the 'justification* never 'demonstratea 
the validity" of induction, but that each method of jusdficadon may 
^ properly be appealed to under certain circumstances. On the whole, 
however, von Wright is more interested in formalisLng the traditional 
^justihGitions* than in delaUIng the contejs^ts In which they migbt 
properly be said to 'justify* induedon. 

Similariy, von Wright's discussioQ of probability, especially In his 

Jredttfe Induction afid Fro^ility (1951), is mainly concerned 
with the construction of an axiomatic system; very litde is said about 
its interpretation. Indeed, his ovm conclusion is that when we for¬ 
malise arguments from * inductive probability* wc observe that they are 
^utterly trivial and void of piactical interest *; the theory of probability^ 
he thinksp is much more interesting as a calculus thaji as a practied 
instrument in inquiry^ But to point this out, he also thinks, is an 
important piece of * mental hygiene*; for it will disabuse the probability- 
theorist of any belief that he has found a magical method. 

Kneale,® like Williams, hopes to construct a 'logical* theory of 
probability* Probability, he holds, is an objective relation connecting 
proposidonal funedons: probability statements assert that ^*s being 
of the kind makes it probable that it is of the kind S. The importance 

* Von Wright, a Fimilsh philosopher, wm for a time Wittgemtein^i fucensor 
in the Cambridge Chair, hut hna Tusw nemmed to Finland- He ^tu^rd under 
E. Kalla, who had partLcipaitcd m the discusriDiu of the Vlciina Circle. Sec 
C* Dn Broad: ' Hr. von Writhe on cbe Loge of Induction ^ (Mindt 1 Qi44): J- 
C. Kcmeny: ' A TreatiM on inductfcEn and FrobablLity' (PR^ 1953). Wright'1 
viewa DU prob^bilily ore brielly aumnmrised in hia article *On Probability^ 
in Mind 

^ In particular, h£ ix^tsTca MiU^a mfUiDda 03 's. lagic of condittonj '; here 
tie has been inlluenccd by C. D. Brtrad'a 'The Piindpics of DcconnstiAtive 
Induedon" [Mindf X930). 

•See Bfoad't review In Mtnd (1950); F. L. Will: 'Kneale"i Tbeorfet of 
PmbsbUity and Induction^ (P/2, IQ54); F, J- Amcoinbei ^Mr. Kncalc on 
Probability and Induction' and f^enlcV reply (AfEnd, iQ^r)- 
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of sucIi stateniieiits, he thinks^ lies ia their rdatiock^hip to rational aetion; 
any satisfactory theory of probability cdust help us to uodeistaDd— 
as, he flaj's, the frequency theoiy does not—why it la raiionat to use a 
probabillEed proposidon as a basis for action. 

A striking feature of Knealc^s argument is that he rejects the now 
orthodox identification of 'prindples' and 'welUattested facts*; prin^ 
ciples, he argues, determine what the facts can be but arc not themselves 
facts- Some principles—for c^campLe^ the principle that nothing can 
be red and green all over at the same time—are^ Kn^e says, appre¬ 
hended direedy by * intuitive induction** other principles, induding 
laws of nature^ cannot be so apprehended. Yet they are dearly 
principles; for such a law of nature as ^ F is jp' docs not assert, simply^ 
that ^ every P b a but much more—that nothing can he P viithoiit * 
0-^ * inductive problem*, for Kncale, is to explain why It ia 

rational to believe such non-intuitable principle as la'^’s of nature^ 
Kneale accepts a modified version of the ^range* theory of prob¬ 
ability. The probability that A", by being a has the property jQ' is a 
function of the "range* of P in relation to the range of Q. Now 
Wittgenstein In the Tra^intus could express the range of a proposition 
as a conjunction of atomic propositions—comparing ranges, for hinip 
was a simple matter of ^numbering off' atomic propasltions> Kncale 
grants, in contrast, that a propositional function such as ^ being an apple" 
leaves open an infinite range of possibilities; there is no end to the 
possible ways of describing an apple. But these pnssibilitieSp he tries 
to show- his argument at this point is highly abstract and difficult— 
can be grouped mto aub^ranges, so that the set of aJtemati'^tr ways of 
being an apple can be compared. In principle, with the set of alternative 
ways of being, say^ worm-eaten. Such a groupings he grantSp is 
passible only under conditions which are not usually satisSed; but 
his task, be says, us to define probability—he docs not have to claim that 
he alwaj’s knoi.va how to measure it. 

The range of a propositional function, according to Kncale, is 
limited by logical and scientific laws; only principles can establish 
what possibilities P leaves open, and with what it is incompatible. It 
is meaningless, he condudes, to talk about "the probability" of natural 
laws. Natural taw^ are what detcmnitic probabilities—they are them- 
selves neither probable nor improbable. 

No doubt, Kneale admits, w^e somctiines ascribe probability to 
a hypothesis,, i.e. to a proposition we suspect of being a natural law, 

^ Compare p. 445^., below, 
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But in SO doing, he afgu^, wc aie making use of a concept of prob¬ 
ability quite different from that is lovolvcd in the caicuLation of 

chances—as comes out, ho says, In the fact that we cannot sensibly 
assign a numerical value to 'the probability' of a hypothesis. It would 
be belterp he therefore suggestSp to talk of the' acceptabiUty' rather than 
the * probability^ of a h}^thesia« The central inductive question 
can then be c^cprcsscd thus^ under what conditions is a hypothesis 
' acceptable\ i*e- under wliat conditions is it rational to use it in action 
S 3 if it w^ere a principle } Kneale answ^ers that a hypothesis is ' accept¬ 
able* if it is reached with the aid of 'the inductiv'e policy \ i.e. the policy 
of generalising the frequencies experience has ao far revealed to us 
(thus if w c know of no that are not it is inductive policy to assert 

- that all X^s are Y) while at the same time—Kneale ia a good deal 
influenced by Popper—keeping a sharp look-out for any experiences 
which might tell against onr generalisations. But how'^ we might 
askp is this policy itself to be justiHedP By showing, Kneale thinks, 
that it b the best policy to adopt if. as wc do, w^e wish to predict the 
future.^ 

Knealeb work Is thoroughly Cook Wihonian in atmosphere; 
FL B* Braithwaite, on the contrary, is thrmigh-and-through a Cam¬ 
bridge man in interests and point of view. Hts Sdeni^tc Explimaiwa 
discusses a very large number of methodological issues; he tries to 
show against Kneale, for example, that law's of nature appear to have 
a peculiar necessity only because they fill a special role in the structure 
of scientific systems, and again he discusses at length the use of' models^ 
in sdcntiiic theory. But wc shall have to concentrate on his analysis 
of probability and induction. 

An important feature of Braithw^te^s book is iliat he brings into 
the philosophical arena the work of the ^Ncyman-Pcaison* school 
of statisticians, and the ^ theory of g;amcs* which has been developed 
under thetr influence.* Faced with tlie problem how it is possible 

^ Aa Pclrec hud BometLcrun AUgig^Ated. See also H. *Thc Lo^eal 

Chmnicler of the Principle of friduction^ (PSC^ 1^34) and ^Dc PriEicipiia non 
ttti ciiAputandum' {Philaiophkal Amilysu, ed. Black, _It will be observed 

that B number of the prtPoablliEy th^ristf meutiaued in thit chapter 'justify* 
induction on ^practlcir grounds^ Thcar eripimcntA are brought together end 
critically reviewed by M. Black In hie Pnhtemi ej Anatym. Black ai^ci that 
all these ^luAtificatiDiis^ tym out to be Cautologous; they assert that inductive 
polJda are the only ways of achieving tlu»e pstticuliLr objects the Achie^wienl 
of whicJi dudniduahea inductive from otlicr policica. filadc himself thinkt 
there is no problem of induaiocir See elso pp. 4^1-2 below. 

* See renews of BrBithwaite'fl book by L. J. Russell {Phil,, 1954) and R, 
Hirst [954)- Ckmnp had bIso p^d sornt! attention to the Ncyrnan^ 

Pesrson School, but moil piobttbiUiy^pnLI-DeoplicrB read no ataiisEidjiiu except 
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either to demonstrate or to refute probabiilty-atatcmicDfes,, Bniithwaitc 
argues that It b possible to lay down a * rule of rejccdou' for probability 
statements (‘the k nrle^) aithough with the proviso that the rejection 
b never flnal; when we reject a probability-hypothesis, on this view, 
it b always with the rescrvatioa that subsequent e^cpeiience may lead us 
to leinstate it The fact that they can be thus provisionidly rejected— 
Braithwaite^ toOp has fdt Popper^s induence—presences the empirical 
character of pTobability-statements. 

The k rule lays it down that the hypothesb that an u b a 6 with the 
probability p b to be rejected If, and only if* the number of A's In n 
observ'ationa of n b less or greater than p by an amount which b a 
function of the small number k. Ihe value to be asedbed to k cannot 
be determined within the calculus of probabilities; if the hj'pothesb * 
b one which b of great practical importance, we mign to ^ a very 
low value, so that the hypothesb will be rejected only if the percentage 
of 6 b in n observatians of a differs from p by a very large amount; if the 
hypothesis b of theoretical interest, only, we shall assign to A a veiry 
high value. Thus ‘ethicaF interests—considerations of relative 
Importance—enter into the very heart of the decision whether to reject 
a hypothesis. Only with the aid of such conslderadona^ Btaithw'aitc 
further argues, can we possibly decide between alternative hypotheses, 
when none of them can be refuted by the it-rule. 

Thb docs act moan that the dccblon betw^eca hypotheses b an 
arbitrary one; for k b possible in piinclple, Braithwaite thinks, to 
calmlaie what we stand to gain or lose by adopting a particular hypo¬ 
thesis. Out choice b a rational one when we select the most profitable 
hypothesis^ In the end, then, utility, not pure logic, must guide our 
choice! and even utility can guide us only if the relative utilities of 
alternative hypotheses cm be mathematically compared. 


H, Ar FiihcTr Set, fur txsuupic, J. Kcymiiii and E. Sv Pearson : 'Tht Testing 
of Statkdcal Hypothestt in itlaEJoii to Ftobabilitics a priori^ (Pwoc. C^ttbridg^ 
Phii. 5mcr., and the wwJtof A. Wald, summed up in him SiaSulkal 
Furiflknt For the theory of games see J. Neumann and O. Morgen* 

stem + and Ecow^trtic Sihaviaur (1944^). 



CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


WnTG£NSTEIN AND ORDfSARV LANGUAGE PIIILO^FHY 

I K his preface to the Traciitius, \^^ttgefistein espresscd himself 
thos confidently: "the truth of the thoughts communieated here 
seems to me unassailable and dtfinitivep^ M am of the opinion*' 
he continued* ‘ that the problems have in csseddds been finally solved." 
One need not be surprised, then^ that he abandoned philosophy for a 
^ number of yeara* He had turned philosopher* in bis engineer's way^ 
in order to drain what seemed to him a swamp. The task TA-as com¬ 
pleted; there t^'as no more to be said. 

In his years of silence* however* he %vas not left entirely alone, 
Ramsey and Braithwaitc sought him out in his Austrian retreat and* 
for some part of the time, he "vm in dose contact with Schlick and 
Waismann.^ Round about i^aS* his interest in philosophy revived. 
The stimulus may have been Brouweris lectures on the foundations 
of mathematics, the set of problems which had originally led Wittgen¬ 
stein to philosophy. In 1939, he returned to Cambtidge+ 

His paper on * Logical Form^ hia last public statement of the 
views he was later unreservedly to condemn, was pubUsbed in the 
Proctedings of tfie Arisiottlian Society {Supplementary Volume) for 
that same year. Philosophy, Wittgenstein there argued, attempts to 
construct an ^ideal language** a language the terms of which are all of 
them precisely defined and the sentences of which unambiguously 
reveal the logical form of the facts to which they refer; such 
a perfect language must rest upon atomic propositions; the funda* 
mental philosophical problem is to describe the structure of 
these atomic propositions. His subsequent writings are m largo 

^ His with Rflmiey, Wttfpenstein tfUs m* weke him from \m 

dOBmatic sliunber. We eui at yet only goe&s what these diaoiAsionj wem 
ebciit; but it is worth notiiiBr ihere ft a dittinet pragmstie: streak both In 
the later wridiiBB of Raoucy and Ln PMwcphks! Jm-'eHigalionM. Profeuor 
D, T, CaakirtK haa sugBested 10 me chat some of the ideas about seicfice 
eentaincid in N. Campbell *b Phynai JAe Etementt inay aJw have been brought 
to VVIttgenstein't notice by Ramsey. Wiicgenstem u'u also gmtly LnEuenced, 
he teUs tu hinuelf, by the criddsDu of the econemiic P. do not know 

m wbai rtapecta. 
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part a ngaiii^ th^si RusscUim * philosophy of logical 

stoudsii'.* 

Philosophct^ Wittgcostcia c^aine to think, had made the mistake 
of trying to model their aedvltiea on those of sdentists—as mdeedp 
the very phrase 'logical stomism’ suggests; that is why they had tried 
to lay down strict dehmtlons and to discover true, if unusually abstract^ 
universal proposidous. %S^eiip for examptCp Socrates asked Theaetetus 
to tell him what knowledge b and Theactetua rephed by mendonijig 
various cases in which we would ordinarily he said to ^ have knowledge \ 
Socrates refused to accept this answer even as a starting-poiot; nodiiiig 
less would content him than an attempt to state ^thc essence of know¬ 
ledge" by offering a strict definition of it Yet such a strict definition, 
Wittgenstein argues, is neither possible nor desirable. 

Of coursct we could our definitions strict at the cost of arbi¬ 
trarily ruling that this or that is " not really knowledge *; but to proceed 
thuSp according to WittgenstjeJnp is quite to mbundeTStand the nature of 
a philosaphEcal Issue. Pot philosophical purposes, in order to find 
OUT w^ay out of that tangle of puzzles philosophers have been accustomed 
to call ^the theory of knowledge’^, wt: need to undertake a detailed con¬ 
crete examination of the cases in which people actually use the word 
"knowledge^—the roles that word plays In ordinary, everyday language, 
not in a purified super-refined language. These various roleSi accord- 
mg to Wittgensteinp cannot be summed up in a brief formula^ a "itrict 
definition": the words which interest philosophers are "handy-man* 
wordSp with a ^'aricty of jobs but no rigidly definable responsibilities. 
(Quite unlike such a word as "lithium" which has a narrow, professional, 
job to do.) 

^ Of what ^ itigeiuEictn taught at Cambiridge bemeen when he bcBan 
to leciine iIictt, and 1047, when he resigned from the Choir in, which he hud 
iucoeeded Moore, no fuU record boa hoen published. L^ure nuiea 

end t^^pcfrCripta, cominonly known by tuch titles u 'ibf Blue Book*, end 'the 
Brown Book", have been widely circuloicd; and certain mcmlKTa of Ma clis$es 
haiiic: pubhshed bdtf accounts of his teachings. It dDca, not iseeni pro^r for 

m refer Jn any detail to ^laeli of Witt^fenstein'fl Icctiiric notes, perhuiiMi i-P 
imperfect copies, M [ happen to Iuii'g seen; i sholj rcatrict my attentipn to his 
postbumausty published PhU^sophical Inv^figalions (1953,), picking out from 
that aJbufn" ts Wittgenjitein himselt describes It—one or two Jinea of 
thought which exercised a gencFsl infiiienec during the loac two decades. 
But my mode of presentation has undbuibtedly been infiuenoed by his unpub- 
lislKd writings. Set also the nvemolra lefcrred to aboio ip. 353); G. E. Moore: 
^ WittgccLstcin't Lectures in l^jD-3* (Afj'nd, 1054-5); J. N. Findlay 1 *Sonw 
Reactions to Recent Cambridge PhitoBophy" and ^VVittgfn- 

■tem 9 Pfeloioplncol Investi^tJons ■ CRIP, rosj); the reviews by N. MaJcoltn 
(PR, 1054). P- P- Strawfon (Mmd, t9S4), J. N. Findlay (Phil., 1055), I- 
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But how arc tlicse various ways of using the word 'knowledge^ 
linked w-ith Ode another^ we may ask, if not through a fonnal definition ? 
Look at a ^ncrcte casc^ WittgCMtein exhorts 113,^ to see how word-uses 
can be linked v^dthout being dweribabb in a single comprehensive 
formuhL Consider the word *game*^ for example^ Board-games 
have many points in common with ^rd-gamea^ but share only some of 
these similarities (rigidly-defined rules^ for example) with football; 
rmg-a-ring-a-rosc 9 has something id common with footbxUj but what 
wi^ chess? The result of our suney^ Wittgenstein aiguea^ is that 
" we see a complicated network of similaritica overlapping and criss¬ 
crossing: sometimes overall similarities^ sometimes similarities of detail ^ 
Such a nework he calls a ‘family"* The ^esscnce^ of a game will 
^ consist in these complex^ interlacing ways of usbg the word ‘game*—a 
conclusion Wittgenstein sums up in an epigram: 'essence ia expressed 
by grammar: grammar teUs us what kind of object anything is/ 

‘Grammar^ b here a technical expression; there are othcix in the 
Philosophical Irrocsligations, Uke ‘knguage-game" and ‘ criterion \ His 
rcadcjs—and Still more his expositors—are dlsooncerted because 
Wittgenstein does not pause to explam how he is using these expres¬ 
sions/ This failure to explain, whether jusdhablc or not, is a direct 
consequence of Wittgenstein's conception of philosophy. Exact 
definitions w'ould make philosophy look like 3 species of science; 
philosophy^ as W’ittgenstctn envisages it, explains nothing* axiaJyses 
nothing—it simply describes* 

Furthermore* he considers, even its descriptions are important 
only as an ingredient in a process of therapy^ Certain features of the 
way w'e use w'Ords like ‘ knowledge ‘ generate philosophical disorders* 
making us feel intellectually diz2y or frustrated. Nothing can 
cure us, Wittgenstein thinks* than an exact description of our actual 
usage* a descriptiod which* however* is of no intrmsic Interest. ‘ The 
philosopher's treatment of a question/ he w'rites^ "Is like the treatment 
of an illness/ To take a ddferent metaphor; the phUosopher shows 
the bewildered fly how to get out of the bottle into which he has flown. 

^ Compare Moore'a comment: 'I stiH think he wia not m\ng the phraie 
rules of anunmar in any ordanary Ecnse, end I fttd Still UTiible tQ fertn eny dear 
idee ai to how be uiing it.' And Malcolm: 'With iomc reluetance I will 
undertake to uay n little bit about the notion pr ''cntEiion”^, a naPst difficult 
regicn bi Witiifctutcui'E phklPAPphy/ 


Heatb 1956); G. A- Paul: - Wittgenstein* in TAr in Phitosopfpy 

(G. Ryle and athen> 1956). The Btnc and Brawn Books W'titt published in 
1958. Sec sho Diivid ^Lc: Tht Latfr PMosophy of WHiemitein ( t^sS). 
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(^The philosopher\ ia sudi contesrtej the good philosopherp i.c. 

the philosoplitr who makes use of Wittgenstein'a methods; most philo¬ 
sophers, he would say, have spread disease rather than cured it, have 
helped to lure the fly into the bottle.*) 

If thejij we Tftish to uoderstand Wittgenstein^a treatmcQt of a 
phUosophical question, we must first ask ourselves; from what pamoilar 
temptations is he trying to deliver us ? Take his discussLou of meaning. 
WittgeoattLn there concentrates his attcotioa on principal tempta¬ 
tions: the first, to regard every word as a name, a temptation which 
leads us, in Meinong's manner, to postulate mysterious pseudo-entities 
to serv'e as the objects of reference for, say, abstract nouns; the second, 
the temptation to think that ' undcrstajidifig a word\ *!eaiiiiiig a 
word's meaning \ is some sort of mental process, involving the contem- 
plation of what Locke called an "idea' or Schlick a 'content’—an 
analysis of meaning which leads Lnc%it^ly to the pu£:^les Schlick *9 
writings so abundantly exemplify,* 

If W'c keep and look without prejudice at the way wards are 
actually used, Wittgenstein considers, the ^mystefy of meaning* will 
evaporate. We can more easily preserve our balance, he also thinks, 
if we begin by considering possible, rather than actual, languages^ Now 
this U Carnap's view, too, but w^hcreas Carnap's * possible^ languages, as 
he describes them in Thg Li^gical o/ Lmtgu&gff are complex 

artificial formulae, calculin which we could not possibly use in the 
ordinary affairs of life, Wittgenstein describes a mode of social be¬ 
haviour—although sometimes the behaviour of an itnaginary tribe 
rather than of a real oommuiiity^“-aiid asks us to consider the sort of 
language which would be practically useful within such a 'form of 

* Sne B. A- FamU: 'An AppraisaJ of HiempciilJc PGsidvmii' {Mimif 
XC146). 

* If I were asked to mention the two booka^ apart from the rrdififlnu’ (aiul 

ihc Fiv|ie-Rus$ell tradition it inesrpomK*), mostsuLtsbk Ai background reading 
ID the Ph$l4iS^pJfkaI they would be Schlick's GttammtXte 

(capeojilly hk kctures an ' Form and Content') and WUUam James's FrinApitt 
of Pty^hcl^, Aupplememtd by hk Prasmaikm, WittgEnstdn advert! tim« 
refen to jiJTfies-'^ rare diitinctioii—but not, 1 t kEnlr ^ quite so as to bring aut 
the lutim of^ rebtignihip to James. Win^nstdn aho refen to the 'Coii- 
fcasmns of Si. Ani^tlne, which admirably iliuairEtc, he xblnki, the ^vay 
in which philOBophiail problems acmnlfy ariie. {I had writieii of James's 
^^rice on purely inten^ evidence. One of hk former pupU*, Mr. A- C. 
pcluonp tells me that WittgenateiD very fiequcntty referred to James in hk 
lectures^ niaking On one Dcco^lan—-to cveir>'body^a aatoiuabment—e 

^c«e referanM to a page-number 1 At one timep fuithenriDEe^ James'a 
PnnapUt w^a the only pbilosopbical work visible on hk bookihcb'es.) 
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life"/ Suppose, for ejtamplc, a builder is working with 3 bboimcr: 
be teaches his labourer to brkig him a slab when he says "Slabl^ a 
brick when he says * Brick T and so on* Then thia* Wittgenstein thinks^ 
la the kind of language philosophera must have had in mind^— h.c 
quotes Augustine—when they wTote of language as if it wholly consisted 
of names* 

Such a language, he points out^ ia obviously very much simpler 
than the English language^ it is of use in far fewer social situations^ 
But furthermore—and this is the fundamental point—e^'en in this 
simplLEed language words are not mere names. To understand^ say, 
the word 'slab’ is to grasp how it is used in a cer^n 'language-game" 
—in this case the ^game^ of receiring and giving orders. To obtain 
•this grasp we might have to undertake such proDcduns as Listening to 
the builder while he points to certain objects and sa^'s *that is a slab\ 
Alternatively, a way of looking at the matter which* Wittgenstein 
thinks^ brings out the fact that a name is a kbeh the word *slah" might 
actually be printed on the slabs^ then we should have to Icam how 
to read this word before wc could obey the butlder^s instructions^ 
But such processes—we might call them " learning the names of objects" 
—arc, according to Wittgenstein, preliminaries to the use of a language, 
not examples of It- 'Naming is not so far a move in the language- 
game\ he wTites, "any more than putting a piece in its place on the 
board is a move in chess/ 

"The meaning of '"slab'*""! then* does not consist in the objects it 
names, but in the way it is used in a language. If the actual slab— 
the physical object—were part of the meaning of 'slab'i Wittgenstein 
argues, we ought to be able to aay things like: "I broke part of the 
meaning of the vford "'slab"**, "1 laid a hundred parts of the meaning 
of the Avord “slab"" today*. Such sentences are obvious nonsense— 
which helps us to see, Wittgenstein suggests, that the "naming" theory 
of meaning is also nonsense, (^Vittg€natein*s argument at this point 
is an example of what he regards as an important therapeutical method: 
'converting concealed nonsense into wen nonsense".) 

In certain special cases, Wittgenstein admits, we might say to 
somebody: 'the word '"slab"' m^na this sort of building material^ 

^ There hua. been a (sood deal of « 5 riirOA*«r»y on thi* point between rollower* 
of Camap Ktid 'ordiruir>’ lanj^uafl?' phila^onhers. See* for example, Y. 
]6^r-HLI]el: 'Analysts of **Correct*' Langunge' (AfiW, 104&). end, nn WittM- 
Btein^fl side. A* Ambrosei 'The Problem of LlnRUi^ric Inedeqoacy' {FAwcn 
lophi'cal Amilyiu, ed. 1950), Rfiviemra in JSL often pmpleip with 

sdiiK acerbity that the writinjrs of British phUosephers on logical topics are 
ininfEdcflUy formalised to be dbcusuble. 
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flccompafiyuig our remarks by pointing to a slab. But he con¬ 
siders, we are talking to someone who alre^y understands our partteular 
UnguagC’gamc, tetting him to use the word ^slab'—not the word 

* brick*—at a certam point in that game* The 'imming* theory of 
meanings Wlttgensicin is suggesting, derives its plausibility from those 
atypical cases In which we are extending our vocabulary within an 
already ramiliar language or learning a foreign language, whereas an 
adequate anal^’sis will have to concentrate its attention upon the ways 
lit W'hich we come to undcTStand oisr men Language* Approaching the 
matter in this way^ he thinks, we shall soon sec that learning what labels 
to put on objects is no more * understanding a language ^ than repeating 
words after a teacher is 'speaking a language^—although both labelling 
and repeating may be useful or even essential, prcllniiiiarics to under- * 
standing* 

Why had theories of meanings Wittgetistebi asks, placed such stress 
on pointing, or ^ostenslve definition*? Because philoaopherg had 
thought, he answers, that pointing clears matters up^ that it takes us 
beyond the risk of misunderstanding by indicating precisely what is 
being talked abouL But, Wittgenstein argues, there is no w^ay of 
removing the risk of misunderstanding: we can misunderstand w'hat 
somebody is pointing at, just as we can misunderstand a formal verbal 
definition. If, for example, a teacher points to a red square and saj's 

* red*^ his pupils might conclude that he is tclEng them the name of a 
square. Philosophers had supposed — Wittgenstein has particularly 
in mind the Tra^t^itus and Russell's logical atomism—that there must 
be an ’ultimate analysis* of an exptcssion*s meaning, an analysis 
consisting of simple elements to which we would point in order to 
make that meaning perfectly cleat. But there are no ‘ simples *t be 
now thinks, in the sense that logical atomism requires them* 

For the purposes of a given language-game^ he is ready to admit, 
we can take certain objects to be * simple^ — their names would then be 
unanal^'sable elements in our sentcncc^^but such objects arc not 

* simple' in the metaphysical sensei they are not *the ultimate constitu¬ 
ents of the world*. Russ€U*s search for a * logically proper* name, a 
name winch should refer to sometlimg by nature uuanaiy&able^ led him 
in the end to the conclusion that the demonstrative *tliis* is the only 
name that fills the bill. Yet the word *this% Wittgenstein points 
out, is not a nanie at all. The correct conclusion^ he thinks^ is that 
there are no logically proper names, from which it follows that the 
analytic theory of meimiiig^ and with it the view that it b the 
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Special tsask of phUosophy to offer uUlniate analyses, miiat be wholly 
rejected 

What leads us astray? \\liat scuds us in staiuh of 'simples' and 
'ultimate analyses'? We are accListomed to dear up miBunder- 
standings^ Wittgenstein suggests^ by Bubstituting a dearer expreasioD 
for a nuBlcadiiig one. Such a substitute-expression can reasonably 
be described as an ^analysis' of the original expression. Thus we 
are led to suppose that there could be a completely exact, cryatalline 
language, one which wnuid contain no expressions except such as axe 
* ultimate analy^ses'. In pursuit of this language, he thinks, we are 
led to ask the sort of qu^tiona which had preoccupied hiin in the 
Tractatus —such questions as 'What is the real form of a propfjsidon?^, 
-'What are the constituents of the ultimate language?'—and so on. 
We are held captive^ driven into metaphysical perplexity, Wittgenstein 
suggests, by an ideal t his hist task^ thcreforep is to destroy the attractive- 
n^ of that ideal. His critics^ he knew, would accuse him of destroying 
whatever is * great and important'. In fact, he says, he is Mestroylng 
nothing but houses of cards'. And these houses of cards %viU collapse 
of their owtl accord as soon as we come to a clear undeistanding of 
^the ground of language on which they stand'—an understanding of 
the ways in which we actually use words like 'knowledge’, 'proposition'! 
'name', in our cveiy^day language. 

So much, although with none of Wittgeostem's subtlety, for the 
view that we undcistand a language if and only if we can point to the 
objects the words in that language name, w'hether proximately or 
ultimately. Now for the harder problem: how to overcome the tempta¬ 
tion to suppose that ^understanding' is a mental process. Consider a 
case where we might say of a person that he 'understands'. Suppose a 
teacher writes down the series: '3, 9, 27' and then to his pupil: 
'continue!' The pupil writes; 343'^ The teacher is content; 
his pupil understands. Or suppose we watch somebody write ' i, 3, 
6*, and feel puzzled, expecting the '6' to be 's'. Then he writca 
'10'* 'The next numbers w^iU be 1$^ zi\ we might say, 'now I 
understand \ 

To such a 'process of understanding', there may he many different 
accompanimenta: we might feel a sense of tension, and then of relief^ 
wc might say to purselv^ *the diffcrcnoe increases by one'; wc might 
have mental images of the numbers w'e expect. But none of these^ 
according to \Mttgensteln, is necessaiy or sufficient for understandings 
Even if w'e normally have visual Images when we understarid^ these 
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he could dways be replaced by something cbe—c.g. 

having a red image could be replaced by lodkiiig at a colour-cbart— 
without our ceasing to undersEanch Even If^ again, wc Donuiihy say 
formulae over to ourselves, it w^oold not affect our understanding if, 
instead^ we said them aloud. On the other side we could have the 
image, could say a formula to ourselves^ and still not understand. 
Thu^ Wittgenstein concludes^ 'in the sense in which there are pro¬ 
cesses (including mental pmee^es) which are characteristic of under¬ 
standing, understanding is not a mental process *. 

^If understanding is not a mental process/ we naturally ask, "what 
is it?" Now this is an 'essence' question, to be transformed therefore, 
on Wittgenstein's general view, into a problem in 'grammar'. He 
absorbs the special problem about ‘understanding' Into a more general - 
problem about 'psychological words*. How, he asks, do such words 
function? How can W'e possibly tell whether Ave are or art not using 
them correctly? These arc quesdons which Wittgenstein sets out to 
discuss in the latter part of the Iftvatigations^ But we must not expect 
to find there a precise and definite answer; that would be quite out of 
keeping widi Wittgenstein's method. His object, once again, Is 
therapeutic; In this case to cure us of our tendency to suppose that 
psychological words must name "private experiences which we alone 
can know^ or, as he puts the matter, to imagine that Ave each of us make 
use of a pris'ate language, the words of which name events in a secret 
mental life. 

The very idea of such a 'priv^ate Language*, Wittgenstein tries to 
show, is an unintelligible onc.^ A langoagc uses names in accordance 
with an implicit or explicit rafe; that it proceeds wi accordance with 
rules is precisely what distinguishes a language from mere noises or 
from marks on paper. But how are we to tcU^ Wittgenstein asks, that 
the namra in our private language are used consistently ? " Sensations 
impressions ^ or what you W'ill, are, by hypothesis, fleeting: we cannot 
bring them back to compare them with our present expcriencca, so as 
to see whether they ought to be given the same name. It is not enough 
to reply, Wktgcnsiein argues, tliat "they seem to me to be the same'; 
the criterion iliat I am using my language rightly cannot consist in the 
mere fact that I seem to myself to be doing so+ A criteiioii is used to 
determine whether what seems to be the case ia in fact the f^e—that 
is its whole point; "seeming*, then, cannot itself be a critenon. The 

I S« A J. Ayerand R. Rbro; ' Can there be a Private LangtiaBc?'* [PASS, 
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reply rciTijember it to be tbe same^ is in no better casCi according to 
WLttgenstcin+ unless, as wben I claim to remember public events, 
there is some independent way of cbecking my memory. Otherwise^ 
to appeal to memory is * as if someone w^ere to buy jseveral copies of tbe 
morning newspaper to assure biinself that what it said was tme^ 
There is in fact no cHterion for detentiming whether the so-catled 
'priv'atfi language* is being used properly or improperly; and this 
amounts to saying that th^e is no such language. 

Are wc to conclude that words cannot refer to sensadousP That, 
according to Wittgenstein* would be an absurd conduaion: ‘doa*t we 
talk about sensations every day and give them names P' The only 
real question Is ham they refer^—tn other words, how we irara ta use 
sensation words^ like, for example, *pam\ *Here is one possibility/ 
he suggests, ' words ane connected with the primitive^ the natural ex¬ 
pressions of the sensation, and are used in their place, A child has 
hurt himself and he cries; and then adults talk to him and teach him 
exclamations and, later, sentences. They teach the child new pain 
behaviour.* 

The possibility Wittgenstein is here contemplating, it should be 
obser»'edp is that am in pain* replaces etyir^g and moaning^ even 
although it has the form of a statetnent, that is^ it Is in fact a variety 
of pain-behaviour rather than a descriptive statement. We might he 
inclined to reject such an interpretation outright, on the ground that a 
person alivays uses language m order to "convey a thought*, to ' express 
a proposition \ or to" make a judgment *. But this h just what Wittgen¬ 
stein ta contesting: judging, he is saying, is one, but only one, of the 
very many ways in which wc use language. It may turn put* he further 
suggests, that *1 am in pain" has a different point m diEcrent contexts. 
*We surely do not always say someone is complaining", he writes* 

* because he says he is in pain. So the words "T am in pain” may 
be a cry of complaint and may be something else/ The cnicial point, 
however, is that they ttced nof be a sSatetffent. Similar considcraCiDtiB 
apply to such a * psychological statement* as T am afraid*^ If^ when 
we Say *I am afraid^, wc are asked whether our utterance b a cry of 
fear, or an attempt to convey how we feel, or a reHection op our present 
state of mind, sometimes we would give one answer, sometimes another, 
sometimes we would not kiK>w what to say. The question * What docs 
"T am afraid*" really mean?' then, has no straightforward answer, 

have always to take account of the context, the language-game, 
in which the wiotds are uttered^ Ceruinly we cannot presume—and 
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tWa 13 the point on which Wittgenstein particularly t^ants to ioaist— 
that whoever makes such an asserdon rau3t be ^describing a stale of 
mInd^ 

Epistemologists have commonly aigued that M am in pain^ dcscribs 
a 'pri^'ate eme\ and have gone on to draw the condusion that ^oidy 
I can knpts I am in paln\ Hut, Wittgenatem objects, this dearly 
not soj it is a matter of everyday experience that other people can 
know that 1 am sufferings Indeed, be says^ I cannot knm that I am 
in pain at aU; know that I am in pain^ is meaningless^ It would 
make sense, he argues, only if we oouJd contrast ^ 1 know I am in pain' 
with ^ 1 rathiT ihink 1 am in pain’,' I strongly btlient I am in pain' and 
so on. Other people can sensibly say of me ' I know he b in pain** 
just because, according to Wittgenstein, under ether circumstances' 
they can 'rather think' or 'stTOngly believe^ I am in pain> as distinct 
from ' knowing’ that I am—but we can say none of these things of our 
own pain. 1 cannot doubt whether 1 am in pain, but it does not follow— 
quite the contrary—that 1 can kno^ I am in pain. 

When a philp^phcr teUs us that we cannot riidly be sure that other 
people arc in pain he must mean, Wittgenatein suggests, something 
like thb: ' Couldn't you imagine the possibility that although he cries, 
and iDoans> and groans and .,, still all the time he is only pnetendiiig! ‘ 
■Wittgenstein is quite prepared to admit that wt can easily imaging 
how one could be doubtful in such a case, but not the supposed conse¬ 
quence, that we can never be 'lealJy sure'. One can also imagine, he 
sa^'s, a person who never opens hb front door without dcuhdiig whether 
the ground outside the door will be solid—and recognise, as w^eU, 
that on a particular occasion such a person might in fact step mm an 
abyss;, yet tre do not doubt whether the ground b solid. 'Just try in a 
real ease/ Wittgenstein admonbhes us, 'to doubt someone elsc’s fear 
or pain.’ *But/ somebody may object, 'if you are certain isn^t it 
tliat you ant shutting your eyes in face of doubt?' Wttgenatein's 
reply is uncompromisuig: ^They are shut I’ We cannot rule out the 
possibility that we are wrong; but it is folic doutc to conclude that 
We can never be certain. 

In general, Wittgenstein’s pupils followed the e^ramplc of their 
master during his years of silence: it is quite obvious that he did not 
care to have his view*? reported at secondhand. But there were 
Cambridge philosophers, of whom the best-kno™ is John Wisdom/ 


j ^ writtRi iii> bcoka Pnbfcmt ^ Mind 
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who work^^d out m tlicir o\m miy what they had learnt from Wlttgca- 
stclrt—and from Moore—thereby keeping open lines of eonunimication 
between Cambridge and the outside world. 

Unlike many other contcmpofary philosophers^ Wisdom is deeply 
interested in art, religion and personal rclationshipSp about all of which 
he has made illuminating remarks. Perhaps that explains why, in 
some measure, he ia sympathetic towards metaphysLesj nobody who 
takes literature (or psycho-analysis) seriously is likely to succumb to 
the doctrine that whatever b worth saying can be said dearly and 
precisely, or to be satisfied that only true statements can be illuminating^ 
Wisdom hopes to show that metaphysics can he valuable without revert¬ 
ing to the pre-positjvkt doctrine that it provides us with a description 
of supia^cmpirical entities. 

In order to bring out the special character of metaphyst^ con¬ 
troversies, Wisdom dbtifiguishes between three different types of 
dispute. "Empirical' disputes—e.g. a controversy about the uiSam- 
mabUity of helium—are, he says^ settled by observation and experiment, 
'logical* disputes by reference to a ^strict rule of usage'. Thus to 
settle the dispute whether + 2 = 4* is a rule, we need only point 
out, he argues, that a ^nde” cannot, in strict usage, be cither true or 
false, whereas a mathematical proposidon can be cither. Suppose, 
however, somebody sets the following problem: "if when a dog attacks 
a co%v she keeps her hams always tow-ards it* revolving as fast as the dog 
rotates, docs the dog go around the cow ?*^ Then it is no use referring 
to the ordinary Avay of using ' aroundthis, aceording to Wisdom, is 
a ‘confliert* dispute, which can be resolved only by establishing a new 
convention—by deciding to usci or not to use, 'around' in these 
circumstances. 

The queer thing about philosophers* Wisdom suggests, is that 
they hold views which, considered from the point of view of strict 
Logic, are obviously false. They go on telling us that the laws of 

^ ’^Vksdoin's of the tquirtfel eiampk u«d by Jamcft ia hia Fruy^TnafMpn 

to make aob^tantieJIy ihe aame pomt. 


Phiiosophy and P$ythf^~An^dyIa work ia composed in in immuol 

atyle, which kccjHl cl^^SiC to the rhytlima of his speec1l+ U dltdacf f tonii the rhythms 
of ^vritten ^Rlish; it is obscun;, therefore, in I unique irtunncr. Sw D. A. T. 
Cttakirig'a disemrion of Witdom^i phlloi^phy in jiyPi iq 54 i which my awn 
BfCdouAt 0WH a gteot deal. Far othe r exiimpLra of poatAViitgeiwte! n CamDridge 
phllosaphy i« the wTitiiiRa of Norman Malcolm, C. t^wy, Alice Ambrose, 
G. E. SIh H^combe, G. Paul, D. A, T* GiekioR- See the two volumes of 
Logit and Lan^uagt (ed. Ar G, N. Flew* 1^51 and 1553) ond M. BJack'i callcction 
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mathematics arc really rules of graimnsr^ even after we point out to 
them that a rule cannot be citlier true or false' they still insist tha£ 
material objects do not earist even w^heO;^ in Mooters manner, we liold 
up our hand and say; ^Thcnc^ that'a a material object^' How can we 
account for their blatant rerusaJ to accept the regular methoda of 
settling a dispute? The fact Wisdom suggests, that phllosopheis 
are dissiiiiijied with our ordinary usages and so will not accept as decisive 
an appeal to it. They are advocating a linguistic innovatioa; where 
vi'c see a ^logical' dispute, they see a ^conflict'. 

The philosopher's obduracy is ^'aiuable, Wisdom thinks, in so far 
as it draws attention to a similarity wc should □thcra'ise overlook. 
Suppcisc a psychologist says: 'Everybody is neurotic," We might 
at first imagine that this proposition expresses an empirical discovery, 
to the effect that more careful psychiatric observation will always 
reveal a neurosis where, at first sight, none appears to he present^— 
as a pathologist might discover that every living organism has cancerous 
cells within in But we should miss the whole point of the paj-eholo- 
gist^s statement, WTsdom suggests, if we were to reply:' that isn'^t true, 
a careful investlgadon has shown that only 14% of the population has a 
neurosis", i,e. if we were to regard it as an onpmcai proposltioo^ to be 
combatted at that IcvcL For even if it is suggested by the discovery 
that the neurotic and the non-neurotic are less easily distinguishable 
than is ordinarily supposed, ^ every body is neurotic", according to 
Wisdom, is a priortj not empirical: the psy^chologist is recommending 
that we change our way of using the word "neurotic". We can ' dispute' 
what he says only by drawing attention to the inconvenient results of 
his verbal recommendation. Similarly, Wisdom thinks, if a philosopher 
tells us tlwl ' all mathematical statements arc rules of grammar^ the 
bare response: *0f course, they arc not rules', while true, misses the 
point; the piroper reply is rather: ' Yes^ I see they are like rules in some 
wnys but. .. Theni we ha%'e not missed the iliurnination the philoso- 
pher"s paradox can casL 

What recommendations, we might ask, fall particularly within the 
philosophers province? To what etmilarities docs he wish particu* 
larly to draw attention? The traditional reply. Wisdom suggests, 
w'ould nm something like this: the philasapher intenetates realms of 
being—material objects and sensc-^ta, facts and v'alucs. But this 
reply may mislead us into believing that there are strange entitles— 
'sense-data', Siilues' and the like—which the philoMspher has to 
relate to facts, as the medical scientist might relate viruses to disease. 
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It iatIL be misleading^ according tc Wbeiom^ to think of the phho- 
sopher aa ode who 'describes the Logic ^ of different dasscs of scdttdccs 
—tells us how they arc verified^ supported by reasons^ argued about 
A philosopher can profitably discuss *the different Iqgica^ of *this is 
red\ ^Napoleon w'as a riian\ ^Alr, Fickwlek vi'as a good man^ whereas 
he wiU be led completely astray into the wiJds of metaphysics or the 
deserts of logical ana]>^b if he sets out to consider *tlic relation between 
fictional and real beings' or ' the difference between facts and values^. 

The similarities in which the philosopher is interested, thed» are 
similarities and dissimilarities in the use of sentences. His paradoxes 
are useful, Wisdom conaidersp just in Nartue of the hght they throw on 
these sirnilaritiea. When, for example, the positivist tells us that * meta¬ 
physical propositions are meaningless", his paradox usefully draws 
attention to differences between the logic of scientiiic and the logic of 
philosophical assertions j when he maintains that ‘we can never really 
know that other people have minds" he helps us to see that we do not 
verify statements about other people's minds in the same way as we 
verify statements about chairs and tables — a point Wisdom illustrates 
at length in his articles on "Other Minds*. Yet, Wisdom admits, it is 
difficult t* account in these terms for tlie peoillar exdtement and 
intensity of metaphysical disputes. Why should verbal recommenda¬ 
tions engender such heat? Faced with this problem. Wisdom turns 
for help to one of his special intcirsts, psycho-analysis,^ Listening to 
philosophers who obstinately persist in such assertions as -we can 
never really know* what other people think and feel", we are at once 
reminded, he considers, of the ncurDtic"a chronic doubts. "In the 
labyrinth of metaphysics/ he writes in a characteristic passage, "are 
the same whispers as one hcaia w^heo climbing Kafka's staircases to 
the tribunal w^hicb is always one floor higher up." The pbHosopher 
thinks of himself aa striving towards a goal—towards, for ciiample, 
the dir^ci apprehension of other peoplc^s minda^ — even when, as in the 
neuroticus case, no concei^'able experience wnuld persuade him that 
he had reached his goal. But if we forget about the goal. Wisdom 
suggests, and think of the philosopher's work as a re-description of 

^ It itrika One as odd tlut a philosopher should be called " Wisdom 
thsE t™ beapetrs of the lume sho^d be comempoiary pb^Ofophers passes 
beyond the Umitl of the iraaopablct that they thbuld both be Uiteiested in 
psyrho-inal^sia has produced lU many minds the justifiable conviction that 
iIk two are one. But k must be none the 1 m insisted that J. O. Wisdom of 
™ Sehoclef Ecunomica, who |n his Thf Um€r 9 vderm Origtnif 

Pmtiu^ky (1953:) has tried te show in deEail how it Is possible to njceoimt In 
pyc^-anid^c Errms for the pecullirittes of Berkeley's philosophy, Is not 
ideniJcid with hk cousin Professor John Wisdom of the Uxiit'emcy of Cambridte. 
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thf point he has already reached^ we ahall see m what its true value 

Hkly account of Wisdom'^a philosophical po^itioD. is^ ifi one important 
respect* misleading, I have made him out to be more definite^ more 
explicit, than he actually is. His characteristic method consists in 
first ntaking a distinction—say. the distinction between a 'logical* 
and a 'conflict^ dispute—as if it were a sharp one, and then blunting 
its edges; or first making an assertion—say, that philosophical paradoxes 
are verbal recommendations—and then j^eerting its contmdictory^ 

* I have said that philosophers^ questions and theories arc rcaDy verbal^* 
he wrote in his paper on “'Philosophical Perplexity^ (PjIiS, 1936), 

* but if you like W'c w^ill not say this, or w c %vill also say the cootra- 

dictoty/ Wisdom^fi clusiveness is not merely freakish or irresponsible; 
it flows from his fiim conviction that philosophical theories arc at 
once iiJu niinating and misIcadiiigT &nd that both theie points nttd to 
bt There is no hope of transcending this awkw'ard situation 

and thus arriving at philosophical conclusions which cannot mislead; 
all the philosopher -cin do is to mislead and then—etaboralcly—to 
draw attendon to the points at which what he ha^i said is niisleading’—■ 
and not mkleading. 

In his introduction to M. La^emwitz^s collection of essa^^ The 
Stnifturg af Metapfiysi^ (^955)^ Wisdom remarks that 'when people 
listened to Wittgenstein they often found it difficult to get a steady 
light giving an ordered view of what they have wished to see and that 
when they now md him they still have this difficulty/ Not a few 
readera would feel the same about Wisdom^a own wiiduga^ but the 
general tendency of recent poat-Wittgenstein philosophy, one might 
sajj is to revert to definiteness, if in a spirit chastened by Wittgcnsteln^fl 
critique. We can see that tendency clearly enough m Lazerovritz’s 
book; he operates with Wisdom's main thesis^that philosophical para¬ 
doxes are verbal recommendationa, backed by unconscioua motives— 
as if it were a scientific theory to be verified by applying it to a variety 
of philosophical disputes. Wisdom ig obviously uneasy about the 
result; he wants to add; ‘Yes* but on the other aide .. .* 

For similar reasons—because they find them insufficiently subtle. 
ovcMsp lat not all oc-students of Wittgenstein look with kindness 
on the ordinar)^ language* philosophies^ which have latterly dominated 

A. a N. •Phip.i.plj.Ld 
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the phUosophical scene at Ojdbrdj for all Uiat they show dear sigjis of 
Wittgenstciii's influence^ Al Oxford, Wittgenstein's ideas entered 
a very different phUosophicai atmosphere from that which prevailed 
at Cambridge^ Oxford phiLosophers^ for the most part^ have learnt 
their philosophy as part of a course of study which is based upon 
classical scholarship; in particular, the influence of Aristotle has been 
strong at Oxford as it h^ never been at Cambridge^ where In so far 
as any classical philosopher has been influentia] it is Flato^ not Aristotle 
—and this Is as true of Wittgenstein as It is of Moore- 

Now when Aristotle considers such a question as ^whether the 
virtues are emodous^ ho makes use of what it would be natural to 
call "an appeal to ordinary language*. The rirtuca are not emotions, 
he argues, since ‘n'e m ealled good or bad on the ground that we 
exhibit certain emodons but only in respect of our virtues and vices 
again, he argues^ an citiodon is smd to 'move* us whereas a virtue or 
rice is said to "govern" us. What' we say', then^ h the decisive factor. 
Arguments of this sort are cver^'where to be found in Aristotle^s 
Nkomachean Ethics, and were freely employed by the most influential 
Oxford Aristotelians^ Cook ^Vilson, as we have already seen, always 
laid great stress on the importance of determining *the normal Idiom'; 
in the ethical writings of W. D. Ross—in gharp contrast to Moore's 
Ethsca —the appeal to 'what the ordiiiaiy man would say' 
plays a conspicuous part- Add to these special inBuenoi^ the quite 
general consideration that classicalty-^traincd men are always Likely to 
place great stress on 'correctness', which has a reasonably deflnite 
meaning within a dead language, and it will no longer seem surprising 
that ordinary language" philosophies made such rapid headway at 
Oxford. At Oxford, then, Wittgenstiem"e ideas were gmfted on to an 


R L. Heath: TTk Appeal to Ordinary Lonfnugr. fPO. 1952): J. A. Fkasmore: 

on Lome and tojal and ^PnjfesaOr Ryk‘* 

Lie of nnd U#flge iPR, 1954); R M. CHishoImt 'PhiloMphert and 

lAnpMs^JPR, 1951) togeihet with N. .Maleolm'i reply ^ Philosophy 
for puloaDpiKn The very great diilbrence betwocn Oxford ordinary binguage 
philosophy and tngifiU pcHitivism can be tetii in G. J. Wartiock'a ' Vcnfi«- 
tioii and the Lw of Lan^(P=' (RIP, 195r) and in Rylc‘a review of Carnap-a 
MeaniTTx md 1949), St^ aJso the esaaya by R F. StraiA^on and 

'^■r' H Tfif Jvrt^uh'oA in PhilaiofiS^ fi956). lucent Oxford 

ptulo^hy IS ordm^ in two sensm firn, in centraat with this 

ronnalised WnUn^ of lymbohc logirians. Oxford philDfophon discuts logica} 
l»uea m in inforTnal way, without recoum to sp^dlj mvenlcd ionKuaaM. and 
«wndly they believr that a OOnaidEratic^ of 'What vve ordinarily say' is at 
Iwt R i^fyJ piehitiinary to the diiciission of philcisophical problems. But 
tacM pomn oF agreement co\or a Hreat many dtfaj^cemrata aEnut the preoK 
tmpoitance of foim^bed logics,, and the exicnt to which ihe detailed investiaa- 
non of liaagea u ttsfff of phifoeophicaJ Lnteiett. 
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AristotdkD-phUaLGgical stock; the atock haa influenced the resultant 
fruits which, amongst other things^ arc considerably drier and cooler 
dian their Cambridge countcipaits, 

Oxford philosophy displays, too—most notably in the writings 
of j+ L, Austin—an interest in language for its o\^ti sake, quite foreign 
to Wittgenstein. A study of 'the use^ of words like "mind\ Mtnmv- 
ledge", 'perception*, so a good many Oxford philosophers think, is 
interesting in itself^ quite apart from its therapefotic^ antimetaph)^ca]» 
powerSv Philosophy for them has a positive and systematic task; in 
the eyes of many of the Cambridge ^old guard* of Wittgensteimans, 
Oxford philosophy has desiccated into scholasticisin. 

The best kno\iii of Oxford ^ordinary language’ philosophers is 
Gilbert Ryle. Ryle ivas educated in the Cook Wilson tradition; 
Aristotle is alivays his natyral point of departure. Bnt he was also 
interested in continental philosophy, at first in Husserl and Meinong, 
later in the logical po^dvists. He is a trained academic philosopher, 
as ^Wittgenstein was not—a philosopher *in the tradition*, whatever 
his unorthodoxies. That is one reason why his ideas have been widely 
discussed, cvtai by philosophers who can * make nothing ^ of Wittgenstein. 

In his * Systematically Misleading Expressions' (Pj 45 , 1931 and 
LL I) Ryle aonoimired his conversion—although, he said, a reluctant 
one—to the view that the task of philosophy is ^the detection of the 
sources in linguistic idioms of recurrent misconstructions and absurd 
theories \ Distinguishing^—^like Bradley, Frege and Russell—between 
the syntactical form of an expression and the form of the facts it 
depicts, Ryle argues that a gn^t many of the expressions of everyday 
life arc, in ^drtuc of their grammatical form, 'sv'stenaatically mid eadmg*. 
Merely because, for example, a sentence Like “ Mr, Pickwick is a fiction’ 
is grammatically analogous to *Mr- Menzies is a statesnum^,^ wc are 
tempted to read it as if it were a description of a person—a person with 
the property of being fictitious. In fact, however, this stalemeni Is 
not about a fictitious person, Mr. Pickwick, with odd properties, but 
alwut a person, Dickens, or a rfd book Pkkwkk Papers. How ii 
this to be ahowu, If the point be not immediately granted? If 'Mr. 
Pickwick is a fiction* were about a person by the name of *Mr. Pick¬ 
wick then, Ryle argue?, it would imply auch proposidoDs as ' Mr. 
Pickwick was bom in such^and-such a year’—^nsequcnces which 
aetually contnsdirt the original asserrion. ‘Paradoxes and antinomies/ 
he more generally concludes, ^are the evidence that an expression is 
systematically misleading.* 
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Ryk wiilmgly graots that such expressions as . is a fiction^ do 
not [Dislcad us in everyday life. But metaphysicians^ ivilli their special 
interest ici 'the structure qf facta^ or ^thc categories qf being", are 
enticed into their strange theories because they take the grammatical 
forms of statements at thcLr face value. They are led to believe that 
there are 'univcrsals *—remember that Ryle had heen reading Mcinong 
and Husserl—because they wrongly presume that ^FunctiiaJIty is a 
virtue* is grammatically parallel to 'Hume is a philoMpher*, Le. that 
like ^Humc", "Punctuality' is a name. Or again^ merely because we 
cam sensibly say " the idea of taking a holiday has just occurred to mt\ 
philosophers are led to conclude that there k an entity—* the idea "— 
which the phrase * the idea of taking a holiday^ ruimes^ 

To a%'oid the misleading suggestions of everyday speech, Ryle 
argued, the philosopher must liAm to restate sentences—in the manner 
of Russell's theory' of descriptions, whioh for Ryle as for Ramsey was 
"tlie paradigm of philosophy*—so as clearly to exhibit 'the form of 
the facts into which philosophy is the inquiry'* "Philosophical analy¬ 
sis", he thought. Issues in such refortnulations. Obviously, Ryle held 
both that phUosophy is therapeutic and that it has a positive task—to 
reveal "the real form of facts". "Systematically Misleading Expres¬ 
sions", in fact, belongs to the first ’Wittgenstein period, the period which 
culminated in ’WIsdom"s " Logical Constmetiona". That an Oxford 
man, at a time when Cook Wilson's followers held the centre of the 
stage at Oxford, should proceed in a manner so obviously 'Cambridge^ 
W’as a portent. (Although Price, it should be remembered, had 
already created some dismay at Oxford by sympathising with Russdrs 
theory of sense-data*) 

Ryle wrote a considerable number of philosophical articles in the 
years that foEowed. T wo of them arc especially important for an under- 
^ding of Thr Concept of Mmd—'Categories" {PAS, 1937) and hia 
inaugural lectu;e Phiiosopftkai Argumentt (1945). In hia 'Categories^ 
Ryle defined * a category" in a way which, he thinks, preserves whatever 
was of value In Aristotle and Kant, while laying down, as they did 
not, a definite ivay of proving tliat two expressions differ in category.^ 
Consider such an incomplete expression (a "sentence^frame*) as ** * * is 
in bed". Then, Ryle argues, wc can without absurdity uisert "Jones" 
dr 'Socrates" in the gap the sentence-frame leaves unfilled, hut not 

‘ mrici*m, tee J, J. C. Smart; 'A Ntitc on Caurgonei' (BJFS, 1953), 

in which iMr XT^ucfl that on Ryle'a ihowirifl no tvit> crpmaioEis would bcltiiiir to 

Kunc Mtegory; A, J. Baiter: 'CtKfipiy MuttOm' 1556). C«mMK 

RumU ■ theory of lypta 
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' Saturday *, Th^ is oiough to prove that * Jones * belongs to si diifcient 
category from' Saturdiy \ It sdU does not pro vc, ho wcvcr^ that' Jones * 
and ^Socrates' belong to the categoo'i there might be other 
BL'ntence'frames^ Ryle sa}'5, into which * Jones* could be inserEed but 
'Socrates’ v^nuld not fit without ahsurdity+ Thus although eiiher 
"he’ or "the writer of this book" can be inserted in p » has read 
Aristotle^ thery iievcithcless belong to dMereot categories; for only 
* he "—not" the writer of this book’—wiJl fit without absurdity into the 
sentence-frame ^ . has never written a book". 

In such a case, Ryle thinks, the absurdity resulting from the 
inappropriate completion of a sentenoe-frame is obvious^ but it is 
aol obvious, In ooncrast, that we shall fall into antmomies and contra¬ 
dictions if we fill the gap in ^ , is false" by the phrase "the statement 
I am now making'^ Such im-obvious absurdities are the philo¬ 
sophically interesting ones.'* Indeed philosophers^ Ryle thinks^ are 
led systematically to distinguish between categories only because they 
light on unexpected antinomies; then they go on to seek out concealed 
antinomies in cases where they suspect that a category-distinction lies 
concealed. 

Two genera! characteristics of Ryle’s paper on "Categories’ arc 
important for the understanding of bis philosophical point of view: 
first, that although he talks throughout of "expressions*—he will not 
allow that cither a belief or a concept can properly be described as 
'absurd"—he is not, he says, conducting a philological Investigation; 
he is telling us something about 'the nature of things* or, at least, 
about "concepts’* He has continued to stress this point; many cridcs 
who are otherwise sympathetically inclined tow'ards his wnrk complain 
that bis coficlusions arc misleadirgly expre^d in the "material" rather 
than in the ‘formal* mode.* Secondly, category-distinguishingfc as 
Ryle describes it, involves philosophical argument, radoclnadom a 
point overlooked, he suggests, by those who define philoaophy as 
^analysis". 

To this theme hU inaugural address was devoted. Philosophicai 
arguments^ he says, are ndther inductions nor demonstrations; the 
philoaophcf has his own methods of procedure, of which the most 
characteristic is the rtduclio iid absiffdi^m. By 'deducing from a propo¬ 
sition or complex of propositions consequences w'hich are inconsistent 


T 'Helcralo^5Ca|jty» (Analytit, 1950); J, L. Macldc and 

1 . 1 . C. Smart: A Vanantof t^E '•HciErotogioir^ Paradox' {itid, 1^52). 

^ See N. R. Hanson:' ProrcssoF Ryk'i «Mind"' {PQ^ lOSa)- 
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with each other or wtb lie ongLoal propcKitioiis* the phtloaophcf 
dciTLDiistnttea the " absurdity* of the proposition or complex of pnoposi- 
tbns in queetioiL Ryle is not suggesting that philosophical arguments 
are purely destructive. The r^dactio firJ ttbsufdum^ on his view, acts 
as a sieve; or^ to vary the metaphor, by determining the boundaries at 
which absurdity appears it outlines the actual field of application of a 
proposition. 

Every proposition, Ryle sap, has certatn *logieal powers *+ For 
the most part^ he thinks, we are conscious only of a limited number of 
the logical powers of the propositions we use, and so have only a 
'partial grasp" of their meaning- Yet we can use propositions like 
'j X 3= 9' or ^London is north of Brighton* wdlhoQt falling into 
those arithmetical or geographical errors which would be evidence that 
W'C did not understand what w'e were saying; if we cannot state the rules 
which govern the use of these propositions, at least we know how to use 
them in practice under ordinary drciunstances. If this were not so^ 
Ryle says, the philosopher would have no starting-point. 

\Vhm propositions have something in common, it is sometimes 
convenient, Ryle thinks, to abstract this common factor as a 'concept*. 
Thus, for ewnple, from the set of such propositions as * Jones bchas^es 
intelligently*, * Brown thinks Lntdfigently^ we nught wish to pick out 
*the concept of intelligence Moore, in his earlier writings, had 
written as if a concept were a building-block out of whieh propo&itjons 
are conslnjcted; Ryle argues, in opposition to Moore, that a concept 
is merely a handy ahbrev'iation for a "family* of propositions. When, 
then, Ryle goes on to talk of 'a concept's logical powers* this is intended 
as a brief w^y of referring to the logical powers of all those propositions 
which are similar in virtue of possessing a certain common factor. 

T/ftf Conetpt cf Mind (1949) analyses the logical powers of 'mental 
concepts'*^ In everyday life* lie thinks^ we W'Ork quite well with 
these concepts: we know how to decide, say, whether Jones is intelligent 
or stupid, whether he is making a joke or thinking out a problem. But 

^ See parti colarly S, Hampahinc'a review (A/iW, one 

of the ixLoal vETBAtile and imorthodox df recent GxTord phitc^phfre, hfll 
devtited specid anenuon to ihc plulOfiO|ihy of mindr See hia ‘On Referdnj; 
and Intending' (PR, 1956), in wlueh he lri« to lay down a way of distin^fcshing 
between vw^hnt and what i* not, *orertV Sec alsOi M. MacOonaldis *Pro- 
(bs&or Ryle on the Concept of Mind' (^PR. 19^1); John WiadDm: "The Con- 
«pi of Mind' {FAS, 1944); A. C, Camett: 'Atind m Minding^ (AfiW, 
3:951); Ar C. Ewiivg; 'Prafc^ieT Ryic'a Attack on DiMliiim' (PAS, 195 ^ 1 - 
See aUo J. Holloway; LtEngu^c and (1951) which dealt with con¬ 

nected topics in a Bimilar mitiner llie ItaTian trnmlatkiii Sfitriio 
C^mpcrtammlo (triinj+ F. Rowi-l-andi> contains a very uveful inuoductorr 
Cft9«y by the tranalalnr. 
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we become pUEScIcd when we try to discover the category to which such 
expressions belongs i,e, the logicaJ powers of the propositiotks into 
which they enter. To overcome otir puzzles, Ryk suggests, we have to 
map tlic ^'ariQus meota] concepts, thus determining their geographical 
position in a world of concepts—in other words, the limits of their 
application. 

First, howcvcrp a myth lias to be destroyed: the "^oJficiar, or 
Cartesian, myth that mental-conduct expressions refer to a queer 
sort of entity, 'mind* or 'sour, distingubhable from the body in 
virtue of being pritratc, noo-spatlaJ, knowable only by introspection. 
Recognising that words like "intelligence“ do not name entities which 
obey mechanical philosophers have been led to conclude, Ryle 
suggests, that they must therefore name entities which obey non- 
mechanical, spuituaJ laws. In fact, however, it Is a ' category^ mistake * 
to Suppose that they name arty entity t^htiioerer^ The function of the 
word "inteUigence* is to describe humati behaviour, not to name an 
entity. According to Descartes and the eptsteniologists. who folio wed 
in his footsteps^ a human being is compounded of two disparate entities 
a mind and a body, a ghost and a machine,^ Tlieii at once the 
epistcmologists arc beset by a host of problems: How can an immaterial 
spirit mfiuence the workings of a material body ? How can the ghost 
peer through the machine to the world around it? To such questions 
as these, Ryle thinks, there can be no answer; yet wc must not try 
to avoid them by cnamtaining, w^ith the Idealist, that in reality man is a 
ghost, or with the materialist, that in reality he is a machine. The 
hurnan being is neither a ghost, nor a machine, nor a ghost in a machine'; 
he is a human being, who sometimes behaves mtelllgently and some¬ 
times stupidly, sometimes notices things and sometimes overlooks 
them, sometimes acta and sometimes is qui-csccnL * Man need not be 
degraded to a machine,* Ryle writes, ^by being denied to be a ghost in a 
machine. He might, after all, be a sort of animal, namely a higher 
mammal. There has yet to be ventured the hazaifdous leap to the 
hypothesis that perhaps he is a man." 

Philosophers have tended to suppose that ‘acting inteUJgcntly* 
IS synon^ous with 'theorising^ or ‘discovering tJie truth*. Since 
thinking is usually carried on in private—once we have learnt the trick 
in childhood It is then an easy step to the conclusion that every exercise 
of mteUigence belongs to a secret, private, w^orid. But in fact, Ryle 


It if f ifOod idea to ftad C. 
■kngfidc T/« Confer of Mind. 


D. Bnsfid't Mmd and lit Plane in 
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argues, theorising is only a ipeciei of uitclligcnt bch^iviour—^die species 
he caOs 'knmving that"; most IntelHgent aetioa consists in * knowing 
how' to carry through some action to its conctusioni ^kno^ving how' 
to play a gainer or to speak French, or to build a house^ which is very 
different from iheorising about games^ or about language-speakings or 
about house-building. If, indeed, we try to maintain that practice 
ran be intellLgent only when it is preceded by intelligent thinking;^ W'C 
are at once involved, Ryle argues^ in an indnite regress; if there w^ere 
any good reason for supposing that mteUigent cricket-playing must be 
preceded by intelligent theorising about cricket* there would be exactly 
as much reason for supposing that intelligent theorising must in its 
turn be preceded by intelligent theorising about theorising* and so on 
ad infinitum. At some stage—-and why not at once?* — ^we have to 
recognise that a form of activity is intelligent^ whatet^cr precede it or 
falls to precede it. 

But, the objection may be raised, we cannot tell by bare Inspection 
of an act that it is Intelligent; it might be a mere duke. The w^orsl 
of chess-players w^ill occasionally make a truly formidable move. For 
that reason, Ryk grants* wc have to ' look beyond - the isolated act in 
Older to determine whether it displays 'mteUigcnce', This *]ook 
beyond", howesxr, does not consist in trying to penetrate to a secret, 
intelligent mental performajice—which is* indeed^ by hypothesis 
quite inaccessible to us. Rather* ive inquire Into the agent’s general 
abilities and propensities. Docs he make similar moves in similar 
situations P Can he appreciate such moses when they are made by 
others ? Can he tell us w by he made the move } If the answer to such 
questions as these is in the aifirmative, then he "knows how^ to play 
chess. 

'Knowing how,' Ryle concludes, is * dispositional.' tie is not 
suggesting, in thus describing It, that it is the name of a special sort of 
entity—a 'disposition". The proposition ^glass has a dispoBltioo to 
break'* he argues, is shorthand for a (vaguely-limited) range of hypo¬ 
thetical propositiona: "if you drop glass, or hit it with a stone, or try 
to bend it* it will break.' If glass never did break* if there were in our 
experience no 'episodes^ of gloss-breaking, then, no doubt, we should 
not call it "breakable"; in thus describing it, all the same* we are not 
naming an episode but stating hypothetical propositions.' Similarly* 

* For efidcum D. 'The LoRical StAtui of Srmpotition' {PASS, 

^5|)! Hainmhire: 'Ditpoailioils* and A. H, Whlhc: 'Air. Hun|Hhitfie and 
Prpr Ryle on Diftpodtiond' iAnah'tis, 1953>; N- Bird: ^Mr. Hunpahiic on 
Dupo^tiont' (ii&tfrf.). See ilUo the literature on the daaeJy-iekted tubject 
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then, although wn should say of a person that 'he can read French' 
only if he some times performs the sort of action we expect of French* 
readers^ or that he is irritable only if he sometlmca gets angry, or that 
he is 'amiable^ only if he is sometimes fricndlyT there is no particular 
episode the occurrence of which is a necessary and sufiident condition 
for the application to a person of these dispositional descfiptions.* 
To look for the entity, or the episode, named by a disposition is to hunt 
the iinimm. To say we have a certain disposition, in Ryb^s view, 
is to assert, simply, that our conduct is Maw-like \ Le^ that it foUow^ a 
regular pattern. 

Ryle's analysis of motives proceeds along dmikr lines: acting 
with a motive^ he suggests, is like acting from habit—as comes cot 
in the fact that we are often ujicettain whether a particular person has 
acted ‘from habit' or 'with a certain motive". Just as tn ascribe an 
action to 'the force of habit" is not to unveil its secret cause but to 
deny that it is peculiar or unexpected, so also to ascribe a motive to an 
action Is merely to subsume it under a general type, as distinct from 
causally explaining it. To ^act from ambition" is to esempUfy the 
ambitious sort of action; "ambition* is not a fseculiar non-mechanical 
cause.' 

As for such so-caUed ^mental processes' as *acts of voliuon\ these, 

^ Cciiiipd.rt: wbat WitLgtnstcin about' undeiatBJuling * (p. 431 # above)^ 

' Ryk^a on Vmctivci' have plaj-ed a IsrM part In recent dJacuMiom 
about the fttntua of paycho-auatytic c^laruitiens. S«, on thii' lofric, S. Toulmin 
in Amxiyns wHlh replira by B- Fctcra W» F. ^ 

Hor-die (1950}. See al^ P. Aleif^ndcr and A Mcbityrci 'CflLB* and Ctt« in 
P^ycho«iheropy' iPASS, 1955), 

of " countcr^factual oonditionalfi \ i.e. hypothetical propoaitiona such aa 
Cae^ had not cmacd the Rubioou, the I^publio would u-dt Iavc falEfii'- 
Recently:, such ptopo^dord have been widely dkeusaed because (t) they 
Inimediately oriflc within any pherKmnenaHsE or disposidonaliac aceount of body 
or mind, (i) the difference between natural law** and bare regularities has often 
been iuppwd to eonaiti in the fact Ch. XVtl on Kn«le) that law's do^ 
whereas rcgulariticg do not^ imply auch condltioEvils^ (3) they are distuictly 
awkward to interpret on □ truth-tuuctional logic. (On the materiaJ implicflrion 
HfieJiyflia of Mf .. then . ..% eveiy counter-factual condidoAal is rroe m rirtue 
of the bare Fact that the aniccxdcnt Is fatse; yet on the face of it some tuoh 
pFopcaitioiu—for example, ^if the itonc hud hit the gluM it would broken 
It'—are true, whereaa others'-—'If the feolhcr had hit the Rlass, it would have 
bjoken it'—ore false.) See R. M. Chigholm; ‘The Cuntrary-to-Fflcl Con¬ 
ditional' {Mind^ 194^): N. Goodmant ^Thft Ffoblem of GoEinctirfamuil Con- 
ditionalj' C7P» 194reprinted in Fact, Fiction mui Forecatt (1954) which is 
larj^ly devoted to inii theme; F. L, Will: “The Contrary-tcf'-Tact Cinditionar 
(Alitta, 1:947)^ K.. R_ Popptrt' A Note on Natural Lows and SoHSBilcd ^''Contrary 
to Fact” Conditionals^ (Affttd, 1949); D. E^ars: 'HypothetiotTa* and 
Kneale: | Natural Liiwa and Contrary-to-Fact C^dilionala' i949)i 

B. Ji Di^gs: *Counierfactusil ConJitionala' {Mind, 1951); S. Hampshire: 
* Subjunctive Conditionally 1948): R- M. Ch^hoUni "Lnw State- 

menu and Counterfactuol [nferenoe' i9S4)- 
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Ryle argued are dot in the least like " proocssii^s^ Node of the ordinary 
vczyB of describing processes Is In this case applicable: it is useless to 
ask whether volitions are continuous or tnterruptedg how they can be 
speeded up or slowed down^ when they begin and when they end* 
The difference between voluntary and involuntary behaviour docs 
not be in the fact that voluntary behaviour is preceded, whereas 
invoLuntaiy bebaviour b dot preceded, by an 'act of volition'^ 

Slfnilarly, although there is certainly a difference between seeiog 
and nat-seeing+ recaUing and not-recalling, there are no ^mental 
processes\ Ryle argues, properly describablc as -acts of seeing* or 
"acta of recalling". ' Seeing" and ' recalling', indeed, arc "achievemeot- 
worda\ not 'process* words; to 'see' is to succeed in a task-^it la 
parallel to mmmg a race, as distinct from runniffg in one. Lf Moane 
was puzzled by the clusivcncsa of "mental act3^ this is for the very good 
reason that he was looking for what is not there to be founth 

Many phHosophers who are in general sympathy with Ryle's 
demolition of the Girtcsian myth have boggled at his analysis of 
imagination^^ Yet this analysis is vital to his general thesb that 
' when we characterise people by mental predicates, we are not making 
untestable Inferences to any ghostly processes occurring in streams of 
consciousness which we ate debarred from visiting; we are describing 
the ways in which those people conduct parts of their predominantly 
public behaviour'- He has to show that' imagining' is not the prooesa 
of contemplating a class of intrinsically private entitiK—^images'* 
Just as, be argues, to pretend to commit a murder is not realfy to 
commit a queer sort of murder (a 'mock-murder') so, oquaily, to 
"imaginG* seeing Everest is not rfaliy to sec an 'Everest Image'* If 
somebody Imagines seeing Everest there is neither a real mountain in 
front of his real eyes, nor a mock-mountain in front of mock-eyes; 
he is utilising his knowledge of Everest so as to "think how it would 
look'* Imagining, Ryle contends, may be a form of rehearsing— 
anticipating the future—or it may be a form of pretending, but It is 
certainly not on ^inner seeing'* In so far as rehearsing and pretending 
are in prindpk public so, too* is imaginings Thus the inner hastioii of 
priip'acy—the' world of Images'—proves, aker aU, not to be impregnable^ 
in The Concepl of A/iwd Ryle reformulated and solved in his own 
W'ay some of the problems in philosophical paychology which had 

* apart from the reviewt of Concept e/ Mind^ J. M. Shorter: 

• IiTURifiatioti^ {Mfrtd^ A- G* N, Flcw'i reply 'Fact* md lirngirm- 

tiOD* (Mind, 1^56). Bl S. BenjamLn on * Remcuibcrijig' {ibid.} diacuuca 
eofincctEd quesdons. 
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perturbed Wittgenstein; his Diiemmm turns to anotber of \\^ttgcn3tcin's 
main themes: the problem how we are to overcome the apparendy 
irresoLvabIc dilemmas which beset the philosopher. The philosopher 
is confronted, often enoqght by tivo conclusions, each of them reached, 
it wpuld seem, by an impeccable chain of reasoning, yet so related that 
one of them must be wholly wrong if the other is only partly nght 
Considering in turn a number of such dilemmas, Ryle tries to show' that 
in each case the conflict is only an □pparent one—a pseudc-oonhict 
between theories which are "in a diFerent line of business*, and stand 
in no need, for that reason, of being reconciled. 

Take, for example, the famMiar problem how the world of science 
is related to " the world of m-cry'day life*. On the one side^ the physicist 
assures us that things are really arrangements of electrons in space, 
that they axe not "really’ coloured, sohd or sharply-defined; on the 
other Bide, we arc quite convinced that chairs and tables are real and 
that they reaUy have the colour, the ^Udity, the shape, we ordinarily 
ascribe to them. How is this dilemma to be resolved? The conclu¬ 
sions of the physicist, Ryle tries to show, do not rcaUy conflict with our 
O'cryday judgments^ M that the supposed dilemma turns out to be no 
more than a dificrenoe in interest. 

He makes his point by means of an analogy, A College auditor 
may tcD an undergraduate that the College accounts * cover the whole 
life of the College*—its games, its cntLitalnments, its teachings arc 
all there depictedL The auditor Ls not deceiving the undergraduate* 
for indeed the accounts arc comprehensivep accurate and exhaustive. 
Yet the undergraduate is con^mced that the accounts "leave something 
outThat, Ryle thinks, is precisely our position dr-d-ttf the physicist 
Any physical change can be represented as a movement of electrons; 
in that respect physics is "complete’. Yet, somehow^ the world we 
love and fear has escaped the physicist’s net. 

The undergraduate, Ryk suggests^ ghould look more closely at 
the auditor’s clatm that his accounts "cover the whole life of the 
CollegeNo doubt they do, in the sense that every College activity 
is represented in the account books a debit or a credit; but his 
accounis do not describe, do not even attempt to describe, precisely 
those features of College life which the undeigiiiduate finds so fascinat¬ 
ing. tor the accountant^ a new library book is a debit of twenty-five 
shillings, not the prectous Life-blood of a master spirit. Similarly, 
Ryle argues, although physics covers everything, it docs not give a 
complete description of w^hat it covers. The ph}'sicist is mterested 
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only in certain aspects of the world around us. Just as the accountant 
Lm his business and the undergraduate a different buslncsSp so the 
phpiebt has a different business again- Each cm go on his way^ 
according to Ryle, withoui any fear of meeting a dilenuna around the 
comer. This doctrine of "spheres of iniliience" has recently attract^ 
a good many admirers, particularly amongst those who desire to be 
uncritically religious without ceasing to be cndcally philosophicaL 

Ryle* we said* always insists that his wort is not in the least philo¬ 
logical; and certainlyp he does not engage in close linguistic analyses. 
For such analyses we must look rather to the articles of J. Lp Austin, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy at 0 .dbrdp a philosopher highly respected 
for his critical powers but, perhaps as a consequence of those very 
povi'crSp by no means a voluminoiis w'riter. 

His article "How to Talk" {PAS, 195a*) wholly consists in a careful 
dlstmction betiivccn different typts of spcccb-act —^dtsaibing X as 
Y\ * calling X, Y\ ^Uating that X is Y"—an inquiry undertaken^ no 
doubt, because Austin believes that philosophers have used words like 
description’ and ’statement’ in loose and misleading w^ays, but stiU 
primarily an example of w hat one can properly call linguistic analysis, 
with no obvious theiapeutic moral. In his earlier, extremely influential, 
contribution to a s)Tnposium on - Other Minds^ {PAS^ 194^) the con¬ 
text of philosophical controversy k more obvious. But in that artidc* 
too* the linguistic points are finer, more philological in character* 
than anything to be discovered in the writings of Ryle. Thus, for 
examplCp setting out to show that we cannot properly be said to know 
falings diemsehes (^that which a person is feeling^) hut only that 
such-and-such is being feli w^hat he is feeling^), Austin argues that the 
word ‘ what" in such a sentence as" 1 know what he is feeling" functions 
as an interrogative conjunction* not as a synonym for the relative 
conjunction 'that w^hich'. No one before Austin, it is fair to say, 
has ever iUuinmated such a topic by means of so nice a grammatical 
point.^ 

^ For criticvl cOmmefil set D. R. CoiUpia: 'How Not to Titlk^ (/trtdb'rir* 
^954); }r VV. Roxbn Cox: 'Fitting and Miatching’ 1955). 

* One can 5« the dan^r^ then, in tdJkiiig about * Oxford philosophy ^ or 
'tinguitcic philOftophy^ li hu some point; for certainly a Rood wl of 
Oxford contemporary philosophy haa a dytrnctlve flavoiir, fcrninis«Eit of dry 
ihcrry rather tnpu of wrt^ widi no hint of the ^'uJgar bubblijig enthuaiaiim of 
champagne. But at ihc aunc time it u importanc CO *ee tbe diHereiw 
between Austin and Ryle, paniculArly m their paths are diventing. Of cou™, 
it must also be remembered that mcie arc luany philosophEia mi Oxford— 
Piicc, Kji^Ic and W+ H. Wabb will acr^'c as examplca—who are working in 
cne of the older tmditiiMia. 
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Austin's "Other Minds^ drew attentioii to a spedd dass qf speech- 
acts — " performatory uttenmees"* Philosophers have ordinarily sup¬ 
posed that language is purely descriptive; confrqntcdj then, by such a 
statement as ‘I krima that S is P\ they have gone in search of a spedaJ 
cognitive act—^the act of knowing—-which is described by knowiedge- 
assertions^ as distinct^ say* from belief-assertions. But in fact, Anstb 
argues^ *l know^' functions like "I promise"; it makts a cornmitirmi. 
It has the force of "you can rely on mq"p *take my word for it^ That 
is w'hy% he thinks, we cannot say * 1 that is so hut I may be wrong' 
—not because there is an infallible " act of knowing' but because such 
an assertion would be tantamount to at once entering into and not 
entering into a commltmenL 

Austin^s line of reasoning is taken over, to dte one of many ejs- 
amplesp by S. E, Touhnm—of Cambridge origins but more recently 
an inhabitant of Oxford—in his ^Probability' {PASS, 1:950), Philo¬ 
sophically-minded probability-theorists, he argues^ fascinated by the 
intricacy of puzzles about Infinjtc classes or by the elegance of the 
calculus of probabilityp begin dicir ana])'ses at too elevated a point. 
They should start by coneidering how we ordinarily use such expres- 
sions as '1 shall probably come'/ Then it will dcafp he thinks, 
that to say 'S is probably is to make a guarded and restricted 
statement: it is to commit ourselves to a certain degree—for ^wc are 
prohibited from saying', for example^ 'I'll probably corner but I 
shan't be able to'—but only with reservations^ which we often make 
explicit, ("ril probably come, but it depends on what time we get 
back from the Zoo'.) There is no pardcular "thing", Toulmln con¬ 
cludes, that probability statements are about—neither "frequency', 
nor *an overlap between ranges'; a probabibty statement is not dis¬ 
tinguished from other statements by having a special subjcct-inatter, 
but by involving a special degree of commitment. Frequencies or 


■ L- Ituascirf contribution to the uatne tyrnporium, "I® ^ 

^nUnc ihfiofy of dynniniCT kq be teslcd by its- ability 10 cxplaiii und justify 

our nugei of word^ like force, motion, 
^ ordiirnty a&rm of life f , , , If ordinary wnapti "ns 
^ replied by mone precUe eun; &nd the 
nwAim ^ hould ^ha^ hi ^'e on the deii'elopmeiii of hii iubjeet rather tban on 

bring! TO a h«d tht controveray 
J ^ that probability ibcory might to anAlw our ordinary 
Prolybibp , and ibcrac who think it should ooncentraie iH 
1 ™ the lae of probabili^ ttatCincftti in imuiry. Toidinin'i 

tLftmu-v'K closely rdeted to Ramiey'e theory of probabmty^-qr, rather to 
CO flatiafyhimtelf about probability—£ii 
^ J- N, Findky: -Probability w4out Nonsense- 
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overlaps might be appealed lOp he admits, m a hoicking for a claim that 
this or that will probably happen—but they are not whai we are claim¬ 
ing. Thus, Toulmin suggests^ Reichcnbach, Camap, and von Mtsea 
are contcuding in vain. Each of them has gone in search of what 
simply does not exist—an entity named by ^probability*. TJnwitllng 
to admit the fniltlcssness of their quest, they bring us back not pinba^ 
bility but somethiog quite dMerent, and then quarrel about which of 
these substitutes is really probability.^ 

Probability is not the only area of dispute which * ordinary language^ 
philosophers have declared w^teknd. Consider, for example, D. 
Pears" article on * Univcrsals* (LL 11 ), Each of the traditiofial theories 
of univcrsals, he argues, fails for precisely the same reason; it attempts 
a general answer tq the question "why do we name things as wc doT 
In so doing, it Inevitably presumes that the answer is already known; 
it is no accident that all the traditional ^theories of univcrsals^ turn 
out to be circular. For although wc can explain why parlkuiar things 
are called by the same name^ wEy, for example^ Pomeranians and 
Alsatians are both called ‘dogs\ the more general question why we 
use names at all. Pears argues, could be answered only by overstepping 
—Lo language —the bounds of language. Such a pursuit of the 
impossible, he admits, may have its value, for we may leam how Language 
works by tryir^ to defeat its workings, but it certainly cannot lead to 
definite answers to definite questions. 

The justification of induction, too, has gone the way of * probability- 
theory*, most dearly perhaps in P* F. Strawson's ebapteton "Inductive 
Reasoning and Probability* in tua Iniraduction to Logttal Theory 
|i95a).^ It U absurd to suppose, he argues, that Induction can be 
'^justified by showing that it is really a variety of deductive reasoning 
—whether reasoning from an ultimate ^inductive premise^ or from 
the axioms of the calculua of probability—and to attempt to justify it 
by Mts success* is to rest induction on induction^ for any such attempt 
involves the presumption that what w^ successful in the past w^ih be 
successful in the future. 

Suppose, instead of seeking a justification, we ask^ simply* whether 

/ ^ also P, EdwKrdat 'Bertnnd Doubti about tnducllcm/ 

(LL 1); C. Lrwy; ‘On the '^TUitificacion^^of Induclioii' I930) 

the diKussion which followed X 940 ); A. Ambiose: ‘The Problem at 

Jiurifring tnducti’H.^c Infcrenoc' (yp, Bbck: Pr^hlems of Amlyru 

fL954). In fm ^Some Quesiiotu oonceEfiini; Volidity' ^913^ J- 

Urmwci, while Kcceprinx Straii'wn't Bcuenil lint of rewning, argue* thm it i* 
■dU pouiblc and djairmble to uk why wc value kLduedvE more highly than 
UThcr kindi of reasoning. 
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it 15 * reasonable" to rdy on indgctive arguments, Theii, Strawson 
aigucs, the answer h bound to be 'Yea', because ‘being reasonable' 
meam * hai^g a degree of belief in a statement which is pcopcrtional 
to the strength of the evidence in its favour'—the reasonableness of 
Induction is, tJiejjp analytic. So tbere cui be no question of shostiRg 
that induction is * reasonable’ or "justifiable'. We can properly ask 
whether we arc 'justified" in accepting this cr that &&/: but we can 
DO more ask w^bether inductive reasoning in justified^ Strawson 

argues^ than we can ask w'hether the hw of the land is legal. 

Philosophers, Strawson admits, tend to be dissatisfied with this 
line of reasoning; they complain that their qualms about induction 
have not been allayed. Somehow, they fed surej they arc being 
cheated. They are inclined to object: ^isn't it possible that a man 
might discover another method of finding things outg and mightn^t h 
then be radond to prefer this method to induction? So, after afij 
isn' t it necessary to show that induction h the rational method to adopt 
This pa^Lbility% Strawson argues, is not a rcaj one* For if asked to 
support the ciaim that he had discovered a new method better than 
inductioni the inventor could do so only fry inductwe reasoning', ht 
would have to defend such propositions as *I always get the right 
ansiver by doing so-and-so"—piopositloos which could themselves 
be based only on induction. In fact, Strawson argues, the phrase 
successful method of finding things out which has no inductive support" 
is self-contradictory. 

StrawsoUp it will be observed, makes v'cry free use of the expression^ 
analytic and fielf-contnulictory’; perhaps nobody since I^eibuiz 
has used them with such confidence* Not surpriaingly, thcfip he has 
vigorously defended the distinction between analytic and synthetic 
agai^t Quint s attacks on Strawson and Quine^ indeed, are the 
leading figures in the battle bctivecn "informat* and 'formaP logic. 

Ultiniately, perhaps^ the quarrel is between Strawson and Russell; 
alway-s somewhat suspect ai Oxford, Russell’s philosophiial ideas have 
recently been the main target of attack amongst Oxford logicians, who 
see in them the source of that Germamc-American fomialisatioa they 


^[Whh .. 

i but other ^ordinir/ 

„ . . ' writtcfi very Jittlr. 

the tuimstioii he irnde ^ works out more faJiy 
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SO deeply mistrust The totus is Strawson's “On I^eferring' 

(Afindf 1950)—an irreverent attack on that sacr&d docrtrinc of formalkts^i 
Russell's theory of desedptiQjis.i 

RusscUj according to Stfawson^ made two connected mistakeSp 
he overlooked the fact that a eenteiiocr can have a variety of and 
he wrongly supposed that if a signiheant sentence is not being used to 
make a true statement it must be maldng a false statement. Russell's 
trichotomy—true, false or meaningless—collapses, Strawson thinks, 
once wc realty that a sentence can he meaningless or significant bnc is 
ne'i'er true or that a statement can be true or false but is never 


meaningless, and that on a great many of the occasions on which a 
sentence is being used the question of truth or hdsity 'simply does not 
arise ^ By a ' senteoce^ Strawson means a set of words or expressions. 
The same sentence, he argues, can be used to make quite ddfeient 
statements: *the ting of France U wise', for example^ might be used to 
make a statement either about Louia XIV or about Louis XVt and it 
can also be used to crack a joke—as if I say, 'the king of France k 
the only ^visc ruler in Europe*—or to iclJ a story. In these latter cases^ 
anyone who replies “but that's false* is quite misunderstanding, Straw- 
son argues, the way 1 am using the sentence; he is assimilating all 
sentence-uses to statement-making. 


Equally, Strawson thinks, to reply ^but there is no King of France' 
to someone who says, in a RepubUcan age, that the king of Fiance La 
Wise is not, as Russell imagines, to conlradict the speaker; if there is 
no king of France the question whether it is true or Msc that he is 
wise sipfpiy does noi RusseQ's theory of descriptions begins from 

the presumption that since 'the ting of France is wise“ is neither true 
nor meaningly it rnust be false; and again that since it obviously does 
not d^cribe the king of France “—^when there is no such person-^it 
must fealiy describe something else. After desperate phiifsaophical 
struggles, Russell finally came to the conclusion that all propositions 
Tiaify ascribe predicates to * logically proper* names, only to meet the 
complication that there are no such names. But if we recognise, 
Strawson argues, first, that the quesdon whether 'the king of France 

c ti' * ha^iuterpiyud thia articte in the Eghr of logkal TAtery. Sm W. 

PtoupposiUB ind Straw^n's reply iPR^ 1^,54^ in which he in aomc 
^ view*: R, Cliiric: rTwuppositioiia^ Nama and Dm- 
«« dsa whst hsB been Esad of Brtnuino (p. 180^ n* a> 


uf ooctnrwft in a [roaDsiaemiicn oi the traditiQnal AntEOteluii logit, 

tiaxi, who it uow Professor of junsprudence at Oxford, ie weJI-kncwn for hit 
ppplicadan of ‘ojrdiruiiy Innsutfi^e ^ tedmiouea to cirobletm In Teral DhilEtwahv. 


Cjrdiruiry [ansivg/^ * tccimiqen to pToblmu In philcnophy. 
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h wbe' has a meaning Ls quite independerLt of the question whether 
there Ls in fact such a king—it has a meaning if it c&uid be used to talk 
about somebody— and accondlYi that this sentence is not used to 
although no doubt it ordinarily 'implies’ or ’presupposes that 
there is in fact a king of France, the ground is cat from under the 
theory of descriptions^ 

Formal logicians, Strawson complains^ have concentrated all their 
attention on relatively tontext-free fiCntcncea—such sentences as 'all 
whales are mammalswhich are not ordinarily used except to make the 
statement about whales that they are znarninals; this explains why 
they have ignored the difference bettvetn sentences and statements. 
If they had looked rather at sentences containing such words as * 1 * 
or such phrase as 'the roiind table ^—sentences which can obviously 
be used on different occasions to make entirely different statements— 
the difference between sentences and statements would have been 
bound, he thinks, to strike them forcibly. 

A& Strawson explains in his Logk^ Theory, he has no objection 
to the construction of formal systems as such. Formal systems, he 
thinks, art useful in appraising ' context-free^ discourse, as cxcmpllhed^ 
say, in mathematics and physics. A formal logic^ however, needs to 
be supplemented by a logic of everyday discouise, for it is incapable, 
he tries to show, of coping with the complexitiea of ordinary speech- 
The ^if - +* then . * the ^ and^ and the *nat’ of the logician^ he aigues, 
are only a selection from ’the ordinary use' of these expressions^ there 
arc many kinds of entaiiment which the formal logician overlooks, the 
formal Logician cannot deal effectively with arguments w^hich depend 
on temporal relationships or are otherwise 'tied* to specific places and 
times. These defects* according to Straw'son, can be overcome in an 
'ordinary language' logic, which begins by asking such quesdons as 
what are the conditions under which we use such-and-such an 
pression or class of expressions f' Not so elegant or systematic as 
formal logic, such a logic can still, he thinks, 'provide a hdd of intel- 
Icctnal activity unsurpassed in richness, complexity and the power to 
absorb/^ 


Of other philosophers now leaching at Oxford^ one of the best knowm 
is F+ \iaisitianxL TfVaismann began as a logica] positivist, hut alwaj'S 

fom^Liei reply i« Qiune't 'Mr. Scnwieo on UifiraJ Theory' 

{Mtmi, I9p>. SSuniAsoTtp he say*, haa cor'*"—^ -- l . ^ i-:^.p 

but Ihc powm 

ToMlmmS Whtf Sort of Diiiripliiic U Loi 
1 and TJit i/tn of Argummtt ( 
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stood particularly close to Wittgcnsteiiu His Erkg^ntm article on 
probability (i93o)p as has already been poioted out, was a devdopmeot 
and cladiicadou of WittgensteinV ideas, and the same is true b Eooie 
measure of hb Intrcdustion to Matftfmatical Thinking (1936).^ Wais’- 
majm eDtirely rejem the view that mathematics can be " founded on 
logic'. Mathematics, he argUK—even the arithmedc of natural numbers 
■—^rests on nothing'. It begins from conv^entions, not from necessary 
truths; its propositions are neither true nor false. We can say of 
them, only, that they are compatible or incompatible ^-ith certain 
initial conventions. If we w^erc so to choose, there is nothing to 
prevent us from cDiistructing a dijjffrffft arithmetic^ with con¬ 

ventions' we can e^ily imagbe a world, Waismann thinly in which 
such an arithmetic would be preferable to the one w^c now ordinarily 
u&e^ A phUo^phy of mathematics, then, must be content to describe 
arithmetic, abandonbg the attempt to provide a foundation for it, 
■^Only the convention,* Waismann writes, 'is ultimate.' 

Numbers* he suggests in Wittgensteb's manner, form a ^family 
of concept"—'number' b not a sbgle strictly dchnable coneqrL 
Exactly the sarrie is true of 'anthmetic'i What w^e are prepaied to 
call ^a number* or "a kind of arithmetic* depends on our traditions, 
not on formal defbiitiDDa^ Their ^opcimess^ b a point in favour of 
these coneeptSp he suggests, because it leaves us free to bcorpoi^te 
new mathematical work within our already exbtbg termbology—a 
possibibty which fixed, pre-delincd, eoncepts would rule out, 

Waismaim's conventionaibm, U^cther with hb related emphasb 
on 'open texture'* runs through hb phHosophicaJ cssa}'s, achieving 
perhaps its best known expression in hb contribution to a Symposium 
on 'Verifiability' 1945^ and ££ 1), He begins by criticbbg, 

from a novel point of view, the earLEcr, phenomenalbt, version of 
logical positivism: the fundamental objection to phenomenalism, he 
argues, b that tiie terms in 3 material-object sentence have an ' open 
texture ^ If, then, we try to set out a collection of sense-datum 
Statements which are suifident and ncc^sary to establish the truth of, 
say, the material-object statement *that b a cat", we shall immediately 

* All English tnUMlnliOn ip^red ui IQ51. WttismAim tcUs ua that he h*iJ 
ma fl number of Witt^iMKin i mmiuicripcs on Wfttg?crL£tcin's 

philoaophy ef mAthciniidep wis alio intrqtiuad le philoaopheri ouUide Cwr- 
in lueh Hsayi Sa VL Ambitne 1 * Finitlsm and The Limits of Emptri- 
ciam * {Mind^ 1937) and ' Art theic three corksecutive Seven-t in the Expansion 
of [Michigan Arad^my LtiterM, l$ 36 )i D. A, 'I'. Gasitine: 

MathEmatics and ibc World' (iX TI), WiUgeiubdr\ IcEturca on mathc^ 
nutiis were pubhified too bte in 1956 to be raiuidcrcd h^re. 
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be met with objcctiona. of the following sort: * Suppose all the&e condi¬ 
tions were fulfilled, but tbc thing you have described as a cat were 
suddenly to develop into a creature of coortnous siae^ what would you 
say then?* To these questions, WaLsmann tlunks, there is no definite 
answer, just because "cat" has an 'open tactu^;^ We do not know 
what we should sayi there is nothing to compel us to say that the 
suddenly-gigantic creature is or is not a cat. It is not just through 
somebody^s oversight, Waismann argues, that the concept *cat Lacks 
definite boundaries: the fact is that we can never know all about an 
empirical object, can never give a complete description of It. There is 
always the chance that It will turn out to have quite unexpected qualities. 

An empirical statement, Waismann concludes, Is never 'com¬ 
pletely veriiiable', since oo battery of tests can estabUsh its truth. 
This conclusion is not very startling; by the time Waiamanji wrote 
'Verifiability* it was sufficiently agreed upon. But Waismann wants 
to go further: an empirical propositicin, he atgfue?, does not even mirnl 
specific observational propositions. If it did, it could be refuted by 
coming into conflict with observations; in fact, be considers, such a 
conflict is never sufficient to overthrow an empirical proptisition- A 
discrepancy between our expectations and our observations can always 
be explained amy by saying, for example, ^ 1 canT have looked carefully 
enough", AH wc are entitled to say is that an experience 'speaks for* 
or 'Speaks against* strengthens" or 'weakens* a proposition, oever 
that it proves or disproves it. 

More generally, he argues, such traditional logical relations as 
conlTadiction hold only between statements which belong to 'the 
same Unguage-atratum*—between, say, two theorems in mechanics 
or two observations of the same pointer-movement.^ Within a 
stratum propositions may conflict simpHciter^ andj again, may be con- 
duMvely proved or disproved. The logical relations between two 
different strata, e.g. between laws and observations, are, he argues, 
quite different, and much looser—wc ordinarily refer to them by such 
expressions as 'is evidence for", 'tells against*, as distinct from 'con¬ 
tradicts* or 'proves*. 

^ These Strata' sue rurther characterised in 'Lanfruajsc Strati* iLl* t|- 
DH^rcnt fttrata arc disdnauuh&b 3 e IS hivina difTeirnl Idgic^: 'tfuc', 
* mcnnint^iir, ' contimdirtcry ^ ^ venftitMUty * til hive i difTeteni h* 

when refe Fringe sty, to i matheraiticiij proposition, a law of mtun:, a 
Miuory obscrvatiori. WAjimanti it rcictina Hatinst the pwitivist Lmiattinec 
upon a Edlgle (tCteobEc) order. On ifee application of WElunann'i prindpics 
to the quotian whether tbert arm altcmati^ie logicft, see hin paper in PAS^ i(J4Sp 
and R. J- Butter: *Liiriguage StraH and Alternative Logica^ ( 471 ^ *95S)' 
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Wakmaiiii qucatioDB^ too^ the poaidvist doctrine that * reality is 
made up of facts in the sense In which a plant is made up of cells, 3. 
house of bricks, a stone of molecules". Language^ no doubt, is made 
up of separate sentences, but such seDtences, according to Waismann, 
make cuts through rcahty; they do not merely picture facts which are 
already there, waiting to be recognised. How we make our cuts w-ill 
very largely depend, he argues, on the structure of the language we arc 
using; merely because the Englishman says ^the sky is blue^ rather 
than, as In some other European language,' the sky blues", he is bound 
to see the world differently. Facts do not ’’speak for themselves 
even although, equally, we do not them. 

This general point of view is a little more fully worked out in a 
long scried of articles on 'Anal^tic-Symthctic* i94jg-52). 

One cannot yet see dearly quite what will come out of this unfinished 
scries. But it has been widely read as a plea for a loose and liberal 
attitude to language, as opposed to the tendency of - ordinary language* 
philosophers to emphasise ‘rules" and "correctness'. ("I have always 
suspected/ writes Waismann, "that correctness is the last refuge of 
those who have nothing to say,') 

Like Quine, he questions the orthodox view that there is a precise 
distinction between 'analytic" and "synthetic". He tries to show. 
In the first place, that none of the distinguishing criteria ordinarily 
suggested is ilsetf precise—that, for example, anyone who argues that 
anal>tic propositions are "grounded on definitions' has failed to 
observe that 'definition* has itself an open texture—^and in the second 
place, that there are veiy many propositions which, like ‘ I scse with my 
eyes", we should hesitate to describe either as analytic or as synthetic, 
as necessary or as contingcjir. Once again, theit, edges are blurred; 
an apparently sharp, forcnalisable, distinction leaves us uncertain what 
to say. 

This uncertainty^ Waismann will not admit to be a sign, of imperfec- 
tioji; it is the great virtue of language, on his view, that it leaves inom 
for U3 to say something unexpected, unconventional^ The philosopher 
who plays the schoolmaster, castigating all departures fmm 'correet- 
ness*, inevitably moves within the narrow' set of categories implicit in 
the forms of hts own language; thus he quite fails to perform the 
philosophic task: "philosophy bfgifts with distrusting language.- No 
doubt the philosopher should pay some attention to the 'stock use" of 
expressions; hut if he has anything to say, Waismann thinks, he will 
very quickly be obliged to depart from that stock use. Thus Waismann 
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h a centns fif resistaace at Oxford to * ordinary laaguage" philo^phyK 
Aod is not alono^ at Oxford or ebcwhore, In beliEving that ordinary 
language philosophy will die of inanitioiu ^Vhcthcr he is right, or 
whether philosophy has oow, at last, discovered its true and modest 
field of usefulness, is a question for the future. 
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A POSTSCRIPT ON ESIST^STUttSM 


I F, working within my self-unposted Umititions, I were to makt no 
reference whatsoever to edstcntmllsiTip I could not justly be 
lebukctL For one thing, it has been quite without inHuence on 
the main trends in comemporaiy British philosophy; for another things 
in so far as it h^ been dbcussed, cxistcntialisin has been taken seriously 
as a stimulus to ethloo-reUgious thinking, lathcr than as a mctaph^'sics^ 
Profes^onal philosophers, for the most part, dismiss it with a con¬ 
temptuous shnig. 

Yet there would be a certain ooft^ardicc in ignoring it completely^ 
welcome, in some respects, as that dectsion would be. Existentidiam 
lies on the periphery of British philosophical comciousneas; it stands, 
to British philosophers, for Continental excess and lankncss. To 
sketch its ramiheations, then—dl that can be attempted in anything 
less than a large and intricate book—may at least bring into sharper 
focus that fundamental opposition between British and Latin-Tentonic 
philosophy on which I have several times Insisted^ but in somcw'hat 
general terms.^ 

At this point, one may be tempted to preach a sermon on British 
insularit>^; certainly the attitude of contemporary British philosopher 
to thdr Continental colleagues is sometimes reminiscent of the famous 
newspaper poster announcing a fog in the British Channel: "Continent 
isolated/ Yet, in the sphere of logic and epistemology at least, the 
British philosopher may well object that it is hia Continental colleague, 
not he, who is insular; for wEercas the British philosopher knoivs his 
Descartes, his Leibniz, his Kant, the Continental philosopher is likely 

] For a more extermvic imroduedoit, m R. Z>j do^ftinet txisirn^ 

d£ KKriu^&ard d Jfan^Pmd Sari^e (^943); J. Collinji: The Exiiientuiiuti 
K. F. RrinlmnJtt The (1952); H, J. BLackhomi Six 

E^tenliatui Thinktri (195 2}; H. f Icinf insjin 1 Exiiitniiallem md the Modem 

Predicimtnt (iq^53)r For a clujaetcriscio critical attack ico N. Bobbio: Tht 
Phifofophy 0/ Dee^idmturn (1944^ fuller EngJnb version In 1948); M. Grenci 
Dreoif/til Freedom (1948). A number of PIP^ 1949, cpntBiflJ IcnjTthy 

bibliogriphin — induding a bihliogniphy of IcbJIbji eKtitenciduin--aa weH u 
a number of endeai acticje*. See alio K. Dougina: A Criile^d E^Iiogrofd^ 
^ ExiitentioEsm { 1950) j F. CopI<»ten; C^Hlemporofy Phdoiophy (1956]. Many 
of thcBC boaki, it ia worth noting, iTO wfiritn by scbolMtici Of near-KdioIvlica. 
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to b« almost wholly ignorant of Borkolcy, Hiimep and RusscU^ If it ia 
difficult for a BKtish-trained [philosopher to read vnth paticdce the new 
Continental ontologies^ that is because they simply ignore, do not even 
attempt to amwerp empiricist criticisms of Cartesian rationalism and 
German Idealism. Thus, for example, neither in Karl Jaspers' huge 
Philosophy (193 a) nor in his equally inflated Phihsopftwl Logic 
is there a single reference to Berkeley or Humc^ and if Sartre's Being 
and Nothingness (1943) begins by quoting a famous Bcrkeleian phrasep 
Sartre soon makes it clear that he cannot have looked dosely at Berke¬ 
ley's worksx^ 

The fact we have to live with, theitp is Uiat if most British philoso¬ 
phers are con^'inced that Continental metaphysics is arbitrary^ pre¬ 
tentious, and mind-dcstioylng, Continental philosophers are no less 
confident that British empiricism is pluliatmc, pcdcstriaup and wul- 
dcstroying. Even when existentialism reflects certain aspects of 
British empiricism—as in its emphasis on contingency—It does so in 
the manner of the distorting minors in a Fun Fair; what seemed 
eminently rational and ordinary suddenly looks grotesque. 

Perhaps one can most easily characterise cxistentiaiism as a violent 
reaction against that view of man and his world which is enshrined in 
Plato's Republic. For Plato,' existence* is a paltry^ second-rate manner 
of being; existent entities are real only in so far as they manifest a 
*form' or ^essence** To see the world as It really is, according to 
PlatonistSp is to sec it as an InteUigiblE system of essences. Simiiirly, 
individuality is a defect; man discovers his true nature only if he allows 
himself to be fully absorbed into a function—so becoming a philosopber, 
a guardian, a dtizen. The good ruler is dominated by the ^forms'; 
the good citi2ien by the force of habit. Neither of them hias to suffer 
the agony of choice, neither has ever to commit himself; and neither the 
ruler nor the ddzen, the existentialLst w^ould therefore say, knows what 
it is to be d person^ 

Existentialism has ita roots in German Romanticism, which was a 
protest in the name of individuality against the 'rationality* of eight- 
eenth-century Enlightenment; more directly, it derives from, or at 
least recognises as forerunnera, the Danish theologian Soren Kierke¬ 
gaard and the German moralist Friedrich Nietzsche. Neither Nietzsche 
nor Kierkegaard was a systematic philosopher—they" were indeed 

F* diicijine ttut lo is fa Ofrcm.'ed^ ignoring 

Berkeley m linuta^n of this formula to iht being of mAieiial ob^ts, and 
solcn^y ftigwa that BcrkElcy's theory wiSJ not tuSice since thm myst also be s 
pcrcciver, It ihera la to be a f^rcchtd. 
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positively opposed to philosophy-—but this has not proveutod 

them from exercising a powerful in^uence upon existentialism: Indeedp 
from a British point of view, exbtcnttalLsm itself^ m many of its forms, 
is anti-phiJa&ophicaL 

Kierkegaard wrote voluminously,^ sometimes under his own name, 
sometirnes—because he thought that truth couJd beat be revealed 
through the diamadc confrontation of epposiug habits of life— 
pseudonymously, in the guise of a magistrate or a seducer. Nowhere, 
however* does he atralghtfonvardly present his purely philosophical 
vicAvSi hia philosophy always ariaes in an ethico-religioua context, as 
part of his attempt to solve what he took to be the question of questions: 
*How can I become a Christian?'" 

Christianity, bethought, had two powerful enemies: theunrcflecdvc 
church-goer and the Hegelian, The unrefieedve church-goer would 
be shocked to hear that he must Icam how to £emme a Christian; he is 
already a Christian, he imagines, in virtue of the fact that he lives in a 
Christian community. He is a Chrisikn ^good ddzen^'—as in 
different drcumstanccs he would be a Mohammedan or a Hindu—not 
because he has chosen to attempt to be one, liis Christianity, then, 
is depersonalised—the religion of a fimcdonaiy% SknUarly, the 
Hegelian tries to depersonalise philosophy; he portentously delivers 
' the verdict of philosophy", as if philosophy could ever be anjlhing but 
the strivings of individual phtlosopfiess^ 

Abstract, impersonal thinking haa a certain value—^so much 
Kierkegaard is prepared to admit—but it is wholly inapplicable to the 
human situation. -Always it leads away from the human being,' he 
writes, Vhose existence or non-existeiice, quite rightly from the 
objective point of view^ becomes infinitely indifferent." Mathematiesp 
for example, cares nothing for my existence or non-existence^ But 
this abstractness, Kierkegaard argues, cannot be carried to its extreme 

^ Most of hU works havt now been tmnsljited ioio EngliBh, End there is s 
conBidcrablc Kierkegaard Utcrature. See the bibhography in A Kierk^aard 
AnlhDiag;y (ed. R. BrctalJ, or in the fourth volume cf 1 . Bochecuki's 

BibI£Q£raphische Ei^fiiJiruTtgen (ig4S>K W. Lowrie: Kierkegst^^d R. 

Jo|i%Tt: irilrtidtffifjbn fo Kierkes^d (154^, Enjr, mua, 1950); M. Wyschogiodt 
Kurk^aard and Fleid€f[gfr {1933): J. Wehl: Efudes Kitr^kfgmrdUxnes {1938); 

Collifu: Thff Mind of Kierkegaard (1953). Kierkegaard has ako had a Brcat 
influence on contemporary ^negadve^ iheelogy and on htemTure, by way of 
Henrik Ibacti. Sec particularly Ibien^s Btar^ (iS66>. 

* Sm particvdarly, however, hia. pickee to The. Con£ept Dread and Pkdo- 
KphUal Fragments (both 1S44), toecthcr with Canehidtus Umdentific P^tscrips 
(1B46). 
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poiflt—^to the entire abolition of the subjective—without self-contradic¬ 
tion; for even mathcmadcs is the creation of a human being. In this 
sense^ he argues* ^ cxistGOCc’—the existence of a human being—is prior 
to ' essence prior to the abstractions of impersonal thinking. And 
the csisteiit 'subject"* who is prior to science* cannot hlrnsclf be con¬ 
verted into a sdendfic object, ^ l^t it [science] deal with plants arid 
animals and stars^* Kierkegaard wrote in his Jomrtf/*' but to deal with 
the human spirit in that wny is blasphemy* which only weakens ethical 
and religious passion/^ 'The subject\ he ar^ea* is by his very uature 
an historical being* living here and now* passionately involved in his 
owTi future, his own salvation; and, for all Megers pretence to the 
contrary* abstract 'objective' inquiry can make nothing of the change* 
the movement* the individuality* inherent in this historicity. 

When philosophers urge us to be ^objective'* to abandon our 
' merely individual' point of view, what they mean* Kierkegaard thinks* 
is that we should Ignore existences and concentrate all our attention 
on rasences. But if vre arc to arrive at 'truth", Kierkegaard is sug¬ 
gesting, we must move in precisely the reverse direction. It is not 
enough, he says, to live * aesthetically** content to toy with possibilities 
without committing ourselves to their reality* or to live - intellectually" 
—to be absorbed, in a Platonic manner, in the contemplation of 
essences." In that way* the "truths' which really concern us—and* 
of course, Kierkegaard is thinking particularly of Christian " truth 
will always escape m\ for 'truth" is bound up with existence* not with 
essences. 'Truth', indeed, is 'subjective*; only that is ‘true\ accord¬ 
ing to Kierkegaard, which we have grasped by our own efforts, en^ 
countering it through commitment and making it pan of our own 
nature. Society, he considers, presses us to be objective* it wants us 
to allow our individuality to be absorbed into a type and our knowledge 
into abstract generalisations. We do not find it easy* therefore^ to be 
'subjective"—but in no other way can we break through alstractions to 
'existence'. 

What we commit ourselves to is* for Kierkegaard* less important 
than Aoic we commit ourselves:' the energy, the earnestness, the feeling 
with which we choose." For if we choose w^rongly, the energy of our 
commitment, he thinks, will make our mistakes clear to us* whereas 
the 'indUTerent"* 'objective'* man never commits himself with enough 

* Cantml Alexander OD tlic de~antluopoiTUDrp1dsing of philosophv. Note* 
on the other hfLnjd, the i«cnib|afiDe of existentialUni to Britlsn "pflfinnal 

(i« e^pediilly Ch IV abo\'o, OTl ^th). 

^ Contrast Sairit*>-iLrfca on the 'life of the eplrit' (Gh. XII above). 
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zeal to find out how wiiODg he is. VVe can discover ouraelves^ and can 
oDiDc to Understand the human sicimtion^ he further irgueSp only 
through leaps, decisions, not by means of rational deductions from 
first premUeSp For a "fiiat premise \ Kierkegaard argues against the 
Hegelians, is "first" only because vre make it so; because wc determine 
—^by a deliberate act of choice—that at that point we sliall begin- 
Similarly^ each major step on the way to truth ia a free decision- Qur 
progress, according to Kierkegaard, from the aesthetic to the scientific 
point of view^ and then again from the scientific to the ethical and from 
the ethical to the leligious, cannot be rationalised into an orderly, 
formally justtfiablep step from premises to conclusions: it is in each 
case a leap to a quite new way of looking at things. 

The human situation, as Kierkegaard secs it, is paradoxical by 
Lta very nature; for a temparal "existent^ yet belongs to eternity- No 
bare conternplation of essences, he argues, could lead us to this (sasierUial 
paradoxp nor again to the specifically Christian paradox of the incarnate 
God; our guide, now, ia not ^speculative philcMophy"—he attackSp^ 
particularly, HcgcFs attempt to rationalise Christianity—but rather 
our deep feelings of despair, which arc ontologically revealing. The 
Philistine tries to escape from despair: he pretends that he is wholly 
temporal, wholly devoted to narrow' and practical ends, and that in 
striving after them be can hope to achieve eveiything of which man is 
capable* But to maintain this pretence he has to force himself to live 
in a fashion which is intolerably petty and narrow—and even then Ills 
despair breaks tlirough in the great crises of his life. The man who 
attempts to be a Christian, however, comes to "know himself"— 
Kierkegaard thinks of himself as contmuing the Sociatic mission—just 
by facing his despair, and seeing its imphcdtions- 

The core of Kierkegaard's thinking, then, is Christian; Nietzsche,^ 
in contrast, begins from the presumption that "God is dcad\ Men 
must learn to reexamine the human situation, he argues, in the light 
of the fact that it ia no longer possible to beheve In God's existence* 
If Kierkegaard's problem is; ^How can I become a Christian?* for 
Nietzsche it is rather: Mlow am 1 to live as an atheist?' 

Yet there are Important points of resemblance between Nietzsche and 
Kierkegaard, so that it is not merely an accident that their inBuence 
has converged in cxistenfialism* Both philosophers concern them¬ 
selves passionatelyp if diversely, with the human; situation; they both 
reject as a delusion dl abstract, objective^ H)'stcmatic, philosophy; for 

* Set also Gh, V above. 
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both of them 'life is more than logic’. Mt makes all the difference in 
the worldp' Nietzsche wrotti 'whether a thinker stands in personal 
rebdon to hts problemSi in which he sees his destiny, his need, and 
even his highest happiness, or can only feel and grasp them impersonally, 
with the tentacles of cold, prying thought+’ That might bo KierkcgaArd 
tallrj ng—qr any cxisteodalist. Again, both Kierkegaard and Nietzsche 
see in ’csseneca* a device men nac to tame the w^orld, to reduce it to 
something indifferent and stable. The 'real* world, they tell us, is 
historical, ^existential’, revealed as such to the couragieous hurnan 
agent, but lying beyond the understanding of abstract thought, which 
alw-ays, by its nature, deals in types. And Nietzsche, like Kierkegaard, 
bitterly attacks the Philistine, the mediocre man, whose highest ideal 
it is to submeifge him3elf--^to do * what is done^ to be' ^fan* as distinct 
from *a Itlan^ 

In Germany the tftu leading esistentialists are Jaspers and Heid^- 
ger, who stand poles apart in temperament and method. Jaspeia is 
by no means a systematic metaphysician, for all that he writes vast 
volumes on metaphysied themes; his centre of interest Is the good life. 
His metaphysics is ancillary, with a primarily therapeutic function^ 
he hopes to cure us of the philosophical oialaisc of ^ohjecrivity'- 
Heidegger, on the other hand, is a metaphysician on a grand Teutonic 
scale; he pictures himself as Leading philosophy out of the morasses 
of epistemology on to the broad open plains of classical ontology, where 
Being and uot-Bcing daminate the scene. He denies, indeed, that he 
ought properly to be described as an existentialist—for he b, he saysi 
constructing an abstract theory of essences—but he stands so dose 
to Kierkegaard on the one side and to Sartre on the other that his 
protests have been unavailing. 

Jaspers^ began as a psycho-pathologist, publishing his G^nerai 
Psycho-Fatholo^ in 1913+ But he soon decided that, for all its interest 
and importance, psycho-pathology cannot pos^biy give a complete 
account of the human scli^ The self that makes decisions, the '^authen¬ 
tic* self (compare Kant^s 'transcendental^ adf), is something over and 
above that 'unauthentic^ (or empirical) self—the self created by our 
ph)'sical constScution, our genetic origins, our social framew^ork— 

^ Only hk itTLAllcr Ih» 1 u haw been traiulatEd inEo Rnalbh. See Tht 
PfTtnmal of Phihiophy (1^9)—a traiHlttion of Uf7 philoioph^cht Gl^niht 

(194S)—and lo Wiidom (lOS l h a irojulatliMi at Binfiik^ng in djrtf Philos&phijs 

(1950). alio* M vv^lL u wncraE booka on ciiatcfiiialiMn, E. AUen: 

Seff cffd i£i lia^ardi: A Guide ta lAe Thmight e/ Karl Jaspm (1^51); J- ^ 
Tonquedcc: L'Exiilmcr iTapt^t Karl ympen (1945); ch. P. A. ScluEpp: Tht 
PhUafophy if Karl Jaipm (1957). 
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which thfi psychplogist studies and in some measure eiplaina. The 
danger in modem sodetyj as Jaspers sets lE, is that wc should come 
wholly to identify ourselves wiEh our " unauthentic" self; the impgrtajice 
of such ' ultimaEt sItuaEions* as suffering, guilt, deaths is that they forte 
us to recognise the shallowness of this unauEhentic self- In these 
crises we come to realise that ‘no reliance can be placed on worldly 
exisEcnce\ 

The unauthentic self has the sort of existence Jaspers calls * being 
there It b * there ^ to be discovered and described by objective scientihe 
investigation. Jaspers is not anti-scientific, nor does he think that 
there is some better u'ay than science of finding out how the world 
works. But the idea] of complete objectivTity is, he thinks^ absurdly 
limiting; the ‘sciences of man*, of which history is the most notable 
example, are empty of interest, dry-as-dust, he argues, unless they are 
studied with metaphysical insight and approached through a system 
of values—and both insight and value lie outside the range of science. 
Philosophy begins with science, he concludes, but cannot remain at that 
point. 

The authentic self^ in contrast with the unauthentic self^ is not 
‘there \ for science to discovery it has the sort of existence Jaspers calls 
‘being oneself*. Just because in itself it is a mere posstbilityj the bare 
capacity for choice, it can act, he suggests, only by taking over and 
Working through the ^unauthencie^ self. For the authentic self;^ 
however, the world Ims a ■meaning* which the unauthentic self could 
never detect from its own resourcesn The world, including the im- 
authcntic self, is for the authentic self a code, a System of signs to be 
interpreted; it b the starting-point for a leap to the transcendental, to 
that which has * being in itself^* Thb interpretative movement of the 
self, according to Jaspers^ docs not eonstiltiie philosophyiP Philosophy 
concerns itself with ‘the comprehensive’* which Includes all there b; 
good science, as w^eU as good metaphysics, is good philosophy. If 
Jaspers argues against the positivist that philosophy cannot be reduced 
to science, he b still convinced, against the Idealist, that science b its 
proper point of departure. 

The scientist, however, is constrained by the material he works 
upon, whereas the transcendental metaph>'siciaii, as Jaspem describes 
hb task, b not so constrained; the authentic selTs interpretation of 
the world is a free decision. There b, then, no objective ’science of 
the transcendent', hlctaphysics, Jaspers concludes, cannot 'justify' 
itself, for it knows nothing of demonstratioa; ah the metaphysidan can 
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do is to appeal to those forces in maD which drive hiin to philosophise ^ 
So far, metaphysical truth is 'subjective". 

Yfrt metaphygicSp Jaspers hopes to persuade us, is not merely arbU 
trar>'. The metaphysician^ he says, works withm a community of 
thirtkers, who have together buiJt up a philosophical traditian—^the 
'perennial philosophy". To this tradition the metaphysician must 
submit himself. All the samCp even philosophers who art sympa¬ 
thetically inclined to’ivarda Jaspers^ moral outlook condemn his 
metaphysics as baffltngly fluids indefinitei arbitrary: the ^perennial 
philosophy", as he envisages it, quite lacks the ckrity and gystematit: 
structure which has ordinarily charactetised philosophy. On the 
whole, Jaspers is admired as a critic of modem civilisation rather 
than as a metaphywdan. 

Heidegger* on the contrary^ is certainly in his own strange way a 
systematic metaphysician, even if his major systematic work* Eeijig 
and Timt (19^7)*, has never been completed- Originally a Roman 
Catholic^ his preliminary philosophical education was scholastici which 
may explain why he talks so naturally about 'essence*, * existence’, 
'being" and ^not-being\ Later he studied under Windelband and 
Rickertj deriving from them, perhaps, his emphasts upon the historical 
nature of reality, and finally he worked with Husserl, by this time a 
^transcendental phcnomcnologistw^hosc inhuence on flcideggcr has 
been profound.® 

In England, Heidegger is moat often referred to as a horrible 
example of j ust how meaningless metaphysics can be. A passage which 
Carnap quoted from Heidegger’s tr Metaphysics? in order to 
illustrate the rLonsensleal character of metaphysics has assumed the 
statu a of a classical example. Certainly such sentences as' Ndulatioii is 
neither an aniuhilatiDD of what-ls, nor docs it spring from negation. ... 
Nothing annihilates of itself’ Icav^ one w^tih the impression that some¬ 
thing has gone vcr>' wrong indeed. 

Heidegger, Ayer assures us Id his Truth and Lcfgtc^ has 


dtt punphTW ^ W. Brock: Exuitnee and Bting (1949) which alae 
^ntmm a number of Heideggrr'i ways, including U i\Uiaphyii€if 

(1910) ond m ms Set ^ M. WyiKhogiod? Kitrki^^d W 

^ ocihpiu: jLo Phitssophie de iMortin Heidtggtr (l 943) l 
M, Chekman: A Note «i the Philosophy of Hcicb«ger‘ (JR 193JS): R 
Heidejgeij: ^blem aiid_ Baekgraitrid of ExUientiahscti^ (Soriof 
^ in Huwrl wid Hd^g 3 cer* 

Wetkinci5f<?r: An Introduction, to HcidcEQTE-r'v Eid^lcntiil 
Ptuto«riph>' (PPJ?< 1941>1 G«m: Martm Hadtggtr (1957}, 

V Hieidcgg*T by th« leadiBg Anncrican Pheno- 

imnologuK, M. Fjirber, m PPR^ 1945. 
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been led astray because he wrongly presuma that every word is a 
lume- since there is a word ’Nothing V Heidegger has jumped to the 
conclrLskm that there must also be an entity, Nothings which this word 
names. But Ayer's pleasantJy straightforward cirplaiiation of Heideg¬ 
ger's ontology will scarcely suffice; for Heidegger expilcitly ijiainta.ins 
that ' Nothing is neither an object nor anything that is at all. Nothing 
occurs neither by itself nor apart fmm what is, as a sort of adjunct’- So 
Heidegger is not, after ill, reifying ’Nothing"; we must look elsewhere 
for the roots of his metaphysics^ 

What he is trying to do, in fact, is lo transform Kierkegaard's 
analysis of the human situation into an ontology, formalising it as a 
metaphysical sy'stem. Thus he is pursuing the Husserlian and- 
psychologistic prograrnme^althongh we may well feel that Heidegger's 
metaph^'slcs makes sense only if we translate it back sgain into psycho¬ 
logical terms,^ 

He distinguishes sharply between three sorts of being: the ’ Dasein ’ 
of the human being, the ’Vorhanden’ (’being thereof ordinary 
objects, and the ‘^Zuhanden’ (udlisabillty) of a took One notices 
immediately the oddity of this ontolDgica] clasaificadon; something is 
a tool , wo naturally object, only in relation to buman needs, so that 
Zuhanden is not a special mode of beings but only a relation between 
certain things and ourselves. It is characteristic of Heidegger's 
’phcnomcnolc^icsl" approach that he is entirely indifterent to endcism 
of this sort; things "reveal themselves', he argues, as being useful or 
useless for oitr purposes, and this therefore is thty m. 

The * Dasein’ of the human beings he suggests—^his peculiar 
ontological status—consists in this: that he is not here or there, but by 
his nature b a movement through the world. One must not say that 
he moves out into the world, for this would suggest tha t he %vas first 
at one point in space and time, and then moved to another; in fact it ts 
his nature to be ail the tiffte ahead of birnself+ to live something which 
is future. ’ Dasein \ aa Heidegger hyphenaiically expresses the matter, 

the couunent of ibe Russian existcndalist-ilieolog:^ R. Berdyaev: 
HddegEer hua, ironjctlly ciuiugh, ladonaliMd the Klerkegsardiui theme inio a 
upd and Almost scholastic Aystciru He puts a ((enuinrly cEisieiltiA] experience 
into the strmt-jaeket of ratjonal cAtegOrics, which are rally qmte unfit for it* 
end, m BD doing, conjures up n whole iniientory of Hlmost unbencAblE and 
mcomprEbensi^e tenuinQk^, the onJy virtue on which is uncioubted orisiii^ 

^ It is slgnificiuit that Heideg;^r never completed his ’ptiitosuphy of 
being^ , that the part h# dill complete is an analy'sis of the human situatioii^ 
Many of hii critim contend that iheie k no possihk route from this DnalyKiA to 
a eeneral ontology. 
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Ls aD *drcady-beLng-itt-the-world, in-advajice-of-iteclfp Eckig- 

cocDcrried-with-things-cncoujitercd-LFi-the-worldThere are not two 
thiDgs, a self and a world; there ia only tbe-self-m-the-WTirld, 

Just because it ia the nature of a human being to be ahead of bimaelf, 
the experience of death, Heidegger thinlLS, ia of vital importnnoe to 
him. Death b not merely something which cuts a person off at a 
particular time; the fact that we shall be annihilated helps to constitute 
our nature. The mind's *care" for itself^ its recognition that it Is 
essentially future, brings it hard up against noi^betng in its most 
striking form—as its own extinction. 

We may try to conceal our own death by vesting death in ceremony. 
Thb procedure, Heidegger argues, b characteristic of the way in 
which the buman being can fall away from hb 'Dasein —his authentic 
being. He becomes not a man but ^Man'; he does what "everybody* 
does; he tries to live in the present; he converts the harsh fact of his 
own death into the soothing geuerd consideration that * Man b Mortal \ 
Like Kierkegaard and Jaspers. Heidegger sees in thb "flight from 
existence the root evil of our age. Classical mctaph^'stcs, with its 
emphasis on static, instead of time-mfused| Being, is only a symptom 
of a wilder disorder—the attempt to flmctionalise existence. 

and Tifflf, as 1 said, is imfiniahod; aince ite appearance, 
Heidegger lias published nothing but essay's, of which the best known 
is his on which Incorporates a vigorous attack 

on logic , JjOgic, he says, although it has to make use of Nothing, in 
the form of negation, cannot understand it; it rejects all talk of Nothing 
as nonsense, on the ground that Nothing dnnot be a speciflc object of 
thought. But the same b true, Heidegger points out, of "what-b^ 
considered as a totahtj'* Yct^ Heidegger argues, whenever wc have an 
object before us wc /«/ It to be part of a totality. Especially, we 
experience thb feelmg when we are bored. Boredom, indeed—' deep 
boredom drifting hither and thither through the abysses of existence 
like a deep joy*—in its indifference to thb or that particular object 
reveals to us * what-b *. SimUarly, he argues, ‘ dread * reveals Nothing 
to us. Ontologically, according to Heidegger, Mread* b an attitude 
of the first importance. In a state of drrad-^Freud> 'inriety^—wc 
do not fear any parti^kr object, and yet we arc none the less afraid, 
afraid * of Nothing ^ This brings out the fact, Heidegger argues, that 
Nothing is not reducible to negation—for ^being afraid of Nothing" 
b not reducible Co ^not being afraid*. Dread is not an apprehension 
of Nothing, he says, since Nothing can never be an object* Yet dread 
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‘show's’ 113 Nothing, Heidegger thinks, tn its btimste iAVoIvement 
with *wh3t-is*. In dread, we see ‘what-ts’ trembling on the brink 
of annihilation, against an in6ntte background of ‘Nothing at all*. 
And then, according to Heidegger, in this fundamental experience we 
are forced to face the uldmatc metaphysical problem: ‘Why b there 
anything at all, not merely Nothing? ‘ 

In Jaspers’ philosophical writings, ‘God* had always played a part 
as a transcendent being; in his later work, his references to ‘God* 
take on unmistakably Christian overtones. Heidegger, on the other 
hand, is usually read as a Nieteschian atheist, but he rejects this 
interpretation, ‘Because we drew attention to Nictzsche‘s aphorism 
that “ God is dead he complained in his Letter ort Humanism (1947),’ 
‘they say that we teach atheism. For what is more "logical” than to 
assume that anyone who experiences " the death of God” (in the present 
age) is a thoroughly godless person ?’ In fact, he argues, he has set 
his face only against that conception 0/ God which sees in him ‘the 
supreme value’, and refuses to face the problem of his Being; Heideg¬ 
ger’s otvn ontology, however, is by no means definite on ‘the Beinn of 
God 


The rel^ous issue in French existentialism is much more clear- 
cut: Gabriel Marcel* is a convert to Catholicism, Jcan-Faul Sartre an 
uncompromising atheist. Existentialism, indeed, has been in France 
a stoim centre of violent theologico-philosophical controversies, with 
the Marxists Joinir^ in to damn existentialism as the ultimate expression 
of * bourgeois individualism’. 


jUthoggh he greatly admires Jaspers, Mamel arrived independently 
at his exbtentialism, as a result of his struggle to free himself from 
IdeaHsm.* That struggle is depicted in diary-form m his Metaphysical 


t. - * in tepljr to »let or qurstions from a French czuieniislist. HridcecEr 

li in th4s Jetmr busily diuQCMting himsEl/ from Sartre, 


Marcel, jnflii«ii«d perhapa by the papst COndEmiWliOD pf exis- 
that ^ IS an cxiitantiBlut; bur he used proudly tp 
piDdum that he lud introduced enslenriaUsm into France. In igfj, in^d 
^ohlislyrel a voluim entitled Exislmtialit^ et&etien 7 
Cabnei Mariel Ssitic s wprks Si« pn the titdtx. For Msf OeL see M de 
Co^: La PAiloMaphude Gabrid Morttl (n.d, ), Marcel ia ahe a phn-wHsH 
'r between the drama and pbilMOphy;^; 

Jbcee^c. Fe^ds ptefamry ecaav to Marcel’s La S^f (tpjB), See also 
t^ ^^nspii teiween Marcel and jaspers in P. Rieceur; GaS^ Matul rt 
K^ Jmp^s; Ph^sabhit du tnysl^ *t pkilotobhie de poradoxe (1047)1 VF. E. 
Hocking: Marcel and the Grou^ Issues of hfetaphyaia' iPPR, 1^4). 

* hrtieularly of the Angjp-Saxpn SPit, In RMM (1915-10} he wmcc a 

(1945) ia ■ separate volume, 
hir* h **^'*^" BtxJlcy whose influence it apparent even in hh 
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Jcurnat (1947)—a ^tsrk which, for all ita tcntadvencss, its personal 
character^ and its obscurity, or perhaps one should rather say m virtue 
of these characteristiesp best represents Marcers pbUoaophical ideal; a 
persistent struggle^ never wholly soccessfolt to penetiate to the meta- 
ph)'sical level—a struggle obscurely depietedp not through wilfiilness, 
but because the metaphorical level lies beyond clarity. He is dis¬ 
satisfied, he tells lis, with the two volumes of his Giff&rd Lecturet,^ 
just because they are too too sptematic—although not many 

of his British readers would wish to make ihai complaint about 
them. 

The doctrines obscurely suggested in Marcel's Metaphyikal Jourml 
are in some measure clarified in kb * Existence and Objectivity.** 
That essay begins, in Kieikcgaard^s manner, with an attack on " Ideal¬ 
ism", understood Platonically as the idcndficarion of the real with "the 
rational*, Le. with "essences^ or Salucs". Idealism, Marcel argues, 
converts things into pure objects; it loses sight of the "presence" of 
things, the fact that they are not simply b^ore us as embodiments of 
an cssenccp but intimately affect our nature by the impact of their 
existence upon us. 

In the end, indeed, the Idealist quesdons even the "reality* of 
existence: existence is condemned as self-contradictory and is wholly 
absorbed, so far as its reality goes, into essences, or even into a single 
essence—the Absolute. But, Marcel argues, one cannot really doubt 
whether 'anything exists"; we can doubt whether "Jones is honest" 
because his honesty is separable from hb eidstence, but there b no such 
separation between "existents* and" existence*. The Idealist proceeds, 
then, merely by^i: he simply refuses to recogriise existence i typically, 
he reduces every assertion to the hypothetical form—aa if catcgortcd, 
existential, statements * really* did no more than assert contiextons 
between general posstbilirics^ 

Such a way of talking about the world, Marcel agrees with Jaspers, 
has a certain value. But there b a tremendous gulf between^ say, the 
general propositions of psychology and "integral human experience 
with its Life that trembles with tragedy*—the existence of this gulf 
brings home to us the inadequacy, in certain fuiidamental respects, of 
generalised thinking. 


J PubliahEd in 1^,50 im^r ^ BtiHjrnl tiUc of The Myitery oj m 

H^nlion anfd Mystery BJiii FOith and Reality^ 

republkhed m an appradiE to the En^iah tranKlatioci 
C? 953) of Meiapmttcoi ymirnal. Thia waa ptobably the public expres- 
ticn of an eEtiEcntialat point nf view in France. 
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Suppose, as agi^st IdeaLkm, the phiJo^pher takes hla stand on 
this: that 'existence is beyond aU doubts What can he mean? Cer¬ 
tainly not, Marcel ai^es, that there are aome empbicd! statements 
which are indubitable; nqr^ that it is 'existence in generai^ which 
we cannot doubt, for ^existence in general* is an empty, mythological, 
abstraction. What is indubitabLe, Marcel argues, is the existence of 
the Universe, considered not as an entity, but as the negation of speci¬ 
ficity—in short, Bradley*^ * experience* or what Marcel calls 'absolute 
presence'. 

The human being, according to Marcel, plaj's hia part in thia 
Universe immediately. He does not apprehend it indirectly, %ia 
'messages' or * sensations', but dir^£tly through his unity with his 
body- So far, Marcel would wish to describe himseLf as an empiKcist. 
On the ordinary view, the body is a sort of instrument which records 
messages from things and passes them on to the mind; this suggests 
that I am related to my body as I might be to a mdio-sei. In speaking 
of my body thus, ^larcel suggests, i am adoptiog the point of view of 
a thrdperton, who distinguishes my '‘personality* from my 'body' by 
a sort of imaginary disincamation. Further refiection, however—what 
MaiccL calls ^second reflection'—soon shovi's me, he aqgucs, that this 
distmedon is a whoUy aniflclal one: my body is Tmfir in a sense in which 
no object can be mine.* ^Thus the role of refiection,he writes, ^does 
not consist ill dissecting and d^membenng but> on the contrary, in. 
re-establishing in all its continuity that H’^ing tissue which imprudent 
analysis tore asunder/ 

Once again, the influence of Bradley is apparent: Bradley^ too, 
bad said that philosophical rtflcction is a healing of the breach which 
thinking makes Ln experience. But whereas for Bradley 'second 
reflection^ drives tis to the Absolute, Marcel is content for it to lead us 
to a plurality of 'mysteries** At first, he says, we suppose that there 
is a problem* in relating mind to body—an intellectual pu2zle to be 
resolved by intellectual means. But we soon see that this puzzle is 
not at all parallel to, say^ a puzzle about the relation between sun-spots 
and atmospheric dlsturbanceSp a puzzle into which w^e enter only as a 
disinterested observer^ For to understand the rdlation between mind 
a.nd body I we are driven back to reflect upon ourselves, upon the implica¬ 
tions of our own situation in, and attitude to^ the world. 

This is characteristic of a * mystery^—that it cannot be solved at 

^ This_ theme is further developed in Bet$^ tmd Havins (i 935)—■ wcottd 
metaphysical Jou mill. 
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the objective level of "first ^efle^:tion^ because it drives us track to 
consider our own fndstence# Another example is the exiateocc of 
God: God's existence, too, according to Marcel, does not admit of 
inteUectoal proof—Marcel is no ThomisL ‘First reflection" may 
lead ua to imagine that God‘s existence is a "problem*—comparable to 
a problem about w'hether there is life on MarS“bnt ‘second reflection* 
sbo^vs us that God's existence is intimately bound up with our own; 
meditation on ont own ontolpgtcal nature, not formal proof, is the path 
to God+^ 

On the sodo-ethical side, Marcel participates in the general exist¬ 
entialist attack on the "typing" of the human being by society, 'I 
need hardly insist," he writes, "on the stifling expression of sadness 
produced by this functionalised ivorld. It is sufficient to recall the 
dreary image of the tetired official, or those urt^ Sundays when the 
passers-by look like people who have retired from bfeJ Alarmed, 
however, by what he condemns as the undisclplliied and irrational 
aspects of Sartrean existentialism* he has recently been emphasising 
the value and importance of tradition, somewhat in T. S- Eliot's 
mannerJ For existentialism as the world ordinarily understands it, 
then, we must turn rather to that infant terrible of philosophyp 
J-P* Sartre.* 

Sartre, in Englisb-spcaking countries, is not unoommonly dis¬ 
missed aa a pamphleteer, a "literary man", interesting, perhaps, as 
iilustiating the decadence of post-war European culture, but of no 
consequence as a philosopher. In France, however, he h known as 
the author of an immense ontological work, Being imd Nothingneis 
(1^44), which is highly esteemed, partly because it has "beaten the 
Germans at their own game* of ontologising, partly as the medium 
through which the ideas of such Cennan philosophers as Husserl, 
Jaspers, Heidegger, have been transmitted to French culture. 

1 See particiilaTlv *On. the Ontolcigical ^Iy^teT7^ origiimlly published 
along with htarccl'a play, 2> Monde tmn^lftted into English ^ 

the pTHt essay tn The Pkaosi^phy of Exatmte (1^48). 

* See for eumpte the suyi collected aa The Dedine of rFfWone (1954) and 

ihc eiuy on Sartre —' Exijtfsriec imd Human Freedom *—in The ^ of 

Exkieme. 

* Sec R. Troiafontainca ^ Le Vhoix de yim-Pmd Sartre (1945): G+ Vartlt 
E'Oniolc^e de Sm-tre <(194$); P. I>empacyi The Ptyehoiogy of Smtre fi9S**) 
which covers a wider territory than isa litTc tumEcata; L Murckch: Sartr* 
(i95S)d A. J. Ayer: *Noyeliat-Ptulowpbcts—Jean-ftiu] Sartre' (fJijr/sort, 194^)} 

M- TuJloch: ‘Sartrian Exinentulism' i^Qr W. Deian: The Tn^k 

FtnaU (1054): H. Marcuie: " Exietentialiam 1 Rcmarkk on Jwi-^ul Sarlie'a 
ei le iV/dlif * (PP/S, 1947). 
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Granting the central importance of Eemg and Nothingness,^ we 
shall still do best to appicaeb Sartre through his first novel. La Naus/e 
(igjS)—a thinJy disguised spiritual autobiography—in which the 
main themes of Sartre^s existendalisxn are stated in an emotional, rather 
than an ontologica], context.* The enemy* once again, is the attempt 
to rationalise the world; in part* Sa lire is doing no more than assert 
dramatically what British empiricists bad more coolly maintained; that 
contingency, brute factuality, caimot be explained away as necessity 
in disguise. 

Sartre is not content, however, simply to ncognise contingency; he 
b enough of a rationalist to conclude from the contingency of existence 
to its being absurd* inatLonal, even obscene." *A circle,' reflects 
Roquentin in La Nosis^, * is not absurd . . . but also it does not exist. 
That root [he is looking at the root of a tree] on the contniiy exists in 
proportion as 1 cannot explain lU Knotty^ inerti nameless, it fascinate 
mcj, fi l ls my eyes^ constantly leads me back to its own cxbtence. It is 
no use my saying *^that b a root *.. I see clearly that it b impossible 
to make one's way from its function as a toot* a suction-pump, fa //wf, 
to that hard and compact seal-skin. » » » The fiincdon explained 
nothing. ^ , / Those qualities of a thing w^hich make up its very 
existence, Sartre is suggesting* are from the point of view of rationality 
de trap, superfluous. The same point is summed up more technically 
thus: ' By definition^ existence b not necessity. To exist b fo fAer#* 
simply- existeuts appear on the scene, let themselves be mei, but can 
never be deduced'. To lose sight of contingency by absorbing the 

^ This tuLs been translated into En^luh (1^56) by H- Bama* who adds n 
lengthy Jntrodiiction. 

"Translated Tiie ^DfVT^>■ of Anioint Roqutntin (104^)1 there is sIm an 
AfTKiican transEation of the rairie dnte with the title Nausea. The abort Htory 
which giiiTs its name to the cotlcedon JLe Mur may also be read with 

profit* as may auch plays as La Mouchei (1942) and Huis-CioM The 

rvovel^^quenoe La C^mihi dt Uherii (t945) bringa out ^Tiy ctesrly the 
ambiKuoua nature of Same^^ft ethics. These litcmry works have bU been 
tnmslaied into EnRU^h. The peculiar chuncter of Sartie’s ethiea comet out 
eiTn more dearly In the wort of hia diadple S. de Beam'oir, particiiJarly perhaps 
in her Afust iPe ^wr#i dt Sadef (1953) und her r&man d el^ Tkt AloTidarjns (rg54> 

* Compare the Ehelith phrow 'brute fact'. HumE'a aotnewhat mda- 
dramatie conclusion to Book I of the Tr^aiist dan be intereatuiRly contrasted 
with Sartre^s profound unease. Hume bida us farRct nur scepheiam in aocUl 
rclatlonahtps; that It induces such forgctfulrkess, we nuRht aay^ is precisely what 
Sartre has f^ufnrl society. The 'absurdity' of the world It e%^tl mnie ftrongly 
emphasised by Camus in Lr A/>-rAe de Siiyphe {1944)4 But Camus it not RU 
cxutentialist; he doet not bdiEs-e that absurdity can be ontologised. See L- 
Roth ; *A Cantemporary Moralist [ Albert Cornus' (Phil, 1955). 
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world into a set of rational functions is to blind oniaelfp Sartre ar^gueSp 
to what the world is really like. 

Similarly, to fdlow oneself to be absorbed into functions and duties 
is to iMe sight of oneself^ La Naia^*! is a bitter attack on the middle- 
class conceptioD of ‘duty"—as exhibited by what Sartre calls 'the 
serious people, glowing with nEctitude "“-which he condemns as death 
to the spirit. There is no novelty in such an attack on "bourgeois 
morality". Same is working within that French tradition of harsh^ 
coarse, individualism which is profoundly disturbing to the English- 
rrLon—as distinct from the Irishman^—but which is common enough in 
France to be aununed up in a de^riptive phrase: 'pour Sparer le 
bourgeois," 

The experience Sartre calls *Ia naus^e"^ then, is his version of 
Heidcggcr"3 ‘boredom"—the experience through which we ooroe to 
Bee ‘ what-is": in Sartre^s case^, to aec the world as a mass of solid brute 
factS4 This w^orld weighs heavily upon the human being, he thinks: 
it is a world within which it seems impossible for a human being to 
move* to breathe. But if 1 courageously face its coutingency, Sartre 
suggests, I shad at the same time set that there u room for me in itp 
precisely because, one might say, I need no space; 1 am and this 
means that I am a bare capacity for action^ a being whose very nature 
it la not to be anything in pardcular^ (Qompire Jaspers on the 
"authentic self'p) 

The abioful^ess of Sartre^s conception of human freedom is the 
source of many of the strangest features of his philosophy. The 
^hero" of La Namie is a historian; and in the course of his spiritual 
pilgrimage he comes to recognbe not only the contingency of the world 
but, what is even more astomshiiig to him, his disconnectedness with 
the past. He had been fascinated by the past, because it seemed to 
give a second diiiicnsion to the fleeting present, ‘ Each event," he had 
once thought, "when its role had ended, took up its position, soberly, 
in a box and became an honorary event—so diffleuit it is to imagine 
nothingne^." But he came to think very differently; "now I know^— 
things are entirely what they appear to be—and behind them—there is 
nothing/ Not only God, but the past, is dead. It is a mistake to 
suppose, Sartre concludes^ that we can be made by the past; each of 
our acts is free in the sense that it is wholly disconnected from what 

^ Thm, for example, there in a good In common between Saxtre'i 
*Hoqurntin‘ and JoyceV "Stephen Daedalui’^ und one u alao reminded of 
Swift. 
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has previdiialy happened—separated from it by nothingness. Our 
" nature" consists in our choke of 2 future, not in a structure which has 
been built up in the past and now wholly determinca ua. Only in. 
T^TiTue of this factj he thmis^ can we be freti 

On the tradidonaL view^ free-will exhibits itself in an riccasiona! 
departure from a nature which ordinaiiiy determines us; for Sartm^ 
in contrast, man is wholly free or wholly determined. If he has *a 
nature" in the ordinary sense of that phrase—a fixed chanicter, no 
longer of his choosing—then that nature must determine him: he can 
be free, Sartre concludes, only if his "nature* b a bare potentiality. 
In Ltf the second novel in Sartre"s novel-sequence Lcs Chemirts 

de la lifrfri^the central character, Mathieu, meditates thus: *for a 
human beings to bi is to choose himself; nothing comes to him either 
from without or from within hunsetf that he can receiv^e or accept—thus 
freedom is not a beings it is the being of man, that is to say hk non- 
being'^ A man * exists", thatis^ as noihing; if he were anything, he would 
not be free. 

This picture of the w^orld as something composed on the one aide 
of brute facts and on the other of absolute freedom is, Sartre admits^ 
in many wap a terrifying one. "Serious people—those whom Sartre 
collectively dismisses as 'les salauds^—refuse to recognise its truth. 
They sect refuge Ln a more stable world of their o%vn making—whether 
it be the world of seknoe or the world of religion. But they do not 
achieve true stability in science or religion; in fact their world, far 
from benng solid, is a "viscons’ or 'slimy^ one^ 

"Le visqucui*^ is described at length in a remarkable secdori of 
Being and NolMngnesi\ there it is the type of all evil—k is what wc at 
first confidently imaghie we can appropiiate, freely deal wjth^ but are 
in fact entrapped by* {If Wittgenstein hopes to show the fly the way 
out of the bottle into which he has flown, Sartre hopes to release him 
from the fiy-paper). ■ SlLminess" is a characteristic not only of things 
but also of human beings, of that handshake or smile which entices 
ti3 into a friendship which turns out to be a deadly entanglement— 
of our own thoughts, even, in so far as they stickily hold us to the past. 
It is deceptive, precisely because it is a compromise between the genuine 
wlidity of contingent things, brute facts, and the fluidity of freedom; 
it does not resist us firmly as tlie solid does. We know where we are 
with the solid, but the slimy swallows us up like a bog, Sattrc"a 
emphasis upon such unpalatable features of the world aa aUminess has 
won him the reputation of being dismal and depressing. But it is 
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the bourgeois, he tepMeSp who is gloomy^ could be ruore dismalp 

he asks in UexistmtmUme esi m humfmwiii (1946),^ than such favourite 
bourgeois aphorisms as 'charity begins at home*? 

In such a novel as La NausSe^ and even in Les Chemins dt la Lthtri^f 
we ane Leaking at the TAurld through the eyes of distinctly eccentric 
chaiactcTs;^ the hero of La for acampicp has never knoisTi 

what it 13 to amch himself to a person or to a cause. We read Sartre's 
novels, then, as psychological studies; it is f^uite another matter to 
e 3 rpre 3 s this schizophrenic point of riew as an ontology, as Sartre 
attempts to do in Being and NalMngness. Indeed, an existentialist on¬ 
tology, it might be argued^ has been ruled out In advance* We allow 
Roquentin to communicate ' the incommunicable \vc allow Mathieu to 
tell us that * There is no within. There is nothing. I am nothing. 1 
am freebecause a novelist is entitled to describe what his characters 
fetl to be the case. But if wc arc asked to interpret these statements as 
literal truths, our philosophical conscience is at once arousedp How 
can we recognise oor emp^ness, we ask^ w^ithout being lom^hing to 
recognise it? And must not our 'emptiness*, to be reoogatscdj be a 
positive state of feeling, l.e, not an emptiness In any ontological sense? 

Certainly* for all that it contains a multitude of interesting observa- 
tion$ on human nature—the verj' thing it ought not to contain—Sartre'a 
Being and Nothingneis must appear to an ordinary phiJosophicaily- 
trtuned English reader to be arbitrary in the extreme. Sartre's starting- 
point* indeed* is familiar enough. There are* he argues^ no ^trans¬ 
cendental objects* beyond 'appearances*. An * appearance' can be 
distinguished from an 'object*, only because the object is an injimU 
seria of perceptions. But wbat, Sartre aaks^ of the being of appear¬ 
ances? Their being* he ai^es, cannot itself he something that merely 
appears: The being of the phenomenon cannot be reduced to the 
phenomenon of beingSo at once, even in the analysis of appear- 
anccs, vpc are forced to reoogmse something w^hich has intiinsLc behg- 

The view which Sartre ascribes to Berkeley^ that 'to be* simply 
ifl 'to appear*, is self-contradictory, he argues, because if there are 
appearances there must also be a being ta whieh u?hat appears appears. 

^ *nus thart book has been tronaliittd into Engltsh, with the ifihlcodina 
HUe Exifi^ntiaiijm (i 04 V) Vl 4 ftbo aa fwlrirtfo/irni mid Hamanism (194.8). In 
it, Sflitfie trica to that he ii tiot an IndividuaJi^t; Shflt* SOmehaw. when 
each of lu cboom u an mdividual—chooBcv, jay^ ratliEr lo die than to surrender 
for hum^ry^ It b a ieriow quftUon whether Sartn: Ctn 
TVWiCtlc tkis Uicau with hu oniCi3ci^; but imdDubtedly hii experirnce with 
the Fienrch Rsustinct left him with a feeUng for human, iolidatity qtiice ab^etiC 
in hja earlier writinga. 
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This beings ACCordiDg to Saitrc^ ls consdousn^; caosciousncss is the 
‘‘transpheiiqmenal being of die subject*. AIJ consciousness, he agrees 
with Brcdt^o and Husserl, ' Intentional'—it reaches out towards an 
object* And in so reaching out, he aigues, oonsciousnesd must at the 
same time be conscious of itself. (His argument at this point is 
esctraordinarily primitive. ' If my consciousnifss w^ere not consciouen^s 
of being conscious of the tablc,^ he writes^ "it would then be con¬ 
sciousness of that table without consciousness of being so. Ln other 
w^ords, it w^ould be a consciousness ignorant of itself—an unconsdous 
consciousness, which is absurd,') This conscionsncss-of-iuelfp accord¬ 
ing to Sartre, is self-consciousness, not consciousness of the self as 
an object: it is prior to the Cartesian cogitOf which b a reflection on our 
own being, as distinct from that Mng iitelf. The ejdstence of such a 
seLf-conscious being, he further argues, is a conditian of the being of 
e^DCcs. There are essences because a self-^Mnscious being exists: 
it does not exist by the grace of essences. So '^existence is prior to 
essences*, 

Sartre is now well embarked on his 'pursuit of being'* After a 
very few pages of Being tmd Nothir^ess we are confmoted by such 
sentences as 'Being ia. Being is in-itself. Being is w ha t it is^— 
sentences which read like a parody of posidvist parodies of metaphysics. 
Two tMngSp however, distinguish this ontology from any of its prede-- 
cessora; fimt, Sartre's analysis of not-bcing, and secondly, his attempt 
to translate psychological theories inro ontological terms. 

Not-bebg, he agrees with Heidegger^ <3nnot be identihed with 
the negative judgment—for we have an 'intuition^ of nothingocss^ an 
intuition which is prior to the judgment. Suppose, he saj's, 1 am 
expecting to see a friend at a cafe: I look around and My *Peter is not 
here*. Then this is not in the least like such an arbitrary^ tmapon- 
^cous, negative judgment as "The Archbishop of Canterbury is not 
in this caft\ Peter*s absence ' haunts this caf£"—such a felt absence, 
according to SarUe, is the primordial root of the negative judgment. 
'Nothbgncss*, he condudes^ comes from our being: we are the 
□ihibtora, for It is only/or iis that Peter is absent. And we can 'mhi- 
late*^ he argues, because we have nothingness at our core. Our acts 
have nothingness between them^ just because they do not form part 
of a continuous," unfree*, whole, in which each act would be detcntiincd 
by its predecessors. That is why, as Mathieu put it, ' freedom is not a 
being, it is the being of a man, that i$ his mm non-beings 

Sartre*s ontological reflections, thcd» are a deliberate attempt to 
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push td its the doctride of metaphysical rrcedom: it k in the 

catise of absolute freedom tltat he juggles so obscurely with the twin 
ideas of being and not-being. This * freedom we are bound to feel* 
has something pathological about it[ as if a ncurctic had persuaded 
himself that his anxiety is courage, that his impiilse to destroy is 
creative. Again and a^iin* as Sartre uiites, \vc feel ourselves forced 
into Freudian interpretations of his metaphysics. So little does what 
he says make any literal sense, that we are enticed into interpreting it 
as a dream, a private phantasy^ 

But Sartre has forestalled us; he is* indeed* deliberately forcing 
the Freudian interpretation on us. He writes^ for example^ of 'the 
slimy’ in what are albtoo-obvlously sexual terms. Thus he prepares 
the way for his final Joto'/orce: ilie sexual impulses themselves, he 
argues* are no more than symboLs of ontological needs. If the Freudian 
sees sexual symbolism cveryw^hcre in Sartre’s ontology this is only 
because, Sartre suggests, the Freudian is trying to disguise his ooto- 
logical loneliness—^the loneliness of a self w^hlch exists only In its free 
acts, In an obscene, contingent, godless world, with no values, exca^pt 
chose which be bimsetf creates. The Freudian seeks refuge in the 
comfortable doctrine that this loneliness is no more than a sexual need^ 
not, then, beyond human skill to satisfy. This is Sartre's reply to the 
Freudians—a reply ^^'orked out in detail as an * ontological psycho¬ 
analysis’^ quite what he would say to his * ordinary language’ criticfl 
had better, considering the resources of Sartre's \ticabulafy, be left to 
the imagination. 
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diijuncthxi / hypothilicals, 1 38', 
21^20, 3S7-S, 4$4 

constructiona, logical, 23S~°*» ^S 7 r 
340.367-8,377 
CoiHenti 

end irLcntal set, |Sx^, 197*^, 163, 

369 

and gtructuirc, 376^* 3S4, 42^ 
Contment, philosophy on the> 216, 
^21, 439-60 

contingently problen^ of futuirp 398* 
contradiction; aee alio p<tradcxtt; 
mture of, 44, 65, 173 ^+. ^ 95 ^ 3S9 
principle of tS n.p 3^9 
•df-p 60, 62-Sp So, 81, 311, 596, 463 
contrariety^ 68., 173 
coQventioiialbm, 136^ 337-30p 341, 
381, 4ir, 45S 

copulip I2t-6p 133, 14a. iJi, IS4^ 
conetponcknee, see p^£tptian^ repre- 
fmrarice ; trulh 

CDtrigibiJity, see certmnty: km^Udgi; 
necenmy iruthi 

countcr-EactusI condirionali, see also 
hypothetical propOSiiUfiUt 4+5 n. 


decision problem, 396", 399 
deEnidons, 346-7, 457 
and ujomsp 17, 328, 395 
IP msthematiesp 17, 19, 395, 455 
IP philogophy, 306, 364P 366-7, 366 
ostenai^^, 346, 373, 430 
demonstrati^'eap 230-4^. +39-30 
denotation, *6, 14, 228-31, 139, 34^, 
4*5 


deicriptionsp theory of„ 22i*-3i, 
133-4. 35S. 3W. 4 o 6 p 44ip 
j . ^S3-+ 

design^ arguiTKPt from, 31, 37, 113 
dctomineblei, 3+7 
dclcrmininj; coimpondence, prin¬ 
ciple of, 79* 

detcrniiniain,. see JretwU 
dialecdc, 43-5, 53, 59, 76, 300, 301-3 
disOouisep univcrar of^ i±on. 
disjimcti^^, interpreCBtiOn of, i j2 n., 
I^Sp 167, 201, 358-9 
dtspostuenaL terms, 387^ 445 *-6 
economica, 15, 19 n., 132 n.^ 362 
egocentric pamculafi, 139^4** 429- 
,3?., 45+ 

cmpipoamy i^, tor, iss, 390 
and ewtentudump 460^ 471, +73 
and logit, 18 n., 132""J, 189^0, 

29s. 37^1 407 

and matheimbca, 17^, 22, 147, 
tS*> 323. ^15^ 3&^-7* 
and probabilityp 414-51 414 
and science, 23p 26-7, 234-6,191-3, 
3*3. 3*7t 337. 3B6, jM, 

411 

cfiddams of, 13, 56-^, 58-^ n., 69, 
107, 118, 122, T90-1, 105, Z4I 
radical, loS-ng 

En^^nd, philosophy in^ 11 , 34^ 47 nr, 

4811,, 49-ji. 5+, 77. a*. i«v 

107, 121, 1^7, 259, 283, 302, 
.3 <H, 316, 31Q. 3^. 3^ 4S5-6o 
etltailment, see also inpacaiiant 221 
entropy^ nightmare nf, z [ 3 fl- 
eplphenomcnsliam, 57-8, 83 
epistemology, 47, 90, 99, iir, 266, 
3^°. 33*. 346. 38*. 3S5 
error, 57, 69, 9I-1 f 95. lOO-tn 264-5, 
170-I1 284, 300 

essences, sec slso imnerio/f, 190^1^ 
190-I4 293 p a98* 4tt-2, 426, 

43^. +^P 462. 464. 47*. 477 
Eients, 177, 141-2 

cvoludon, 36-7, 40-2, 54, 58, 104, 
Its 

etnergenc, 271-2, 276-7, 288, 351 
excluded middle^ principle of, 397^1 

.407 

existence' 
proofs, 397 

proposidons asserting, 160^ 180-1* 
106, 470 

exiatentiai iitiport, 136-7, 161-4, 

t8o*-i, 296, 14s, 4S3-4 
exutentialLsm, 321, 459*^8 
dperiencCp immcdiAte, 15, 27-9 k 5^^ 
6t“4» 65-7, ic 6-9, iiS, 17s. 179. 
1^-9. 211-2, *3*-+. 

*3^, ij3, 2fl2-j, 285^. 257^, 
3»4. 33S. 373-*^ 37?-^*. 47* 
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INDEX OF 

«]cperim«ntsil mctboda^ 120, 

134:5. 4il . ,, , 

expl:UlAtLDn ^ KC fllW 101^; 

ihtariei; teiitice, 14, lCJ4-5. ^45 j. 
i77t 3az-3* 326, 330, 4D9h 4il» 
41911, 

extcmiil world, oiir belief iJi.p a9“J^» 
38, 44-5, io 9 k iiS. 17*. 179. 
198-9, 2i2-3p 13^1 25s. 

33 tp 28s-*. 29T, 3^3* 3J5“7i 436 

facte, 41. froi ^75h i8s^, 

zo 6-7 p 336 ^p 261. 

Btomicp «e bIbo 

£c^ica/: propotniom^ 
atomk : proposiiiom, basic, 3S^p 
366, 457 
follibiliuiip [t9 
families: 

of scfue, ^7, 455 
of wiK-datn, 256 

fktiana^ (3, 65 p 83 | 9S^p 3D2, 393, 

34ip 44* 

Fifilundp philosophy tnp 421 n. 

forttp 34, 39, 336 

farm, logical, vec lo^ca^ form: ^am^ 
mar aftd io^c 

formal and material nkOdtp 3^, 382—4p 

39n +42 

foimalump isOp 394 ^p 399“4™p 

4*3-4 

France, philosophy io^ 14, n.p 74, 
lotp 1050.,. i2ip 3J9 p 3280., 
394 . 472 

freewill, 28, 35-7^ 50, 95, 101-7, 

113. 33a. 4651 474-1* 478 

eamet: 

bn^ge, 426, 429-3* 
maihematicat, 13a, 325 
rmtiin; of, 437 
theory ofp 433 

Germanyp philosophy in, 33-4, 38, 
46-7 p 59 fi,, 76p 83 n,, 96J1.P 
1*1. I59r l6g n., 1S8 n. 
givTD, the, see estperience, 

toifieni; krwm'iedg^t pOsStvity of 

God. »9> JS. 37. 40 n., 43-3. 53. 57. 
»T7-8, 309. 3t* 

and the Ahsolote, 54, 64, 69, 74p 
a4p a99p Jia 

and the self, 57^, 71-5 
finiiefiess ofp 31, 74-5, 109. 115. 299 
knowledge of, 31, j8, ido, loa 
non-e^ifitcncc ofp 43, 7S-6p 463P 469 
proofs of exitience of, jj^ 37, £4, 
TOO, lojp a79p 47a . . , 

erairnnatp and logiCp see also lostcai 
form, 143, ^ 92 * 244-7, 374. 

437, 43ap 440 

and matheitiacicap 435-6 


&DBJECTS 

Hegeltanism, see also y4£»fliXe.' Idtoi- 
33, 43, 4S. 49. 53. 5^. S9. 71. 
7&-7. Sj. 301;, 334 
higher tiiciasfn, 36 
hisioHcUm, 190, 197, 3D6-ro, 408 il 
histaryi 

Rn^hiloaophy^ ij, 33 p 3*3> 3*6^1*. 

and political EeienoCp 33^ 27 
humaAistnp Il3p 115 
hypotheses, *M ^ftlsa expianaHon; 
p^obittiltty i sokfftifir foEtr; frienfi^ 
fe melhod 

choice between, i34^S^ 4*9“**' 4*4 

Origin ofp t36p 134, 4IO-I, 419 

ttaiing ofp I34 p 145-9, 324, 329-30p 
387-8, 410, 419, 456 
hypotheticiU propoaitionp interpreta¬ 
tion of, 130, t^Bp 141-2, r6i-3p 
i6fi-9, t74p 345 p 445 n. 

tdesJutHp 47 p 50p 53, 88, 55, 209-1 
379 p 299-3*3. 31*^. 343-4. 33 *. 
4 ^- 7 T 

personalp 7i-94i 334 

nature ofp 93-4^ 96p 150, l59-&Op 
t79^3p 211-12, 441 

identi^, see also tmUolcsy, 107, 33 t, 
^w. 377 p 4*3 

Ldenttcy personal, see also seljj imntSs^ 
our rmoKlet^e of our oton^ 30, 7t, 
ifii, 333,336,338,310,311 
illntiw. 141-. 

iDuucm, S£c atsiD errcfT, ;7, 3ji-3, 363, 
364-S, 370, 379, 387, 341 
iriuipnanonp 447 

immortality^ 31-2, 35, 5*, 78, 8*, t 79 
implication, aee afio ur/rrnire, 140* 


17^ 273 

formal^ a3o 

matcriah t^Bp 142, 220-1, 296, 



Irvf^, iS, 5r 

indepencknee., see also rmJifm, 73-3, 

, 78. 513. » 9 . , 

indelermirucy, onmoplc of^ 332-3 
Indian philosophy, 74 n. 
induetinnp 19 

and probabilityr 25, 135, 145-6, 
349. 3.6 j, 417^24 

jiTStifijcation of, ar^p 24-6, 126, 
J34'S. I34t *40-1, 349, 361, 
363-4, 43^-4 

rmtheinatical, 396 
methods ofp 13^7, 133“4 p *45-^. 

168-7, 172. 419. 421 

perfect, 32 

rejectioli of, 166-7, l^h 291, 36 t> 
410-1 


5^7 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


mrerciicr: 

indlinpUc&tiortR, 174, 219, 2^+, 
from partie^lkrs t& pamcii]jirst 
20-2, 2jp 25, 166 
immcdiAlr, 19, I&5 
liccncx 4 , 452 Tlr 
nature: ofp 19, 21, 141, 164-Sp 
?0p 219, j 6 l, 363. +nS 
lAsdctcip and metaphysi™, s*c 
phyiics, origim cf 

in4trtiCTientiili*mp 97p iijp T1S-9, 

170-+, 412 

mtellicct, aj sdurce of Imo^kdgCi 60-1. 
85, 87. &S-61 S52“3, 

463 p ^72-3 

intctlcctuili&trLp viciou»p iio 
intaiiiomdityp iSo, 477 
iutrojtction, iJS^ 
iuemSMtion, «c wwedr, 
op- oww 

intuiUonUfTlr see [lUu rommoitxrnH / 
Afalur^/p 13> 2fi^f 172+ 
i 93 p 302 

in malhjcxnatLCSp 394p 390—7* 

Ital^, philOGOphy iDp 121, 149, joc-lp 
3*3n.p3*9 

judgnuntf flee also 117^ 

119-20, i5Q-$4f jSo-'I, iS 6 ^^ 
^3. 445. 51:52. 433 
ideas andj i59r-60p i^^ip 204-5 

ob^^ives wnd, 18J-7 

propoiltlDiis Bud, 13S, 171-21 34’^ 
etatcmcxits midp 243 

juid goodflcssK 8^5 

and peroepnonp aoSp 2ijp^ 232p 
333-4. ^50-^. 355. 314 

as oomprcscnccp 269-71, 277 
as conaliDftj 263, zfi^p 344 
by icquoinonce, 52 n.p 232*^4 
how and itmt, 444 “^ 
nature of* ]iS-ao, S43“4^ 

269-70. 277, 307. 426-7* 450 
objects of, sip S7-Sp 106* 212, 232, 
247^1 350“! 
of Godp 3ip 38, lOo, 102 
of other mindaj 73^ 176, 264, j75-6p 
432^4, 437, 444-^p 449 
of onr own nunds, 30p joip 17&-9, 
23 3i 2&9-7&. 282-3, aS7-Sp 301 ^ 
3?5. 3Mp 341, 375 
OF the Abflolute, 39, 51* 6ip 6|, 37 
pfisflivity of+ 120^ 307^ 320, 348, 

natuie ofp 305, 

33Si 46s 

Lan^gep set Bifid tioinrj; 

rrttamrt^ 

alternative, 38i-2p 390 


as Bames. 417. 429-3^ 
development of, 317 
hierar^y oFp 384-5, 458* 
ideal, ts6-^, 2360,, 360, 3Be-3h 
386p 406, 425-^. 4^fl-9t 43*h 

107, 14th iS4-^P 

2a3p 23ip 233, 246^ 360, 38ap 
440-1 

ruimeB and, [6p 22Sp 3S5p 358, 429 
nature of, 380* 385. 429 
ordinary, sj ^M7p 244-5, 3^, 
403. 4556* 4^9*1% 43T, 43S*-5^ 
physicaliat, 379^^.. «0-7 
privaten iTiSp 380-1, 386, 432-4 
sense^dBtujii, 390-1 
vuried ufiea ofp 401-2, 433-4^ 437. 
45^^ 

Inw'a of nature, see fote 

loration, fallacy of simplep 342 
Logic; 

and algebra, 124-St ^^.T^Op i32"3t 
isbp »39 t 

ijld erpericnccp iSp 146-7+ 193, 
393, 295-S» 163. 375. 4®7 
nod inquiryp 135, 159, 167-S. 
i73-3p 19S-9 

and mathctnatics, 149,151-2,108-9+ 
2ia-20p 221-7, 

362^, 384^ 394-7» 4^>S- 4S5 ^ 
and ontolojsy, 16$ p 167, 236, 24M. 

a9S'-4. 339p 4£)S-& 
and ordinary language, 141, 14^. 

170-2, 4i4 

and ptycbo|o(fy+ t&o, 180* 
the nature ofp 15-16, *1, 124-S+ 

I4J-S P 158-60^ i^-8fc 17J"4r 

189-90, t93p^i7. 24^p247p 5^5“^- 
293p ^95“^- 34bp 35*^ SS^-Oo, 3&3r 
3fiS. 394-9. 4*S> 419. 4S4 

uulity of formajp i9~20p 122-3 p ijSp 
146-9, 158-9* t64p i7*^p 
a41p 399p 4f4 , , . . 

logic p ayilcma of+ tee alfo 

alKmatite^ ijfip 296-8, 382, 399 * 

4S6 

equatioEud, 1241 U^^Sp 

Idealist, 158-7OP 173^ ^3* ^S4. 
300p 34b ^ 

many-valued p 397-Oi 416-7 

modjd, 137 399*. 4*5 

of imperativesp 399* 
of imernigaliv^, J99" 
of relitionap I26p 140, 22tp 339 
Polish, 397*-9, 400, 402 
pwtp 189, igip 193 
traditionBl. 19, 123, 133, S3&^' 
14S, 106-1 p 163 p i65-6p 173-41 
24^ 354, 453 

logical formi 124. li9i I33i ^4®* ^*7 p 

347* 425-6 
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1 NDE£ OF SUBJECTS 


I&giail powfi, 443 
logiadcs, 14^1 i5i-3p atfl^io^ a2i-7p 
36i~3p 3S4p 394-^. 4^5. 

455 


Matmm, 43-5 

miterUklUm^ kc 33-4, 

36-8. 41-Sp S 3 . 5S. 69, S3p Sfi, 
iCha, 111-3, 171. ^91, 

= 93 -^> 3 * 1 . 35 ? , 

niuih«miitic9^ m alia /amralutn r 
I'jTAiii/oflinn r 

nltcmAcive, 14I, 144, 3®4. 4S5 
lA &b«di&n» to TvAti^ 15a, 334-5^ 
J 9 ?. 436, 455 ^ 

U Bcicncc of Orderp I47p 170 

HA icFcmfig w CQfittptAp ]5P-[, 

15s. i&S 

conaktenoy ip, 148,144, 315+ 3 W’^ 
esrpencncc andp sa. 146^^ 

150* siip 31s. 397 

logic Bod^ 149, 151-z, i£8^, 

31S-U, 111 - 7 . 145. 32^. 3 ^. 
3 ft=- 3 p 364. 394-7. 4 ® 5 . 455 
noccssit)' of, i 7 " 3 p aa, 147* ^S'&p 
187-3, 369. 39S, 4 SI 
proof iPp 148. jaSp 390. 397 
tHUCology iTidp 300, 3«3 p 383 
iru^ i48p 144, 3^5> 3^ 
iflfiaiitog, 30H anajyjifV dfimFo’lTon; 

prtigmaiUrfl^ 

of idea* and oouMplS, 93-4, 9*. 

I ll^, r^p 160 

□f propOAltioilH Hftd ACPtCPoCSp tiz^ 

3 . *S 3 - 4 i * 9 S- ***. 3 Si'*. 3 S 6 » 

37 «^. 381. 3 * 7 - 8 . 392 , 4 < 5 i, 4U9 

of ’norda and eKpfwiona, lo, [ ii, 
14^ 153, 355 “^- 373 . 4 ^- 5 p 
4 a 8 p 4 ^ 9 - 39 fe 453-4 
of nDrld^ 3i4p 375, 465 
£OcBlliiigln&nft£a^ itl^ 137^ 

*Si' ^^-S> 3 ^>f 378 . 374 , 
383,, 388 . 392, 429. 437, 453, 4W 
nwchaiuotp imnire of, 321^3. 325-0, 
36a 

ti:ii!»:hHiiump ^ 37 p 4ap 45, 46^ S^p 

70, Sj, |9 p 171, 336 
iTWimrSTp 198. 264, 433 
oienbil acbt, 4 « also 

tnemjory: pfTc^^twn, iSi, i 07 
paturi! qf^ 179-41, lUi 1684 
n^cdop ofp a^Sp a64p 447^ 450 
nventaJ proocsfiCs, 431^ 
metalapgudga, 3^4-5 
m«tHfoRic, 4oq _ 
nuctamachcnudd, 400 

me DaphyBLia: 

0 kind of poelty, 51 n.p 98^, 326, j8a 


and icienei^p gS, g^Op 3S6p 409 
aa rrcomnicndjibonp 385*6p 435—7 
defiibcdp 14 p 16 n., 47 p «» p-. 6si 
266p 370 

fulfils D need, 60 n,, 75^. gS 
its meirliqd, 51, 77. i67t 34J. 35^ 
itt rcUdan to leligioPp 46p 49^ 76 
nopsemicnlp 981 113^ 360—1, 370^1, 
373 . SSS^h 389. 46* , 
oHg^ns of, 6o n.p 98^ 360-1* 431> 
43 S- 8 . 44 *,.. 

pragmatic cntiqiajp of, ^ll^ iia-3 
Afia^fp ran. 

mmda and bodiEHj 35-8, 41, 57^^ 
8a-3p 8S-9 p lofl, 276, 287-8* 
lii^p 346, 350. 381,444. + 7 ? 
ifunda, oyr knowledge of other, 72, 
176, 164, 375-6. 433 -' 4 p 437 p 

444^1 449 

milldA, Out knowledge of OUr own. 

30., 101. 173-9. ^35.^ 269-^0* 

i82“3p 287^-8, joi, 305, 320, 341* 

373 

fnind-fltidT, 4a n^ 
mirBOlnp 53 

rnoniam. see also Abs^uit: Ideiilism: 
fmtmnlmn^ 41, 74, 840.^ no, 
209 

neutralx 238, 263-5 
motion, 44, 174 
motfvca^ E07, 446* 
mysteryp 471^2 


oHmcA, 16-7, 134, 156, 330 , 328, 
ajo-i, i39, 3SJ. 35*. 

489-38. 43», W>> +5*. 4S1 
naturalism, see al»o jnarenafpjn, 41, 
50, &3, IDO, 271* z 3 S- 96 t 3*5 
natural acIecciDfi, 36 *- 7 p 41,43 m 

napuT, imifOrTnit^ of^ 23 . TOO. 349 

necea&aiy oonnexjon, 65 - 6 ^ 1651 * 69 , 
174 ^ 31*. 3*3 P-. 3*5. 323p 3*? 
neoesury mitm, bm sIao la^ma; 
louiafc^T, 5ip 165, 166, 188-9, 
193 , *9*p 3 *Sp 331. 336p 423 . 


457 . „ 

and eicpefience, icHi, 23, 176, 
296-8, 327-8. 36a, 406-7 
lingyutic theory of, 17-8, 359, 
36a, 391“, 457 

i:KgAtion, 44, 68p 142, 163, 35S. 563. 

' .4 77 

neo-Kantianiam, 46-7t 561 97t ?o*. 

23 a, 323 r^. 33 Sp 375 . , 
neq^ThoTnifim, sec schetattmsm 
norrunaJiam, 124. 193. 31^^ 4 ^ 

nonsense, S« JHemn?^^«rmMtp‘ rnein- 


fyhyrici 

nothing, 23a, 466-7, 468-9, 477 
novelty, 103-4, tij 
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OF SUBJECTS 


DUDib«rs» mulhimaiitff 

147, 145, iSM, iss, 184, 19T. 
2 ZI- 4 , 3S+, 39S-7- 4S5 
trom-Eiu^H 147^ 79* 

objectivity, 57-Sp 97. loS-^p 115, lao, 
i5^s, i 7S-7 p 1^4 

2od--a, »5 p 3i8p 307, 

3^p 4 Si- 2 k 4&4-S 
abjcct^p 44, 51* 53p 5S, 179-371 
aoop 330, ajS, 34*^3. 355. 4oi 
Occ:aiti*H ruEor, Ke ftlw 

fds^o^p 323, 330-1, 335-6* 
open KstuRp 455^ 

^rftdofi4lum, jjj* 33St 337 
Oxford, philosophy 54~S± 

34ip isi-3. aS4+ ^99^ aiOp 
438*-40p 4SO, 4 % 2 , 45S 

p^rif 3160, 433 

p«ii-p9ychUio, 4? o^p 73, S8, 114 o-* 
287 

parmdom^ 

■s t£At of plulasopliy^ Sip ^06, 
lo^cdl, 333-7*, 

of imterinl implicadonj Z43p 33 ip 
^96 

of striert iinptitadoiip 296 il, 
scmatlliOp 127, 403, 442 
pirtkulanp egoccmrioK i39-4flt 4S4 
mhsicncx fitHn, 

objeou of knowkdgTp aip 15, 190-1, 
33^ 

niaUon to umvEnaJs, 19-iap a^p 
71-ap i6ap igo-2, 240, 37S 290-1, 

310*71, 40ip 451 

p&si,^ owe knowkdgpe of the, 58, So-i, 

itjS. an. 3S9. 474 

percepOon, aUo iiri- 

RKid'iajii^; kntr^iid^; phei^menal^ 

km: 

uu) time. Si 

Cfluenl theory of, 233p aj?, 255 
oatoce ofj 199* 206, aii-2p 233, 
249, 2S0-3, 2S4^, 3SJ-7, J41, 
343“4 

RspiTHntBtive, 44-5, 175, 179, 187^ 
107-^Ot, 212-^4, 252, 257, «6o-i, 
, *85-6, 337, 471 

perfectibility, 12 
pcifomUTOiy utteimnces^ 4SO^i 
pesurtiUm, ^ n. 

phenonie:nelL4Tti, 20-30, S2p 56, 61, 
64, 90-1 p 96, gSp 113-14, 256-7* 
^ i 8 i -3 r 33^. 3^, 3S9. 391 455 

phenomewtagy, 1S7-97, 255 il. 267P 
3(9p 466-7 

phyoBophii^ Hr^naunt, 304, ao6, 
2I3 p 367* 444-3 


pbilosophica] lilMputca. 99p 112-31 

381-4, 43S-«. 44S-9 , , 

philofiophy* tee alio HffrMjrpfo’iici 
■nd ptythologyp Si, 1S6, i77“®4. 
tSS-^p 191, 117-6, zSi~ 3 i 309, 

. 

end taence, 33-4* 4 ^h 4^^ S^3i 
6a- 5, 82-3, iiop 471^ J3i-3i 37^1 
381, 426, ^5-6 
u actJ^ily, 70365 ^ 371 
at analysts, 13, ^Op los^ laS, iBi, 
114-5*, ^9Sh 3 SO* 364-*! 3®9. 
427, 430-1, 44 i> 442 
■S tppraigali 3^^ n- 
as cooiprehj^tivep 40, isoj 273^ 
297, jQ4-5^ 340, 550-1 
a; oridatmp &Sj 99. is®, 297, 35*-!. 

ast^Cfiptiofi, 191* 19^. ^3^^ 367, 
343. 417.+37 

at e^utemolofry, 47+ 90, 99^ 166 
at hwEory, 303+ 30fir-9p 517 
at lan8:uaRG-atuciyp aSip 4i6p 43a - 
43. 449-50t 457^8 
ftt ^DIPC, 117* 3t9 

8s pf^oiTiezialo^yp 187-97, ^SS *1'. 

167 

as rrcomioeDdationp 3S1-41 

436-3 

ai therapypi95p 417-91 44^. 404 
mtural, 33 p 41, 733 
neuti^Liy of, 99, 2181 465 
perenfiiBl, J1S+ 318, 460 
physicalisRip 379-81. 386 
phyaicti oDjeett, *« fxtemm wofuij^ 
phyricj txpmaic^: 

physics, and expciicscc, iji 46-^, Sa- 
3 p 23^. i39. 193. 3*6-30p 

334”7t 340t 37^.,3®o-tj 44^ 

B prigdi eleaiefict 3%7-JOr 330p 

atlutlc lan^um»p 379^81, 386 
influence on philosophy, 35^. ®^h 

oh 26-7 p 3^9-301 335 
physiolo^* ildlocnce of, 33'"4 p 35. 4^. 
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